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Introduction 


The period between the death of Augustine of Hippo and the recovery of the 
classical philosophical and theological tradition in the 12th century, between 
the 5th and the 12th centuries, is still too frequently considered to be a “Dark 
Age" so far as intellectual history is concerned. Contemporary scholars con- 
tinue to reverse this anachronistic interpretation of the Latin Early Medieval 
period, showing that what seemed to earlier historians to be a time defined 
by absence of philosophical curiosity and theological innovation was in fact 
one in which the intellectual foundations for scholasticism and even for Euro- 
pean thinking, were being developed. But even the dourest critic of medieval 
intellectual activity, and there can be few more critical than Bertrand Russell, 
admitted that one mind shined with meteoric splendor during the Early Me- 
dieval period, namely John Scottus Eriugena. Throughout the 20th century's 
recovery of the philosophical innovations of the past, scholars have readily 
perceived Eriugena as an anomaly; here was a subtle and inventive theologian 
capable of uniting Cappadocian theology with Aristotelian metaphysics and 
with Augustinian spirituality, in a time when most theologians were barely 
conversant with the newly established seven liberal arts. 

Yet for all the research that has been published on the scholasticism that was 
to follow him, Eriugena continues to receive less attention from scholars and 
readers not active in the field of Eriugenian studies than other, better known 
thinkers. Still, great progress has been made. The 2oth century saw the publica- 
tion of the edition of the Periphyseon of I.P.Sheldon-Williams, supplanting the 
Migne edition upon which earlier scholars relied, as well as the biographical 
work and the great critical editions of Edouard Jeauneau; starting with Alice 
Gardner, Henry Bett and M. Cappuyns in the first half of the 20th century, and 
continuing with Dermot Moran, J.J.O'Meara, and Willemien Otten, in the sec- 
ond half, there have been a series of valuable interpretive studies which have 
made great forays into the dense forest of the Periphyseon. The proceedings of 
the various conferences held under the auspices of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Eriugenian Studies have also greatly contributed to a remarkable body 
of knowledge of many aspects of Eriugena's thought as philosopher, theolo- 
gian, translator, and exegete. 

This volume proposes to afford an overview of the insightfulness and wis- 
dom of this multi-faceted thinker, teacher and writer. It builds on the prec- 
edents of Eriugenian scholarship by mapping extant and potential new 
perspectives on Eriugena's work, including the Christological dimension of 
his thought, the correspondence between theology-dialectic-philosophy, the 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


thinkers and works that have influenced the thought of Eriugena, and finally 
the impact of Eriugena’s ideas in the middle ages and modernity. 

The first section provides the context for Eriugena’s thought. Alfred Siew- 
ers relates Eriugena to the Irish intellectual culture that had developed in the 
monasteries and scriptoria and its influence on his thinking. John Contreni's 
essay outlines the Carolingian philosophical milieu in which Eriugena was 
formed as a philosopher and as a teacher and his own contributions to this 
culture through his teaching and writings. Eriugena's greatest contribution and 
innovation was to elevate the arts to the status of true wisdom, merging the 
tradition of the artes with the speculative systems of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
Maximus Confessor and Augustine. Eriugena's thought is one of the highlights 
of Neoplatonism in the Latin West, and Michael Harrington's essay describes 
how he used various Neoplatonist sources while exploring philosophical prob- 
lems associated with the Christian tradition. Harrington recounts Eriugena's 
familiarity with Plato's Timaeus through Chalcidius, the Cappadocians, Maxi- 
mus, Dionysius, and Augustine, noting that John never mentions either Por- 
phyry or Plotinus in his works. The idea that is perhaps most indicative of 
Eriugena's originality is his belief that the creatures we perceive and under- 
stand have their being wholly in God. Harrington explores Eriugena's rea- 
soning behind this in the second half of his chapter, showing how Eriugena's 
analysis of the relation of cause to effect led to his conclusion that all creatures 
have their formal being in the primordial causes, and that the perceptible ef- 
fects of these creatures are also real within God. This collapses the typically 
Augustinian divide between Creator and creature. One consequence of this is 
to shift the traditional understanding of the soul's being from a lesser spiritual 
being dependenton the divine ideas for its reality to an effective equal of those 
perfect intelligible beings. Both of these innovations, Harrington concludes, 
use Neoplatonic reasoning to push beyond the boundaries of Neoplatonism's 
standard beliefs. The final essay of the first section, by Christophe Erismann, 
explores the relationship of Eriugena's thought to the logical tradition includ- 
ing Porphyry, Martianus Capella and Boethius and explains how he merges it 
with the Greek logical tradition exemplified by Maximus Confessor. Erismann 
argues that Eriugena, as a logical realist, is a true innovator in the logical tradi- 
tion whose blending of exegesis, logic and metaphysics both challenges and 
entices the reader. 

The second part of the volume deals with Eriugena’s magnum opus, the 
Periphyseon, offering several avenues of interpretation of this complex book. 
To aid the reader who may not have a firm grasp on the argument, Elena Lloyd- 
Sidle offers a helpful outline and overview of the argument of the Periphyseon. 
Too often Eriugena is discussed as a philosopher, the creator of a synthesis of 
Greek theology and Latin metaphysics and it is easy to forget that Eriugena 
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was primarily a theologian for whom the human relation to God demands the 
continued mediation of Christ. John Gavin, SJ. provides the reader a means 
of finding Christ in Eriugena’s thought, thereby restoring the authentically 
Christian identity to a thinker too frequently conceived of in solely philosophi- 
cal terms. Especially important is Gavin's association of the Incarnation of 
the Word in Christ with the realization of the divine ideas in all creatures, a 
"quasi-Incarnation" which, when we recognize it, enhances our rational under- 
standing of creation. In this way, the fallen intellect can perceive the ultimate 
concord of Faith and Reason in theology. Readers not already familiar with Eri- 
ugena would do well to begin their study with Gavin's chapter, which situates 
Eriugena as a theologian. This kind of approach to him, has led Benedict xvi to 
rehabilitate Eriugena, and encourage theologians and Christian thinkers to turn 
to him as an example of “the most evident attempt to express the expressible 
of the inexpressible God based solely on the mystery of the Word made flesh." 
Next, Bernard McGinn provides a reading of the Periphyseon as hexaemeral 
commentary, a genre of exegesis of the creation account in the book of Genesis, 
deeply rooted in both Greek and Latin patristic traditions. Eriugena relied on 
Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa, as well as on Ambrose and Augustine, to 
contemplate creation through the reading of the first chapters of Genesis. His 
famous four-fold division of being, including created being that creates (the pri- 
mordial causes), and created being that does not create (creatures) allows him 
to use the creation narrative to explore the close relation between the creating 
agent and the creature that he had begun in the first part of the Periphyseon. 
In so doing, Eriugena realizes the hermeneutical approach he had described 
in his Homilia in Prologum Evangelii Iohanni. The nature of the divine ideas, 
both as primordial causes for creation and as the co-eternal content of the 
divine Word, highlight Eriugena's account of the Trinity's act of creating at the 
end of the second book of the Periphyseon, and prepares the reader for Eri- 
ugena's cosmology and metaphysics of creation. Throughout McGinn’s survey, 
he pays close attention to the care Eriugena took in interpreting the words 
of Genesis, because just like creation itself, Scripture reflects the structure of 
God's thought within itself. This illustrates Eriugena's conviction that reason 
and Christian teaching are commensurate and wholly in concord, one of the 
central tenets of his thought. 

Willemien Otten's essay analyzes Eriugena's understanding of Natura as the 
fundamental concept by which we can understand the relation of creator to 
creation, and the central place of human reason in realizing the completion 
of this relation. The creation of humanity allowed the beginning of creation's 
return to creator, so his anthropology is a critical element not only as the 


1 Benedict xvi, General Audience, 10 June 1009, Saint Peter's Basilica, The Vatican. 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


endpoint of creation, but also as the vehicle by which all created nature can 
return to uncreated Natura. Otten surveys the arguments Eriugena uses to 
explore the effect of the Fall on the completion of creation and considers the 
extent to which Maximus’ Christology factors into the argument of the Periphy- 
seon. Her essay closes with a considered reflection on the invitation to philo- 
sophical reasoning with which Eriugena begins the work, suggesting that the 
text's open-ended conclusion indicates the role its author intended his readers’ 
reasoning to play in completing the process of Natura’s realization. 

Giulio d'Onofrio explores Eriugena's analysis of the human intellect's un- 
derstanding of other creatures. The difference between what we know of 
creatures and how they function as particular things in the unity of the divine 
essence, d'Onofrio shows, is revealed as John Scottus explores our mind's divi- 
sion and differentiation of being into what is, and what is not, and into the four 
ways of understanding Being. Reason alone, he recognizes, is unable to reach a 
true and accurate representation of the fundamental reality of things. The only 
way for us to understand nature is to acquire the cognitive identity with the 
first subject of every truth, the divine essence engaged in perfect knowing. Put 
another way, the true being of any given creature is removed from our mind's 
grasp because it is rooted in its creator. Only God, the ordering perfection of all 
creation, embraces the true being of all creatures, so we can only truly come 
to know creatures by seeking the divine knower, in which all being is founded. 
Our minds can best do this, John explains, by assembling the base elements 
of what we perceive, the phantasiae, into the topoi of thought that the seven 
liberal arts develop, even if the best we can attain is an imperfectly resolved 
grasp of other creatures. The biblical account of the Fall, the Incarnation, and 
the Resurrection gives Eriugena the ideal means of describing man's present 
inability to gain a true connection between knowing subject and known ob- 
ject, with the promise of a full restoration to the full knowing for which human 
beings were created in the resurrected body. The second half of d'Onofrio's 
article gives the reader an overview of the hermeneutical tools necessary for 
understanding Eriugena's thought on this and other philosophical issues. 

The third section of the volume focuses on the lesser known works of Eri- 
ugena; these allow us to see other facets of this complex thinker and also, con- 
stitute a necessary background for understanding Eriugena’s magnum opus, 
the Periphyseon. In addition, the various translations of the Greek fathers con- 
stitute a watershed moment in Western intellectual history, and his writings 
on predestination show him to be involved in the theological debates of his 
time. One of the important characteristics of Eriugena's place in the history 
of Christian thought is his unique synthesis of Greek and Latin patristic the- 
ology. In an age when the Latin fathers were the only Christian authorities, 
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aside from Scripture, for most of the West, John Scottus’ thought stands out 
because of his deep understanding of Dionysius the Aereopagite, Maximus the 
Confessor, Epiphanius of Salamis, and the Cappadocian fathers, as well as the 
more widely known Origen. Joel Barstad explores the complexity of John’s syn- 
thesis of Greek and Latin theology, in which the Cappadocians and Augustine 
alternate in their influence. Further, Barstad examines John’s theory of transla- 
tion. Rather than summarize or avoid cases in which a direct translation from 
Greek to Latin is impossible, John chose to include terminological exposition 
and nuanced paraphrase in his translations. This is especially important be- 
cause his translation of the works of the Pseudo-Dionysius would become the 
standard for Latin scholasticism. Adrian Guiu's essay focuses on Eriugena's en- 
counter with the works of Maximus Confessor, discussing how this encounter 
has a deep effect on his understanding of the role of the human being as the 
“workshop of creation’, and his attempt to contemplate creation through the 
reading of Scripture (especially the Hexaemeron). Guiu's article also focuses 
on Christology, a previously neglected aspect of his thought, arguing that the 
merging of the human-anthropological horizon into the Christological hori- 
zon constitutes the fulcrum of the work. 

Ernesto Mainoldi argues that Eriugena's earlier De Predestinatione, written 
atthe bequest of Hincmar of Rheims in 851 to resolve a debate raging over pre- 
destination and free will, shows that John had already articulated his theologi- 
cal position nine years before he began the Periphyseon. The critical reaction 
to Eriugena's position was speedy and venomous, with repudiations from Pru- 
dentius of Troyes, Lupus of Ferriéres, and Hincmar himself. Mainoldi carefully 
examines the structure and content of the treatise, recounting John's analysis 
of Gottschalk's misuse of Augustine, his account of the relation of sin to hu- 
man nature, and his subsequent challenges to the concept of eternal punish- 
ment. The connection holding between God's eternal goodness and created 
human nature was, for John, so powerful and close as to preclude the perma- 
nent obliteration of human identity by eternal fire. This position shows the 
close connection of all created beings to God's eternal understanding, as John 
would describe it in the Periphyseon. Catherine Kavanagh's essay lays out the 
complexity of Eriugena's view of exegesis. For him, exegesis is an attempt to 
"read" the two books written by God: the book of Scripture and the book of 
Nature, as part of a broader hermeneutic including dialectic, physics, theology 
and philosophy. She shows how ultimately these layers are unified in Christ 
the Logos; this hermeneutical model is then applied to the reading of the “two 
books": creation and scripture. 

The last part of the collection offers some insights of the legacy of Eriugena 
from the early middle ages to modernity. Later medieval thought owed a great 
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6 INTRODUCTION 


debt to Eriugena although this might not have been immediately evident. The 
12th century especially found his philosophical theology defining the created 
understanding and description of the divine nature for French theologians. 
Agnieszka Kijewska surveys the place of Eriugena in Honorius Augustodu- 
nensis, the Victorine theologians, Suger of Saint-Denis, the school of Char- 
tres, and John of Salisbury, among others. She includes the Periphyseon, the 
translation and commentary on the Pseudo-Dionysius, and the Homily and 
Commentary on the Gospel of John in her account, showing the important 
role Eriugena played in the foundation of scholastic thought. Eriugena’s in- 
fluence is not always straightforward; nevertheless, the traces of his writings 
and translations, sometimes only vaguely perceptible are unmistakable. David 
Albertson’s essay attempts to discern the echoes of Eriugena’s ideas from the 
12th century through Meister Eckhart, Pico della Mirandola and ultimately fo- 
cuses on Nicolas of Cusa; Albertson argues that Cusa’s encounter with Eriugena 
is not marginal but has a deep impact on his thought; according to Albertson, 
the development of some of Cusanus’s fundamental ideas, can be traced to 
his engagement with Eriugena. Dermot Moran’s article traces the history of 
the modern appropriations of Eriugena, starting with Thomas Gale; he ex- 
plains how Eriugena’s ideas find a fruitful ground in the post-Hegelian debates. 
Moran focuses on two ideas that have been important for modern thinkers: 
Eriugena’s so called idealism and his notion of dialectic; modern philosophers 
are attracted by his flexible and broad notion of reason. Moran's article shows 
how the issues raised by Eriugena remain relevant in philosophical conver- 
sation spanning early modernity and phenomenology. Finally, Stephen Lahey 
describes how Eriugena’s reputation sustained a blow when his thought 
became associated with that of Amalric of Béne in 1210. Amalric and his follow- 
ers appear to have been pantheists or Gnostics, and Eriugena's disappearance 
from scholastic thought about this time has long been taken to result from 
some association between him and Amalric. By 1225, Honorius 111 banned 
reading Eriugena's works, other than his translations and commentaries on the 
Pseudo-Dionysius. This aura of pantheism has remained with Eriugena into 
the present. 

Itis hoped this volume, along with the previous volumes on Eriugena issued 
under the auspices of the Society for the Promotion of Eriugenian Studies will 
contribute to the understanding and study of the great Irish thinker and will 
shed light on yet more aspects of his works and will make the challenging and 
fascinating thinking of this great master clearer and more accessible. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Eriugena’s Irish Background 


Alfred Kentigern Siewers 


1 Introduction 


Modern scholarship has often given short shrift to the Irishness of John Scottus 
Eriugena, despite the very meaning of his names as “John Irish the Irish-born.’ 
Eriugena’s biography lacks documentation of his presumed youth in Ireland, 
and his adult floruit wore a clear context in Carolingian realms on the con- 
tinent. But modern disciplinary and linguistic divisions among philosophers, 
medievalists, and Celticists also contributed to a lack of imaginative inquiry 
into his Irish background, given a conventional focus in medieval studies on 
the Latin High Middle Ages in continental Europe. That undoubtedly com- 
bined with Ireland’s marginalized colonial status during much of the modern 
era, and a scholarly aversion to popularized romantic “Celtic” appropriations 
of Eriugena’s work, to discourage active emphasis on his Irishness in much 
serious scholarship. While many scholars combed patristic analogues for 
Eriugena’s work, pointing out his seeming eccentricities in relation to later 
Scholasticism, they often wove him into an intellectual history of Latin church 
fathers and mystics, rather than first engaging early medieval Irish culture 
with its large influence. Scholarship on Eriugena thus often neglected a more 
cosmopolitan textual milieu for his work, both in terms of his native culture 
and his work’s related Eastern Mediterranean intellectual affinities. This es- 
say attempts to outline that more cosmopolitan context for Eriugena’s work, 
recognizing the significant role of Irish monastic literary culture in northwest 
Europe in the century preceding his floruit, with its significant relation to both 
Latin and Byzantine Christian cultures. In that context, Eriugena’s work can be 
placed within a framework of Irish monastic scriptoria and schools whose dis- 
tinctive hexaemeral exegesis (explaining the creation story in Genesis) culmi- 
nates in his Periphyseon, which becomes better understandable in light of that 
genre than as a peculiarly isolated Latin philosophical synthesis. This multicul- 
tural view of Eriugena's work, inclusive of “Irishness,” also helps to connect his 


1 Fora discussion in connection with Eriugena of the relative discounting of Irish influence in 
medieval studies, see G.V. Murphy, "The Place of John Eriugena in the Irish Learning Tradi- 
tion," Monastic Studies 14 (1983): 93-107. 
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apophatic themes to Irish asceticism with its analogues in the Byzantine world, 
including early sources for hesychastic and iconographic arts. 


2 Eriugena: A "Celtic" Lacuna? 


First, it may be helpful to review a sample of scholarly views that did engage 
Eriugena with his Irish background in recent decades. The literary critic 
Terry Eagleton wrote in the late 20th century of how, in Eriugena's writ- 
ing “an infinite play of signifiers communicates ceaselessly with itself,” as in 
"those intricate whorlings and spirallings of Irish medieval art, or indeed of 
the Book of Kells.” The latter, nearly contemporary with Eriugena, combined 
native Irish and Christian designs, including the earliest extant Western icon 
of the Virgin Mary in Byzantine style and words sprouting into imagery in- 
cluding Neolithic Irish triskelion patterns. In the hybridity of both Eriugena's 
philosophical writing and the art of the Book of Kells, Eagleton argued, "the 
materiality of the signifier is now becoming an esthetic end in itself, displacing 
attention from the design as a whole to the convoluted part.”? Both expressed 
a type of immanent transcendence across media, in his view, a type of icono- 
graphic and cosmological semiotics that he identified with early Irish culture. 
Eagleton impressionistically sought to position Eriugena as an archetypal 
figure in the anti-representational tradition of an “Irish sublime,” which he 
ambitiously traced forward through Edmund Burke to James Joyce. But while 
Eagleton inevitably read into Eriugena his own late-20th-century interests and 
concerns as a Marxist critic of Irish background engaged with Christianity, his 
re-centering of Eriugena's work in an academically marginalized Irish milieu 
paradoxically set it into cosmopolitan contexts evocative of its original trans- 
cultural environment. 

^Where would one find a philosopher who viewed the world as an un- 
grounded play of self-delighting difference, infinity of partial perspectives, 
anarchy of unbridled non-identity?" Eagleton asked.^ "The name of Jacques 
Derrida might spring naturally to mind, or perhaps that of his great mentor 
Friedrich Nietzsche; but there is little that the post-structuralists could teach 
the greatest of all Irish medieval theologians.’ He continued his argument for 
an Irish-yet-cosmopolitan situating of Eriugena's philosophy by arguing that, 


2 Terry Eagleton, “The Irish Sublime,” Religion and Literature 28 (1996): 26. 
3 Ibid. 26. 
4 Ibid. 25. 
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Nature for Eriugena as much as for Einstein becomes a dynamic move- 
ment which varies according to the observer’s shifting vantage point; 
yet the mind is able to exhaust the infinity of its object no more than it 
is for Theodor Adorno, and the human subject, conversely, is as richly 
opaque to itself, as elusive in its self-transcending being, as the Freudian 
unconscious... we have perfect self-knowledge, Eriugena remarks, when 
we don't know who we are... and there is a kind of politics to be plucked 
from this too, since this sense of the sheer elusiveness of subjectivity is a 
rebuff to all dominative reason or reifying cognition.5 


Eagleton concluded that “Eriugena’s astonishing thought has something of the 
humane charm and imaginative elan of medieval Celtic theology as a whole. It 
was a theology which stressed the sensuous immanence of God, the littleness 
and frailty of Jesus, the jouissance of Nature, the ordinariness of the marvel- 
ous,” in which human nature was “a creative sharing in that abyss of inexhaust- 
ible unbeing which is the godhead."6 Yet he also cites, besides an alleged “Celt- 
ic" background, the overlap of Eriugena's work with the Christian Dionysian 
corpus from the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Edouard Jeauneau, the dean of Eriugena scholars, was more precise in sug- 
gesting how a key passage from the Periphyseon evokes Eriugena's Irish milieu. 
‘Jean Scot, one knows, was Irish,” he wrote. “It is thus not surprising that his 
vocabulary betrays a sympathy for the things of the sea" Jeauneau focuses 
on a famous passage at the start of Book 4 of the Perihphyseon, which refer- 
ences the ocean of divinity. He notes how Eriugena's use of this imagery evokes 
the attraction of an infinite divine ocean better than resting in port, inverting 
a common trope of the dangerous sea. This distinctive twist to the patristic 
trope about the sea as Scriptures (found for example in one of Eriugena's main 
Greek sources, Maximus the Confessor), can be explained perhaps by "the Irish 
temperament, the temperament of intrepid and experimenting navigators,” 
Jeauneau suggests: 


One has often said that the great theological constructions of the Middle 
Ages were comparable to cathedrals, and that is perhaps true of several 
among them; that is not at all true of the Eriugenian ouevre. Assuredly, 


5 Ibid. 26. 

6 Ibid. 25-6. 

7 Translated from Edouard Jeauneau, “Le symbolisme de la mer chez Jean Scot Érigene," in Le 
néoplatonisme: Colloque international du CNRS, Royaumont, 9-13 Juin 1969 (Paris: 1971), 387; 
thanks to Denis Kennedy for his translation. 

8 Ibid., 391; trans. Kennedy. 
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Jean Scot is not unappreciative of the static equilibrium of a beautiful 
edifice.... [but] the cathedral... is a ship at rest, whose hull was facing the 
sea. Eriugena, in effect, does not depict theology or philosophy—because, 
for him, it is all one—as the tranquil shelter where the faithful people 
would come to find refuge against the storms of the world. For him, to 
philosophize is to navigate on a dangerous sea, it is to prefer the inconve- 
nience of the voyage to the laziness of the port, it is to risk one’s beliefs in 
the infinite ocean of Scripture with a firm confidence in the Spirit, which 
swells the sail, and in human reason, which holds the rudder.? 


I have argued elsewhere for another aspect of Irishness in Eriugena's phi- 
losophy of Nature: That it might be considered a theoretical analogue to the 
distinctive Irish or "Celtic" Otherworld trope in early medieval narratives and 
poetry, derived most likely from monastic literary communities in Ireland and 
(with Irish influence) in Wales.!? These texts, most famously the Ulster Cycle, 
including the Cattle Raid of Cooley and its satellite tales, the Finn Cycle, and 
the Welsh Mabinogi and poetry of Taliesin and the Men of the North, likely 
served as Christian literary reflections and re-imaginations of an ancestral pa- 
gan past, part of a kind of Insular "Old Testament" cycle of stories. They depict 
an overlay landscape, engaging real geography with a meld of nature, imagina- 
tion, ancestral fantasy history, and spiritual realms, often clearly related to bib- 
lical accounts of Paradise and Christian themes, while paralleling Indigenous 
landscapes such as the Australian Dream Time, and anticipating in some ways 
20th-century Latin American “magical realism.” The mid-2oth-century Celti- 
cist Marie Sjoestedt concluded of the Otherworld experience that “when seek- 
ing to approach it you find that you are already within,” involving “continuity, 
in space and in time, between what we call our world and the other world—or 
worlds.” She added, “Some peoples, such as the Romans, think of their myths 
historically; the Irish think of their history mythologically; and so, too, of their 
geography."! The early Insular medieval scholar Jennifer Neville has remarked 
on how, contrary to other strains of medieval literature that focus on the natu- 
ral world as a source of alienation from God, "For the Irish poet, the representa- 
tion of the natural world creates the context of wonder and joy that surrounds 


9 Ibid., 392; trans. Kennedy. 

10  SeeChapter3 in Alfred Kentigern Siewers, Strange Beauty: Ecocritical Approaches to Early 
Medieval Landscape (New York: 2009); and idem, “The Periphyseon, the Irish 'Otherworld; 
and Early Medieval Nature,” in EC, 321-47. 

11 Marie-Louise Sjoestedt, Celtic Gods and Heroes, trans. Myles Dillon (New York: 1982), 1. 
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the seeking of God."? I have offered that a similar sensibility can be found in 
early Irish accounts of cosmology, ranging from hexaemeral literature to poetry 
about the “colors of the winds" and descriptions of the "colors of martyrdom.’ 
In their interweaving of material and immaterial dimensions of Creation, a par- 
allel emerges to Eriugena's opening statement about Nature in the Periphyseon: 
‘Nature, then, is the general name, as we have said, for all things, for those 
that are and those that are not."^ The literary critic Northrop Frye famously at- 
tributed Greek “Old Comedy" to the philosophical milieu of Plato, “New Com- 
edy” to Aristotle's orbit, and what he called “Christian Comedy" exemplified by 
Dante's Commedia to Scholastic sensibilities. But his orphaned fourth category 
of archetypal and resurrectional literary comedy, termed “the green world" and 
outlined from early English literature, genealogically drew on the earlier Celtic 
Otherworld trope in the British Isles. In that context, Eriugena could be con- 
sidered, in a highly qualified way, “the philosopher of the green world" — not as 
the progenitor of overlay literary landscapes in Insular works, but in offering 
a philosophical analogue to them, while suggesting their theological source, 
near the time they emerged in creative expression. 


3 Glossing Eriugena's Irishness 


The preceding sample of a few perspectives on Eriugena's elusive Irishness 
provides an introduction to the three areas that will be explored further in the 
remaining sections of this article, namely the relation of Eriugena's work to dis- 
tinctive Irish cosmological writings, its relation to Irish asceticism, and more 
briefly to early Irish literary narrative. But first it is also only fair to reflect on 
how any efforts today to explore Eriugena's Irishness must function not only as 
a gloss on his name, but also as a reflection on dozens of actual early medieval 
glosses now strongly attributed to him. John J. Contreni and Pádraig P. Ó Néill 
have explored biblical glosses with Old Irish vocabulary that they attribute to 


12 Jennifer Neville, Representations of the Natural World in Old English Poetry (Cambridge, 
Eng.: 1999), 37- 

13 Alfred Kentigern Siewers, “The Bluest-Greyest-Greenest Eye: Colours of Martyrdom and 
Colours of the Winds as Iconographic Landcape,” Cambrian Medieval Celtic Studies 50 
(2005): 31-66. 

14 PP. 1, 441a, CCCM 161, 3. Translation from Eriugena, Periphyseon (Division of Nature), trans. 
LP. Sheldon-Williams and John J. O'Meara, ed. John J. O'Meara (Montréal: 1987), 1. 

15 Alfred Kentigern Siewers, "The Green Otherworlds of Early Medieval Literature,” in The 
Cambridge Companion to Literature and the Environment, ed. Louise Westling (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: 2013), 31-44. 
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Eriugena’s earlier career before 860, as expressing his relationship with gth- 
century Irish literary culture.!6 Of the 660 glosses now attributed to Eriugena, 
79 use Old Irish. Contreni and O Néill also note how Latin learning in Ireland 
by Eriugena’s lifetime suffered both from a decreasing number of educational 
centers and a turn toward the vernacular, compared with an earlier golden age. 
But a thorough training in both Latin and scriptural exegesis (not to mention 
the possibility of Greek) should still have been available to Eriugena in Ireland. 
Even though he is not known to have been a tonsured monk or cleric himself, 
a common profile for someone with such learning from Ireland, its monastic 
communities also showed a strong emphasis on lay “paramonasticism,’ as will 
be discussed further below, associated with the peregrini or exile scholars. 
Eriugena's "familiarity with rare and unusual sources" in writings across his 
career is seen in the glosses, reflecting an Irish tendency as well." Scholars 
observe that early Irish Christian learning included an unusual array of cos- 
mopolitan sources for the early medieval West, a veritable bibliographic “hall 
closet." Evidence of Greek sources in the glosses also suggests that “John Scot- 
tus began his study of Greek and of Greek authors at the very beginning of 
his teaching career"? That ability also was distinctive in the West of his day, 
and most Carolingian-era scholars of Greek had Irish educational background, 
with evidence suggesting at least some study of Greek in early Irish contexts.?9 
Contreni and O'Néill in their study also note how the collection of glosses 
reflects a rich early medieval tradition of glossing Scripture and other Latin 
works that arguably was most developed in Irish contexts in the West. Based 
on evidence from extant texts, early Irish biblical exegesis emerged in the mid- 
7th century in Latin biblical commentaries that continued to be used into the 
9th century. These may well have formed a primary background to Eriugena's 


16 John .Contreni and Padraig P. Ó Néill, Glossae diuinae historiae: The Biblical Glosses of 
John Scottus Eriugena (Florence: 1997). Their conclusions on the authorship of the glosses 
can be found on PP. 17-29. I am also indebted in this discussion to their section on the 
Irish background of the glosses, especially on PP. 50-5. 

17  Contreni and Ó'Néill (eds.), Glossae diuinae historiae, 29. 

18 Peter Jeffery, "Eastern and Western Elements in the Irish Monastic Prayer of the Hours," 
in The Divine Office in the Latin Middle Ages, eds. Margot E. Fassler and Rebecca A. Baltzer 
(Oxford: 2000), 100; see also the first chapter of Charles D. Wright, The Irish Tradition in 
Old English Literature (Cambridge, Eng.: 1996). 

19  Contreni and Ó'Néill (eds.), Glossae diuinae historiae, 35. 

20 Pádraic Moran, “Greek in Early Medieval Ireland,’ in Multilingualism in the Graeco-Roman 
Worlds, ed. Alex Mullen and Patrick James (Cambridge, Eng.: 2012), 172-92, discusses evi- 
dence of Greek study in early Ireland, including some adaptive reuse of earlier bilingual 
Greek-Latin approaches. 
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work, which culminates in the Periphyseon as essentially an exegesis of the ac- 
count of the days of creation in Genesis, a focus also of earlier Irish exegesis. 

Irish scholarly background to his glosses also includes the presence of Irish 
peregrini (“aliens” or “exiles”) on the Continent in Eriugena's day and before. 
From the end of the 8th to the mid-1oth centuries, some 40 such Irishmen can 
be identified on the Continent from extant sources, and Irish educational in- 
fluence was expressed at some 117 sites on the European mainland, not includ- 
ing Charles the Bald’s hospitalia Scottorum, so the number of Irish peregrini 
must have been considerably larger than the surviving names.?! At home dur- 
ing Eriugena's floruit, Irish learning seems to have become more focused on 
fewer centers, such as Kildare, Clonmacnoise, Armagh, and Bangor. Viking at- 
tacks probably contributed to the decline of a larger network of scriptoria in 
Ireland, and prompted an increase in peregrini, whose presence outside Ire- 
land also drew on an early tradition of ascetic exile. The rise of the monastic 
Céli Dé ("clients of God") movement in the late 8th and early oth centuries in 
Ireland involved a strengthening of ascetic practice, including laity associated 
with monasteries, and perhaps a relative decline in scholarship. But as will be 
explored in following sections, those developments also could have height- 
ened the tendency toward apophaticism seen in Eriugena's biblical exegesis, 
culminating in the Periphyseon.?? 

His Irish glosses differ from those in Latin in the same manuscripts primar- 
ily because of their explanation of the Old Testament in Irish terms, which 
raises the possibility that they could have been composed in Ireland, or at least 
for an expatriate Irish community of students on the Continent. Yet because 
Old Irish was a standardized monastic literary language, the use of vernacular 
in the glosses does not reveal an exact geography or chronology for his early ca- 
reer in Ireland. Indeed, in certain respects, Eriugena's Irish glosses are not typi- 
cal of the extensive corpus of Irish exegesis, which will be examined further 
in the next section in relation to larger thematic parallels in his Periphyseon. 
The glosses may in part reflect his possible early encounters with Carolingian 
learning as well. Yet his glosses on the Psalms in their terminology echo spe- 
cific aspects of Irish exegesis from the period, a reminder of the significance 


21 John J. Contreni, “The Irish Contribution to the European Classroom,” in Proceedings of 
the Seventh International Congress of Celtic Studies Held at Oxford from oth to 15th July, 
1983, ed. D. Ellis Evans, John G. Griffith, and E.M. Jope (Oxford, 1986), 79-90. See also T.M. 
Charles-Edwards, Farly Christian Ireland (Cambridge, Eng.: 2000), 592. 

22 On the monastic reform movement in relation to early Irish ascetic practice and notions 
of exile, see Chapter 6 of Siewers, Strange Beauty. See also Westley Follett, Céli Dé in Ire- 
land: Monastic Writing and Identity in the Early Middle Ages (Woodbridge, Eng.: 2006). 
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of the Psalter in monastic educational contexts in Ireland.?? Another specific 
parallel to Irish learning, as documented by Contreni and O Néill, lies in the 
glosses’ emphasis on “literal and practical approach to the study of the Penta- 
teuch cultivated in the Irish schools,” in their interest in material aspects of Old 
Testament culture, and in drawing parallels between them and early medieval 
Irish life. Such an Antiochene-style literal approach to exegesis, with its met- 
onymic overtones, extends to the emphasis in the Old Irish glosses on etymol- 
ogy, expressing a melding of Irish and biblical learning with iconographic and 
hesychastic overtones reflective of early Irish Christian ascetic focus. These 
again will be explored further in the later section on the treatment of the di- 
vine names in the Periphyseon. 

Eriugena’s scholarly career centered on the Frankish court of Charles the 
Bald and related intellectual and ecclesiastical networks. But both his Irish 
background and his floruit still place him firmly in an epoch before the emer- 
gence of what one historical survey has called a different “matrix of mentality 
and demography” that emerged in high medieval Latin Europe in the uth cen- 
tury, an era that also marked more definite divisions between the Eastern and 
Western churches. At that point, patristic scholar Andrew Louth describes the 
emergence of large-scale changes in European notions of the body, nature, and 
individual identity, which wrought a transition from a sense of the body as en- 
gaged with the cosmos, to the body as expressing an inner reality of self.?^ Eri- 
ugena drew on the earlier cosmic Christian synthesis of ideas, echoing the rich 
but ambiguous earlier interactions of Mediterranean cultures in the Christian 
East and West with Atlantic Europe, during the afterglow of the cultural golden 
age of early Christian Ireland. Contreni and Ó Néill conclude that Eriugena's 
work, apart from aspects of the glosses earlier in his career, “does not display 
the characteristics of Irish scholarship which regularly occur in the writings 
of other, contemporary Irish peregrini on the continent.?5 But, following on 
the suggestions outlined in the first section, Eriugena's Periphyseon discloses a 
larger cosmopolitan early Christian literary environment when contextualized 
in a deep structure of Irish influence. 


23 . Contreni and Ó'Néill (eds.), Glossae diuinae historiae, 52, 55. 

24 Felipe Fernández-Armesto and James Muldoon use the section heading "The Matrix: 
Mentality and Demography” to describe the rise of the high medieval Latin West in the 
uth century and onward, in their edited collection, Internal Colonization in Medieval Eu- 
rope, the second volume in their series The Expannsion of Latin Europe, 1000-1500 (Farn- 
ham, Eng.: 2008). On changing cultural focus on identity and body in the West with the 
emergence of Scholasticism, see Andrew Louth, "The Body in Western Catholic Christian- 
ity,” in Religion and the Body, ed. Sarah Coakley (Cambridge, Eng.: 1997), 111-30. 

25 Contreni and Ó'Néill, Glossae diuinae historiae, 50. 
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4 The Periphyseon as Irish Hexaemeral Literature 


Early Christian Ireland famously included an emphasis on monasticism, 
though not exclusive of episcopal hierarchy and pastoral concerns, as recent 
scholarship has stressed. And early Irish monastic literary culture (which ex- 
tended around Western Europe through the influence of peregrini including 
scholars such as Eriugena) showed a distinctive concern with relating biblical 
and “natural” or indigenous modes of meaning, as expressed in canons and 
secular laws, in interest in subjects such as meteorology and astronomical 
cycles, and in hagiography, histories, place-name narratives, and genealogies 
often shaping native lore as type of indigenous Old Testament. That concern 
also expressed itself in relating the natural physical world to the biblical, par- 
ticularly in the form of exegesis termed hexaemeral, focusing on the six days 
of Creation as described in Genesis (including also explication of the Fall). As 
noted, Eriugena’s Periphyseon can be read as a culminating philosophical work 
in that early Irish genre. Both its similarities and differences from earlier Irish 
hexaemeral writings can be understood in contexts of early Irish monastic lit- 
erary culture. As the historian Michael Richter observed, 


The concept of the ‘natural good’ in the Irish laws and hagiographical 
works was not invented by Irish scholars; instead a theological issue of 
considerable importance which had been discussed widely in the Medi- 
terranean world of late antiquity had found its way to Ireland, and the 
position on this issue that was accepted by scholars of various sorts of 
outlook was one which approved of the concept of the ‘naturally good. It 
appears as firmly established in the late 7th century and had most likely 
been absorbed considerably earlier. If the Irish Christian teachers had 
had a choice between Augustine and others, they chose the others.?$ 


The Eriugenist Dermot Moran has noted how John Scottus' work as "an Irish 
scholar living in France and an enthusiastic student of Byzantine Christianity" 
linked Latin and Greek learning, yet there were reasons in Irish contexts for 
his affinity for such synthesis.2” One was the early Irish literary interest in the 
"naturally good" noted by Richter, which perhaps reflected but certainly would 
be receptive to a non-Augustinian strain in monastic asceticism, which found 


26 Michael Richter Ireland and Her Neighbours in the Seventh Century (New York: 1999), 37. 
27 Dermot Moran, The Philosophy of John Scottus Eriugena: A Study of Idealism in the Middle 
Ages (Cambridge, Eng.: 1989), 4. 
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its origins in the Eastern Mediterranean, and its echoes in works of John Cas- 
sian, on which some early Irish penitential and monastic texts drew.?? 

The historian Colman Etchingham describes how ascetic penitentialism in 
early Christian Ireland, exemplified by the Irish “colors of martyrdom,” extend- 
ed to laity “in a quasi- or paramonasticism,' with an emphasis on embodied 
transcendence, involving the original sense of ascesis as exercise or training.?9 
Thus we hear of famous accounts of strict Irish ascetic discipline, such as hours 
spent in the cold ocean in prayer, modeling narratives of the Eastern desert 
fathers exemplified in Athanasius' Vita of St. Antony. To return to Jeauneau's 
analysis of the sea as an image in the Periphyseon, the Latin desertum became 
a term used by the Irish for the sea, as well as for remote hermitages in bogs 
and on islands. Irish derivations of desertum became terms for monastic enclo- 
sures and solitary monastics.?° Just as in Russia forests became the Northern 
Thebaid (playing on the name of a desert region in Egypt), so too in Ireland the 
archipelago of ocean and islands in northwestern Europe became the desert. 
The architecture of early Irish monasteries, not looking inward to cloisters as 
in the Western High Middle Ages, but more outward oriented, amid a land- 
scape filled with small churches that presumably would have had crowds out- 
side for liturgies and feasts, and lay paramonastic households in outer circles 
of monastic centers, expressed a certain cosmic engagement evident in early 
desert monasticism. In this cultural world, anchorites according to some early 
Irish canons, “enjoyed the highest status, on a par with that of the bishop, the 
king, and other notables," paralleling the high moral standing of an Athonite 
gerond or Russian staretz in modern times, with also some fluidity between 
solitary and coenobitic practice within communities.?! 

The historian Donnchadh Ó Corráin sums up the early Irish Church in this 
way: 


There were worldly and opulent prince-abbots with aristocratic wives, 
great administrators and political clerics, rigorist anchorites like Colcu 
who gave most of his food to the poor because he doubted the purity of 
the monks who provided it, poor country parsons, and a cultivated clergy 


28 . Cólman Etchingham, Church Organisation in Ireland AD 650 to 1000 (Naas, Ireland: 1999), 
327; Donnchadh Ó Corráin, "The Historical and Cultural Background of the Book of Kells,’ 
in The Book of Kells: Proceedings of a Conference at Trinity College, Dublin, September 6-9, 
1992, ed. Felicity O'Mahony (Brookfield, V.T.: 1992), 7, 11, and 14. 

29 Etchingham, Church Organisation, 317. On the Irish “colors of martyrdom” and their cos- 
mic connections, see Siewers "The Greyest-Greenest-Bluest Eye," 31-66. 

30 Etchingham, Church Organisation, 351, 359. 

31 lbid. 323. 
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that maintained a high level of scholarship, produced fine art, and a lit- 
erature of distinction. The great monastery-towns that had deep pock- 
ets and high aspirations carried this cultural activity as long as they had 
the resources to do so. The Book of Kells is the finest monument to their 
kind.32 


Such multiple overlapping hierarchies, entwined with native Irish social net- 
works and cultural landscape, contextualizes an Irish interest in hexaemeral 
writing that included 7th-century cosmological writings, most notably De 
Mirabilibus Sacrae Scripturae, by the Irish Augustine, and De Ordine Creatura- 
rum.?? Irish interest in exegesis of Genesis included relating it to syncretic Irish 
scholarship; this also is seen early in the poetic Altus Prosator, attributed to St. 
Columba, the 10th-century Saltair na Rann, and the nth-century mythic his- 
tory of Ireland back to the creation, Lebor Gabála Érenn. More than a tenth of 
a large late-8th-century compilation of exegesis on the Old Testament attrib- 
uted to Irish sources focuses on the first three chapters of Genesis. As Martin 
McNamara noted, "it appears that the early Irish were particularly interested in 
the Book of Genesis, especially in Chapters 1-3, and that they wrote extensively 
on it.”34 

Indeed, the Periphyseon focuses extensively on those chapters, in a long sec- 
tion in Book Three, throughout Book Four, and in the opening of Book Five. 
While McNamara suggested a distinctively Irish emphasis on Antiochene-style 
literal interpretation, which he contrasted with Eriugena's famous image of the 
multi-colored peacock indicating variegated possibilities of interpreting scrip- 
ture, nonetheless the Periphyseon's spiritual commentary remains connected 


32 Ó Corráin, “The Historical and Cultural Background,” 32. 

33 Augustinus Hibernicus (the Irish Augustine), De mirabilibus sacrae scripturae, PL 35, vol. 
3, bk. 2 (Paris, 1841), 2149-202; portions translated in John Carey, King of Mysteries: Early 
Trish Religious Writings, 2nd ed. (Dublin: 2000), 51-74; “The Treatise De mirabilibus sacrae 
scripturae: Critical Edition, With Introduction, English Translation of the Long Recen- 
sion, and Some Notes,” ed. and trans. Gerard MacGinty, 2 vols. (PhD diss., National Uni- 
versity of Ireland, 1971). For an edited text and Spanish translation of the Liber de Ordine, 
see Liber de Ordine Creaturarum: Un anómimo irlandés, del siglo v11, ed. and trans. Manuel 
C. Díaz y Díaz (Santiago de Compostela: 1972). I am grateful to my former student Marcus 
Ladd for his sharing his own translation. The definitive scholarly survey of both works and 
their place in early Irish literary culture is Marina Smyth’s Understanding the Universe in 
Seventh-Century Ireland (Woodbridge, Eng.: 1996); and for an important scholarly reflec- 
tion on early Irish Christian cosmology see John Carey, A Single Ray of the Sun: Religious 
Speculation in Early Ireland (Andover, M.A.: 1999). 

34 Martin McNamara, "The Irish Tradition of Biblical Exegesis, A.D. 550-800,” in BH, 28. 
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with details from the text and is concerned with connecting the spiritual and 
the natural as both relate to earthly experience.*° Eriugena writes, 


Far from anything preventing us, reason herself, in my opinion, if we 
could but listen to her more carefully, insists that we should understand 
the relation which exists between the Sacred Texts and reality. For there 
are many ways, indeed an infinite number, of interpreting the Scriptures, 
just as in one and the same feather of a peacock and even ina single small 
portion of the feather, we see a marvelously beautiful variety of innumer- 
able colours. And this variety of interpretation is not contrary to nature, 
for this tangible earth and water are bodies composed of the qualities 
of the four elements: and they bring forth nothing of themselves and in 
spite of all appearance no natural species is born of them. No: it is by the 
operation of that Life Force which is called the nutritive, in accordance 
with the laws and principles which were implanted in those elements, 
that the potency of the seeds which they contain bursts forth from the se- 
cret recesses of creation, as far as it is permitted by the Divine Providence, 
through the genera and the forms into the different species of grasses, 
twigs, and animals: so that the coming into being of all things which ap- 
pear to be born of earth and water originates from the same source when 
the elements themselves have issued forth into their natural species and 
qualities and quantities. For there is a most general nature in which all 
things participate, which is created by the One Universal Principle. And 
from this nature, as from a most ample fountain, are derived streams, 
so to speak; and they gush forth in a variety of individual forms through 
the hidden channels of corporeal creation. For the potency which I have 
mentioned, coming forth from the hidden places of nature through the 
various seeds, first declares itself in those seeds, and then mixed with 
various fluids pullulates into the distinct species of the sensibles.36 


35 Ibid., 48. 

36 Non solum, ut opinor, nil obstat, uerum etiam ut ita intelligamus ea quae scripta sunt 
secundum ueritatem rerum factarum, ratio ipsa intenius considerata nos aduocat. Est 
enim multiplex et infinitus diuinorum eloquiorum intellectus. Siquidem in penna pauo- 
nis una eademque mirabilis ac pulcra innumerabilium colorum uarietas conspicitur in 
uno eodemque local eiusdem pennae portiunculae. Et quidem natura ipsa rerum ad 
hunc adtrahit intellectum. Terra nanque ista sensibilis et aqua corpora composita sunt 
ex qualitatibus quattuor elimentorum; et nihil de se gignunt, nullaque species naturae 
ex eis nascitur, quamuis ex eis nasci uideatur. Vis autem seminum, quae in eis sunt, ope- 
rante illa uita, quae nutritiua dicitur, secundum leges et rationes insitas, quantum sinit 
diuina prouidentia, in diuersas species herbarum, surculorum, animalium per genera et 
formas ex secretis creaturae sinibus erumpit. Ac per hoc, unde terra et aqua uisibilis et 
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This iconographic-style approach to Nature recognizes it as both that which 
is and that which is not, as Eriugena opens the Periphyseon in apophatic terms: 
the integrated material and immaterial (or meaningful but unobjectifiable) 
aspects of Nature. 

The Periphyseon's frequent references to life emerging in the “secret folds 
of nature" (in secretissimis naturae sinibus), or similar phrases, are its most im- 
portant connection to the best known of its predecessors in the genre of Irish 
hexaemeral exegesis, namely the 7th-century De Mirabilibus Sacrae Scripturae, 
by a writer now known as the Irish Augustine or Augustinus Hibernicus. De 
Mirabilibus describes how we should approach natural explanations of biblical 
miracles from the standpoint of “unformed matter,” ex informi materia, so that 


even if we should see something new appear among creatures, God, it 
must be realized, does not create there a new nature, but governs one 
made long ago; but he, who created, is so powerful in the governing of 
his creation, that he seems, as it were, to create a new nature, when from 
the secret depths of a nature he brings forth what was hidden within it.3” 


In explicating the naturalness of the burning bush seen by Moses, for example, 
the Irish Augustine offers different possibilities, including a kind of bush that 
naturally burns but is not consumed, but adds, 


Or assuredly, in that bush that fire seen was not the enemy of trees, but 
rather that fire was there of which it is said: He makes his angels spirits 
and his ministers a burning fire. The fire in the bush therefore is proved to 


tractabilis in suas naturales species et qualitates et quantitates processere, inde omnia 
quae ex eis nasci uidentur generationis suae originem sumunt. Est enim generalissima 
quadam atque communis omnium natura, ab uno omnium principio creata, ex qua ueluti 
amplissimo fonte per poros ocultos corporalis creaturae ueluti quidam riuuli deriuantur, 
et in diuersas formas singularum rerum eructant. Praedicta siquidem uis per diuersa se- 
mina ex archanis naturae proueniens, primumque in ipsis seminibus erumpens, deinde 
diuersis umoribus admixta, in species singulas sensibiles ebullit. PP. 1v, 749c, CCCM 164, 
202-03; trans. Sheldon-Williams and O'Meara, 390; as corrected in Periphyseon (De Di- 
visione Naturae), vol. 4, ed. Édouard. Jeauneau, trans. I.P. Sheldon-Williams and John J. 
O'Meara, Scriptores Latini Hiberniae 13. (Dublin: 1995), 285 n. 29. 

37 Augustinus Hibernicus, “The Treatise De mirabilibus sacrae Scripturae, ed. and trans. 
MacGinty, vol. 2, 7—7a, ll10—1:: ac per hoc etiam si noui aliquid in creaturis exoriri uidea- 
mus, non creare ibi nouam naturam, sed gubernare olim creatam Deus putandus est; sed 
ita est potens in gubernatione creaturae qui condidit ut ueluti naturam nouam creare 
uideatur cum de abditis naturae sinibus quod in illa latebat depromit. Ibid, vol. 2, 8-9a. 
Of many references to the secret folds of Nature in the Periphyseon, see for example PP. 1, 
444€, CCCM 161, 6. 
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be incorporeal, which while it was shown to a corporeal man had neces- 
sarily to be shown in some bodily material. 


In this the Irish Augustine’s exegesis seems to include ideas related to the logoi 
or uncreated energies explicated by Maximus the Confessor in his Ambigua 
to John translated by Eriugena.?8 Indeed, the earlier Irish writer's emphasis on 
a higher and lower ratio to explain the naturalness of miracles, mirrors the 
Greek logoi in Maximus, in the sense of the higher ratio being also a deeper 
sense of transformative divine reality in Nature, akin in certain respects to Eri- 
ugena's primordial causes.?? 

Both the De Mirabilibus and Liber de Ordine, and then the Periphyseon, 
emphasize the potential future transformation of the world, rather than its 
destruction, suggesting the theophanic nature of creation, an iconographic 
cosmology related to transfigurative desert ascetic theology, or what came to 
be called theosis in the East. Both Eriugena and Augustinus Hibernicus drew 
on Augustine's Latin hexaemeral work, and yet arguably departed from it in 
ways that seemed to parallel emphases of Greek and Syriac patristic writings. 
The Celticist John Carey argues that, unlike Augustine, Augustinus Hiber- 
nicus indicates "there is no gap—as there sometimes seems to be for Saint 
Augustine— between a thing's interior essence and its phenomenal character,’ 
and seeks to prove the miraculous to be harmonious with nature.^? The same 
could be said of Eriugena's emphases in the Periphyseon. 

Maximus' adaptation of the Christian Dionysius' apophatic cosmic hierar- 
chy, by which Dionysius’ divine willings became Maximus’ logoi, seems to have 
enabled Eriugena to articulate a philosophy of Nature drawing also on his own 
educational background in the Irish ascetic sense of the “naturally good.” Dio- 
nysius’ view of the importance of hierarchy, in experiencing God through sym- 
bols in creation, related to the continuum of primordial causes, theophanies, 


38 Fora new critical edition and translation of Maximus’ work, see Maximos the Confessor, 
On Difficulties in the Church Fathers: The Ambigua, trans. and ed. Nicholas Constas, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, M.A.: 2014). Maximus’ main discussion of the logoi is located in the sections 
known as the Ambigua to John translated by Eriugena. 

39 As in, for example, PP. 111, 690cd, CCCM 163, 102. Eriugena did describe the primordial 
causes as created, following a developing Western articulation of created grace arching 
from Augustine to Aquinas and beyond, yet also indicated that they could be considered 
in God and thus divine or uncreated, depending on one's perspective. They seem in his 
synthesis of Latin and Greek hexaemeral writings to indicate a dynamic spectrum of 
theophanies as forming and energizing creation, which Maximus indicated by identify- 
ing the logoi with energies and the divine Logos in his Ambigua ad Iohannem 7 and 22. See 
PP. 111, 640cd, CCCM 163, 33; and PP. v, 888a, CCCM 165, 41; also PP. 1, 448ab, CCCM 161, u. 

40 Carey, A Single Ray, 50. 
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and physical effects in Eriugena’s philosophy, resulting in an iconographic 
sense of creation. In this way the detailed examination of the Genesis creation 
account in the last part of Book Three, throughout Book Four, and at the start of 
Book Five in the Periphyseon, echoes the earlier Irish hexaemeral tradition and 
its cosmopolitan sources. Eriugena’s more spiritual approach emerges from his 
detailed explication of place and names in Book One, which reflects Maximus’ 
sense in the 7th century of logoi as metonymic in their shaping and redeeming 
of creation. For Eriugena, the primordial causes and names are metaphoric 
definitions of God that are also places and metonymic. Paradise is both a place 
and human nature in the image of God. This cosmology exemplifies the incar- 
national connection between ascetic practices of desert monasticism in early 
Christian Irish literary culture as well as in the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
the embodied experience of the “naturally good” that is a primary concern of 
Irish hexaemeral tradition: the Logos embodied as logoi, and vice versa, as ex- 
plicated by Maximus and Eriugena. The eminent Christian bioethicist H. Tris- 
tram Engelhardt has glossed an ascetic text from St. Basil of Caesarea (a writer 
whose work is reflected in Irish hexaemeral tradition, including the Periphy- 
seon) on this “desert” sense of the naturally good in this way: “Natural law is, 
after all, the spark of God’s love in our nature, not the biological state of affairs 
we find in broken nature. Natural law is not an objective external constraint, 
but the will of the living God experienced in our conscience... Traditional 
Christians recognize the reference environment for humans to be Eden, and 
the goal of all adaptation to be the pursuit of holiness."^! 

Ó Corráin's earlier cited reference to the Book of Kells (c. 800) as exemplify- 
ing Irish monastic cultural achievement can help shed light on the nearly con- 
temporary affinity in Eriugena's work for Maximus the Confessor's logoi as a 
source for John Scottus' own adaptation of the Irish hexaemeral tradition, and 
the cosmopolitan “Irishness” of that affinity. The chi-rho page in Kells shows 
the thickening of word into image celebrated by Byzantine iconographic the- 
ology, and the Irish book also tellingly includes what some consider to be the 
oldest extant depiction of the Mother of God in the West, in Byzantine form. 
John Cassian's writings, articulating the influence of desert asceticism on the 
early medieval Christian West, of which Ireland was a leading culture, empha- 
size the link between words and meditative embodied prayer, which in the 
East became known as hesychasm. This connection between early Irish asceti- 
cal emphases and Eriugena's exploration of names for God will be explored 
further in the next section. 


41 H. Tristram Engelhardt, Jr., The Foundations of Christian Bioethics (Beverly, M.A.: 2000), 
246-47. 
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5 Asceticism and Hesychasm: An Irish-Byzantine Background 


Scholarship contextualizing Eriugena more fully in Latin medieval intellectual 
history understandably has traced reception of his writings in later Western 
Scholasticism and mysticism. But placing Eriugena also in early Irish contexts 
can help balance such assessments with an understanding of his writing as 
pre-Scholastic, in dialogue with a Christian culture still (despite disruptions) 
interweaving both West and East. A sense of early Irish Christian culture's 
emphases on cosmic “desert” asceticism, touched on the last section, relates 
to what became more fully articulated later in apophaticism and hesychasm 
especially in the Christian East, while retrospectively appearing to be distinc- 
tive in Irish contexts in the West.*? Eriugena's discussion of the divine names 
and place in the Periphyseon expresses broad but significant parallels both to 
early Irish accounts of embodied asceticism and to Byzantine hesychasm. The 
overlap between the two can be glimpsed not only in Irish penitential texts 
and saints’ Lives, but also in the text of the Irish embodied “colors of martyr- 
dom,” and the relation between what John Wortley has described of meditative 
chant-prayer among desert ascetics of the Eastern Mediterranean, and John 
Cassian’s influential articulation of psychosomatic meditative prayer, adapted 
from Eastern sources.^? These practices are perhaps best known today in ac- 
counts of the Jesus Prayer.^^ 

In discussing etymology of the Greek name for God, Eriugena explicates 
it as being derived from roots meaning both “to see" and “to run,” indicating 
simultaneous rest and motion. Such a term becomes experienced as a mode 


42 X Onhesychasm, see The Philokalia: The Complete Text Compiled by St. Nikodimos of the Holy 
Mountain and St. Makarios of Corinth, trans. and ed. G.E.H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, and 
Kallistos Ware (London: 1998), vol. 4; Sergius Bulgakov, Icons and the Name of God, trans. 
Boris Jakim (Grand Rapids, M.L; 2012); Loren Graham and Jean-Michel Kantor, Naming In- 
finity: A True Story of Religious Mysticism and Mathematical Creativity (Cambridge, M.A.: 
2009). 

43 On the embodied cosmic aspects of the “colors of martyrdom,” see Alfred Kentigern Siew- 
ers, Strange Beauty (see n. 10), chap. 4, 97-110. Also see John Wortley, “How the Desert 
Fathers ‘Meditated,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 46 (2006): 315-28; and Cassian's 
discussion of embodied prayer in his ninth and tenth Conferences. 

44 On the Jesus Prayer, see the edition of The Way of the Pilgrim, ed. Aleksei Pentkovsky, 
trans. T. Allan Smith as The Pilgrim's Tale (New York: 1999). Also see, Rowan Williams' 
discussion of the Jesus Prayer in "After God: How to fill the Faith-Shaped Hole in Modern 
Life,” New Statesman, July 8, 2014. http://www.newstatesman.com/culture/2014/07/after- 
god-how-fill-faith-shaped-hole-modern-life (accessed 7/15/14). Eriugena's discussion of 
proper names for God, beyond the metaphoric, in an apophatic sense, could be taken 
as anticipating some of the later literature on the Jesus Prayer as invoking God's incarna- 
tional yet transcendent name (PP. 1, 460d, CCCM 161, 29). 
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that is also a theophany, in his view.^? Speaking of the metaphoric nature of 
that naming, he writes, “Therefore these names, like many similar ones also, 
are transferred from the creature by a kind of divine metaphor to the Creator.” 
Then, following up on the discussion of rest and motion, he concludes that, as 
with the physical formation of written and audible words, Divine Nature, 


although it creates all things and cannot be created by anything, is in an 
admirable manner created in all things which take their being from it; 
so that, as the intelligence of the mind or its purpose or its intention or 
however this first and innermost motion of ours may be called, having, as 
we said, entered upon thought and received the forms of certain phanta- 
sies, and having then proceeded into the symbols of sounds or the signs 
of sensible motions, is not inappropriately said to become—for, being in 
itself, without any sensible form, it becomes formed in fantasies—, so the 
Divine Essence which when it subsists by itself surpasses every intellect 
is correctly said to be created in those things which are made by itself and 
through itself and in itself [and for itself], so that in them either by the 
intellect, if they are only intelligible, or by the sense, if they are visible, it 
comes to be known by those who investigate it in the right spirit.^9 


So Eriugena identifies names of God with the divine and cosmic continuum 
of primordial causes, theophanies, and material effects, parallel to Maximus' 
logoi and Dionysius’ willings in divine and cosmic hierarchy—the logoi being 
identified by Maximus also with energies, known as the uncreated energies 
in Byzantine theology and hesychasm. Theophanies in creation are images of 
eternal causes, and are identified with names or words, which iconographi- 
cally can be experienced as thickening into images, as embodied virtues and 


45 PP. 1, 446cd, CCCM 161, 9. 

46 . PP.r, 453b and 454cd, CCCM 161, 19 and 21; trans. Sheldon-Williams and O'Meara, 39-41: 
Haec igitur nomina sicut et multa similia ex creatura per quandam diuinam metaphoram 
ad creatorem referenutur ... diuina natura ... dum omnia creat et a nullo creari nesciat, 
in ominbus quae ab ea sunt mirabili modo creatur, ut, quemadmodum mentis intelligen- 
tia seu propositum seu consilium seu quoquo modo motus ille noster intimus et primus 
dici possit dum in cogitationem, ut diximus, uenerit quadamque phantasiarum formas 
acceperit deindeque in signa uocum seu sensibilium motuum indicia processerit, non 
incongrue dicitur fieri—fit enim in phantasiis formatus qui per se omni sennsibili caret 
forma—ita diuina essentia, quae per se subsistens omnen superat intellectum, in his 
quae a se et per se et in se et ad se facta sunt recte dicitur creari, ut in eis siue intellectu 
si solummodo intelligibilia sunt, siue sensu si sensibilia sint, ab his qui eam recto studio 
inquirun cognoscatur. 
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categories of place.^? The ultimate iconic symbol, the names of the Trinity, 
thus expresses relationship rather than essential nature.*8 

St. Basil the Great taught a synergy of grace and asceticism enkindling the 
spark of divine love within, even as the Irish wrote of ascetics as kindled sparks, 
oíbelteóir, in effect, of the divine energies, the logoi or theophanic names.^? 
One meaning of logos, “harmony,” undergirds Eriugena's discussion of connec- 
tions between a musical sense of the cosmos as harmony, linking natural law 
and biblical principle, by evoking “the harmony of nature.*? Eriugena even 
related this energy-harmony, in good Irish scholarly fashion, to the liberal arts 
themselves, as a kind of quasi-hesychastic hierarchy of logoi, but in a more apo- 
phatic and experiential way than much of later Western Scholasticism.5! There 
is always an incarnational context to his discussion. He identifies place with 
definition and with naming, and place also with metonomy, a type of physical- 
ly based metaphor, paradoxically incorporeal and transfigurative at the same 
time, symbolically embodied and not simply materialistic but meaningful.5? 
He also relates the similar trope of synecdoche to scriptural word-images en- 
twined with reality, echoing the Incarnation.>3 Sounding like an early source for 
Heidegger, as Dermot Moran's studies have noted, or an early eco-semiotician, 
Eriugena concludes that a merely objectified sense of world is not a place. He 
distinguishes world from earth, and place from a merely materialistic sense of 
body. The latter for him would parallel binarized or objectifying terminology.5* 

This metonymic aspect of naming as place relates to the theophanic hierar- 
chy, and through that to ascetic practice paralleling hesychasm, but also to the 
early Irish literary emphases on place-name lore and on overlay landscape (the 
“Otherworld”), to be returned to briefly in the next section. Book One of the 


47 PP. 1, 448b, CCCM 161, 11. 

48 PP. 1, 447a, CCCM 161, 9. 

49 St. Basil, Ascetical Works, trans. M. Monica Wagner The Fathers of the Church 9 
(Washington, D.C.: 1962), 233 (response to Question 2 in The Long Rules). 

50 PP. 111, 637a and 638d, CCCM 163, 27-30; PP. 111, 722€, CCCM 163, 147. 

51 PP. 1, 486bd and 521b, cccM 161, 62 and 108. See also PP. 1, 508d and 509a, CCCM 161. 
Eriugena's sense of reason trumping authority is related to the former's experientially 
embodied nature; PP. 1, 513b, CCCM 161, 98. 

52 Place occupies a large swathe of the discussion in Book One of the Periphyseon. On place 
as definition, see for example PP. 1, 485cd and 486a, CCCM 161, 61. On place and metony- 
my, see PP. 1, 480bc, CCCM 161, 54. 

53 PP. 1, 559a, CCCM 162, 44; PP. Iv, 859c, CCCM 164, 167. 

54 See PP. 1, 478ab, 479c, 480a, CCCM 161, 51-3. On Heidegger and Eriugena, see Der- 
mot Moran, "The Secret Folds of Nature': Eriugena's Expansive Concept of Nature," in 
Re-Imagining Nature: Environmental Humanities and Ecosemiotics, ed. Alfred Kentigern 
Siewers (Lewisburg, P.A.: 2013), 109-26. On non-binarized or relational terminology, see 
PP. 1, 459d, CCCM 161, 28. 
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Periphyseon describes proper nature as a container, which lends its name to 
that which is contained, from the perspective of that which is contained. But 
the proper nature as essence, ultimately as God, paradoxically remains beyond 
naming in the sense of essentializing. What could be called a resulting hierar- 
chy of names indicates the simultaneous cataphatic and apophatic approach- 
es that Eriugena describes, following Dionysius and Maximus, paralleling the 
Christian ascetic experience of synergeia between grace and works, evident in 
Cassian's writings and in both early Irish and Byzantine monasticism. Names 
proceed from embodied points of view but meld into the hierarchy of theoph- 
anies and causes, and vice versa, integrate also subject and what is predicated 
of a subject.” Essential identity likewise is itself relational and not objectifi- 
able.56 This paradox of synergy in some ways is approximated by the logical 
mode of abduction in Charles S. Peirce's philosophy of semiosis, a basis for the 
field of ecosemiotics in environmental studies today.5? 

To review again the importance of early or "desert" ascetic monasticism to 
early medieval Ireland, the contemplative recluse or oíbelteóir ("spark of the 
contemplative life") was related in texts to the déorad Dé or "exile of God,” also 
a type of contemplative anchorite or hermit. The status of the oíbelteóir in- 
volved being seen as equipped for miracles and to act as a judge, as a holy 
elder.5? Latin learning seems to have been associated with the monastic train- 
ing and discipline appropriate for the "exile of God" or ascetic solitary, distin- 
guished from the oíbelteóir type, perhaps indicating for the latter the respected 
higher condition of what in the Eastern Christian tradition would come to be 
known as a noetic holiness of experience. Irish terminology for the “exile of 
God” seemed to parallel the Latin peregrinus, used in Eriugena’s era of learned 
Irish Christian exiles on the continent, such as himself.59 Nevertheless, based 
on Etchingham’s careful study, there seems to have been a relation between 
both types of recluses, and the connection may lie partly in the high level of 
preparation expected to be a successful contemplative monk. Elite groups, 
which could be attached to larger communities, by the early 8th century at 
least reflected “an amalgam of eremetic ideals and cenobitic [community] 


55  PP.1,467a and 470d, CCCM 161, 37-41; PP. 111, 704b, CCCM 163, 122. 

56 . PP.r, 490a, CCCM 161, 66. 

57  OnPeirce, ecosemitics, and connections to patristic and early Irish Christian cosmology, 
see Alfred Kentigern Siewers (ed.), introduction and chap. 2, "The Ecopoetics of Creation: 
Genesis LXX 1-3,' in Re-Imagining Nature: Environmental Humanities and Ecosemiotics 
(Lewisburg, P.A.: 2013), 1-44, 45-78. 

58 . Cólman Etchingham, Church Organisation (see n. 28), 329-31. 

59 Ibid., 361. 
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practice."6? There seems to have been a diversity and fluidity in early Irish mo- 
nasticism between solitary and community practice, the latter including tem- 
porary solitary retreat, and also pastoral ministry including work with the sick, 
which probably constituted the Céli Dé movement.® 

Eriugena's work engages the Dionysian sense of hierarchy as energy, and the 
role of experiential and embodied theoria in realizing one's self in relation- 
ship within cosmic and ultimately divine hierarchy. This meshes with Maxi- 
mus’ adaptation of the Dionysian hierarchy and apophasis in the logoi that 
are both divine words and harmonies, spanning the physical and the spiritual 
in embodied transcendence. Thus Eriugena's discussion of the divine names, 
the primordial causes, and place, merges. His Nature is an energeia entis not a 
Scholastic analogia entis; she reflects his synthesis of Greek Christian cosmol- 
ogy with Irish desert ascetic roots. This distinctive sense of Nature also found 
textual expression in contemporary literature of the native Irish so-called Oth- 
erworld, as we shall review next. 


6 Irish Otherworld Parallels 


The longest Irish literary text of the Middle Ages, popular in the later medieval 
era, the Acallam na Senórach, or Tales of the Elders of Ireland, told of St. Patrick 
traveling around Ireland and encountering otherworldly beings and Fenian 
heroes of the ancient past.® A 12th-century account, it even has been cited as 
a potential influence on Chaucer's framing of The Canterbury Tales.®? In any 
case, it exemplifies the overlay landscape of what modern scholars dubbed 
"the Celtic Otherworld,” which in turn influenced early English texts such as 
Chaucer's work, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, and (via French romances) 
Malory's Le Morte Darthur. Such literature apparently flowered in the 8th cen- 
tury in Irish monastic literary culture, and influenced early Welsh literature 
that likewise also influenced Middle English literature. It includes the dind- 
sencha place-name literature distinctive to early Irish, along with the fantasy 
histories of pre-Christian Ireland compiled in the Lebor Gabála Erénn, but also 
especially as noted earlier the related Ulster Cycle and its satellite sagas, as well 
as the Finn Cycle. In Welsh the Mabinogi and related early Arthurian literature 


60 Ibid., 332, 347. 

61 Ibid., 351 n. 1; 359; and 341. 

62 Fora recent accessible translation with scholarly commentary, see Acallam na Senórach, 
trans. and ed. Ann Dooley and Harry Roe as Tales of the Elders of Ireland (Oxford: 1999). 

63 Rory McTurk, Chaucer and the Norse and Celtic Worlds (Aldershot, Eng.: 2005), 69-105. 
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and texts related to the mythical Taliesin in particular reflected influence from 
this early Irish literary corpus with its entwinement of spiritual and physical 
landscape.®* 

Eriugena’s description of Paradise and the earth in the Periphyseon provides 
a philosophical and theological analogue to the Otherworld literary trope, 
which seems to have originated in a desire to relate the “natural” of indigenous 
culture and landscape to biblical tradition. He spends a large section of the 
work discussing connections between earth, Paradise, human nature, the sta- 
bility of the primordial causes embedded in creation, and the local historical 
Paradise of Adam and Eve. Indeed, he identifies all these terms and ideas, while 
mainly emphasizing however a spiritual interpretation of earth and Paradise 
as human nature, but a human nature that is incarnationally imbued with the 
spectrum of primordial causes-theophanies-physical effects. This can also be 
seen in his separate prologue commentary on the Gospel of John, however his 
discussion of Paradise=earth=human nature takes up a large section of his 
major tome.® This discussion involves what Eriugena describes earlier as the 
reciprocity of metaphor, the entwinement of history and allegory in experi- 
ence of the divine words that are also harmonies cosmologically, as in the cos- 
mic harmony of music.96 Not coincidentally, music was closely associated with 
the literary Irish Otherworld, which similarly symbolized an entwinement of 
language and story with physicality, but in an imagined pre-Christian native 
context, as a kind of cycle of an Irish Old Testament. 

As such, the Otherworld served as the basis for what Northrop Frye de- 
scribed, as discussed in the introductory section, as the “green world” drama 
distinctive to English literature. The difference between the overlay landscape 
and Scholastic allegory can be seen in a comparison between the poetic land- 
scape of Chaucer's derivative Canterbury Tales and Dante's Divine Comedy. The 
former in its spring-time movement of stories across the earthly landscape 
echoes the energeia entis of the Otherworld from early literature that had de- 
veloped around the Irish Sea. The latter expresses more of the analogia entis 
of Aquinas. Eriugena's work, while not "Celtic" in the modern popular and Ro- 
mantic sense, nonetheless shows important analogies with both literary and 


64 The Celticist John Carey explains this in his Ireland and the Grail, Celtic Studies Publica- 
tions u (Aberystwyth, Wales: 2007). 

65 See, about earth, PP. 11, 549a, CCCM 162, 32 and PP. 111, 714d, CCCM 163, 136; PP. Iv, 747a, 
CCCM 164, 9; on earth as Paradise, PP. rv, 810c, CCCM 164, 98; Paradise as human nature, 
PP. Iv, 822a, CCCM 164, 114; on Paradise as local and historical, PP. rv, 829a, CCCM 164, 124.; 
on Paradise as a spiritual garden, PP. iv, 841b, CCCM 164, 142; on earth as the stability of 
the primordial causes, PP. 1v, 858c, CCCM 164, 165; and PP. 11, 539d, CCCM 162, 21. 

66 PP. 111, 705b-706a, CCCM 163, 123-25. 
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visual art that flourished in early medieval Ireland, in its broad sense of the 
interaction of text and environment. The crux of the analogue, however, lies 
in a larger realm of incarnational Christian thinking in the period, adapted by 
Irish literati concerned with the relation of an adopted spiritual tradition to 
the natural world of their archipelagic desert and culture. 


7 Conclusion 


There are important overlooked contexts for Eriugena’s philosophy of nature 
in his home culture of early Christian Ireland. As discussed, these include tra- 
ditions of biblical exegesis evident in his writings, as well as in the cosmologi- 
cal orientation of the Periphyseon, and contexts of receptivity in Irish monas- 
tic learning and practice for the particular Greek sources on which he relied 
heavily. In a contextualization ignored by many scholars in the past, Eriugena’s 
Nature can be seen in some ways as particularly Irish, because it is also cos- 
mopolitanly Christian for his time. In that paradox can be seen the fact that 
Eriugena was both an early Irish Christian and an ecumenical Christian in the 
patristic sense, engaging both Greek and Latin learning from a cultural back- 
ground steeped in a “desert” asceticism with an iconographic approach to the 
earth. While providing inspiration to some Scholastics and mystics both in the 
later medieval West, his was a light from an earlier lost Christian oikumene 
stretching from Sinai to Skellig Michael. 
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CHAPTER 2 


John Scottus, Nutritor, and the Liberal Arts 


John J. Contreni 


1 Introduction 


The Carolingian age was a golden age for the liberal arts. Varro's (116-27 BC) an- 
cient scheme for apportioning wisdom was grounded in the utility of the arts, 
a view endorsed by Cassiodorus (A.D. c.485-c.580) and Isidore of Seville (560— 
636) and underscored by Gregory of Tours (c.538—594) who described the arts 
as teaching students “how to" accomplish intellectual tasks.! By the gth century 
the arts, while still practical guides to learning, came to be viewed as consti- 
tutive elements of human nature that sin had long obscured in the souls of 
humans. Their recovery to human understanding became a profound journey 
to blessedness and unity with the divine, “the author of all the arts" in the view 
of John Scottus. Three transformative developments in the history of early Eu- 
ropean culture fueled Carolingian religious speculation about the arts. These 
changes in the cultural landscape occurred around the same time and involved 
the Carolingian world's encounter with ancient wisdom. One change included 
the acquisition of the wisdom of the Latin Fathers for whom the Carolingian 
age provided the first great audience. When it came to thinking about teaching 
and learning none was more influential than Augustine of Hippo (354-430), a 
former schoolmaster. His works, especially On Order (De ordine), elevated the 
arts from the merely useful to the mystical when he taught that they were born 
of Reason and lead the mind to God.? Second, Priscian's massive The Principles 


1 "Scire debemus ... utilitatis alicuius causa omnium artium extitisse principia,” M. Terenti Var- 
ronis De lingua latina quae supersunt, Fragmenta 117 [233], ed. Georg Goetz and Friedrich 
Schóll (Leipzig: 1910), 230, lines 24—25; Cassiodorus: Institutions of Divine and Secular Learning 
and On the Soul 11,4, trans. James W. Halporn with an introduction by Mark Vessey, Translated 
Texts for Historians 42 (Liverpool: 2004), 173: "We ought to know, as Varro says, that all arts 
initially came into being for some useful purpose.’ Isidore of Seville, “Discipline and art" 1,1, 
The *Etymologies" of Isidore of Seville, trans. Stephen A. Barney et al. (Cambridge, Eng.: 2006), 
39; Gregory of Tours: The History of the Franks 10,31, trans. Lewis Thorpe (Harmondsworth, 
Eng: 1974), 603. 

2 De ordine 2.12.35; 2.16.44, in Sancti Aurelii Augustini Contra academicos, De beata vita, De 
ordine, ed. William M. Green, CCSL 29 (Turnhout: 1970), 127; 131. See especially, James J. 
O'Donnell, “Excursus: The Liberales Disciplinae, " in idem, ([ed.] and comm.) Augustine Con- 

fessions, 3 vols. (Oxford: 1992), 2: 269-78; and Anneli Luhtala, "Unity' of the Liberal Arts in 
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of Grammar (Institutiones grammaticae), rarely consulted before the waning 
years of the 8th century, was more than just another guide to Latin grammar. 
Stoic philosophy inspired Priscian’s approach and made his grammar at once 
more dialectical and philosophical than the regnant Greater Grammar (Ars 
maior) and Lesser Grammar (Ars minor) of Donatus. Donatus’s readers learned 
a language. Priscian’s readers learned about language and about its principles 
and definitions.? The third transformative development that affected intel- 
lectual culture in early Europe also centered on the recovery of old learning, 
in this case Martianus Capella’s complex 5th-century allegory, The Marriage 
of Philology and Mercury (De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii). The rich strains 
of pagan Neoplatonism in The Marriage reinforced Christian themes of loss, 
recovery, and redemption. By the 830s Carolingian masters were laying down 
the first commentary tradition on The Marriage, a tradition that their succes- 
sors would continue to enrich. What drew Carolingian scholars to Martianus 
Capella was the same impulse that drew them to Priscian—wonder at a body 
of knowledge and a methodology that although centuries old by their time was 
intriguing and new to them. 


Carolingian readers were obviously fascinated by this text, by its mytho- 
logical and allegorical richness, by its strange language, with undreamed- 
of grammatical constructions, unusual words and neologisms, Graecisms 
and Greek words, its variety in the use of prose and metre, and the vari- 
ety of metres used. They seem to have wanted to pick Martianus's brain 
on every aspect of his work: language and vocabulary, poetic techniques, 
myth and allegory, and the technical treatises on the seven liberal arts. 
But what intrigued them most is the underlying philosophy of the work 
concerning the nature of learning, knowledge, wisdom, and enlighten- 
ment, and how all this can be reached in human existence (or how such 
wisdom is, in fact, beyond reach).* 


the Farly Middle Ages," in Flores Grammaticae: Essays in Memory of Vivien Law, ed. Nicola 
McLelland and Andrew R. Linn (Münster: 2005), 56—61. 

3 Edoardo Vineis, "Grammatica e filosofia del linguaggio in Alcuino,” Studi e saggi linguistici 
28 (1988), 403-29; Vivien Law, "Carolingian Grammarians and Theoretical Innovation," in 
Diversions of Galway: Papers From the Fifth International Conference on the History of Linguis- 
tics, ed. Anders Ahlqvist (Amsterdam: 1992), 27-38; Louis Holtz, “Alcuin et la redécouverte 
de Priscien à l'époque carolingienne,' in History of the Language Sciences: An International 
Handbook on the Evolution of the Study of Language from the Beginnings to the Present, vol. 1, 
ed. Sylvain Auroux et al. (Berlin: 2000), 525-32. 

4 Mariken Teeuwen, *Writing Between the Lines: Reflections of Scholarly Debate in Caro- 
lingian Commentary Tradition,’ in Carolingian Scholarship and Martianus Capella: Ninth- 
Century Commentary Traditions on De Nuptiis in Context, ed. Mariken Teeuwen and Sinéad 
O'Sullivan (Turnhout: 2011), 12. See also Sinéad O'Sullivan, Glossae aevi Carolini in libros 1-11 
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John Scottus (Eriugena) throughout his career participated energetically in 
the new wave of teaching and learning that the works of Priscian and Mar- 
tianus Capella unleashed. A thorough-going Augustinian, John also absorbed 
Augustine's teaching on the arts and learning from De dialectica, De doctrina 
christiana, De magistro, De musica, De ordine, and Soliloquia.> His commen- 
taries on Priscian's The Principles and Martianus Capella's The Marriage and 
observations scattered throughout his body of work record the profound role 
the liberal arts played in his thought and teaching and warrant his place as the 
most eloquent expositor of the new role of the arts in European culture.® 


2 Nutritor—"Read well, understand what you write, prove what 
you understand"? 


John Scottus entered the historical record in 850 or 851 when he was called on 
to respond to Godescalc of Orbais' suspect teachings on predestination.? The 


Martiani Capellae De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, CCCM 237 (Turnhout: 2010). These vol- 
umes and the associated website, Carolingian Scholarship and Martianus Capella: The Oldest 
Commentary Tradition, ed. Mariken Teeuwen, http://martianus.huygens.knaw.nl/path (ac- 
cessed 4 December 2018), provide scholars with tools and models to wrest meaning from the 
deep layers of glosses on The Marriage. 

5 Seethe relevant essays in Goulven Madec, Jean Scot et ses auteurs: Annotations érigéniennes 
(Paris: 1988), especially 184—88 for John's use of Augustine's works. 

6 For earlier reflections on these topics, see John J. Contreni, "John Scottus, Martin Hibernien- 
sis, the Liberal Arts, and Teaching," in Insular Latin Studies: Papers on Latin Texts and Man- 
uscripts of the British Isles, 550-1066, ed. Michael W. Herren (Toronto: 1981), 23-44; revised 
version repr. in idem, Carolingian Learning, Masters and Manuscripts (Hampshire: 1992), 
chapter v1. Gérard Mathon, "Les formes et la signification de la pédagogie des arts libéraux 
au milieu du rxe siècle: L'enseignement palatin de Jean Scot Érigéne;" in Arts libéraux et phi- 
losophie au Moyen Áge (Montréal: 1969), 47—70, was pioneering and remains fundamental. 

7 “SCRIBE RECTE lege bene, intellige quod scribis, approba quod intelligis,” in Johannis Scotti 
Annotationes in Marcianum (hereafter Annot. in notes) 8510, ed. Cora E. Lutz, Mediaeval 
Academy of America 34 (Cambridge, Mass.: 1939), 77, lines 2-3. The comment glosses Mar- 
tianus Capella's, "My duty in the early stages was to read and write correctly; but now there 
is the added duty of understanding and criticizing knowledgeably. These two aspects seem 
to me to be shared with the philosophers and the critics" (Martianus Capella and the Seven 
Liberal Arts, 2 vols., trans. William Harris Stahl and Richard Johnson, vol. 2 [New York: 1977], 
67.) 

8 For which, see now, Matthew Bryan Gillis, Heresy and Dissent in the Carolingian Empire: The 
Case of Gottschalk of Orbais (Oxford: 2017); Warren Pezé, Le virus de l'erreur: La controverse 
carolingienne sur la double prédestination: Essai d'histoire sociale (Turnhout: 2017); La contro- 
verse carolingienne sur la double prédestination: Histoire, textes, manuscrits, ed. Warren Pezé 
et al. (Turnhout: 2018), and, in this collection, Ernesto Sergio Mainoldi, “Eriugena’s Interven- 
tion in the Debate on Predestination,’ 241—66. 
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invitation from two bishops to weigh in on the predestination issue, one of the 
most troubling theological controversies of the day, testify to John’s high repu- 
tation, at least in some quarters. Florus of Lyon thought that he was the vain- 
est of men, but grudgingly conceded that he had heard from many that John 
was admired as a teacher and scholar? That he was residing at King Charles 
the Bald’s (840-77) palace when Archbishop Hincmar of Reims (845-82) and 
Bishop Pardulus of Laon (847-57) recruited him puts him among the elite 
intellectuals of his time.!? So, his first appearance in the historical record at 
mid-century should be viewed as the approximate midpoint of his career and 
not its beginning. By the time he crafted the confident and audacious On Pre- 
destination (De praedestinatione), John Scottus was a well-seasoned teacher. 
Indirect evidence suggests that during the early decades of his career in the 
land of Franks, Eriugena taught the liberal arts. 

No source designates the palatine scholar as magister. When it came to de- 
scribing his role in Periphyseon, he significantly chose the less common nutri- 
tor. "Master" or “teacher” are often used as English equivalents for nutritor 
when discussing the lead speaker of the dialogue, but nutritor is more intimate 
and suggests both teaching and close companionship.? Augustine described 
Ambrose (337-97) as the nutritor of a monastic community in Milan, but here 


9 Flori diaconi, sub nomine ecclesiae Lugdunensis, adversus Joannis Scoti Erigenae erroneas 
definitiones liber, PL 119 (Paris: 1852), 103A: "Sed quia a multis, ut audivimus, idem homo 
quasi scholasticus et eruditus admirationi habetur ... " 

10 Remigius of Lyon (citing a lost letter from Pardulus), De tribus epistolis liber, PL 121 (Paris: 
1852), 1052A: "Sed quia haec inter se valde dissentiebant, Scotum illum qui est in palatio 
regis, Joannem nomine scribere coegimus." For John's involvement in the predestination 
controversy, see David Ganz, "The Debate on Predestination,” in Charles the Bald: Court 
and Kingdom, ed. Margaret T. Gibson and Janet L. Nelson, 2nd ed. (Oxford: 1990), 283-302; 
and John Marenbon, “John Scottus and Carolingian Theology: From the De Praedestina- 
tione, its Background and its Critics, to the Periphyseon;' ibid., 303-25. 

11 The epithet appears in the earliest manuscripts of Periphyseon, but was dropped for the 
more conventional magister in later manuscripts. See I.P. Sheldon-Williams, “Notes on 
Text and Translation," in Johannis Scotti Eriugenae Periphyseon (De Divisione Naturae), vol. 
1, ed. and trans. I.P. Sheldon-Williams and Ludwig Bieler, Scriptores Latini Hiberniae 7 
(Dublin: 1968), 222. Alumnus in the earliest manuscripts gave way to the equally conven- 
tional discipulus. See Mayke de Jong, In Samuel’s Image: Child Oblation in the Early Medi- 
eval West (Leiden: 1996), 199-200, 209-1, for the spiritual and secular implications of the 
nutritor / nutritus bond, and David Ganz, "Einhardus Peccator,’ in Lay Intellectuals in the 
Carolingian World, ed. Patrick Wormald and Janet L. Nelson (Cambridge, Eng.: 2007), 46. 

12 See Julia Barrow, The Clergy in the Medieval World: Secular Clerics, Their Families and Ca- 
reers in North-Western Europe, c.800-c.1200 (Cambridge, Eng.: 2015), ch. 5: "The fostering of 
child clerics: Commendation and nutritio” (158—69). 
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he probably meant nothing more than "supporter" or “patron.”! An Anglo-Sax- 
on monk clearly distinguished between the teaching function and the bond 
of affection that linked student and nutritor when he described his teacher 
who came to him in a vision as “my former teacher and most beloved nutri- 
tor Boisil."^ One of Ceolfrith’s (c.642—716) students made the same distinction 
when he said he was both "nurtured and educated" by the abbot (*qui ab ipso 
nutritus et eruditus").5 In the gth century the essential element of affection 
continued to underscore a relationship with a nutritor. Einhard (c.770—840) fa- 
mously remembered Charlemagne (768—814) as his nutritor or "foster father,” a 
meaning that describes Einhard's sentiment more accurately than "patron."!6 
When Dhuoda (c.809-c.843) reminded her son to pray for Count Theoderic of 


ru 


Autun, his godfather, she wrote that the count would have been William’s “nu- 
tritor and loving friend" (“nutritor etenim atque amator tuus") had he lived.!” 
Hincmar of Reims remembered Abbot Hilduin of Saint-Denis (814-c.844), 
Charles the Bald's archchaplain, as his "lord and nutritor" (“domni et nutrito- 
ris mei Hilduini abbatis sacri palatii clericorum summi”).!® The archbishop as 
if to underscore the deep pain he professed when Bishop Hincmar of Laon 
(858—71), his nephew and suffragan, broke from him, repeatedly referred to his 


13 Augustine, Confessions 8.6.5, in Augustine Confessions (see n. 2) (ed., 1: 94), *et erat monas- 
terium Mediolanii plenum bonis fratribus extra urbis moenia sub Ambrosio nutritore, et 
non noveramus." 

14 Bede, Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English People 5.9, ed. Bertram Colgrave and R.A.B. 
Mynors (Oxford: 1969), 476: “magister quondam meus et nutritor amantissimus Boisil." 

15 Historia abbatum auctore anonymo 2.14, in Venerabilis Baedae Opera historica, vol. 1, ed. 
Charles Plummer (Oxford: 1896), 393. 

16 Vita Karoli Magni imperatoris, prologue, in Éginhard: Vie de Charlemagne, ed. Louis Hal- 
phen, 3rd ed. (Paris: 1947), 2: "Vitam et conversationem et ex parte non modica res ges- 
tas domini et nutritoris mei Karoli ... " For “foster father,’ see Samuel Epes Turner's 1880 
translation reprinted in The Life of Charlemagne by Einhard, foreword by Sidney Painter 
(Ann Arbor: 1960), 15; Charlemagne's Courtier: The Complete Einhard, trans. Paul Edward 
Dutton (Peterborough: 1998), 14; Einhard and Notker the Stammerer, Two Lives of Char- 
lemagne, trans. David Ganz (London: 2008), 17; and, Charlemagne and Louis the Pious: The 
Lives of Einhard, Notker, Ermoldus, Thegan, and the Astronomer, trans. Thomas F.X. Noble 
(University Park, Pa.: 2009), 22. Lewis Thorpe preferred “patron” (Einhard and Notker the 
Stammerer, Two Lives of Charlemagne [London: 1969], 51). 

17 Liber manualis 8.15, in Dhuoda: Manuel pour mon fils, ed. Pierre Riché, trans. Bernard de 
Vregille and Claude Mondésert (Paris: 1975), 320, lines 6—7. The translators chose éduca- 
teur for nutritor. Carol Neel (Handbook for William: A Carolingian Women's Counsel for her 
Son, by Dhuoda, trans. Carol Neel [Washington, D.C.: 1999], 88) chose “foster-father.” 

18 "Epistola 23 ad Carolum imperatorem, De auctoritate Vitae S. Dionysii ab Anastasio trans- 
latae,” in PL 126 (Paris: 1852), 154A. 
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role as nutritor to his younger namesake.? In the Annotations on Martianus 
(Annotationes in Marcianum), John Scottus used nutrix and nutrituram to refer 
to a child's nursemaid.?? In Periphyseon besides nutritor he used forms of the 
verb nutrio some 76 times when speaking of the nourishment of the true faith 
and more often of nourishment provided by food and drink?! John Scottus's 
choice of Nutritor to describe his relationship to Alumnus (a similarly personal 
way to describe a student) suggests that he approached his teaching as some- 
thing more than academic instruction. Teaching involved the shaping, forma- 
tion, and nourishment of the student. John was once described as a great loner 
(grand isolé) as a philosopher. However that may be, in his historical context 
John was well-known, even admired as Florus of Lyons noted. His occasional 
poetry shows him to have been a man of charm and wit. As a teacher, he ap- 
pears to have cared as deeply about his students as Alcuin had.?? 

The roster of John's students can only be surmised by their close affinity to 
his works or thought.?? A 10th-century genealogy of grammarians explicitly 
designates Elias, a fellow Irishman and future bishop of Angoulême (861-75), 
as an heir to John’s learning. The link is plausible, but the document is late and 


19 A “Hincmari Remensis ad eundem" (Bishop Hincmar of Laon), PL 126: 555A: “Nam, ut scrip- 
tum est, a sanctuario meo incipite [Ez. 9:6], a me nutritore tuo, et ab his qui te mecum 
nutrierunt, vel inter quos nutritus fuisti ... ”; Opusculum LV capitulorum 51, "quia et ego 
nutritor tuus.” in Die Streitschriften Hinkmars von Reims und Hinkmars von Laon, 869—871, 
ed. Rudolf Schieffer, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica (Hannover, etc.: 1826-) (hereaf- 
ter MGH), Concilia, tomus 4, supplementum 2: 355, lines 17-20. 

20 Annot., accessus lines 6-8 (ed., 3), "Capella autem, quia sicut quedam satyra sive nutrix 
eius sive admonitrix fuerit, suis scriptis non aperte patet, eum nominavit"), ibid., 40.14 
(ed., 54, lines 3-4), “O superi quicunque crepundia vestram originem, vestram et nutritu- 
ram.” In the Glosae Martiani 40,13 (hereafter GM in notes) nutriturae was used to describe 
a cradle; see Édouard Jeauneau, "Le Commentaire érigénien sur Martianus Capella (De 
nuptiis, Lib. 1) daprès le manuscrit d'Oxford (Bodl. Libr. Auct. T.2.19, Fol. 1-31)" in idem, 
Quatre thèmes érigéniens (Paris: 1978), 166,7: “Cunæ, nutrituree, inde cunabula" Compare 
Augustine, Confessions (see n. 2) 12.27, "extra nutritorias cunas (ed., 1:180). 

21 See Johannis Scoti Eriugenae Periphyseon Indices Générales, ed. G.H. Allard (Montréal: 
1983), 355. 

22 For glimpses of John's personal attachments and historical context, see John J. Contreni, 
“Women in the Age of Eriugena,” in Eriugena and Creation, ed. Willemien Otten and Mi- 
chael I. Allen (Turnhout: 2014), 34-7. The survival of nearly 300 of Alcuin's letters affords 
a much richer view of his personal relationships, especially with his students whom he 
called discipuli, pueri, or filii. He referred to himself as magister or pater. See Wolfgang 
Edelstein, Eruditio und sapientia: Weltbild und Erziehung in der Karolingerzeit (Freiburg 
im Breisgau: 1965), 114-42. 

23 . SeeJohn J. O'Meara, Eriugena (Oxford: 1988), 198—212 ("Eriugena's Immediate Influence"). 
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vague.7^ In more implicit ways, John’s teaching touched an entire generation of 
scholars, including Heiric of Auxerre (841-c.880), Almann of Hautvillers (active 
c.865-c.875), and perhaps Hucbald of Saint-Amand (c.840/850—930).2° Almann, 
who was called a philosopher in his own right, reflected John’s teaching in his 
vocabulary. In a letter probably to Heiric of Auxerre he asked his correspondent 
how his community sings the response when the antepenult is sharp “accord- 
ing to the teaching of John Scottus" (“secundum doctrinam Iohannis Scotti").26 
Heiric, who acknowledged Haimo of Auxerre (active c.830-c.860) and Lupus 
of Ferriéres (c.805-c.862) as his teachers, was on close terms with Wulfad, the 
abbot of Saint-Médard in Soissons and later archbishop of Bourges (866—76), 
whom John Scottus graced in Periphyseon as his “brother Wulfad, dearest in 
Christ and fellow laborer in the pursuit of wisdom" (“dilectissimo tibi frater 
in Christo et in studiis sapientiae cooperatori, Vulfade").?7 Heiric was the first 
master both to cite Periphyseon and to draw on John's sermon, Vox spiritualis.?? 
Sedulius Scottus mined his compatriot's Annotations for his own comments 
on Donatus's Greater Grammar and had indirect access to John's teaching on 
Priscian.?? An unknown master copied in his Virgil manuscript two occasional 
distichs of John Scottus (*versus Iohannis") on the need for wine and the skills 


24 See Walter Berschin, Griechisch-Lateinisches Mittelalter von Hieronymus zu Nikolaus von 
Kues (Bern: 1980), 150-52, and Riccardo Quadri, I Collectanea di Eirico di Auxerre (Fri- 
bourg: 1966), 15-8. 

25 Gérard Mathon, "Un florilége érigénien à l'abbaye de Saint-Amand au temps d’Hucbald,” 
Recherches de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale 20 (1953), 3021. 

26 André Wilmart, "La Lettre philosophique d'Almanne et son contexte littéraire," Archives 
d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 3 (1928), 285-320; Ernesto Sergio Mainoldi, 
"Una proposta di nuova attribuzione ad Almanno di Hautvillers,” ibid., 76 (2009), 7-28, 
who attributed the important letter of “A. quidam E. magistro" (ed., Ernst Dümmler, MGH, 
Epistolae Karolini aeui 4: 182-86) to Almann. 

27 See Periphyseon (hereafter PP) 5:11794—5, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, ccom 161-65 (Turnhout: 
1996-2003), 863. For Wulfad, see John Marenbon’s brief but perceptive essay, “Wulfad, 
Charles the Bald, and John Scottus Eriugena,’ in idem, Aristotelian Logic, Platonism, and 
the Context of Early Medieval Philosophy in the West (Aldershot: 2000), ch. v1. 

28 Quadri, I Collectanea, 15-7, 22-4; Edouard Jeauneau, “Dans le sillage de l'Érigene: Une 
homélie d'Héric d'Auxerre sur le Prologue de Jean,” in idem, Études Érigéniennes (Paris: 
1987), 539-57; idem, "Influences érigéniennes dans une homélie d'Héric d'Auxerre," ibid., 
526-35. 

29 "Sed melius sentimus dictum esse, ut Iohannes dicit ... " See Sedulius Scottus In Donati 
artem maiorem 11.69—70, ed. Bengt Lófstedt, CCCM 40B (Turnhout: 1977), 95. Also, Sedu- 
lius Scottus Glosae Priscianum, ed. idem, CCCM 40C (Turnhout: 1977), 55-84, and Anneli 
Luhtala, “Grammar and Dialectic: A Topical Issue in the Ninth Century,” in Johannes Scot- 
tus Eriugena: The Bible and Hermeneutics, ed. Gerd Van Riel et al. (Leuven: 1996), 293-95. 
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of a phlebotomist along with what well may be John’s translation of five Byzan- 
tine prayers prefaced with an excerpt from one of John’s poems.°° 

Elements of John’s teaching and impact on the world of gth-century learn- 
ing survive in various places. David Ganz discovered a gloss added to a gloss 
on Virgil's Georgics 1.9 that attributes a Greek derivation to John.?! When four 
gth-century teachers composed brief introductions to the life of Virgil, they 
structured their remarks on the periochae system (who, what, why, how, when, 
where, and by what craft) that John used in his teaching.?? The Greek-Latin 
glossary and grammar compiled at Laon and associated with Martin of Laon 
(819—75), another Irish master teaching in Charles the Bald's kingdom, pre- 
serves among its many texts elements of John's teaching, including a glossary 
of Greek words he used in his poetry?? Whoever owned Paris, Bibliothèque 
nationale de France, lat. 12949, a compilation of logical treatises and glosses 
that distinguish it as one of the most interesting school books of the Carolin- 
gian age, quoted a fragment of one of John's poems that alludes to the temple 
of Wisdom and also cited John for the definition of a Greek word.9?^ A medical 


30 See Iohannes Scotus Eriugena Carmina (hereafter Carm.) nos. 18-9, ed. Michael W. Her- 
ren (Dublin: 1993), 104; and, Edouard Jeauneau, “OEOTOKTA grecs conservés en version 
latine,” in Philohistór: Miscellanea in Honorem Caroli Laga Septuagenarii, ed. A. Schoors 
and P. Van Deun (Leuven: 1994), 399-421. 

31 Personal communication (22 January 2014). The gloss occurs in the gth-century manu- 
script, Valenciennes, Bibliothéque Municipale, 407, f. 17r bis, a parchment slip added to 
the manuscript in the gth century. The slip bears three long glosses, the first of which is 
keyed to Virgil’s Georgicon 1,9: “poculaque inuentis Acheloia miscuit uuis" (f. 18r). This 
gloss ends with "Vinum uero a suo nomine greco appellauit" To this a reader added in 
slightly darker ink, "Iohann[es] Scot[us] Inon cur grece, cur d[icitu]r uua latine." See An- 
not. 894 (ed., 77, line 16), “OINOS vinum" For the Valenciennes manuscript, see http:// 
gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b84516477 (accessed 4 December 2018). 

32 "Set Iohannes Scotus has breviter scripsit periochas dicens: quis, quid, cur, quomodo, 
quando, ubi, quibus facultatibus." See John J. Contreni, "Getting to Know Virgil in the Car- 
olingian Age: The Vita Publii Virgilii," in Rome and Religion in the Medieval World: Studies 
in Honor of Thomas F.X. Noble, ed. Valerie L. Garver and Owen M. Phelan (Farnham: 2014), 
25; and, Franck Cinato, *Accessus ad Priscianum: De Jean Scot Erigéne à Létald de Micy,” 
Bulletin du Cange 70 (2012), 45-51. The periochae are mentioned in Annot. 278,16 (ed., 128- 
129), in the accessus of the Priscian commentary, and in PP. 1.1257, 1405-1406 (ed., 43, 48). 

33 Laon, Bibliothéque Municipale Suzanne Martinet, 444, fols. 294v-296v ("Item greca de 
uersibus Iohannis Scotti") and fols. 2971-298v ("Item uersus grecisci"). See A.C. Dionisotti, 
“Greek Grammars and Dictionaries in Carolingian Europe,’ in The Sacred Nectar of the 
Greeks: The Study of Greek in the West in the Early Middle Ages, ed. Michael W. Herren 
(London: 1988), 53. 

34 See Edouard Jeauneau, "Quisquiliae e Mazarinaeo codice 561 depromptae,” in idem, 
Études Érigéniennes, 117, n. 109; and, especially, John Marenbon, From the Circle of Alcuin to 
the School of Auxerre: Logic, Theology and Philosophy in the Early Middle Ages (Cambridge, 
Eng.: 1981). 
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recipe for the removal of hair cites the oral testimony of John on the subject.?5 
References to John, placed marginally opposite texts relevant to his teaching, 
occur scores of times in the “Bern Horace,” a manuscript associated with the 
circle of Sedulius Scotus.36 

And, then, there are John's colleagues. In addition to Martin of Laon and 
Wulfad of Bourges, John also worked side by side with Dominus Winibertus, 
comparing him to a star, which with Eriugena's own star would shine even more 
brilliantly if they could be brought together to continue their work emending 
the text of Martianus Capella's The Marriage.?" Nisifortinus, as he has been 
dubbed, perhaps John's closest student and intellectual companion, worked 
alongside John on Periphyseon and had become so familiar with the master's 
thought that he was able to correct his lapses.?? John was perhaps unique in 
Carolingian circles for his collaborative bent. He had the confidence and per- 
sonality to cultivate successful working relationships with Wulfad, Winibertus, 
and Nisifortinus, all “fellow laborers in the pursuit of wisdom." 

It may be possible to add more names of alumni nourished by Nutritor. Bish- 
op Dido of Laon (c.882-895) owned a book, Jerome's Explanations of Hebrew 
Names (Liber interpretationis hebraicorum nominum), that John Scottus used 
to copy out his message to Winibertus. Dido may have received it from John 
himself3? Two other bishops show better documented ties to John’s tutelage. 


35 "Graeci quoque sapientes ut audivi a Iohanne hoc maxime utuntur medicamine." See 
John J. Contreni, "Masters and Medicine in Northern France during the Reign of Charles 
the Bald,” in Charles the Bald: Court and Kingdom (see n. 10), 270—71, 280-81. 

36 See John J. Contreni, “The Irish in the Western Carolingian Empire (According to James 
F. Kenney and Bern, Burgerbibliothek 363), in idem, Carolingian Learning (seen. 6), ch. 1x, 
and Giorgia Vocino, "A Peregrinus's Vade Mecum: MS Bern 363 and the 'Circle of Sedu- 
lius," in The Annotated Book in the Early Middle Ages: Practices of Reading and Writing, ed. 
Mariken Teeuwen and Irene Van Renswoude (Turnhout: 2017), 87-123. 

37 "Domine Vuiniberte commodate nobis Felicem Capellam paruo tempore et, si vultis, il- 
lum emendabo in illis partibus quas, dum simul eramus, pretermissimus.’ See for this au- 
tograph message in Laon, Bibliothéque Municipale Suzanne Martinet, 24, Édouard Jeau- 
neau, "Les écoles de Laon et d'Auxerre au 1xe siècle,” in idem, Études Erigéniennes (see n. 
28), 67. See also Paul Edward Dutton, “Eriugena, The Royal Poet,” in Jean Scot Écrivain, ed. 
G.-H. Allard (Montreal: 1986), 55, for this translation of the distich that accompanies the 
message to Winibertus: “If the stars shine only with their own light when scattered, / O 
how brilliant their light would be when together." 

38 Edouard Jeauneau, "Nisifortinus: Le disciple qui corrige le maitre,” in Poetry and Philoso- 
phy in the Middle Ages: A Festschrift for Peter Dronke, ed. John Marenbon (Leiden: 2001), 
113-29. For the scripts of both, see Édouard Jeauneau and Paul Edward Dutton, The Auto- 
graph of Eriugena (Turnhout: 1996). 

39 Dido’s early life is completely unknown. See John J. Contreni, The Cathedral School of Laon 

from 850 to 930: Its Manuscripts and Masters (Munich: 1978), 144-45. Paul Edward Dutton 
made the plausible suggestion that Dido's copy of Jerome's Explanations came to him 
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The late-gth-century portion of the Deeds of the Bishops of Auxerre reports that 
as a youth Bishop Wicbald (879-87) studied under John Scottus from his earli- 
est years (“a primo etatis tyrocinio").^? The vague descriptions of the stages in 
the future bishop's life make any attempt to date precisely Wicbald's encoun- 
ter with his Irish master frustrating. Consider the term tyrocinium. Aldhelm 
(c.639—709/10) used the word in the same context of ecclesiastical education 
in his Letter to Heahfrith. Aldhelm congratulated the latter on his return af- 
ter six years from Ireland where “nourished for a long time in the first cradles 
of learning, you grew up to the age of young manhood,’ (“dudum incunabulis 
tirocinii editus rudibus adulto tenus pubertatis aevo adoleveras”).4! For Ald- 
helm, tyrocinium denoted the first stage of Heahfrith's professional training in 
Ireland, which probably took place in early adolescence. Applied to Wicbald's 
situation, the term might indicate that he began his education under John 
some time in his early teens. At the other end of the spectrum the Auxerre 
history reports that Wicbald's death in 887 after seven years in office was un- 
timely (*mors inmatura"). What was considered an untimely death in the oth 
century? If the suggestion was that he was younger than 5o years, that would 
mean that he was born after 837 and would have been a teenager in the late 
840s or early 850s, precisely when the predestination documents place John in 
Charles the Bald’s palace where one might expect that youths born of noble 
parents (“parentibus nobilissimis genitus”) such as Wicbald would receive 
their educations. 

Wicbald, admirably prepared in spiritual studies and in the liberal arts, 
pursued both divine and human wisdom simultaneously (“diuina simul et 
humana") under John Scottus’s tutelage. This would have been the period 


from Wulfad's personal library; see his "Evidence That Dubthach's Priscian Codex Once 
Belonged to Eriugena,” in From Athens to Chartres: Neoplatonism and Medieval Thought: 
Studies in Honour of Edouard Jeauneau, ed. Haijo Jan Westra (Leiden: 1992), 44. This sce- 
nario would also draw Dido near to Eriugena since Wulfad was a close friend and collabo- 
rator with the Irish master. 

40 Les Gestes des évêques d'Auxerre 40, ed. Michel Sot et al., 2 vols. (Paris: 2006), 1: 163: “Hic 
uir a primo etatis tyrocinio spiritualibus inbuitur disciplinis, liberalium arcium studiis 
adprime instructus, Iohannis Scotti, qui ea tempestate per Gallias sapientie diffundebat 
radios, factus pedissequa. Cuius discipulatui longo inherens tempore, diuina simul et hu- 
mana prospicere, prospera eque et sinistra equali lance didicit ponderare. Dehinc iuuen- 
tutis solidum robur adeptus, ad aulam introductus est regiam." What follows revises John 
J. Contreni and Pádraig P. Ó Néill, "Introduction," Glossae Diuinae Historiae: The Biblical 
Glosses of John Scottus Eriugena (Florence: 1997), 79. 

41 See Aldhelm, Opera omnia, ed. Rudolf Ewald in MGH, Auctores antiquissimi 15: 490, lines 
1-2 (trans. Michael Lapidge and Michael Herren, Aldhelm: The Prose Works [Ipswich: 
1979], 161). 
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when John introduced students to biblical vocabulary in his Glosses on the Bible 
(Glossae diuinae historiae), explained the arts and the mysteries of Martianus 
Capella in his commentary on The Marriage, and commented on Priscian’s The 
Principles.*?? If he did not comment on Virgil's work for his students during this 
period, he certainly was reading the Poet whose Graiugena may have inspired 
his own £Eriugena.^? 

The education imputed to an earlier bishop, Hincmar of Laon, comple- 
ments the report of Wicbald's training and helps to piece together what can 
be known of John Scottus's early teaching. Hincmar was a protégé of his uncle, 
Hincmar of Reims, who provided his nephew with the education he would 
need for future high appointment. The uncle's plans did not work out well 
when the younger Hincmar as bishop of Laon challenged the authority of his 
uncle and metropolitan and his king, Charles the Bald. The ensuing decade- 
long controversy left a considerable documentary trail. At one point in his 
polemic Hincmar of Reims condemned the younger Hincmar's learning. He 
called him a "new grammarian" who cultivated a pompous, grandiloquent 
manner of speaking and who spit into the wind all manner of grammatical 
froth. He ostentatiously cluttered his works with Greek, Irish (Scottica), and 
other *barbaric" words when he could have used Latin. Hincmar of Reims's 
decidedly negative appreciation of his nephew's learning, which he said his 
nephew displayed from an early age, with its indictment of new grammar, 
artificial and abstruse vocabulary, Greek and Irish words marks a generation- 
al shift.44 The generation of the elder Hincmar, raised and educated in the 


42 See Glossae Diuinae Historiae; Annot.; GM; and, Paul Edward Dutton and Anneli Luhtala, 
“Eriugena in Priscianum,” Mediaeval Studies 56 (1994), 153-63. 

43 Paul Edward Dutton, “Eriugena and Virgil," in Eriugena and Creation (see n. 22), 3-30. John 
applied the Graiugena epithet from Aeneid, 3.550 to Maximus the Confessor: “Te legat 
assidue, Maxime Graiugena"; see Maximus Confessoris Ambigua ad Iohannem iuxta Io- 
hannis Scotti Eriugenae latinam interpretationem, ed. Édouard Jeauneau, Corpus Christia- 
norum Series Graeca 18 (Turnhout: 1988), 14, line 38. For Eriugena, in the title of his trans- 
lation of Pseudo-Dionysius, see Maieul Cappuyns, Jean Scot Érigéne, sa vie, son ceuvre, sa 
pensée (Louvain: 1933), 5. He may also have been inspired by his reading in Martianus 
Capella. See the glosses in Annot.: 39,16 (ed., 52), "Hic SOLUS NUMERUM hoc est solus hic 
Maiugena numerum deorum promit”; 208,6 (ed., 105), “NUTU MAIUGENE id est iussione 
Mercurii qui filius Maiae fuit"; 286,17 (ed., 134), “FONTIGENARUM id est Musarum. Fon- 
tigenae enim dicuntur Musae eo quod in undis prius musica artificialis inventa est, nam 
povoa dicitur aqua"; 475,8 (ed., 189), “STELLIGERI In aliis libris invenitur STELLIGENAE, 
hic et haec stelligena"; 482,6 (ed., 194), “FONTIGENARUM in fontibus habitantium"; 483,22 
(ed., 196), "OMNIGENUM id est omnium gentium"; 4904 (ed., 201), "EXOSAE dum in odio 
me habebant terrigenae.” 

44 . Hincmar of Reims, Opusculum LV capitulorum (see n. 19) 24 (ed., 247, lines 6-9): “Tibi 
autem novo grammatico, qui ut frondosa et condensa arbor foliis ornatus verborum 
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monastery of Saint-Denis, confronted a student of a new generation, brought 
up from childhood (a pueritia) on Martianus Capella, Priscian, a new dialecti- 
cal grammar that sprinkled Greek terms with Latin, and with biblical glosses 
that included Latin and Irish explanations provided by the teacher, a teacher 
very much like John Scottus.*5 


3 Thinking Anew about the Arts 


The ubiquity of Isidore of Seville’s Etymologies, with its bald précis of the arts in 
Books 1 (grammar), 2 (rhetoric and dialectic), and 3 (arithmetic, geometry, mu- 
sic, and astronomy) and his brief description of each of “the seven liberal disci- 
plines,” gave his readers essential information about the arts.*® In Isidore's time 
the arts were neither the subject of speculation nor of systematic instruction. 
A late 8th-century glossary could succinctly and dismissively state that “Liberal 
letters are what secular men read.’4” All that would change in the Carolingian 
age when political force and example demanded that right religion required 
grounding in the liberal arts. When Charlemagne’s court described a training 
program for priests in 789, the framework for the prescribed reading program 
rested on the “psalms, [Tironian] notes, chant, computus, grammar, and well 
corrected catholic books.”48 The General Instruction (Admonitio Generalis) had 


faleris debes incedere et tua figmenta grandisonis pompare modis et in omnem ventum 
inflatis buccis grammaticas spumas expuere, hoc dicere non licebit." Ibid., 43 (ed., 315, 
lines 2-5): “Qui enim linguam, in qua natus es, non solum non loqui, verum nec intel- 
legere nisi per interpretem potes, cum suppeterent sufficienter verba Latina, quae in his 
locis ponere poteras, ubi Greca et obstrusa et interdum Scottica et alia barbara, ut tibi 
visum fuit, nothata atque corrupta posuisti." 

45 Ibid. 43 (ed., 315, lines 9-10): “Hunc namque morem etiam a pueritia habuisti ... " The 
younger Hincmar may have learned from John alongside a certain Stephanus of Reims 
who owned the Reims working copy of Periphyseon and to whom Deacon Hincmar pre- 
sented a book of various works of Bede, Jerome, Gregory the Great, and Alcuin. For Re- 
ims, Bibliotheque Carnegie, 18 and 875, see Bernhard Bischoff, Katalog der festlándischen 
Handschriften des neunten Jahrhunderts (mit Ausnahme der wisigotischen), 3 vols. (Wies- 
baden: 1998-2014), 3: 268 and 273 (nos. 5266 and 5304). 

46 The “Etymologies” of Isidore of Seville (see n. 1), 39-107. 

47 “Liberales litera. quas seculares homines legunt.” See A Late Eighth-Century Latin-Anglo- 
Saxon Glossary Preserved in the Library of the Leiden University (MS. Voss. Qo Lat. No. 69), 
ed. John Henry Hessels (Cambridge, Eng.: 1906), 36 (no. 184). 

48 For this translation and an extended discussion of the Admonitio Generalis, see John J. 
Contreni, "Let Schools be Established ...' For What? The Meaning of Admonitio Generalis, 
chapter 70 (olim 72),” in Music in the Carolingian World: Witnesses to a Metadiscipline, ed. 
Graeme Boone (Columbus, Oh.: in press). 
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priestly practice in the field in mind and so the liberal arts of grammar, music, 
and the quadrivial arts supporting computus are only implied, but they are 
there. In his Letter on the Study of Literature (Epistola de litteris colendis), the 
king warned that “since there are figures of speech, metaphors and the like to 
be found on the sacred pages, there can be no doubt that each man who reads 
them will understand their spiritual meaning more quickly if he is first of all 
given full instruction in the study of literature"? The most explicit endorse- 
ment of the liberal arts came in a letter Charlemagne appended to Paul the 
Deacon's homiliary. The General Letter (Epistola Generalis) was indeed general. 
It justified Paul the Deacon's work by pointing to pernicious readings in poor- 
ly copied manuscripts, but situated this project within the overall reform of 
learning for which the king took responsibility (“quia curae nobis est"). Then, 
the letter widened the lens to focus on the general decline of learning and “in- 
vited" the clergy to follow *our example and to master the study of the liberal 
arts." 5? This sudden emphasis in the 780s or slightly after that brought the arts 
front and center in Carolingian thinking about religion, education, and the 
pursuit of wisdom should be viewed in light of Alcuin of York's (c.730/5-804) 
arrival in Charlemagne's court.5! 

When Alcuin wrote of his own schooling in York he linked the liberal arts to 
actual instruction for the first time when he described his education in terms 
of artes liberales.9? Transplanted to Frankish lands, Alcuin composed basic 
manuals on the arts and education that served as foundational texts for gener- 
ations of Carolingian learners. These works established the parameters for lat- 
er speculation about the arts, including that of John Scottus, in two ways. First, 


49 Karoli epistola de litteris colendis (780-800), ed. Alfred Boretius, MGH, Legum Sectio 2, 
Capitularia regum Francorum 2, 29 (ed., 79, lines 33-35): “Cum autem in sacris paginis 
schemata, tropi et caetera his similia inserta inveniantur, nulli dubium est, quod ea un- 
usquisque legens tanto citius spiritualiter intelligit, quanto prius in litterarum magisterio 
plenius instructus fuerit.” See John J. Contreni, “Learning for God: Education in the Caro- 
lingian Age,” The Journal of Medieval Latin 24 (2014), 89129, especially 101-02. 

50 Karoli Epistola generalis (786—800), ed. Alfred Boretius, ibid., 30 (ed., 80, lines 25-28): “Igi- 
tur quia curae nobis est, ut nostrarum ecclesiarum ad meliora semper proficiat status, 
oblitteratam pene maiorum nostrorum desidia reparare vigilanti studio litterarum satagi- 
mus officinam, et ad pernoscenda a studia liberalium artium a nostro etiam quos possu- 
mus invitamus exemplo." 

51 Which may have occurred in 786. See Donald A. Bullough, Alcuin: Achievement and Repu- 
tation (Leiden and Boston: 2004), 336—46. 

52 See Epitaphium [Aelberhti| 5-6 (ed., Ernst Dümmler, MGH, Poetae latini aevi carolini 1: 
206) and his poem on York, Versus de patribus regibus et sanctis Euboricensis ecclesiae 
1432-35 (ibid., 201). Donald Bullough characterized the lines in the York poem as “the 
first medieval description of a programme of instruction based on that [i.e. liberal arts] 
scheme’; see his Alcuin, 253. 
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Alcuin composed a striking image that simply, yet eloquently, emphasized the 
integration of the arts into Christian learning. In his prologue, On Grammar (De 
grammatica), to his dialogic On True Philosophy (De vera philosophiae), Alcuin 
had his students ask how they might progress from their lowly learning to su- 
perior wisdom. Proverbs 9:1 pointed the way. “Wisdom has built her house, she 
has set up her seven columns.” The master explained that the house referred 
to divine wisdom which built its house, the body of Christ, in the womb of the 
Virgin. Wisdom's house could also refer to the church, the house of God. The 
seven columns, the liberal arts, support the house and perfect wisdom cannot 
be approached except through the seven columns, through, that is, the liberal 
arts. No longer just for “secular men,’ Alcuin essentially Christianized the arts 
by linking them intimately to the body of Christ, to the church, and to the steps 
to perfect wisdom.5? He also completed the loop when he followed Augustine 
in locating the “light of knowledge" (lumen scientiae) within the human mind. 
The student's journey along the path to Christ and perfect wisdom began when 
the teacher kindled that innate light in his student.5* 

Alcuin made a second contribution toward understanding the liberal arts 
in a new way when he introduced Priscian's The Principles of Grammar into 
his own influential grammar. Priscian's sources took a philosophical approach 
to grammar when they emphasized dialectical understanding of grammatical 
terms. In its broadest sense, dialectic studies the truth or falsity of speech. This 
meant that the grammarian's terms “sound” (uox), “name” (nomen), “word” 
(uerbum), and "speech" (oratio) were also important to the dialectician but 
from a different angle. The grammarian was interested in how names and 
words function in speech, while the dialectician's interest was in their mean- 
ings. Alcuin did not integrate or attempt to synthesize the definitions of gram- 
marians and dialecticians in his own works, but that he brought them together 


53 De grammatica, prologue (PL 101 [Paris: 1851], 853B-C). For the long history of the im- 
age and other reflections on the arts and perfect wisdom, see the still important M.-Th. 
d'Alverny, "La Sagesse et ses sept filles: Recherches sur les allégories de la Philosophie et 
des arts libéraux du 1xe au x11e siècle,’ in Mélanges dédiés à la mémoire de Félix Grat, ed. 
Emile-A. van Moé et al., 2 vols. (Paris: 1946-49), 1:245-78. 

54 De grammatica, prologue (PL 101:850B). See Anneli Luhtala, “On Early Medieval Divisions 
of Knowledge," in Carolingian Scholarship and Martianus Capella (see n. 4), 75-89, who 
traced these themes in Alcuin's De dialectica and De disputatio rhetorica et de virtutibus 
as well. Mary Alberi, “The ‘Mystery of the Incarnation’ and Wisdom's House (Prov. 9:1) in 
Alcuin's Disputatio De Vera Philosophia," Journal of Theological Studies 48 (1997), 505-16, 
pointed out that Alcuin's ideas on the liberal arts crystallized during the controversy over 
Spanish Adoptionism. John Scottus's claims for the role of the arts in right religion simi- 
larly emerged in a period of energetic debate, this time over predestination. See below, 
57-9. 
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was enough to make dialectic and the concern for meaning a permanent fea- 
ture of grammatical studies in the Carolingian age. Priscian’s emphasis on dia- 
lectic nudged the study of grammar from the level of the useful and practical 
to the theoretical and speculative." 

John Scottus did not cite Alcuin by name in any of his works, but he did 
seem to follow Alcuin's inspiration to juxtapose nesting images of Christ's flesh 
incarnated in the Virgin's womb with Christ's seven-columned house, gleam- 
ing with the mantle of holy Scripture, when he wrote in a poem addressed to 
King Charles: 


What mind, what power, what created wisdom of heaven 

Can describe the descent of the Word into the flesh, 

And know the lofty steps of the flesh into the Word; 

Just as God eternal, made flesh, fell to fields below, 

So the flesh made truly God flies lightly to the heights. 

Son of God the Father, whom the blessed Virgin bore, 

Whose splendid stock was David, king and priest, 

And whose house was hidden, supported on seven styles [columnis], 
On whom glistens the white robe of Holy Writ, 

To whom the whole world, redeemed by your blood, is subject.56 


John Scottus was the most sophisticated and influential exponent of the new 
Carolingian view of the arts that Alcuin outlined. He commented extensively 
on Priscian. Although his comments survive today only in one nth-century 


55 Onthis significant development, see n. 3 above and Anneli Luhtala, “Priscian’s Definitions 
Are Obscure’: Carolingian Commentators on the Institutiones Grammaticae," in Linguists 
and Their Diversions: A Festschrift for R.H. Robins on His 75th Birthday, ed. Vivien Law and 
Werner Hüllen (Münster: 1996), 53-78; LJ. Engels, "Priscian in Alcuin’s De Orthographia,” 
in Alcuin of York: Scholar at the Carolingian Court, ed. L.A.J.R. Houwen and A.A. Mac- 
Donald (Groningen: 1998), 13-16; Anneli Luhtala, “A Priscian Commentary Attributed to 
Eriugena,” in History of Linguistics 1999: Selected Papers From the Eighth International Con- 
ference on the History of the Language Sciences, 14-19 September 1999, Fontenay-St. Cloud, 
ed. Sylvain Auroux (Amsterdam: 2003), 19-30; eadem, “‘Unity’ of the Liberal Arts in the 
Early Middle Ages,’ in Flores Grammaticae: Essays in Memory of Vivien Law, ed. Nicola 
McLelland and Andrew R. Linn (Münster: 2005), 55-66. 

56 For the “Verses of John the Scot to King Charles,” see Carm. 25, lines 67—76 (ed., 18-19). 
The editor traced John's line 74, “Cuique remota domus septenis fulta columnis," to Al- 
cuin's York poem, "Haec nimis alta domus solidis suffulta columnis" (Versus de patribus 
regibus et sanctis Euboricensis ecclesiae 1508, [ed., 203]) and suggested that John altered 
the line to "septenis ... columnis" to better reflect Prov. 93 (Carm., ed., 156). John's line and 
the progression of ideas in this part of his poem is better explained by Alcuin's images in 
De grammatica. See above, 44. 
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manuscript, there is accumulating evidence that his teaching on Priscian influ- 
enced masters in the gth century.5” He also commented on Martianus Capella. 
These comments survive in at least two versions attesting to the fluid nature of 
the text.59 It is tempting to view John's intense thinking and teaching about the 
arts as a run-up to Periphyseon, a period of early involvement with the trivium 
and quadrivium before the composition of the philosophical and theological 
masterpiece of his mature years. Such a chronology is not borne out by the 
record of John’s lifelong preoccupation with the primacy of the arts in human- 
ity's journey that he wove even into the pages of Periphyseon. 

John took the liberal arts seriously. He was concerned to acquire the most 
accurate texts of Priscian and Martianus Capella that he could and correct- 
ed the ones that he worked on, often suggesting better readings from better 
manuscripts. Readers today can follow him correcting and supplying missing 
text in a copy of Priscian's The Principles of Grammar that he personally an- 
notated.5»? He worked with Dominus Winibertus, his fellow star, to correct the 
text of The Marriage. The fruits of their labors survive in John's commentary 
where he pointed out alternate readings he found "in some (or, *other") books" 
or where he corrected his text of Martianus.9? In explicating both Priscian and 
Martianus Capella, John displayed one of the signature features of his intellect, 
his uncommon facility with the Greek language. Both works abound in Greek 
phrases and vocabulary. Clearly John was no neophyte scholar when he taught 
the liberal arts. 

One version of his comments on The Marriage can be dated to 859 or 860 
based on calendar examples the master used to explain the 28- and 532-year 


57 Barcelona, Arxiu de la Corona d'Aragó, ms Ripoll 59, fols. 257v-288v. See Dutton and 
Luhtala, "Eriugena in Priscianum" (see n. 42), for the discovery of this work. Just what it is, 
a commentary or a pastiche of glosses, remains to be determined. The manuscript titles 
the text Glosae Prisciani. See Franck Cinato, “Marginalia, témoins du travail de Jean Scot 
sur Priscien,” in Arts du langage et théologie aux confins des X1e-X11e siècles. Textes, maîtres, 
débats, ed. Iréne Rosier-Catach (Turnhout: 2011), 539—63. And, in the same volume, Ernes- 
to Sergio Mainoldi, "Vox, sensus, intellectus chez Jean Scot Erigéne: Pour une focalisation 
des sources possibles du débat théologico-grammatical au xte siècle,” 565-82. 

58 Seen.7andn. 20. 

59 See Paul Edward Dutton, “Evidence,” (see n. 39), 40. 

60 “In quibusdam / aliis libris": see Annot.: 207,10 (ed., 104); 208,2 (ed., 105); 228,9 (ed., 17); 
232,21 (ed., 120); 267,13 (ed., 127); 27114 (ed., 127); 285,2 (ed., 130); 443,20 (ed., 176); 463,10 
(ed., 184); 470,14 (ed., 186); 473,5 (ed., 188); 475,8 (ed., 189); 476,18 (ed., 190); 476,21 (ed., 191); 
GM: 5,22 (ed., 108); 12,10 (ed., 120); 15,15 (ed., 135); 16,3 (ed., 135); "Item ex septem. Videtur 
esse error in hoc loco scriptoris. Nam sic debet esse: ‘Item et octo residui, quia xx selecti 
dii sunt, ut ait Augustinus in libro septimo de ciuitate Dei" 2613-274 (ed., 147148). 
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solar cycles to his students.®! These examples do not mean that a commentary 
was "composed" during these years, but that the comments captured in the 
one manuscript edited in 1939 come from those years, years that represent an 
approximate mid-point between the work on predestination of 851 and work 
on Periphyseon. The same approximate chronology holds for John's encoun- 
ter with Priscian. The manuscript that Dubthach inscribed in April 838 may 
have come to John between 853 and 866 to judge from the additions to the 
manuscript that can be traced to him or to those influenced by his teaching, 
additions that show that he was already well-experienced in explaining the 
complexities of Priscian by that time.®? The conclusion seems inescapable that 
teaching and thinking about the liberal arts was a life-long project for John 
Scottus. 


4 Priscian—"From prescient (praescius) because he knew 
his art beforehand"63 


John's encounter with Priscian may have been sparked during his formation 
in Ireland or in Irish circles. It is striking that Sedulius Scottus, who composed 
a partial commentary on The Principles, is the only other gth-century mas- 
ter known to have tackled Priscian.5^ What drew John to explicate the com- 
plexities of Priscian's doctrine can only be surmised from what is known of 
his general intellectual interests. With Alcuin, he might have been drawn to a 
body of grammatical learning that was more than grammar, a body of learning 
that engaged dialectic and was rooted in the search for precise definitions. A 
reader of Dubthach's Priscian manuscript whose additions to the text reflect 
John Scottus's teaching singled out dialecticians for their special learning. “For 
there are many kinds of lovers of wisdom, such as grammarians, rhetoricians, 
arithmeticians and so on; those wisdom lovers who are called dialecticians, 
they alone know how to define. The others don't"65 This observation was made 


61  Forthe date of the version of the commentary Cora E. Lutz published in 1939, see Cornelia 
C. Coulter's review in The American Historical Review 46 (1940-41), 1091. 

62 See Dutton, “Evidence,” 57. 

63 “Priscianus ... ab eo quod est praescius quia praesciuit suam artem"; see accessus to Glo- 
sae Priscianum in Franck Cinato, “Accessus ad Priscianum: De Jean Scot Erigéne à Létald 
de Micy,” Bulletin du Cange 70 (2012), 80. 

64  Seen.29. 

65 “Cum enim multa genera philosophorum sunt, ut sunt grammatici, rethorici, arithmetici, 
et caetera, ipsi philosophi qui dialectici appellantur soli difinire sciunt; caeteri nesciunt." 
"A Commentary on Priscian's De uoce, lines 1618, ed. Dutton, “Evidence,” 31-2. 
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amid a long comment on Priscian’s treatment of “sound.” The note begins by 
asking why Priscian defined sound (uox) since the definition of speech does 
not pertain to grammar.86 It was this philosophical approach to grammar, an 
approach that was fundamentally dialectical, if not linguistic, that appealed to 
Eriugena and his students. 

Explaining Priscian, however, was not straight-forward nor without its chal- 
lenges. John drew on a bevy of grammarians, principally Diomedes, Consen- 
tius, and Pompeius, as well as Augustine's De doctrina christiana, De paradiso, 
and Soliloquies. For logic, he depended as did most early medieval scholars on 
the Pseudo-Augustinian Categoriae decem and Boethius's second commentary 
on Porphyry's Isagoge. The Aristotelian categories of substance, quantity, qual- 
ity, relation, place, time, being-in-a-position, having, doing, and being affected 
offered early medieval scholars a particularly useful tool to understand and de- 
scribe reality through language and with precision. This approach clearly went 
in a different, deeper direction than analyzing language in terms of declen- 
sions and conjugations. The grammarian might consider the word *man" to be 
nominative, genitive, ablative, or vocative depending on its use in a sentence. 
The term functioned mechanically within the rules of proper Latin grammar. 
For the logician, *man" viewed through the prism of the categories was funda- 
mentally a substance that could be said of any man such as Cicero, but which 
was not in the individual man known as Cicero. The other categories were de- 
fined as accidents that may pertain to the substances as when it is said that 
“Cicero is walking.” When John Scottus applied his understanding of Aristotle's 
categories to Priscian's The Principles, he realized that Priscian's teaching was 
inconsistent, an inconsistency that arose from the mixed Stoic and Aristotelian 
sources woven throughout the work. To make matters even more challenging, 
John's own sources did not provide him with a consistent view of substance 
and the other categories. Also, it did not help that grammarians and dialecti- 
cians both used the term "accident" to describe different aspects of language. 
Grammarians called the various inflected and conjugated properties of the 
parts of speech accidents, while dialecticians thought of accidents in terms of 
Aristotle's categories. This “clash of non-homogeneous theories" in its major 
outlines was not apparent to John Scottus, but the inconsistencies it spawned 
in Priscian's work did trouble him and forced him to try to reconcile the ir- 
reconcilable. In other words, his explication of his text relied in great measure 


66 “Quaeritur cur Priscianus uocem definiuit, cum difinitio uocis, ad grammaticam non per- 
tinent." Ibid., lines 1-2 (ed., 32). 
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on his own ingenuity to preserve the presumed integrity of his 6th-century 
author.®’ In the words of Vivien Law: 


The Carolingians became aware as they tackled the new discipline of dia- 
lectic that they had inherited two sets of categories, one linguistic, the 
other—as they saw them—mental/real-world. Naturally they wanted 
to discover how these two sets of categories related to one another, es- 
pecially given that the linguistic ones were through their philosophical 
origin closely related to the mental/real-world ones. The Carolingians 
were the first to grapple with this problem not just at the philosophical- 
psychological level that we find in commentaries on the De interpreta- 
tione, but in the challenging domain of relating linguistic structures and 
categories directly to mental categories. This to us is a very modern prob- 
lem, the stuff of generative grammar and cognitive semantics. It was the 
Carolingians who sensed, however dimly, the relevance of dialectic to 
our understanding of language, and who perceived and developed some 
of its implications. Whilst trying out a new set of tools for the study of 
language they introduced a new set of questions into the mainstream, 
and on and off those questions have remained central to linguistics ever 
since. This alone justifies the inclusion of the Carolingian era among 
theoretically innovative periods in the history of linguistics.9? 


John Scottus was at the center of Carolingian linguistic innovation. Because 
his Priscian commentary survives in only one copy and because the place of 
Glosae Priscianum as a relatively recent addition to the body of John's work 
makes it less well-known in contemporary Eriugena scholarship might suggest 
that his years teaching Priscian had little impact in the Carolingian age beyond 
the notes copied in Dubthach's Priscian manuscript. However, as historians of 
medieval grammar comb through densely glossed medieval books, a catalogue 


67 | Much of this paragraph paraphrases Luhtala, “A Priscian Commentary Attributed to 
Eriugena” (see n. 55), 20-22; see ibid., 22-28 for examples of John Scottus's “novel analy- 
sis.” See also eadem, “‘Priscian’s Definitions Are Obscure” (see n. 55) and “Eriugena on 
Priscian's Definitions of the Noun and Verb,’ in Arts du langage et théologie aux confins des 
X1e-X1Ie siécles (see n. 57), 583-601. For the “clash of non-homogeneous theories,” see Sten 
Ebbesen, "The Traditions of Ancient Logic-cum-Grammar in the Middle Ages—What's 
the Problem?” Vivarium 45 (2007), 136-52. 

68 “Carolingian Grammarians and Theoretical Innovation" (see n. 3), 35-36. Law was re- 
sponding to Louis Holtz who thought Carolingian masters were *remarkably unenterpris- 
ing in their grammars of Latin, failing to raise any new questions or to arrive at fresh 
insights" (ibid., 28). 
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of gth- and 1oth-century grammatical doctrines inspired by John's Priscian 
comments has steadily accumulated.9? Several masters in the gth century had 
direct access to the full set of comments and made significant use of them, 
generally quoting portions verbatim. One master with a particular interest in 
the verb and pronoun used a version of John’s comments that was fuller than 
that preserved in the uth-century Barcelona manuscript. 

The most significant evidence of the impact of Eriugena’s commentary 
comes in glosses explaining The Principles in Paris, BnF, lat. 7505, a gth-century 
book from the region of Paris or Tours.”° The glossator used his own name, 
Isaac, several times in his long marginal comments when he provided exam- 
ples of Priscian's teaching on the use of the pronoun.” Isaac gave no indication 
of his identity other than his name, but his intimate knowledge of John’s Glo- 
sae Priscianum and his novel use of Martianus Capella in explaining Priscian 
bespeak an exceptional scholar. At one point he used as an example of the 
proper appellative pronoun a sentence that referred to a Frotbaldus, a “former 
count” (quondam comes).” If the former count became the Bishop Frotbaldus 
of Chartres (855-58) who died in a Danish raid on his city, that would suggest 
a date sometime before 858 for Isaac's work in his Priscian manuscript." He 
would hardly have penned such a personal note about the recumbent former 
count had he become a martyr.“ A date for Isaac's work on Priscian in the 


69 Principally the work of Anneli Luhtala, who has detected evidence of John's commen- 
tary in at least 12 codices of The Principles. See her "Grammar and Dialectic" (see n. 29), 
279-301; eadem, “Early Medieval Commentary on Priscian's Institutiones grammaticae," 
Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen-Age grec et latin 71 (2000), 129—132; eadem, “Glosses Based 
on Eriugena's Priscian Commentary,” Studi e Testi 396 (2000), 199—213. 

70 See Jean Vezin, "L'emploi des Notes Tironiennes dans les manuscrits de la region parisi- 
enne,” in Tironische Noten, ed. Peter Ganz (Wiesbaden: 1990), 65-66. The book ended up in 
Poitiers where form letters in the name of Bishop Ingenaldus (860-871) were copied into 
it. See Bischoff, Katalog (see n. 45), 3: 126 (no. 4459). See http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/ 
btv1b8426283f (accessed 4 December 2018). 

71 “Verbi gratia ut ego Isaac scribo" (fol. 173v); “ut Isaac fuit in ecclesia et ipse et animal 
balans erat et illud mortuum est ... Nam ut Isaac fuit in ecclesia et ipse pro propria ac 
unica accipitur substantia" (f. 174r; top margin); "sicut ego Isaac lego ... Nemo enim Isaac 
lego atque ..." (fol. 174v; top margin). Luhtala, “Early Medieval Commentary" (see n. 69), 
168-77, printed substantial portions of Isaac’s commentary and identified his name in 
several of his comments (ibid., 124). 

72 Folio 174r (right margin), “His vero additis, quatinus dissertum est, propriis seu apellati- 
vis nominibus unicam simplicemque indicant personam, ut ‘Frotbaldus fuit quondam 
comes et iste est erga tui recumbens latus." See Luhtala, ibid., 175. 

73 The Annals of St-Bertin, trans. and annotated Janet L. Nelson (Manchester: 1991), 85. 

74 . Nothing is known of Frotbaldus's episcopacy, but he enjoyed a prominent posthumous 
reputation for centuries. See Margot E. Fassler, "Chartres in the Ninth Century: The Ex- 
ample of Bishop Frotbald,” in her The Virgin of Chartres: Making History through Liturgy 
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early 850s or earlier would make him a contemporary of Bishop Isaac of Lan- 
gres (857-80). This Isaac was a disciple of Hilduin of Saint-Denis (775-840), 
Emperor Louis the Pious's (814-40) archchaplain, a deacon of Laon during the 
time of Bishop Pardulus (849-56), and a protégé of Archbishop Hincmar of Re- 
ims (845-882) who actively promoted his appointment to the see of Langres.”° 
Isaac of Langres also travelled in the scholarly network of Almann of Haut- 
villers who knew John Scottus’s work well.”6 If these historical connections 
support the identification of the scholar of Priscian with the later bishop of 
Langres, it would place a grammarian of "extraordinary independence" within 
the temporal and geographical orbit of John Scottus." Although Isaac followed 
John's Glosae Priscianum closely, he created new grammatical doctrine when 
he drew on Martianus Capella to delineate the subject-predicate distinction in 
grammar and to teach that the noun defines substance. He also drew on The 
Marriage to modify Priscian's doctrine on the comparison of adjectives." Isaac 
appears to have been the only master who grasped the implications of John's 
speculative grammar and was equipped to engage it with considerable insight 
and critical acumen. 

Why it was that only John Scottus, Isaac, Sedulius Scottus and a handful 
of other masters followed the lead of Alcuin in investigating a philosophical 
grammar enriched by dialectical analysis can only be surmised. Knowledge of 
Donatus provided most students with the functional Latin literacy they need- 
ed to read and understand Latin. Probably only a few keen minds, the scioli, 
were inspired to deepen their grammatical learning by following Priscian into 


and the Arts (New Haven: 2010), 5-12, who noted that King Charles the Bald appointed 
"soldiers and scholars" as bishops of Chartres, a key defensive link against (and target of) 
Danish raids. Frotbaldus's predecessor, Burchardus, was just such a "strong man" and Frot- 
baldus may have been as well. Isaac seems to have been knowledgeable about the world 
of counts. A note in his Priscian on how a pronoun can be used in place of a noun offers a 
count and his vicarius as an example. See ed. Luhtala, "Early Medieval Commentary,’ 177. 

75 For these connections, see “Isaak von Langres,” ed. Rudolf Pokorny and Martina Strat- 
mann in MGH, Capitula episcoporum 2: 161-62. 

76 “A. quidam E. magistro" (see n. 26), 184, lines 35-38: “Isaac vero episcopo, quales iussi 
facere horno, tales per vestram dignationem litteras mitto, et confido, quia super id, quod 
dico, de omnibus facietis et me litteris vestris eo, quo dixistis, tempore visitabitis, eoque 
vos tempore praestolabor comite vita." Mainoldi (see n. 26) identified Almann's likely cor- 
respondent, “magister E,” as Heiric of Auxerre. 

77  Luhtala reached this evaluation after analyzing Isaac's work; see "Early Medieval Com- 
mentary,’ 126. 

78 For these innovations as well as Isaac's novel teaching on the person of the verb, generic 
nouns, and pronouns, see Luhtala, ibid., 124-29, with analysis. 
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rarefied intellectual realms beyond Donatus.?? Yet, elements of John Scottus's 
Glosae Priscianum indirectly did enter what can be called standard grammati- 
cal teaching in the Carolingian age. The periochae formula and the essentials 
of John's teaching on sound (uox) and on the status of grammar as a liberal art 
became standard teaching on those subjects. By the uth century, no one had to 
defend including sound in the study of grammar.8° 


5 Martianus Capella—‘A thorough-going Platonist"?! 


In many ways John Scottus's encounter with The Marriage of Philology and 
Mercury mirrored his teaching of Priscian's The Principles of Grammar. He was 
an inveterate reviser of his comments on these texts in the fashion that his 
work on Periphyseon has revealed.®? Just as the surviving text of Glosae Priscia- 
num preserves something less than the text that was available to gth-century 
grammarians, the currently available editions of John's Martianus Capella 
commentary represent distinct phases of his teaching and not the full range of 
his commentary on The Marriage. The transmissions of these commentaries 
were indeed "erratic" and we should regard each surviving manuscript copy of 
a commentary or set of glosses as a snapshot taken of a moving picture.8? The 
Priscian and Martianus Capella comments also reveal a master keenly inter- 
ested in explicating the Greek vocabulary that is such an integral part of both 
texts. Greek words and phrases along with the technical and unusual words in 
both texts meant that John's base texts were often corrupted in copying and re- 
copying. This was especially the case with The Marriage and explains his note 


79 See Mayke de Jong, “From Scolastici to Scioli: Alcuin and the Formation of an Intellectual 
Elite,” in Alcuin of York (see n. 55), 45-57. 

80 Luhtala, "Grammar and Dialectic” (see n. 29), 296. 

81 "Quid itaque mirum si iste Martianus dum sit omnino Platonicus de situ planetarum 
documenta edisserit?" Annot. 13,23 (ed., 22, lines 28-30). 

82 To capture the evolving text of Periphyseon required a massive synoptic edition; see PP, 
ed. Edouard Jeauneau, cccM 161-65 (Turnhout: 1996-2003). See also Paul Edward Dut- 
ton, “Eriugena’s Workshop: The Making of the Periphyseon in Rheims 875,” in History and 
Eschatology in John Scottus Eriugena and His Time, ed. James McEvoy and Michael Dunne 
(Leuven: 2002), 141-67, who also pointed out that John revised his unfinished, presumably 
last, work, the commentary on the gospel of John (ibid., 143). For the date of the version of 
The Marriage commentary published by Lutz, see n. 61. 

83 See Cinato, “Marginalia” (see n. 57), 556, for "le caractère erratique de la transmission des 
commentaires." 
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to Dominus Winibertus and the frequent evidence in his comments to other 
readings found in other manuscripts.8* 

Both sets of comments record John's skill as a nutritor. Before launching into 
the texts themselves, he provided essential background to their 5th- and 6th- 
century authors by providing a short introduction, or accessus ad auctorem, 
stretched out on the seven periochae or circumstantiae for which John would 
become famous among masters who taught Virgil.55 He often explained his 
authors by providing examples signaled by the phrase uerbi gratia.8$ Where 
meaning was difficult to grasp, he paraphrased for his students with an “as if 
he had said" (ac si dixisset) or gave the “sense” of Martianus Capella's words 
and even changed their order? Although the focus of his teaching was on the 
meaning both technical and interpretive of the texts, he embedded his com- 
ments in a larger world of scholarship when he shared the names of his sources 
with his students or when he alluded to other intellectual currents with gener- 
ic references to philosophi, phisici, or nameless someones (quidam dicunt).9? 


84 See above, 39, and n. 60. For his access to other copies of Priscian, see Dutton, "Evidence" 
(see n. 39). 

85 See Cinato, “Accessus ad Priscianum (see n. 32), 27—90. For the Priscian accessus, ibid., 
80-1 and Dutton and Luhtala, “Eriugena in Priscianum" (see n. 42), 161-62; the periochae 
do not frame the Annot. accessus (ed., 3), but they are explained in a gloss on rhetoric at 
278,16 (ed., 128-29). 

86 . Glosae Priscianum (ed., Luhtala, “Early Medieval Commentary" [see n. 69]), 148, 153, 155- 
56, 158-9; 162, 165; and, much more extensively in Annot.: 178,9 (ed., 99, line 34); 187,21 (ed., 
101, line 6); 203,9 (ed., 103, line 35; 104, lines 19-20); 219,7 (ed., 112, line 17); 220,6 (ed., 13, 
line 9), etc. 

87 For “ac si dixisset," see Annot.: 166,6 (ed., 86, line 11); 152,22 (ed., 91, line 4); 177,8 (ed., 99, 
line 12); 178,9 (ed., 99, line 30); 193,1 (ed., 102, line 1), and passim; “ordo / sensus verborum": 
ibid., 17,18 (ed., 27); 17,21 (ed., 28); 23,15 (ed., 34); 58,13 (ed., 51); 38,20 (ed., 51); 38,22 (ed., 
51); 39:7 (ed., 52); 42,7 (ed., 55); 119,6 (ed., 78); 221,13 (ed., 114); 286,19 (ed., 134) 394,5 (ed., 
162); 426,8 (ed., 167); 463,10 (ed., 184). His study of Priscian may have encouraged John to 
experiment with the word order of his texts. See Anneli Luhtala, "Considerations on Word 
Order in the Early Middle Ages,” Beiträge zur Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft 3 (1993), 
209-40. 

88  Inthe Priscian commentary, he named Augustine, Diogenes, Diomedes, Consentius, Do- 
natus, Pompeius (ed., Luhtala, “Early Medieval Commentary" [see n. 69]), 140, 144, 153, 
162, 163. For his sources in Annot., see Lutz, Annotationes in Marcianum (see n. 7), xx-xxv. 
For generic references, see Glosae Priscianum (ed., Luhtala, ibid.), 147 (“Quidam volunt 
quod"), 150 ("Secundum namque philosophorum quosdam"); Annot.: philosophi (20,2 [ed. 
31]; 30,21 [ed. 41]; 8248 [ed. 75]; 85,13 [ed. 77]; 1515 [ed. 89]; 213,11 [ed. 109]); phisici (5,14 
[ed. 6]; 515 [ed. 7]; 6,16 [ed. 9]; 715 [ed. 11]; 88 [ed. 13]; 18,15 [ed. 29]; 19,12 [ed. 30]; 33,18 
[ed. 44]; 35,12 [ed. 47]; 52,8 [ed. 62]; 55,13 [ed. 63]; 430,14+18 [ed. 171]); “Fisici vero, id est 
naturalis veritatis inquisitores" (454,13 [ed. 180]); quidam dicunt (61,14 [ed. 66]; 269,8 [ed. 
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In this way, his exposition of one book and one author opened up avenues to 
other books and other authors for his students. 

In the comments on Martianus Capella’s allegory much more so than in his 
Priscian commentary, John Scottus unveiled his view of the special significance 
of the arts in Christian learning. Martianus Capella, a Platonist through and 
through (omnino Platonicus), struck a special chord in his gth-century coun- 
terpart.8? After a few words on the meanings of the components of Martianus's 
names in his introduction to The Marriage, John alerted his students to what 
kind of work the allegory was. He told them that they would be learning about 
poetic falsehoods (deliramenta or fabulae he called them elsewhere)?? con- 
cocted by a poet and actor who fancied himself a philosopher. Thus, among 
the poet's fictions they would find interwoven genuine philosophy. Martianus, 
he continued, wanting to write about the seven liberal arts, cleverly wrapped 
a fable around the marriage of Philology and Mercury. The human Philology, 
who represents the pursuit of wisdom ("quippe studium rationis"), and the 
god Mercury, expert in eloquence or in the use of words (facundia sermonis), 
join in the quest for wisdom which is the goal of study in the liberal arts.?! To 
reinforce his point, John creatively paraphrased Cicero to warn his students 
that “eloquence without wisdom never profits and is often harmful; but wis- 
dom without eloquence often profits and never harms."?? Wisdom makes elo- 
quence and by extension the other arts meaningful. Words can flit around like 
Mercury and be fruitless, useless, and even harmful unless tamed by Wisdom. 
In the commentary on Martianus, the focus will be on the arts, but on the arts 
enriched by Wisdom (sapientia).9? 


127]; 299,6 [ed. 143]; 373,8 [ed. 159]); “ut multi putant" (4254 [ed. 166]; 454,13 [ed. 180]; 456,1 
[ed. 181]; 487,3 [ed. 199]; 494,21 [ed. 206]). 

89 Seen. 81. 

9o  Annot.10,20 (ed.,17, line 35); 3,1 (ed., 21, line 33); 20,6 (ed., 31, line 15); 26,6 (ed., 37, line 30); 
33,21 (ed., 44, line 9). 

91  Annot.(ed. 3, lines 1-22). See, especially, Ilaria Ramelli, "Eriugena's Commentary on Mar- 
tianus in the Framework of His Thought and the Philosophical Debate of His Time,” in 
Carolingian Scholarship and Martianus Capella (see n. 4), 252-53. 

92  "Hincestquod Tullius in primo De rhetorica libro ait, ‘Eloquentia sine sapientia numquam 
profuit, sepe nocuit; sapientia vero absque eloquentia sepe profuit, numquam nocuit 
Annot. 6,20 (ed., 9, lines 29—31). But, see Cicero, De inventione 1,13: “ ... sapientiam sine 
eloquentia parum prodesse civitatibus, eloquentiam vero sine sapientia nimium obesse 
plerumque, prodesse nunquam.” “[W]isdom without eloquence does too little for the 
good of states, but that eloquence without wisdom is generally highly disadvantageous 
and is never helpful" (Trans. H.M. Hubbell, M. Tulli Ciceronis Rhetorici libri duo qui vocan- 
tur De inventione [Cambridge, Mass. 1949], 2-3.) 


"m 


93 GM 34 (ed., 101, lines 1-3) reports a much more succinct gloss: "Martianus in isto libro 
mixtim ueritatem cum fabulis dixit. Nam in artibus uera dixit, in aliis autem figmenta 
quedam." 
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John’s lapidary “No one enters into heaven and once and for all into the 
splendors [of the saints?] unless through philosophy” appended to a com- 
ment on Philosophy’s long hair ("long-haired; for all philosophers were long- 
haired”) was in the first instance inspired by Martianus Capella’s statement 
that it was on account of Philosophy that “Jupiter permitted anyone to ascend 
to the heavens."?^ But the sentiment was John's and was often repeated in his 
comments when he linked the quest for wisdom to the study of the liberal 
arts and ultimately to reunion with the divine. Knowledge of the innate lib- 
eral arts (but not the mechanical arts which depend on human ingenuity) was 
obscured by the clouds of original sin. Study, investigation, and inquiry abet- 
ted by man's interior light burn away the clouds so that, in recovering their 
memory of the arts, humans also recover their prelapsarian union with the 
divine.?5 John shared these views with other gth-century masters. A reader of 
Origen's homilies on Numbers at Laon was much taken with Origen's scriptur- 
ally-based arguments that all wisdom comes from God ("Origo totius scientiae 
a Deo est”), including knowledge of geometry, music, and medicine.?6 The no- 
tion of the immanence of the arts in humans was clearly formulated in the old- 
est commentary tradition on The Marriage.9" Apropos of Martianus Capella's 
discussion of accidents in Book 4, De dialectica, it used the example of Cicero's 
possession of the art of rhetoric to conclude that 


Although any individual art might have a nature appropriate to itself, 
it cannot exist in itself but must exist necessarily in some subordinate 


94 Annot. 57,15 (ed., 64, lines 23-24)“CRINITA quia omnes philosophi criniti erant. Nemo 
intrat in celum nisi per philosophiam, semel splendoribus <sanctorum>.” Splendoribus 
would seem to require a referent. John referred to the “splendors of the saints” (“in splen- 
doribus sanctorum") in PP. 2.1024, 1034, 1051, 1063 (ed., 43-46), and to the splendors of 
"the divine radiance” ("diuini radii splendoribus"), ibid., 3.356 (ed., 14), as well as to “the 
splendors of clear truth" ("ex splendoribus perspicuae ueritatis"), ibid., 3.2670 (ed., 92). 
For Philosophy's role in the ascent to the heavens, see Martianus Capella, ed. Adolf Dick 
(Stuttgart: 1969), 11,57, lines 16-17: “per ipsam Iuppiter ascensum cunctis in supera tribue- 
rit, admodum gloriosa" (trans. Stahl and Johnson [see n. 7], 2: 45). 

95 See Annot. 8,4 (ed., 13, lines 12-18); 81 (ed., 12, lines 31-37); 8,8 (ed., 13, line 26); 817 (ed., 14, 
lines 5-13); 17,7 (ed., 27, lines 7-9); mechanice artes 170,14 (ed., 86, lines 24-30); 171,10 (ed., 
87, lines 8-15); 286,7 (ed., 133, lines 20-23). 

96 See Contreni, Cathedral School of Laon (see n. 39), 15-17. 

97 For this commentary, formerly attributed to Duncaht / Dunchad (Dunchad Glossae in 
Martianum, ed. Cora E. Lutz [Lancaster, Pa.: 1944]), see Teeuwen, "Writing Between the 
Lines" (see n. 4), 11-34; O'Sullivan, Glossae aevi Carolini in libros 1-11 Martiani Capellae 
(also n. 4), and the website, Carolingian Scholarship and Martianus Capella: The Oldest 
Commentary Tradition (also n. 4) for an edition of the glosses based on Leiden, Universit- 
eitsbibliotheek, Voss. Lat. F. 48, the earliest manuscript of the glosses. 
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substance as a ground; therefore, it is not able to come from itself if it 
does not exist in itself and cannot return to itself so long as it is contained 
in some other substance. Thus, it is necessary that we understand [acci- 
dent] in a different and better way. Every natural art is found materially 
in human nature. It follows that all men by nature possess natural arts, 
but because of the punishment for the sin of the first man, they are ob- 
scured in the souls of men and sunk in profound ignorance. In teaching 
we do nothing but recall to our present understanding the same arts that 
are stored deep in our memory. And when our minds are occupied with 
other cares, in neglecting the arts we do nothing but let go of them as 
they return to that from which they have been recalled. When, therefore, 
rhetoric appears in the mind of some man, it comes not from elsewhere 
but from him, that is, from the depths of his memory, and it returns for 
whatever reason, either death or any other thing, to no place other than 
the same depths of his memory.?? 


The Neoplatonic theory of recollection that is at the heart of this comment 
complements John's notion of the immanence of the arts. The new thinking 
about the arts that these teachers embraced and taught in their glosses on The 
Marriage stresses the tremendous importance of the arts, of course, but also 
the tremendous significance of the art of teaching. No longer could it be said 
that the arts were merely useful or that the arts taught students only intellec- 
tual skills. The arts were not merely a convenient schema of knowledge, not 
simply an important element of Christian wisdom. Man did not create them 
since they are a constituent part of human nature. No longer merely a tool, 


98 Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, Voss. Lat. F. 48, fol. 32r: "Sed quia unaquaeque ars, qua- 
mvis propriam [quandum] naturam suam habeat, in se fieri non potest, sed in aliqua 
subiecta substancia necesse est ut consistat. Ideo non potest a semetipsa venire, si in 
semetipsa non est, et ad semetipsam redire, dum alio aliquo continet[ur]. Itaque necesse 
est ut aliter atque melius intelligamus. Omnis igitur naturalis ars in humana natura posita 
et concreata est. Inde conficitur ut omnes homines habeant naturaliter naturales artes. 
Sed quia pena peccati primi hominis in animabus hominum obscurantur et in quandam 
profundam ignorantiam devolvuntur, nichil aliud agimus discendo nisi easdem artes 
quae in profunde memoriae repositae sunt in presentiam intellegentie revocamus. Et 
cum aliis occupamus curis, nihil aliud agimus artes neglegendo nisi ipsas artes iterum 
dimittere, ut redeant ad id a quo revocatae sunt. Cum ergo apparet rethorica in animo 
alicuius hominis, non aliunde venit nisi ab ipso, i. de profunditate ipsius memoriae et 
ad nullum alium redit aliqua causa, i. aut morte[m] vel alia qualibet re, nisi ad eandem 
profunditatem eiusdem memoriae.” This transcription appears on the Carolingian Schol- 
arship and Martianus Capella: The Oldest Commentary Tradition website (see n. 4) where 
it is gloss 57 on fol. 32r. The transcription differs only slightly from the gloss in Dunchad 
Glossae in Martianum 1604 (ed., 23). 
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the arts are man’s link with the divine, their cultivation a means to salvation. 
This is true even of people who never think about the arts nor even use them 
in their lives. When Martianus Capella had Philology do all that she could to 
make Psyche immortal, John Scottus explained that the author meant that the 
pursuit of wisdom made the soul immortal. As if to show that matters larg- 
er than the arts themselves were at play, John went on to make a theological 
point. He cautioned his students that if anyone should conclude that dull souls 
(stultas animas) are mortal because they do not pursue wisdom, they should 
respond that the arts are naturally found in all men whether they use the arts 
well or poorly or even not at all. Thus, because every soul has within it the 
quest for wisdom (sapientiae studia), every soul is immortal.9? 

The originality, profundity, and religiosity of John Scottus's thought and 
teaching on the liberal arts, so evident in Glosae Priscianum, Annotationes in 
Marcianum, and Glosae Martiani emphasizes that for John secular and divine 
learning were one and the same, even as some continued to drive wedges 
between them.!?? As he explained in works more ostensibly theological and 
philosophical, the author of all the arts is the same as the author of all things. 


6 "True philosophy is true religion ... true religion is true 
philosophy"?! 


These words coming in the opening chapter of John's On Predestination (De 
praedestinatione) of 851 concisely and eloquently express the mutuality of 


99 Annot. 17,12 (ed., 27, lines 15-22), “UT EAM SEMPER INMORTALEM FACERE LABORARIT. 
Hic aperte docet studia sapientiae inmortalem animam facere et si quis ad haec dixerit 
stultas animas sapientiae studiis carere, ac per hoc et mortales esse, respondendum 
omnes artes quibus rationalis anima utitur naturaliter omnibus hominibus inesse, sive eis 
bene utantur sive male abutantur, sive omnino illarum exercitione caruerint, ac per hoc 
omnem humanam animam propter insita sibi sapientiae studia inmortalem conficitur 
esse." 

100 Paschasius Radbertus denounced “lovers of secular letters" ("secularium litterarum ama- 
tores") who pore over poorly written commentaries seeking to master every syllable of 
their texts and who, sweating, try to wrest meaning from the figments of poets and the 
songs of tragedies. He contrasted their inane and vain labors with those who strive to 
understand the mystery of divine eloquence. Not for him “arma virumque Maronis,” but 
rather the holy fathers and divine letters. See the preface to the third book of his commen- 
tary on Matthew in Paschasii Radberti epistolae 6a, ed. Ernst Dümmler, MGH, Epistolae 
Karolini aevi 4: 142-43. 

101 Johannis Scotti De divina praedestinatione liber 11, ed. Goulven Madec, CCCM 50 (Turn- 
hout: 1978), 5, lines 16-18: "Conficitur inde ueram esse philosophiam ueram religionem 
conuersimque ueram religionem esse ueram philosophiam." 
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secular and divine learning that permeated all of John Scottus’ work. Toward 
the end of his response to Godescalc of Orbais’ teaching on predestination, 
John attributed his protagonist’s errors in part to his “ignorance of the useful 
arts which Wisdom herself wanted to be her own companions and investiga- 
tors.” It did not escape John’s editor that this phrase resonates with the por- 
trayal of the arts in Annotationes in Marcianum.19? 

The theological point John made when he challenged predestination as it 
was ordinarily understood to argue instead that all are predestined to God, far 
from settling the matter, catapulted the Irishman from the king's palace into 
the heart of the controversy. Bishop Prudentius of Troyes' (c.843-861) response 
to On Predestination was decidedly old-school when it piled up scriptural and 
conciliar authorities to counter John's suspicious doctrine. Rather than call on 
authority to challenge the method behind John's teaching, he simply denied 
its merit outright. Truth, which Prudentius equated with "Christian simplicity," 
had no need of the arts, of the sophistical madness (sophistica deliramenta) 
he found throughout John's treatise. Rather than a philosopher, a lover of wis- 
dom, John was a philocompos, a lover of display, a show-off. Prudentius also 
criticized what he thought was John's equation of Wisdom's “companions and 
investigators" with eternal Wisdom itself. In Prudentius's thinking the arts 
were only human inventions.!?? Florus of Lyons’ (c.810-c.860) response to On 
Predestination turned on its head John's assertion in Chapter 18 that ignorance 
of the arts led to the error of predestination and that Wisdom desired to have 
the arts serve as her companions and investigators.!^^ That John, a very bright 
and philosophical man ("vir eruditissimus et philosophicus") and expert in the 
arts, could turn out an utterly useless work, laced with countless errors and 


102 Compare ibid., 18,1 (ed., 110, line 7-11 line 9), “ex artium disciplinarum «ignorantia», quas 
ipsa sapientia suas comites inuestigatricesque fieri uoluit," with Annot. 17,7 (ed., 27, lines 
7—9), IN IPSAM QUOQUE SOPHIAN Hoc dicit quoniam omnes disciplinas quibus sophia, 
hoc est sapientia, et inquiritur et invenitur rationabile studium et repperit et ordinavit." 
Translation slightly adapted from John Scottus Eriugena: Treatise on Divine Predestination, 
trans. Mary Brennan (Notre Dame, Ind.:1998), n7. 

103 Sancti Prudentii Trecensis episcopi De praedestinatione contra Joannem Scotum cogno- 
mento Erigenam, PL 115 (Paris: 1852), 1009C-1366A, especially 1013D-1014A ("sophisticis il- 
lusionibus”); 1016CD (“Tu autem a contrario de fide adversus fideles nullis sophismatibus 
innitentes impudentius scribens, quare ad sophistica te deliramenta verteris? In promptu 
est nimirum jactantiae studens, et non jam philosophus, sed philocompos videri appe- 
tens ...”);1303A-1305A ("Falsum est igitur eas, id est inventiones humanas, earumque rep- 
ertores, comites atque investigatrices esse verae sempiternaeque Sapientiae"). 

104 Flori diaconi adversus Joannis Scoti liber (see n. 9), 101-2504. Ibid. 229B: "Octavo decimo 
capitulo ita dicit: 1. Errorem praedestinationis ex disciplinarum ignorantia, quas ipsa 
sapientia suas comites, investigatricesque fieri voluit, et Graecarum litterarum inscitia 
ortum." 
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very clearly an assault on truth (“superfluus labor vanitatis, et implicatio infin- 
iti erroris, et apertissima impugnatio veritatis”), demonstrated the limitations 
of the arts. Florus conceded that the liberal arts do have their place, but that 
the truth of the faith comes from within the authority of God's Scriptures (“ex 
auctoritate Scripturarum Dei"). Whoever seeks truth outside the Scriptures 
wants to be a discoverer of truth, but turns out to be a master of error.105 

These critiques of John's first public discussion of his ideas about the arts 
did not derail his career nor inhibit the development of his thinking about the 
arts.106 Clearly, Prudentius of Troyes and Florus of Lyons never heard or read 
his comments on Priscian and Martianus Capella and did not appreciate the 
Neoplatonic underpinnings of his thought. To their way of thinking the arts 
were invented, not inherent in humans. And where John viewed study of the 
arts as a means to reclaim unity with the divine, they saw the arts as drawing 
the investigator away from God. What Prudentius and Florus did seem to per- 
ceive and feared in the new approach to learning that John represented is the 
primacy it placed on the individual investigator in the pursuit of truth. Both 
Prudentius and Florus thought that John drew too much attention to himself 
and was boastful, a philosophical show-off.!?? Florus almost seemed jealous of 
John when he wrote that he had heard from many that John was admired as a 
teacher and scholar, as if to suggest that it was unseemly for an individual to 
stand out in that way. Worse, Florus grumped, instead of being silenced and 
kept from the ears of the faithful, this “assailant of the truth" (impugnator veri- 
tatis) was praised and honored.!?? Their harsh critiques indicate just how bold 
and creative John's thinking on the arts was, a line of thought he continued to 
develop in nearly all his works. 

Grammar crops up in a significant way in the Homily on the Prologue of John, 
his most widely copied work, and in the Commentary on John, probably his last 
work. In the homily John explained how “was” (erat) should be understood in 
the prologue's opening verse, “In the beginning was the Word" (Jn 1:1). Sum, 


105 Ibid., 230A-232D. "[E]t dum vult videri quasi inventor veritatis, magister erroris efficitur" 
(ibid., 231A). 

106 See Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne (see n. 43), 102-127; O'Meara, Eriugena (see n. 23), 32-50; 
Dermot Moran, The Philosophy of John Scottus Eriugena: A Study of Idealism in the Middle 
Ages (Cambridge, Eng.: 1989), 27-34; and, Ganz, "The Debate" (see n. 10). 

107 Prudentii De praedestinatione, 106C: "[V]erum id quotiescunque contra eos agi necessitas 
summa coegit, qui talibus inflati gloriabantur in vanitatibus suis... .”; Flori diaconi adver- 
sus Joannis Scoti liber (see n. 9), 248BC: "Et quia iste, cujus verbis, auxiliante Domino, ut- 
cunque respondimus, in philosophicis regulis et syllogisticis argumentationibus gloriatur 


» 


108 Seen. 9 and ibid., 126BC. 
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the positive form from which erat comes, can be understood in two ways. 
Sometimes it is a substantive verb and “signifies that the thing of which it was 
predicated subsists without reference to any temporal motion” and sometimes 
“was” is used to signify a point in time. Here, the evangelist clearly meant the 
verb in a substantive sense to indicate that the Father subsists in the Son and 
not that the Son “was” in a temporal sense. John used a distinction made in 
Glosae Priscianum to support theological doctrine.1°9 The same lesson appears 
in the Commentary on John’s Gospel, but there embedded in a series of gram- 
matical observations on verb tenses and pronouns that assist in the proper 
exegesis of his text. 

References to the arts in other works are more substantial and systemic. In 
a comment on Pseudo-Dionysius's Celestial Hierarchy (Expositiones in Ierarchi- 
am coelestem), John, deliberately it seems, misinterpreted his author in order 
to privilege "the seven disciplines which the philosophers call liberal" as guides 
to knowledge of the heavenly hierarchies. Dionysius taught that the symbols 
scattered throughout Scripture could be understood immediately without the 
intervention of the arts and secular authors. John's contresens was to misinter- 
pret his author's doctrine precisely to justify the fundamental role of the liberal 
arts in explicating scripture. His audacious translation, in the words of René 
Roques, made of Dionysius an eriugenian ("Denys 'érigenien").!!! In a remark- 
able passage in his commentary, John noted that just as the waters from various 
sources come together and flow in the bed of one stream, so too the arts are 
united in the contemplation of Christ, the supreme fountain-head of all wis- 
dom. The image of the streams recalled to John the streams of Psalm 1 besides 
which the blessed man is planted like a tree. “He will be like a tree planted by 
streams of water" (Ps. 1:3). Perhaps, John continued, “he will be like Christ, [for] 
all the natural arts come together to signify Christ in a symbolic way, [and] 
within the terms of these arts the entirety of sacred scripture is included, for 
there is no part of the sacred scriptures from which the rules of the liberal arts 


109 See Jean Scot Homélie sur le prologue de Jean 6,1-19, ed. Edouard Jeauneau (Paris: 1969), 
226—28; trans. John J. O'Meara in idem, Eriugena (see n. 23), 162. For the treatment in Glo- 
sae Priscianum, cf. ed. Luhtala, "Early Medieval Commentary" (see n. 69 above), 166, and 
eadem, "Linguistics and Theology in the Early Medieval West," in History of the Language 
Sciences (see n. 3), 521. 

110 See Jean Scot Commentaire sur l'Évangile de Jean 231-28, ed. Edouard Jeauneau (Paris: 
1972), 104—06. 

111 For Eriugena's subversion of Pseudo-Dionysius's meaning to project his own view of the 
privileged status of the arts, see René Roques, “Valde artificialiter’: Le sens d'un con- 
tresens,” in idem, Libres sentiers vers lérigénisme (Rome: 1975), 45-98, especially 63 for 
"Denys 'érigenien." 
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are absent."!? A few comments on he reinforced just how integral the arts are 
to the Scriptures. In the second chapter of the Celestial Hierarchy, Dionysius 
explained that the Scriptures used poetic fictions to describe the angels, pure 
spirits, in simple terms. John Scottus’s understanding of this passage enabled 
him to personify the Scriptures as an Artist (Artifex Scriptura)."3 He seemed to 
want to recall Martianus Capella to the minds of readers of his Expositions on 
the Celestial Hierarchy when he wrote that poetic art through fictitious fables 
and allegories (“per fictas fabulas allegoricasque similitudines") lifted the mind 
to deeper moral teachings and to truths about the natural world.!^ So, too, 
Theology, like a poetess (“ita, theologia ueluti quedam poetria") uses imaginary 
fictions (fictis imaginationibus) to bring humans to higher truths.!5 The acces- 
sus to Annotations made the same point, although the commentator was not 
as sympathetic to Martianus's fictions as he was to those of Artist-Scripture. 
But, that he made the same point that fictions could lead to truth in both texts 
underscored how integral the arts were in matters divine as well as human to 
John's concept of learning and reasoned inquiry. True philosophy, indeed, is 
true religion and true religion is true philosophy. 

In the fifth book of Periphyseon, John again compared the arts to the branch- 
es of a flowing river. Although Book Five begins with the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve, it is all about the promise of return and union with God. The return, 
Nutritor explained to Alumnus, is exemplified by the natural world, for the 
end of every motion is to return to its beginning ("Finis enim totius motus est 
principium sui").!6 Nutritor drew on many examples to illustrate his point. His 
deep interest in astronomy provided evidence from the motions of the stars, 
sun, moon, and other planets that over periods as brief as 24 hours and as long 


112 "Vtenim multe aque ex diuersis fontibus in unius fluminis alueum confluunt atque decur- 
runt, ita naturales et liberales discipline in unam eamdemque interne contemplationis 
significationem adunantur, qua summus fons totius sapientie, qui est Christus, undique 
per diuersas theologie speculationes insinuatur. Et fortassis hoc est quod per Psalmis- 
tam de beato uiro dicitur: 'Et erit tanquam lignum quod plantatum est secus decursus 
aquarum, hoc est sicut Christus erit, in cuius significationem typicam omnes naturales 
artes, intra quarum terminos tota diuina concluditur scriptura, concurrunt. Nulla enim 
sacra scriptura est que regulis liberalium careat disciplinarum." Johannis Scoti Eriugenae 
Expositiones in Ierarchiam coelestem (hereafter Ier. coel.), 1, 540—561, ed. J. Barbet, CCCM 31 
(Turnhout: 1975), 16. For this passage, see Roques, ibid., 61-7. 

113 For this insight, see Édouard Jeauneau, "Artifex Scriptura in Iohannes Scotus Eriugena 
(see n. 29), 351-365, especially 356—365, for the passages discussed here. 

114 For the accessus to Martianus Capella, see above, 54. And, in fact, John used a figmentum 
himself when he enlisted Hydra as a symbol of human nature. See PP. 4.1134—1135 (ed., 42): 
"ut non immerito assimuletur ei herculeae ydrae figmentum." 

115 Jer. coel. 2, 124-151 (ed., 23-24). 

116  PP.5.233-262 (ed., 10-11). 
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as 532 years all return to their starting points."” The air, the ocean, the ebb and 
flow of the tides, and the cycles of vegetative life were all called into evidence. 
But the process of return is not limited to the natural world. It also includes 
those sensibles that only the mind considers. Significantly, Nutritor chose as 
his prime example “those disciplines that the philosophers call liberal” (“ut 
sunt disciplinae quas philosophi liberales uocant").!5 John elaborated show- 
ing specifically how dialectic, arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy all 
return to their own particular principles. Arithmetic begins with the monad 
and progresses through various species of numbers to return to the monad. 
Geometry begins with the point, considers planes, solids, angles, depth, sur- 
face, longitude and latitude, which can all be reduced to the point. Alumnus 
saw the wisdom of Nutritor's explication, but confessed that he could not see 
why grammar and rhetoric were excluded from the master's examples.!? John's 
reply is telling. Grammar and rhetoric, first of all, are divisions of dialectic. 
Secondly, those two arts do not concern the natural order, but rather the rules 
of human speech, which are determined not by nature, but by custom and 
convention. If that is so, Alumnus wondered, why are they counted among the 
arts if they are not natural, but the product of human machinations (humana 
machinamenta)? Precisely because, Nutritor replied, they are joined to dialec- 
tic, the mother of the arts, and flow from her like the branches of a river.!2° 


7 Conclusion 


Clearly not all the arts were created equal. Dialectic, as mater artium and 
source of all the other arts, complements Christ, the highest fountain-head 
of all wisdom ("summus fons totius sapientiae").!?! Dialectic, unlike rhetoric 
and grammar, did not develop from human machinations, but was planted 
in Nature by “the author of all the arts" (“ab auctore omnium artium").22 


117 See Bruce S. Eastwood, Ordering the Heavens: Roman Astronomy and Cosmology in the 
Carolingian Renaissance (Leiden and Boston: 2007), passim for John's textual expertise in 
matters astronomical and his “penchant for active and adventurous interpretation" (325). 

118 PP. 5.344-345 (ed., 13). 

119 Ibid. 360-402 (ed., 14-15). “[C]ur grammaticam et rhetoricam praetermiseris non satis 
uideo" (ibid., 401-402 [ed., 15]). 

120 Ibid., 403-429 (ed., 15-16). “Non aliam ob causam uideo, praeter quod matri artium, quae 
est dialectica, semper adhaerent. Sunt enim ueluti quaedam ipsius brachia riuuliue ex ea 
manantes" (ibid., 427—429 [ed., 16]). 

121 See above, 60. 

122 PP. 4.285-288 (ed., 12). 
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So privileged, it is not surprising that of all the arts that figure so prominently in 
Periphyseon, dialectic far and away dominates the work.?? Book One is almost 
entirely devoted to dialogue about division, definition, reasoning, genus, spe- 
cies, contraries, subjects and their predicates, and, above all the Aristotelian 
categories as they might apply to God. A skillful editor could without too much 
effort reshape Book One into a treatise on the categories that uses God as an 
example instead of an investigation of the "ineffable and incomprehensible 
Nature which is the Creator and Cause of all Things" that uses the categories as 
an analytical tool.7^ Here, in John's masterpiece, the liberal arts with dialectic 
in the lead unlock the mysteries of true religion. 


123 See Christine Coallier, “Le vocabulaire des arts libéraux dans le ‘Periphyseon,” in Jean Scot 
Ecrivain (see n. 37), 343-360, especially 346—350. 

124 PP. 1558-560 (ed., 22), where Alumnus states, "Sed uelim audire quid de hac ineffabili 
atque incomprehensibili creatrice omnium causalique natura theologia edocet." Trans. 
LP. Sheldon-Williams, Johannis Scotti Eriugenae Periphyseon (De Divisione Naturae), Liber 
Primus (see n. 11), 67. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Eriugena and the Neoplatonic Tradition 


Michael Harrington 


1 Introduction 


Among authors writing in Latin in the Middle Ages, Eriugena is unparalleled 
for his attention to Greek Neoplatonic sources. In part, he is the beneficiary of 
living in a certain time and place, namely, France shortly after the arrival of 
the Corpus Dionysiacum, the late 5th-or early 6th-century set of Neoplatonic 
texts that was to have such a tremendous effect on the philosophy of the High 
Middle Ages. A copy of these texts had long existed at Rome, where it attracted 
little interest, but in Paris it was understood to be the work of the city’s patron 
saint, and received significantly more attention. Eriugena was commissioned 
to translate the Corpus by the Frankish king Charles the Bald, and he went on 
to translate the works of the Greek Christian Neoplatonists Gregory of Nyssa 
and Maximus the Confessor, thus single-handedly bringing the major figures 
of Greek Christian Neoplatonism into a Latin orbit. Eriugena's translations of 
Gregory and Maximus did not exercise the influence of his Dionysius transla- 
tion, except perhaps through some of the quotations from them that he used 
in his own major work, the Periphyseon. Through the works of Augustine, Eri- 
ugena also had access to the non-Christian Neoplatonic tradition represented 
by Plotinus and Porphyry, but he does not give any indication that he found 
Augustine's discussion of these figures interesting or useful. Eriugena's own 
works never mention Plotinus or Porphyry by name. The only non-Christian 
Platonist mentioned in Eriugena's work is Plato himself, discussed by Eriugena 
only in the Periphyseon and the Annotationes in Marcianum, and only in regard 
to the dialogue known as the Timaeus. 

Through these thinkers, Eriugena had access to the major themes of Neo- 
platonism: its division of a sensible from an intelligible reality, and its division 
of the intelligible reality into the now familiar components of the One, the 
Intellect, and the Soul.! That is, the Neoplatonists could provide him with the 


1 For a brief explanation of these themes, see John Dillon and Lloyd P. Gerson (eds.), Neo- 
platonic Philosophy: Introductory Readings (Indianapolis: 2004), xx-xxii. The most thorough 
account of Eriugena’s Neoplatonism is to be found in Stephen Gersh, From Iamblichus to 
Eriugena: An Investigation of the Prehistory and Evolution of the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition 
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position that the world we experience through our senses is dependent for its 
existence on a world we experience through our intellect. In his version, the 
components of the sense world turn out themselves to exist and to be under- 
stood only in the intellect. Eriugena could also find in the Neoplatonists the 
position that, since the components of the intellect are many, they depend 
for their coherence on a unity that, being beyond intellect, can never be un- 
derstood. Unlike the early Neoplatonists to whom Eriugena had only indirect 
access, he did not find evidence for his positions on the One and the Intellect 
in the work of Plato himself. His reading of Plato takes an interest only in the 
third component of the intelligible reality: Soul, or to put it another way, the 
Intellect as it proceeds out of itself to shape the world we experience through 
our senses. 


2 Eriugena’s Neoplatonic Sources 


24 Plato 

Although Plato is not a Neoplatonist, it is worth noting how Eriugena uses Pla- 
to, since this is his only direct access to a non-Christian Platonist. Eriugena's 
knowledge of Plato's works is limited to Calcidius' Latin commentary on the 
Timaeus, and perhaps his partial Latin translation. Eriugena does not have a 
wide-ranging interest in this work, but he repeatedly cites it as evidence for a 
few of his more controversial claims. If Eriugena's own Annotationes ad Mar- 
cianum is an early work, then Eriugena came to the Timaeus early in his ca- 
reer, since the few claims he takes from the Timaeus are already present in this 
commentary Eriugena treats Plato as a natural philosopher, “the greatest of 
those who philosophized concerning the world,” as he puts it in the Periphy- 
seon.? Eriugena is familiar with the common Christian interpretive trope of 
"despoiling the Egyptians"—that is, appropriating the work of non-Christian 


(Leiden: 1978). See also Édouard Jeauneau, "The Neoplatonic Themes of Processio and Redi- 
tus in Eriugena,” Dionysius 15 (1991): 3-29. An account of the direct or indirect influence of 
Plotinus and his posterity on Eriugena may be found in Dermot Moran, The Philosophy of 
John Scottus Eriugena: A Study of Idealism in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Eng.: 1989), 105-07. 
2 Thecommentary contains no explicit reference to Dionysius, Maximus, or Gregory of Nyssa, 
which suggests an early date. See Eriugena, Annotationes in Marcianum, ed. Cora E. Lutz, Me- 
dieval Academy of America 34 (Cambridge, M.A.: 1939), xxv. Hans Liebeschütz, "The Place of 
the Martianus Glossae in the Development of Eriugena's Thought," in The Mind of Eriugena: 
Papers of a Colloquium, Dublin, 14-18 July, 1970, ed. John J. O'Meara and Ludwig Bieler (Dublin: 
1973), 53-5, suggests that the Annotationes shows the influence of Nyssa. He takes this as 
evidence for Eriugena's early reading of Nyssa rather than a later dating for the Annotationes. 
3 PP.1, 476c, CCCM 161, 49: philosophantium de mundo maximus. 
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philosophers just as the Israelites were allowed by God to take the riches of the 
Egyptians with them when they fled Egypt. Despite the fact that Plato was not 
a Christian, he is for Eriugena perhaps the original despoiler of the Egyptians, 
as he is said to have studied in Egypt.^ 

Eriugena attributes four specific claims to Plato in the Periphyseon. First, he 
notices that the Timaeus attributes a soul to the world, and he incorporates 
this idea into his own work. On the fifth day of creation described in the first 
chapter of the Book of Genesis, God says “let the waters produce ‘reptile’ of liv- 
ing soul (animae viventis), a soul that Eriugena identifies with the world soul 
of the Timaeus. In the first book of the Periphyseon, he notes that Plato says 
the world is like a great animal composed of soul and body. Its soul is “general 
life, which nourishes and moves all the things that are in motion and at rest." 
The body of the world is divided into the four elements. Since the world soul 
governs these elements as well as the bodies of animals and plants, Eriugena is 
able to claim that there is nothing visible that is not alive. As he says in discuss- 
ing the living soul of the Book of Genesis: “if there is no matter which without 
form produces body, and no form subsists without its proper substance, and 
no substance can be without the vital motion which contains it and causes 
its subsistence—for everything which is naturally moved receives the source 
of its motion from some life—, it necessarily follows that every creature is ei- 
ther Life-through-itself or participates in life” Before making this claim in his 
own words, he attributes it to Plato,” and shortly says that “both Plato in his 
Timaeus and Pliny Secundus in his Natural History teach us most plainly of 
these things"? Even a puddle of water, or a chunk of rock, is alive by participat- 
ing in the general life that permeates the whole of the visible world. Identifying 
Plato’s world soul with the presence of life is not Eriugena’s only contribution 
to the theory—he also identifies the world soul with the Holy Spirit. 


4 PP. 111, 724b, CCCM 163, 150. 

5 PP.1, 476c, CCCM 161, 50: generalis vita, quae omnia quae in motu atque in statu sunt vegetat 
atque movet. 

6 PP. 111, 728b, CCCM 163, 156-57: si enim nulla materia est quae sine specie corpus efficiat, et 
nulla species sine substantia propria subsistit, nulla autem substantia vitali motu, qui eam 
contineat et subsistere faciat, expers esse potest —omne enim quod naturaliter movetur ex 
vita quadam motus sui principium sumit— necessario sequitur ut omnis creatura aut per se 
ipsam vita sit, aut vitae particeps. 

7 PP. 10, 728a, CCCM 163, 156. 

8 PP. 111, 735c, CCCM 163, 167: et Plato in Timeo et Plinius Secundus in Naturali historia mani- 
festissime de his nos edocent. 

9 For more on this topic, see the comments in Eriugena, Iohannis Scotti Eriugenae Periphyseon 
(De Divisione Naturae), vol. 3, ed. and trans. I.P. Sheldon-Williams and Ludwig Bieler, Scrip- 
tores Latini Hiberniae 1 (Dublin: 1981), 322 n. 74. 
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The three remaining claims borrowed by Eriugena from Plato are somewhat 
less significant to his own work. He notes that, according to both Plato and 
Augustine, formless matter is incorporeal and perceptible only to the intel- 
lect.!° This is asomewhat misleading reference to Plato, whose formless matter 
cannot indeed be perceived by the senses, but which does nevertheless pos- 
sess numerous material characteristics and cannot accurately be described 
as incorporeal. Eriugena also claims that the planets revolve around the sun, 
"as Plato teaches in the Timaeus."! Of course, this claim appears nowhere in 
the Timaeus. Eriugena seems to be embellishing the claim attributed by Cal- 
cidius to Heraclides Ponticus that Venus revolves around the sun.!2 While not 
an accurate citation of Plato, this claim is often regarded as one of Eriugena's 
most important contributions to natural science in the Periphyseon.' Finally, 
Eriugena uses Plato to show that angels and human beings are not dramati- 
cally different from one another. The adjectives “rational” and *animal," which 
are often applied to human beings as distinct from angels, are, according to 
Eriugena, found in Plato's Timaeus as descriptions of angels: "Plato defines the 
angel as a rational and immortal animal." 


2.2 Gregory of Nyssa 

Though the Timaeus is a narrative concerning the creation of the world, Eri- 
ugena does not rely on itas an explicit source for his own discussion of how the 
world was created. His most frequently cited Neoplatonic source on this topic 
is instead the 4th-century Christian bishop Gregory of Nyssa, rivalled only per- 
haps by Nyssa's brother Basil, if we consider Basil to be a Neoplatonist. All of 
Eriugena's citations of Nyssa come from the single work generally known as De 
Hominis Opificio, but referred to by Eriugena as De Imagine.!6 Eriugena does 


10 PP. 1, 500c-501a, CCCM 161, 81. 

11 PP. 111, 698a, CCCM 163, 113: sicut Plato in Timaeo edocet. 

12 Calcidius, Timaeus a Calcidio translatus commentarioque instructus, ed. Jan Hendrik 
Waszink, Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi: Plato Latinus, vol. 4 (London: 1962), 156-58. 

13 For the ample secondary literature on this point, see Edouard Jeauneau's editorial note on 
this passage in PP. 111, CCCM 163, 13. 

14 PP. 111, 732c, CCCM 163, 163; PP. Iv, 762b, CCCM 164, 31. Moran, The Philosophy of John 
Scottus Eriugena, 105, claims that Eriugena rejects this position, which is to be found in 
Calcidius and not in Plato. 

15  Onthelimited degree to which Basil may be called a Neoplatonist, see John M. Rist, “Ba- 
sil’s ‘Neoplatonism’: Its Background and Nature,” in Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, 
Ascetic: A Sixteen-Hundredth Anniversary Symposium, ed. Paul Jonathan Fedwick (Toron- 
to: 1981), 137-220. 

16 X For Eriugena’s translation of this work, see Maieul Cappuyns, “Le ‘De imagine’ de Grégoire 
de Nysse traduit par Jean Scot Erigéne,” Recherches du théologie ancienne et médiévale 32 
(1965): 205-62. 
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not think he is in possession only of one treatise by Gregory of Nyssa, as he 
famously conflates Nyssa with Gregory of Nazianzus, referring once explicitly 
to “Gregory of Nyssa, who is also called Nazianzus."" The Orations of Gregory 
Nazianzus appear throughout the Periphyseon, but the only significant Neopla- 
tonic arrow that Nazianzus adds to Eriugena’s quiver is confirmation that the 
divine essence is unknowable.!? 

Gregory of Nyssa's work stands in for the portions of Plato's Timaeus missing 
from its medieval Latin translation. These missing sections include the discus- 
sion of how and why particular species of animals and plants were shaped by 
the gods, and how additional species resulted from the mistakes of earlier spe- 
cies. Where these sections of the Timaeus assume that human beings were ini- 
tially created with bodies, and that their mistakes are from the beginning the 
mistakes of embodied beings, the Neoplatonists do not treat the initial state 
of human beings as embodied. In the work of Plotinus, for instance, a previ- 
ously existing soul falls into a body, and sometimes this fall is described as the 
result of a mistake.!? Eriugena derives from Nyssa the claim that human beings 
were originally created in the state of the angels,?? in a state in which there 
was no irrational movement of the soul?! or division of the sexes.?? This is a 
Neoplatonic creation account rather than one that is faithful to the Timaeus, 
which does not allow for an initial angelic creation. The Timaeus does suggest 
that the initial human being is male, though even this point is not borrowed 
unequivocally by Nyssa, who, like Eriugena, removes sexual differentiation al- 
together from human beings in their initial state. 

Nyssa also provides Eriugena with evidence for a claim that he will justify 
using the work of Boethius, that the visible body is simply a conjunction of in- 
visible qualities.23 When the soul stops moving the body, that body disappears 
altogether, having no substance of its own.?^ The resolution of bodies into 
their immaterial components may be what Eriugena is referring to when he 
says that, in the life to come, body will be absorbed (consumptura) into soul, 
a thesis that he justifies many times by noting its presence in Nyssa.?5 Just as 


17 PP. 111, 735d, CCCM 163, 167: Gregorius item Nyseus, qui etiam Nazanzenus vocatur. 

18 PP. t, 443b, CCCM 161, 5. 

19 See the famous passage from Enneads 111, 7, 1, which describes the soul's mistaken at- 
tempt to acquire more than it already possesses in its unity with Intellect. 

20 PP. Iv, 811d—812a, CCCM 164, 100. 

21 PP. v, 875a, CCCM 165, 22-3. 

22 PP. rv, 812bc, CCCM 164, 101; 817a, 107. 

23 PP. 1, 479ab, CCCM 161, 52-3; 502a, 83. 

24 PP. Iv, 791c-792a, CCCM 164, 72. 

25 . PP.v,877cd, CCCM 165, 26; 880b, 30; 884a, 35; 987b, 177. 
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Eriugena uses Nyssa to justify his claim that there is no division of the sexes in 
the original state of human nature, so he also relies on Nyssa to claim that there 
will be no sexual difference in the life to come.?® In fact, according to Nyssa, 
resurrection is nothing but restoration to our former state.” The narrative of 
human history, then, follows the Neoplatonic structure of procession from 
an immaterial source and return to it. The nutritor, one of the two interlocu- 
tors whose dialogue constitutes the Periphyseon, sees this return as occurring 
through the natural virtue of the beings that undertake it, rather than through 
divine grace.?8 Unusually for the nutritor, he does not simply use Nyssa here 
to support a position that he already holds, but says that he originally held a 
different position, and that Nyssa among others changed his mind. At any rate, 
where Eriugena relies on Plato's Timaeus as a description of the present state 
of the world, he relies on Nyssa for a Platonic creation narrative, setting the vis- 
ible world in motion with a thoroughly Neoplatonic account of its procession 
from and return to an invisible source. 


2.3 Augustine 

Nyssa is one of Eriugena's primary sources in the Periphyseon, and he also plays 
a minor role in some of Eriugena's later works, such as the commentary on the 
Celestial Hierarchy of Dionysius. Even before Eriugena began to translate Nyssa 
or any of the other Greek authors that make their presence felt so strongly in 
the Periphyseon, he made thorough use of the works of the 4th-and 5th-cen- 
tury Latin Christian bishop Augustine of Hippo. Eriugena's Treatise on Divine 
Predestination, the first of his works to bring him to the attention of the Frank- 
ish court, is permeated with lengthy quotations from the works of Augustine, 
which serve a thoroughly Neoplatonic argument about the relation between 
being and non-being. As Goulven Madec has noted, without wishing to call 
it Neoplatonism, "l'argumentation du De praedestinatione est, en effet, fondée 
sur une dialectique de l'étre et du non-étre.?? From this early work to the latest 
works of Eriugena, Augustine remains a significant and explicit Neoplatonic 
influence. Not surprisingly, Augustine is also one of the most studied and de- 
bated of Eriugena's sources. As numerous contemporary scholars have noted, 
Eriugena's relationship to Augustine has been disputed and reinterpreted over 


26 . PP.v,896b, CCCM 165, 52. 

27 . PP.1v, 797d, CCCM 164, 80. 

28 PP. v, 899c, CCCM 165, 57; 917a, 81. 

29 See Goulven Madec, “L’augustinisme de Jean Scot dans le ‘De praedestinatione," in John 
Scot Erigéne et l'histoire de la philosophie, ed. René Roques, Colloques internationaux du 
Centre national de la recherche scientifique 561 (Paris : 1977), 183-90. 
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the past century.?° Of particular interest has been the question of how Fri- 
ugena balances the influence of Augustine with the influence of the Greeks. 
Does Eriugena simply ornament a fundamentally Augustinian philosophy 
with Greek embroidery, does he turn away from Augustine to identify himself 
with the Greeks, does he develop them both into something new, or was there 
no significant difference between them to start with? 

At times, Eriugena does use Augustine simply as additional and sometimes 
questionable evidence for theses that are developed more explicitly and at 
much greater length in his Greek sources. For instance, Eriugena relishes the 
distinction between apophatic and cataphatic theology that he finds in the 
Corpus Dionysiacum, a distinction between a discourse that predicates things 
of God and a discourse that removes predications from God. While discussing 
and refining this distinction over many pages of the Periphyseon, Eriugena also 
presents the Dionysian position that the apophatic theology is a more suit- 
able way of discussing divinity than the cataphatic theology. That is, God is 
better known by unknowing than by knowing. Eriugena then provides a short 
quotation from Augustine that says something similar?! Passages like this one 
provide evidence for the claim made by I.P. Sheldon-Williams that Eriugena's 
philosophy is basically Greek, and that he uses Augustine in the service of that 
Greek philosophy.” 

On the topic of the Intellect rather than the One, it is disputed whether 
Eriugena's ideas are owing primarily to Latin or Greek sources. As we will see, 
Eriugena develops his theory of "primordial causes (primordiales causae), the 
intelligible species of visible things, by abundant citation and development of 
passages in the Dionysian corpus. On the other hand, Madec has found a refer- 
ence to primordiales causae in Augustine's De Genesi ad Litteram.*3 And Robert 
Crouse has argued that, on the doctrine of primordial causes, "the essential 


30  SeeJames McEvoy, “Eriugena, John Scottus,” in Augustine Through the Ages: An Encyclope- 
dia, ed. Allan D. Fitzgerald (Grand Rapids, M.1.:1999), 315; Robert D. Crouse, “Predestina- 
tion, Human Freedom and the Augustinian Theology of History in Eriugena's De Divina 
Praedestinatione,” in HE, 304. For volumes dedicated to the relation of Eriugena and Au- 
gustine, see John J. O'Meara, Studies in Augustine and Eriugena, ed. Thomas P. Halton 
(Washington, D.C.: 1992); Francis X. Martin and John A. Richmond (eds.), From Augustine 
to Eriugena: Essays on Neoplatonism and Christianity in Honor of John O'Meara (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 1991). 

31 ~~ PP. 11, 597d, CCCM 162, 99. 

32 LP. Sheldon-Williams, “Eriugena’s Greek Sources,’ in O'Meara and Bieler, The Mind of Eri- 
ugena, 1-15. 

33 Goulven Madec, “Observations sur le dossier augustinien du Periphyseon,’ in Eriugena: 
Studien zu seinen Quellen, ed. Werner Beierwaltes (Heidelberg: 1980), repr. in Jean Scot et 
ses auteurs: Annotations érigéniennes ed. Goulven Madec (Paris: 1988), 63-72. 
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points are the same" for Eriugena and Augustine. Namely, “the causes are eter- 
nal, but not co-eternal with the Word; because their existence, though eternal, 
is derived: they are created in the sense in which the thinking mind creates its 
thoughts; they are the divine ideas, the eternal and unchanging volitions and 
predestinations of God."?4 It is nonetheless the case that, in the Periphyseon's 
discussions of the primordial causes, Eriugena refers to Augustine not primar- 
ily to establish their character, but simply as evidence for his claim that they 
are outside of time.?5 

As he does in the Treatise on Divine Predestination, Eriugena in the Periphy- 
seon uses Augustine less to explain the nature of God or the Intellect than to 
explain the character of visible created beings. In other words, the dialectic of 
being and non-being that begins with Eriugena's use of Augustine in the Trea- 
tise continues with his discussion of the being possessed by visible creatures in 
the Periphyseon. Since creatures exist only by participation in God, we may say 
that in themselves they are nothing, as Augustine says.?6 Or, rather, creatures 
are nothing in themselves, but possess their being in God. As Eriugena later 
notes, Augustine says that creatures are one thing considered in God, and an- 
other considered in themselves.?? Even further into the Periphyseon, Eriugena 
employs Augustine again to explain that what has a beginning and an ending 
in time cannot possess true being.?? 

If visible creatures possess their being only in God, then it may seem that 
their visible, bodily character is not essential to them, and may in fact be aban- 
doned in their union with God. We have seen that the nutritor relies on Gregory 
of Nyssa to assert that creatures in their resurrection will be immaterial, with 
scriptural claims about a bodily resurrection to be understood as indicating 
only that the body has been absorbed into soul. Augustine presents Eriugena 
with both a solution and a problem in regard to this assertion. Augustine, like 
Nyssa before him and Boethius after him, assists the nutritor by showing how 
the characteristics of bodily things are themselves immaterial. For instance, 
the numerical constitution of places and times precedes the bodily things that 
occur in them.?? Resolve a body into its various characteristics, and you find 
that these are all immaterial rather than material, so that the materiality of 


34 Robert D. Crouse, “Primordiales Causae in Eriugena's Interpretation of Genesis: Sources 
and Significance," in BH, 214-15. 

35 .PP.11,559a, CCCM 162, 45; PP. 111, 640b, CCCM 163, 33; 667b, 69. 

36 PP. 111, 646b, CCCM 163, 41. 

37 . ~PP. Iv, 770c, CCCM 164, 43. 

38 PP. Iv, 803a, CCCM 164, 87. 
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the body may come to seem inessential. Unlike Nyssa, however, Augustine ex- 
plicitly identifies both the initial state of human beings as well as their resur- 
rected state as bodily in character. Eriugena wrestles at length with this side 
of Augustine when presenting the six days of creation in the third book of the 
Periphyseon. Here the nutritor recognizes that, according to Augustine, there 
was sexual differentiation before the fall.^? He also notes that, for Augustine, 
there was a bodily as well as a spiritual paradise.*! And when he discusses the 
resurrection, the nutritor is quite frank about Augustine’s departure from Nyssa 
and certain other Greek authorities. Augustine seems to say that we will have 
bodies with corporeal qualities in the resurrection,*? that all creatures even in 
the life to come possess movement,*? that body cannot turn into soul,^* and 
that there is a bodily hell in the future.^5 

How to reconcile these assertions of Augustine with Nyssa's more Neopla- 
tonic interpretation of the Book of Genesis? Giulio d'Onofrio has analyzed at 
length the methods used by Eriugena to reconcile apparently conflicting pa- 
tristic sources. The method employed by the nutritor to address Augustine and 
others like Basil of Caesarea who assert a bodily initial state for human beings 
as well as a bodily resurrection is not to take them literally. They may not be 
saying what they think is literally true, but what the common people expect 
to hear, so that such people will not be scandalized into rejecting the more es- 
sential doctrines of Christianity. As d'Onofrio puts it in regard to Basil, "having 
'foreseen' his hearers' incapacity to take in the profundity of revelation, he has 
chosen to express himself in a way that was fitting for intelligences that had 
not yet evolved."6 This is certainly how Eriugena disposes of Augustine's posi- 
tion on a bodily hell. Augustine, according to the nutritor, simply presents the 
opinion of the vulgar.^? 

This is notto say that Eriugena treats Augustine's real views as identical with 
the Greek Neoplatonic understanding of reality. D'Onofrio argues that, over 
the course of the Periphyseon, we see "the progressive emergence of the fun- 
damental irreconcilability between the Platonic ontology of the Greeks (mo- 
nistic and spiritualistic) and the underlying dualism of the Western position 


40 PP. Iv, 805b-806a, CCCM 164, 90. 

41 PP. Iv, 814bd, cccM 164, 103-04; 844a, 145. 

42 . PP.v,995b, CCCM 165, 188. 

43 . PP.v,100od, CCCM 165, 196. 

44 . PP.v,876c, CCCM 165, 24-5. 

45 PP. v, 876c, CCCM 165, 25. 

46 Giulio d'Onofrio, "The Concordia of Augustine and Dionysius: Toward a Hermeneutic of 
the Disagreement of Patristic Sources in John the Scot's Periphyseon,’ in EAW, 125. 

47 . PP.v, 954d, CCCM 165, 132. 
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which more easily inclines to accept a concrete and autonomous subsistence 
for corporeal reality in confrontation with spiritual reality"? In his use of Au- 
gustine, Eriugena certainly presents something of the latter position. Though 
Augustine himself has a Neoplatonic understanding of reality, according to 
which all beings proceed from and return to a single source, he also develops 
the tools for considering certain beings as having an autonomous reality. This 
is nowhere more evident than in the so-called Augustinian cogito, the claim 
that I know that I exist because I have to exist even to doubt my existence.^? 
The immediacy of my self-knowledge allows me a certain autonomy, in that 
it does not depend directly on God. God may have created my reasoning fac- 
ulty, but I come to know myself by turning my reasoning faculty back on itself 
rather than receiving that knowledge from the divine intellect. The cogito is of 
a piece with two other Augustinian theories concerning the self, namely, its 
triadic structure, and its ability to face the divinity without the mediation of 
any higher beings. The triadic structure of the self is described by Augustine 
in various ways, but sometimes as the triad of being, willing, and knowing.5° 
This triad allows the human being to proceed from and return to itself rather 
than merely being a procession from God needing to return to God. The first 
component of the triad proceeds into the second, which proceeds into the 
third, which then turns back toward the first two. That is, being enters into 
the activity of willing, in order to know itself, which involves turning back to- 
ward its own being. Eriugena develops this Augustinian psychological trinity 
several times in the Periphyseon.?! He also several times borrows Augustine's 
claim that the human self can face God “without any creature interposed be- 
tween them."?? Because the self does not depend on God for knowledge of 
itself, it has a certain autonomy, an autonomy that allows it to stand face-to- 
face with God. The idea of self-reversion of course does not move Augustine 
outside the realm of Neoplatonism. Stephen Gersh has noted the presence 
of self-reversion throughout the Neoplatonic tradition preceding Eriugena.53 


48 D'Onofrio, "The Concordia," 8-19. On the development of the Greek and Western posi- 
tion, and the continuing debate over its significance today, see Wayne J. Hankey, "The 
Postmodern Retrieval of Neoplatonism in Jean-Luc Marion and John Milbank and the 
Origins of Western Subjectivity in Augustine and Eriugena,” Hermathena 165 (1998): 9-70. 

49 For an analysis of Eriugena's use of the cogito, see Brian Stock, "Intelligo me esse’: Eri- 
ugena's ‘Cogito,” in Roques, John Scot Érigéne et l'histoire, 327—35. 

50 For this formulation, see Augustine, Confessiones XIII, xi, 12. 

51 PP. 11, 603a, CCCM 162, 107; PP. V, 942a, CCCM 165, 115. 

52 PP. 11, 531b, CCCM 162, 11; PP. IV, 7596, CCCM 164, 27: nulla interposita creatura est. 

53 Stephen Gersh, "Per se ipsum’: The Problem of Immediate and Mediate Causation in Fri- 
ugena and His Neoplatonic Predecessors,” in Roques, Jean Scot Erigéne et l'histoire, 367—76. 
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Eriugena, however, pushes the idea of self-reversion farther than his predeces- 
sors, as we will see below. 


2.4 Boethius 
The other major Latin Neoplatonist Boethius is not one of Eriugena’s major 
sources, and Boethius’ famous Consolation of Philosophy makes no explicit ap- 
pearance in his work. The “traces” of Boethius’s works and ideas have been 
noted by d’Onofrio.5* A particularly important trace may be found in Boethi- 
us’ claim from the Consolation that “the manifestation of the temporal world, 
when seen as a unity by the divine mind, is providence; but this same unity, 
when it is divided and made manifest in time, is called fate.” To explain how 
the same world may appear different depending on whether the mind that 
perceives it is temporal or eternal, Boethius uses the metaphor of a circle and 
its center: “just as discursive reason is to intellect, as that which is becoming to 
that which is, as time is to eternity, as a circle is to its center, so is the discur- 
sive motion of fate to the stable simplicity of providence.’5> This metaphor is 
common to a large number of Neoplatonists, but Boethius' assertion that the 
temporal and eternal worlds are in reality a single world divided only by being 
perceived differently will have, as we will see, a great relevance for Eriugena. 
Eriugena's explicit citations of Boethius are few. He cites a passage from Bo- 
ethius' treatise Contra Eutychen as evidence that there are some authors who 
think that body cannot be turned into soul.56 He immediately goes on to cite 
the Greek authors Gregory Nazianzus and Maximus the Confessor as evidence 
that bodies are in fact returned to souls, and he adds the Latin author Ambrose 
to keep this division of opinion from appearing to be a difference between 
the Latin and the Greek church. Since Eriugena's aim here is to show that it 
is reasonable to hold that body does return to soul, Boethius is relegated to 
the margins. Eriugena is more approving of Boethius' treatise De Institutione 
Arithmetica, which accounts for the remaining citations of Boethius in the 
Periphyseon. He refers the reader of the Periphyseon to Boethius' detailed ac- 
count of the nature of numbers;?? and he several times refers to a passage near 
the beginning of the De Institutione that emphasizes the incorporeal nature 


54 Giulio d'Onofrio, “Giovanni Scoto e Boezio: Tracce degli Opuscula sacra e della Consola- 
tio nell'opera eriugeniana,” Studi Medievali, 21 (1980): 707-52, repr. in Studi Medievali 22 
(1981): 587—694. 

55 Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae 1v, 6. 

56 | PP.v, 877b, CCCM 165, 25-6. 

57 . PP. 655ab, CCCM 163, 53. 
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of all substance—that bodies are nothing but composites reducible to simple 
intelligible and non-composite entities.°° 


2.5 Dionysius 
The influence of Augustine on Eriugena is paralleled only by the influence of 
the Corpus Dionysiacum, the set of texts purported to be authored by Dionysius 
the Areopagite, the convert of Paul mentioned in Acts 17:34. Eriugena was com- 
missioned by the Frankish king Charles the Bald to translate the Corpus Dio- 
nysiacum from the manuscript that had been deposited at the abbey of Saint- 
Denis outside of Paris in 827, a gift from the Byzantine emperor Michael the 
Stammerer.*?? This translation, which Eriugena composed around 860, was Eri- 
ugena's own most direct and pervasive influence on the course of Neoplatonic 
philosophy in the later Middle Ages.9? It was not the fact of his translation that 
made it so influential —Hilduin, the abbot of Saint Denis, had made his own 
translation around twenty-five years earlier. Hilduin's translation, however, 
used a wide variety of Latin words to translate a single Greek word, and was 
not regarded as having preserved the spirit of the original text.9! Eriugena was 
more consistent in translating a given Greek word with a single Latin word, 
while creatively adapting the Latin language to preserve the character of the 
original Greek. He seems to have developed his distinctive style of translation 
over the course of this project, as he returned to the works he translated first 
and made interlinear corrections so that they would better match the style 
of his later translations. His care over the text was not simply for the love of 
a good translation—he was to use this translation himself in his Periphyseon, 
reproducing large chunks of it in the body of that text. 

What does the Dionysian corpus provide to Eriugena? The first book of 
the Periphyseon shows that Eriugena takes a great interest in the Dionysian 


58 . PP.r, 498b, CCCM 161, 78; PP. rv, 769c, CCCM 164, 42. 

59 On Eriugena's translation, see A Thirteenth-Century Textbook of Mystical Theology at the 
University of Paris: The Mystical Theology of Dionysius the Areopagite in Eriugena’s Latin 
Translation with the Scholia Translated by Anastasius the Librarian and Excerpts from Eri- 
ugena’s Periphyseon, ed. L. Michael Harrington (Leuven: 2004), 1-38. On Hilduin's transla- 
tion, see Gabriel Théry, Études dionysiennes, vol. 1, Hilduin, traducteur de Denys, Études de 
philosophie médiévale 16 (Paris: 1932), 101-42. 

60 Fora date list of Eriugena's translations and other works, see John J. Contreni and Pad- 
raig P. Ó'Néill (eds.), Glossae divinae historiae: The Biblical Glosses of John Scottus Eriugena 
(Florence: 1996), 74-5. 

61 See Edouard Jeauneau, "Jean Scot Erigéne et le grec,” Archivium Latinatis Medii Aevi, Bul- 
letin du Cange 41 (1979): 5-50; Gabriel Théry, "Scot Erigéne traducteur de Denys,” Archi- 
vum Latinitatis Medii Aevi, Bulletin du Cange 6 (1931): 185—278, repr. in The New Scholasti- 
cism 7 (1933): 91-108. 
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division of divine naming into an apophatic and a cataphatic component.®? 
Eriugena makes the most use of the apophatic theology, noting that we must 
only say of God what the sacred scriptures have revealed, ® and that we do not 
understand what we mean when we say that God is a trinity.8* From Dionysius 
he also derives the divine names that suit this skepticism: God may be called 
nothing® and darkness.56 Eriugena also develops from Dionysius a claim that 
is not strictly to be found in the corpus itself. If God is unknowable, and God 
is the being of all things, then all things are also unknowable. Dionysius does 
indeed say that “the being of all things is the divinity over being,’ as Eriugena 
mentions several times,®” but Eriugena's conclusion is his own: that no essence 
or substance can be comprehended.® Eriugena does not treat the emphasis on 
unknowing as specific to the Greek tradition—as we saw above, he asserts that 
ignorance is true knowledge for Augustine as well as for Dionysius. 

Eriugena also relies on Dionysius as a major source when discussing the pri- 
mordial causes of creatures, as well as the presence of God in creatures them- 
selves. The second book of the Periphyseon ends with a massive quotation from 
Chapters five and eleven of On the Divine Names.9? In these passages, Diony- 
sius says that names like “being in itself" and “life in itself" refer principally to 
the one principle and cause of all things, but they also refer to the *providential 
virtues" (providas virtutes) that come forth from God to be participated in by 
creatures. Dionysius goes on to say that life itself is the principle of everything 
that lives, that all the structures (rationes) of particular natures are bound to- 
gether in one unconfused unity in the whole of nature, and that we give the 
name "paradigm" (paradigmata) to the structures of beings that uniformly 
pre-exist in God. Eriugena presents these theses without commentary as parts 
of the Periphyseon’s theory of primordial causes. When Eriugena comes to the 
question of how God is not only the cause of creatures but is also present in 
creatures themselves, he relies repeatedly on a passage from the ninth letter of 
Dionysius, which describes God as both the cause of being and the providence 
that enters into beings when they have been created."? As providence, God “is 
made in all things" (in omnia fit). As made in all things, God may be considered 


62 PP. 1, 461ab, CCCM 161, 30. 

63 PP. 1, 509c, CCCM 161, 93. 

64 . PP.1, 456a, CCCM 161, 23. 

65 X PP.v, 898ab, CCCM 165, 55-6. 

66 PP. v, g20ab, CCCM 165, 84-5. 

67 PP. t, 443b, CCCM 161, 5; 516c, 102: esse enim omnium est super esse divinitas. 
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to be not only the cause of beings or the unknowable essence of all beings, but 
also the knowable qualities of beings. To justify this claim, Eriugena relies on 
a passage from On the Divine Names that refers to God as “the time in which 
things happen” (tempus factorum), so that God may be identified not only as 
being but as coming to be, not only as eternity, but also as time.” Finally, Eri- 
ugena relies on Dionysius throughout the final book of the Periphyseon for his 
discussion of evil. No nature is evil, including the nature of demons, and since 
natures are not evil, natures cannot be punished. 

In one respect, Eriugena does not show a strong Dionysian influence. The 
Corpus Dionysiacum stresses that all knowledge of God, whether possessed 
by humans or by angels, is mediated through higher ranks of beings. The la- 
ity receive their knowledge of God through the deacons, priests, and bishops, 
who in turn receive their knowledge from the angels. As a result, we may say 
that Dionysius belongs to the strain of Neoplatonism that is developed by Iam- 
blichus, Proclus, and other later Neoplatonists, rather than that of Plotinus 
himself. Rather than stressing the mediated character of our knowledge, or 
simply ignoring this side of Dionysius, Eriugena tends to treat the position of 
Dionysius as though it were identical with that of Augustine. For instance, he 
says that Dionysius agrees with Augustine that there is no creature interposed 
between our minds and the divinity.’? Eriugena also finds Greek parallels for 
the Augustinian psychological trinity that provides support for this conception 
of the autonomous human mind. For instance, he discusses the Greek triad of 
substance, power, and activity, stressing that this triad is immortal,’ and he 
borrows the Dionysian triad of circular, spiral, and straight movements of the 
soul, stressing that the soul's highest motion is not really a motion at all, but its 
unknowable essence.”* Though Dionysius provides Eriugena with the rich lan- 
guage of unknowing and theophany for his discussion of God, Eriugena seems 
to have relied more on Augustine for his understanding of the human soul. 


2.6 Maximus the Confessor 

The third of Eriugena’s great Greek translations, after Gregory and Dionysius, 
is the Liber Ambiguorum and the Quaestiones ad Thalassium of Maximus the 
Confessor." Maximus himself relies heavily on both Gregory and Dionysius, 


71 PP. 111, 682a, CCCM 163, 90. 

72 PP. IV, 759c, CCCM 164, 27. 

73 PP. 1, 486c, CCCM 161, 62; 490ab, 67; PP. rv, 825c, CCCM 164, 119. 

74 PP. 1, 523ab, CCCM 161, 110-11. See L. Michael Harrington, “Eastern and Western Psycho- 
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75 The translations may be found in Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua ad Iohannem: Iux- 
ta Iohannis Scoti Eriugenae latinam interpretationem, ed. Édouard Jeauneau, ccsc 18 
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and is for Eriugena a kind of commentator on and authoritative endorser of 
the two previous authors. Eriugena calls Maximus the “most elegant exposi- 
tor" of Dionysius and Gregory.” Much of what Maximus provides to Eriugena 
is further authority for claims Eriugena has already found in previous Greek 
and Latin authors. Maximus supports the claim of both Augustine and Diony- 
sius that a thing’s substance cannot be comprehended;” he defines the three 
movements of the soul in Dionysius as intellectual, rational, and sensible;/? 
he provides further material for Eriugena's theory of primordial causes; he 
supports Gregory of Nyssa's thesis that sexual generation happened only after 
the fall,®° and will disappear in the life to come;?! he supports Eriugena's claim 
against Augustine and Boethius that body can be turned into soul.8? 

Maximus is not quite the “most elegant expositor" of Gregory that Eriuge- 
na takes him to be. Gregory's presentation of the end of the world as identi- 
cal with its beginning flirts with the theory presented by Origen, the Middle 
Platonist and Christian condemned by ecclesiastical authority by the time of 
Maximus. One of the passages from Origen's On Principles that has survived 
asserts an identity between the world's beginning and its end.8? If the end of 
the world is to be a spiritual paradise, then its beginning must also have been a 
spiritual paradise. The fall of human beings must then be a fall from a spiritual 
into a bodily state. As has been noted by many scholars, Maximus rejects this 
conflation of an ontological with an ethical fall. That is, the rejection of union 
with the divine (the ethical fall) should not be identified with a change in the 
state of one's being (the ontological fall). Polycarp Sherwood notes that Maxi- 
mus makes use of Origen's triad of "stability" (stasis), “movement” (kinesis), 
and "generation" (genesis), but he changes the order of its parts.9* In its original 


(Turnhout: 1988); idem, Quaestiones ad Thalassium, ed. Carl Laga and Carlos Steel, 2 vols., 
CCCG 7, 22 (Turnhout: 1980-1990). Jeauneau dates the Ambigua translation to the period 
between 862 and 864: see "La traduction Érigénienne des Ambigua de Maxime le Con- 
fesseur: Thomas Gale (1636-1702) et le Codex Remensis," in Roques, Jean Scot Érigéne et 
l'histoire, 135-44. 
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version, there is a stable union with the divine, but the spiritual human be- 
ing moves away from it, and so comes to be in the bodily world of generation. 
Human beings now desire to return to that initial state of stability. Maximus 
changes the order of the triad to generation, movement, and stability. That is, 
human beings start out in the world of generation, but undertake a movement 
that brings them eventually to the stability of union with the divine. The end 
of the world is not its beginning. 

Eriugena pushes Maximus in the direction of Origen and Gregory on this 
point. On the question of sexual differentiation, Maximus himself says that 
each of us may use the virtue of dispassion to overcome the distinction be- 
tween male and female, so that each human individual becomes “simply a hu- 
man being" (anthropon monon).®> Maximus does not mean that our bodies 
change their character, or cease to be bodies, but that we cease to interact with 
each other sexually. Eriugena interprets him differently. “In these words,” he 
says, “Maximus shows very clearly the divine plan for the creation of man had 
God not foreknown that man would sin. For he would be ‘simply man’ cre- 
ated in the simplicity of his nature, multiplied in intelligible numbers, as the 
holy angels are multiplied."96 Where Maximus is talking about the present-day 
transformation of an individual’s perception through the acquisition of a vir- 
tue, Eriugena takes him to be speaking of the original state of humanity as a 
whole.8” 

Maximus’ discussion of distinctions and how they are overcome is perhaps 
the most important component of his thought appropriated by Eriugena. Eri- 
ugena finds in Maximus the idea of dividing nature into parts, and of identi- 
fying human nature as the place where these parts are divided. In a famous 
passage from the Liber Ambiguorum, Maximus divides a universal nature into 
two components, one uncreated and one created. The created component of 
nature is then divided into intelligible and sensible components. Sensible na- 
ture is further divided into heaven and earth, earth is divided into paradise 
and the presently inhabited world, and human nature is divided into male and 


85 Maximus Confessor, Amb. 41, 1305c. 

86 PP. 11, 532cd, CCCM 162, 13: in his verbis apertissime insinuat divini consilii propositum 
erga hominis conditionem, si eum peccaturum non praenosceret. Homo nanque solum- 
modo esset in simplicitate suae naturae creatus eoque modo quo sancti angeli multipli- 
cati sunt, intellectualibus numeris multiplicatus. 

87 PP. 11, 533ac, CCCM 162, 13. For a critique of Eriugena based on his appropriation of Ori- 
gen, see John Meyendorff, “Remarks on Eastern Patristic Thought in John Scottus Eriuge- 
na,’ in EAW, 64; Marcia L. Colish, “John the Scot's Christology and Soteriology in Relation 
to His Greek Sources,’ Downside Review 100 (1982): 146. 
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female.9? The fact that human nature only appears in the final division may 
cause the reader to assume that it is not prior to any of the other divisions. That 
is, the reader may jump to the conclusion that human nature is created, sensi- 
ble, earthly, and in the inhabited world, rather than occupying a position prior 
to these divisions. Maximus, however, understands human nature to be "the 
laboratory in which everything is concentrated,” which “naturally mediates be- 
tween the extremes of each division, having been drawn into everything in a 
good and fitting way.’89 Over the course of writing the Periphyseon, Eriugena 
seems likewise to have become convinced that all things are created in human 
nature, and he draws the further conclusion that the return of all things to 
their causes happens not in an exterior world, or in human individuals, but in 
human nature itself.9° Maximus, on the other hand, gives no indication that 
he considers the overcoming of the divisions of nature to take place in hu- 
man nature, but only in human individuals. As we saw above, Maximus under- 
stands the overcoming of the division between male and female to be a result 
of the virtue of dispassion acquired by an individual. The other divisions, too, 
are overcome by the acquisition of certain virtues, characteristics, or capacities 
by human individuals. 


3 Tensions within Eriugena's Neoplatonism 


In the above summary of Eriugena's reliance on previous Neoplatonists, we 
find him taking up two themes that test the boundaries of Neoplatonism: the 
identity of the visible and the divine, and the autonomous character of the 
human self. On the subject of the visible and the divine, Eriugena at times 
adopts the well-established Neoplatonic position that the visible has no inde- 
pendent existence, supporting this position with Nyssa's claim that the visible 
was created only after the fall of human nature, and Boethius' claim that it 
is composed of elements that are themselves intelligible rather than visible. 
But we also find him creatively employing Dionysius to assert that the visible 


88 Maximus Confessor, Amb. 41, 1304d. Eriugena may also have found the idea for a division 
of nature in Gregory of Nyssa’s De hominis opificio, 181bc. See Louth, Maximus the Confes- 
sor, 212 n. 3; Eriugena, Jean Scot: L'Homélie sur le Prologue de Jean, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, 
SC 151 (Paris: 1969), 294 n. 1. 

89 Maximus Confessor, Amb. 41, 1305ab; trans. Louth. 

90  Onthe textual evidence that Eriugena realized this point only while he was writing, see 
Mark Zier, “The Growth of an Idea,” in From Athens to Chartres: Neoplatonism and Medi- 
eval Thought, Studies in Honour of Edouard Jeauneau, ed. Haijo Jan Westra (Leiden: 1992), 
71-83. 
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is divine, not resolvable into the divine or composed of divine elements, but 
divine insofar as it is visible. On the subject of autonomy, Eriugena repeatedly 
cites portions of Augustine’s works to promote an autonomous self, and even 
pushes Dionysius and Maximus in this direction. In other words, in his devel- 
opment of these two themes, he often bends or even breaks the meaning of 
his Neoplatonic sources. It is worthy exploring these tensions, as they help to 
indicate the boundaries of Eriugena’s Neoplatonism. 


34 The Triad of Hypostases 

Eriugena's flexible treatment of the relation between the visible and the divine 
is made possible initially by his understanding of all things as divisions of a 
common nature. Most of his Neoplatonic sources, by contrast, do not postulate 
an unambiguous common reality to which the various hypostases of the One, 
Intellect, and Soul all belong. That is, the One, Intellect, and Soul may all be 
called hypostases, as we find in Plotinus, but this is not because they all par- 
ticipate in one common “hypostasis.” What is it that allows the One, Intellect, 
and the Soul to be grouped together as different members of a single world if 
they do not participate in a common reality? Stephen Gersh has noted that the 
Neoplatonists explain how difference occurs in the intelligible world by using 
spatial and temporal metaphors.?! For instance, the One may be described as 
"above" the Intellect, or *before" the Intellect, suggesting that they take up posi- 
tions relative to one another in a shared spatial or temporal field. Their differ- 
ence from each other may be explained as a difference in location or in time. 
These prepositions cannot be taken literally, however, since space and time are 
not prior to the intelligible hypostases, and it is questionable whether the use 
of spatial and temporal language in this context provides an adequate explana- 
tion for how the intelligible hypostases differ from one another. 

Though Eriugena adopts the Neoplatonic hierarchy of One, Intellect, and 
Soul, he follows Maximus in using the name “nature” to describe what they 
all have in common: they are all divisions of nature. Willemien Otten has pro- 
vided a thorough discussion of how we are to understand this nature, while 
noting that Eriugena provides no definition of it.?? Though Maximus speaks 
of a division of nature, he is not the source of Eriugena's famous fourfold divi- 
sion of nature. No exact precedent for Eriugena's division has been identified, 


91 Stephen Gersh, From Iamblichus to Eriugena: An Investigation of the Prehistory and Evolu- 
tion of the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition (Leiden: 1978), 58—61. 

92 Willemien Otten, The Anthropology of John Scottus Eriugena (Leiden: 1991), 7-18. My 
discussion of the four divisions of nature may be found at greater length in L. Michael 
Harrington "Unusquisque in suo sensu abundet: Human Perspective in Eriugena's Periphy- 
seon,” Dionysius 16 (1998): 123-40. 
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though many inexact precedents exist.?? Using language that is not recogniz- 
ably Neoplatonic, he says that nature is divided into “that which creates and 
is not created,” “that which both creates and is created,” “that which is created 
and does not create,” and that “which neither creates nor is created.” His in- 
terpretation of these four divisions, however, clearly identifies them with the 
traditional Neoplatonic hierarchy of the One, Intellect, and Soul. The first of 
the divisions, he says, “is understood to be the cause of all things that are, who 
is God; the second to be the primordial causes; and the third those things that 
become manifest through coming into being in times and places."?^ Divisions 
one, two, and three, then, describe the One, Intellect, and the embodied soul, 
respectively. The fourth of the divisions also refers to God, but God as remain- 
ing in himself rather than as the cause of creation. The first and fourth, in other 
words, are a way of talking about Dionysius' distinction between the divine 
understood as cause and the divine understood in itself. The divinity may be 
called “life” as the cause of life, but “life” must be denied of it when it is under- 
stood in itself. The traditional Neoplatonic hypostases retain their functions, 
then, within the indefinite and non-traditional common ground identified as 
nature. 


3.2 The One of the Soul 

The dialectic of the Periphyseon does not always keep the identity of these dif- 
ferent hypostases separate. The human soul, in particular, does not simply oc- 
cupy the lowest rung in the intelligible realm, but contains in itself a version of 
the One and the Intellect. Eriugena, of course, is notthe first to posit a soul that 
may also be identified with the higher hypostases. The idea has a precursor in 
Plotinus' theory of the undescended soul, and is more thoroughly developed 
in Iamblichus’ “One of the soul" (to hen tes psyches).9° The One is not outside 
of the other hypostases, if we consider their difference from each other using 
a spatial metaphor, but must be considered, as Plotinus puts it, *as not being 
absent from anything."96 


93 For a summary of the possibilities, see Deirdre Carabine, John Scottus Eriugena, Great 
Medieval Thinkers (Oxford: 2000), 30-1. 

94 PP. 1, 442b, CCCM 161, 4: prima, ut arbitror, in causa omnium quae sunt, quae deus est, 
intelligatur; secunda vero in primordialibus causis; tertia in his quae in generatione tem- 
poribusque et locis cognoscuntur. 

95 See Gregory Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul: The Neoplatonism of Iamblichus (University Park, 
P.A.:1995), 18-21; John Dillon, “The One of the Soul and the ‘Flower of the Intellect’: Mod- 
els of Hyper-intellection in Later Neoplatonism,” in Platonism and Forms of Intelligence, 
ed. John Dillon and Mary-Élise Zovko (Berlin: 2008): 246—58. 

96 Plotinus, Ennead v, 5, 9. 
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Eriugena does not mention a “One of the soul" explicitly, but he does employ 
a version of the theory when he gives the substance of each thing, whether we 
are speaking of a sensible or intelligible thing, the characteristic feature of the 
Neoplatonic One or the Christian God: it cannot be defined. According to the 
nutritor, the substance of any thing “cannot be defined, but is encompassed, 
within certain limits, as it were, by its circumstances—I mean place and time, 
quantity and quality, relation, junction, rest, motion, disposition, and the rest 
of the accidents by which a substance, unknowable in itself and subsisting 
without definition in the structure of its subject, is revealed only as to the fact 
that it is, not as to what it is."?? Each thing appears to us only through its cir- 
cumstances. It shows itself as in a certain place at a certain time, taking up a 
certain amount of space, having certain qualities, and so on. When we give it a 
definition, we define it according to those circumstances that we perceive, but 
we do not know what it is in itself. That is, we do not know it according to its 
substance. 

We can say the same about the primordial causes. When Eriugena is distin- 
guishing the things that exist from the things that do not exist, he begins by 
distinguishing those things that we can sense or understand from those things 
that evade both our sensation and understanding. The former are said to ex- 
ist, and the latter are said not to exist by reason of transcending both thought 
and sense. God is, of course, included in the latter category, but so are “the 
reasons and essences of all the things that have been established by him."98 
The primordial causes are not the standard for intelligibility, but transcend all 
intellect in a manner that puts them in the same class as the Neoplatonic One. 
The intellect of a human being may be understood in the same way. It is not 
the standard for intelligibility, but is the unknowable substance of the human 
being.?? 


3.3 Theophany 

Eriugena's version of the “One of the soul” theory does not depart radically 
from the work of earlier Neoplatonists, and does not dramatically shake up the 
hierarchy of hypostases. Yes, the fact that the soul is itself the One in a certain 
sense does give it an access to the One that does not require the mediation 


97 PP. 11, 586c, CCCM 162, 83-4: diffiniri non potest sed ex circumstantiis suis intra quas ve- 
luti terminos circumscribitur (loco, dico, et tempore, quanto et quali, copulatione, statu, 
motu, habitu caeterisque accidentibus, quibus ipsa ratione subiecti substantia per se ip- 
sam incognita indiffinibilisque subsistens esse tantum, non autem quid sit, manifestatur). 

98 . PP.1, 443ab, CCCM 161, 5: in omnium rerum quae ab eo condita sunt rationibus atque es- 
sentiis recte intelliguntur. 

99 See Harrington, "Eastern and Western Psychological Triads" (see above n. 74), 451. 
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of the cosmic Intellect, but the soul nonetheless reproduces the three hypos- 
tases within itself. Within itself, it still orients itself toward the One through 
the mediation of Intellect, even if this intellect is its own individual intellect 
rather than the Intellect that governs the cosmos as a whole, and so the func- 
tion of the Neoplatonic hierarchy of hypostases is preserved. Eriugena is not, 
then, innovating radically when he identifies the soul as moved toward its own 
unknowable substance, a substance that is as unknowable as the divine sub- 
stance, or when he identifies all things as having such an unknowable sub- 
stance. He innovates more radically when he identifies God as identifiable 
with the primordial causes in their createdness, or with visible things in their 
visibility, rather than in their unknowable substance. 

The nutritor identifies God with the primordial causes when he says that “all 
things are not only eternal in the Word of God but also are the Word itself?”10° 
The primordial causes are the second division of nature—that which creates 
and is created—and so they possess both the traditional divine attribute of 
creating, but also the less traditional divine attribute of being created. The nu- 
tritor is speaking here of an intelligible rather than a visible creation, so God's 
created characteristics are those of the Neoplatonic intellect, consisting of 
pure being and intelligibility. The alumnus is not willing to go along completely 
with nutritor's assertion that the primordial causes are an eternally created ver- 
sion of God. He objects that "these causes are not in all respects co-eternal with 
him in whom they are created. For things made cannot be co-eternal with their 
maker because their maker precedes the things which he makes.”! The nutri- 
tor seems to capitulate to the alumnus, saying that "this investigation made by 
your reasoning faculty seems certain to me,"?? but he then goes on to provide 
scriptural evidence for the claim that all things are made, but made in God. 

Whatever the immediate resolution of this disagreement between the nutri- 
tor and the alumnus, we find the nutritor returning to his original claim later 
in the Periphyseon's third book. In fact, the nutritor becomes more radical in 
his claims as the dialogue continues, identifying God not only with the cre- 
ated character of the primordial causes, but also with the created character 
of their visible effects. He first reiterates his earlier claim, that all things are 
in the Word and are the Word, when he says that God *is created by himself 
in the primordial causes and becomes the beginning of all essence, of all life, 


100 PP. 111, 641a, CCCM 163, 34: omnia in verbo dei non solum aeterna, verum etiam ipsum 
verbum esse. 

101 PP. 11, 561c, CCCM 162, 48: causae non omnino ei en quo factae sunt coaeternae sunt. Non 
enim factori facta coaeterna esse possunt. Praecedit enim factor ea quae facit. 

102 PP. 11, 563a, CCCM 162, 50: ratiocinationis tuae investigatio rata mihi videtur. 
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of all intelligence, and of all things which the gnostic contemplation consid- 
ers in the primordial causes.” He then goes on to say that, “descending from 
the primordial causes ... he is made in their effects and is openly revealed in 
his theophanies.”!°? The term “theophany,” which does not appear in Plotinus, 
but is used regularly by later Neoplatonists, prompts a significant discussion 
in the Periphyseon about how God may be regarded as one of his own effects. 
To explain it, Eriugena borrows a metaphor used by numerous Neoplatonists, 
including Plotinus: the relation between air and light. 

Plotinus uses the air and light metaphor to describe how bodies are formed 
from pure matter, and yet we do not see pure matter when we look at these 
bodies. When light shines through the air, Plotinus says, the air remains invis- 
ible, because the air cannot be seen even when it has not yet been infused with 
light.!94 That is, if air is not visible prior to being illuminated, then it will also 
not be visible when it is illuminated. Likewise, if matter has no appearance 
when no form attaches to it, it will also not have an appearance when forms 
attach to it. A body composed of form and matter will then reveal its form, but 
not its matter, just as light will reveal itself when passing through air without 
making the air visible. In this respect, matter and air are unlike a mirror, since a 
mirror is visible to an observer even when nothing is reflected in it. This is why 
we never think that reflections in a mirror are independently existing things, 
since we always see the mirror along with them. We do not see the matter that 
allows bodies to appear, and so we get confused, thinking that bodies are in- 
dependently existing things rather than simply being the reflections of intel- 
ligible forms. 

Eriugena borrows the metaphor not from Plotinus, but from a nearer source, 
the Liber Ambiguorum of Maximus the Confessor. Maximus uses the metaphor 
to show how the characteristics of creatures vanish when they are united with 
divinity, so that only divinity appears. Just as only light is visible when it passes 
through air so only divinity appears when it is united with creatures. Maximus 
discards the portion of the metaphor that involves the air's invisibility even 
prior to its illumination, presumably because creatures are visible with their 
own characteristics prior to their union with the divinity. Eriugena famously 
shifts the emphasis of the metaphor still further, making the light dependent 
on the air for its appearance.! As he puts it, “the light of the sun as it subsists 


103 PP. 111, 683ab, CCCM 163, 91: deinde ex primordialibus causis ... descendens in effectibus 
ipsarum fit, et manifeste in theophaniis suis aperitur. 

104 Plotinus, Ennead 111, 6, 13 and 16. 

105 Onthe metaphor of air and light in Eriugena and his predecessors, see Gersh, From Iam- 
blichus to Eriugena, 193-97. 
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by itself is comprehended by no bodily sense. But when the sunlight mingles 
with air, then it begins to appear."06 There are several passages over the course 
of the Periphyseon where Eriugena reiterates this thesis, that creatures depend 
on God for their subsistence, while God depends on creatures for his manifes- 
tation. In one passage, he suggests that this distinction actually shows that God 
and creatures are not distinct at all: “we ought not to understand God and the 
creature as two things distinct from one another, but as one and the same. For 
both the creature, by subsisting, is in God; and God, by manifesting himself, in 
a marvelous and ineffable manner creates himself in the creature, the invis- 
ible making himself visible and the incomprehensible comprehensible."!07 In 
this passage, a creature is simply the comprehensible version of God. Eriugena 
shortly goes on to say that God as cause and the creature as effect are only one 
thing rather than two. His scriptural source for this claim is the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis, which says that there is one day composed of evening 
and morning. Eriugena interprets the identity of evening and morning to mean 
that, “although between the obscurity of the causes and the brightness of the 
effects a division and a difference is understood, yet it is one and the same day, 
that is, they have one meaning. For it is not understood that one creature is 
made in the causes, another established in the effects of the causes, but one 
and the same is made, in the eternal reasons as though in a darkness of the 
wisdom most secret and removed from every intellect, and subject to intellects 
in the processions of the reasons into their effects, as though revealed in a day 
of perfect knowledge."9 The difference between cause and effect here is not 
the difference between two things, but the difference between a thing reveal- 
ing itself and a thing concealing itself. 

The Periphyseon, then, has two broad ways of speaking about God. In the 
first of these, God may be identified with the Neoplatonic One, different from 
and incomprehensible to the other hypostases or divisions of nature. In the 
second way of speaking, God is still the One, but also the Intellect, the Soul, 


106  PP.1, 450a, CCCM 161, 14: solis autem lumen per se subsistens nullo sensu corporeo com- 
prehenditur; cum vero solare lumen aeri misceatur, tunc incipit apparere. 

107 PP. 111, 678c, CCCM 163, 85: non duo a se ipsis distantia debemus intelligere deum et crea- 
turam, sed unum et id ipsum. Nam et creatura in deo est subsistens, et deus in creatura 
mirabili et ineffabili modo creatur, se ipsum manifestans, invisibilis visibilem se faciens, 
et incomprehensibilis comprehensibilem. 

108 PP. 111, 693ab, CCCM 163, 106: quamvis enim inter obscuritatem causarum et claritatem 
effectuum divisio intelligatur ac differentia, unus tamen idemque dies est, hoc est, unus 
eorum intellectus. Non enim alia creatura intelligitur in causis facta, alia in effectibus cau- 
sarum condita, sed una eademque in rationibus aeternis veluti in quibusdam tenebris se- 
cretissimae sapientiae omnique intellectu remotae facta, et in processionibus rationum 
in effectus intellectibus succumbens veluti in quadam die perfectae notitiae manifestata. 
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and the body. This is not to say that God is many different things, but that God 
may be perceived differently based on how and whether he is revealed. This 
latter way of speaking shakes up the traditional Platonic hierarchy of the intel- 
ligible and sensible worlds. If the divine is visible as much as it is intelligible 
or even beyond the intelligible, then there is no reason for the human soul to 
orient itself away from the visible and toward the intelligible or toward the 
incomprehensible One. 


3.4 Difference in the Intelligible World 

Just as Eriugena’s reflections on the identity of the visible and the divine chal- 
lenge the traditional structure of Neoplatonism, so do his reflections on the 
autonomous character of the human soul, though he uses language that can 
be found in a number of Neoplatonists beginning with Plotinus. Plotinus ar- 
ticulates a thesis that has great potential importance for the autonomy of the 
human soul, namely, that intelligible hypostases differ from each other only by 
the fact of difference itself. If the soul can be shown to be differentiated from 
the higher hypostases not by its relative weakness or its dependence on them, 
but simply by the fact of difference itself, then it may be asserted that the soul 
and the other hypostases have the relationship of siblings rather than or in ad- 
dition to the relationship of parent and child. In other words, the soul may not 
be, or may not merely be, the effect of the higher hypostases, but may share in 
their autonomy. 

Plotinus uses the thesis that intelligible hypostases differ only by difference 
itself not to demonstrate the soul's autonomy, but only to explain how the 
three hypostases of the One, Intellect, Soul, cause each other to exist, and how 
Soul causes the visible world to exist. We are most familiar with how bodies are 
caused to come about, which is not analogous to causation in the intelligible 
world. Bodies can only come about in something other than their cause. When 
the human soul brings its body into existence, that body does not come about 
in the soul, but in another body: the womb, at first, and later the many bodies 
that surround it. These other bodies may impart characteristics to the human 
body that are not possessed by its soul. In the intelligible world, by contrast, 
the effect must come about within its cause.!?? Intellect, for instance, causes 
Soul to come about within Intellect itself, and Intellect comes about within 
the One. The same goes for the causation of the visible world by Soul. There 
is no body external to the visible world, since the visible world by definition 
comprises all bodies, and so the visible world can come about in nothing other 


109 Onthese two types of causality, see Plotinus, Ennead v, 5, 9, 1. 
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than its cause.!? In these cases, there is nothing outside the cause that could 
impart characteristics to the effect. The effect should, then, possess the same 
characteristics as its cause. If it does not, their difference must arise from the 
only difference that separates cause and effect in the intelligible world: the fact 
of difference itself. 

Itis not the Plotinian version of this thesis that directly influences Eriugena, 
but the version articulated by Gregory of Nyssa, who makes a subtle but sig- 
nificant modification to it. Eriugena finds the following assertion in Gregory's 
De Imagine: “as the image bears in all points the semblance of the archetypal 
excellence, if it has not a difference in some respect, being absolutely without 
divergence it would no longer be a likeness, but will in that case manifestly be 
absolutely identical with the prototype."!? The Plotinian solution to this prob- 
lem is to say that, in the intelligible world, the difference between the original 
and the likeness is simply difference itself. Nyssa phrases it slightly differently: 
they differ in that one is an effect and one is not. "What difference then,’ he 
asks, “do we discern between the Divine and that which has been made like to 
the Divine? We find it in the fact that the former is uncreate, while the latter 
has its being from creation." The difference between cause and effect is not 
a difference in their form. That is, they will not present different characteris- 
tics to the observer. Nyssa explain it as like the difference between the Roman 
emperor and his image on a coin. In the case of Caesar and his image, "there 
is a likeness in what presents itself to the eye," but "there is a difference in 
the substrate (hypokeimenon)! The divine and its likeness in the human are 
symmetrical in their form, but asymmetrical in their substrate. The observer 
does not see any difference between the original and the likeness, but must 
nonetheless acknowledge that there is a difference owing to one being caused 
and the other uncaused. 

A second version of the thesis that may have directly influenced Eriugena 
appears in the Dionysian treatise On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, where 
Dionysius compares the mind's relation to God with the artist's relation to a 


110 Plotinus, Ennead v, 5, 9, 31-2. 

111 Plotinus says that there is no difference between Intellect and the One other than dif- 
ference itself at Ennead v, 1, 6, 54; he says that there is no difference between Soul and 
Intellect other than difference itself at Ennead v, 1, 3, 22. He does not say explicitly that 
there is no difference between soul and body other than difference itself, but he makes 
the parallel claim that there is nothing between soul and body to separate them at Ennead 
V, 8, 7, 13. 

112 Gregory of Nyssa, De hominis opificio, trans. H.A. Wilson in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
of the Christian Church, Second Series, ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, vol. 5, On the 
Making of Man (1892; repr. Grand Rapids, M.I.: 1976), 405. 

113 Gregory of Nyssa, De hominis opificio, 184d, 3—5, trans. Wilson. 
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model. The artist, Dionysius says, looks only to “the original and never allows 
himself to be sidetracked or to have his attention divided by any other visible 
object. If he does this, then one may presume to say that whatever the object 
which he wishes to depict he will, so to speak, produce a second one. He will 
show each to be in the other, except for the difference of substance (ousia).”"4 
The mode of expression used by Dionysius here resembles neither Plotinus 
nor Nyssa. He does not describe the difference between the original and the 
likeness as difference itself, or as a substrate, but as substance or ousia. It is 
also not an intelligible hypostasis or God that exercises the causality. Instead, 
a human being connects the cause with its effect, or the original with its like- 
ness. These variations notwithstanding, Dionysius is not saying something 
dramatically different from Nyssa. To the degree that the artist looks to noth- 
ing other than the original, he will produce an effect so like the original that 
the same form is in both, or, as Dionysius puts it, “he will show each to be in 
the other.” The difference between the original and likeness is relegated to the 
ousia, which here seems to refer not to the form, but simply to the fact that 
there is a second thing here. If this is correct, then ousia plays the same role for 
Dionysius that hypokeimenon does for Nyssa. 

Just a few lines after his use of the “different in nothing save substance” 
thesis, Dionysius brings up the Plotinian rationale for it. He says that “the ray 
of the most holy enlightens the men of God, as kin of the Light, purely and 
without mediation (amesos); it spreads its sweet fragrance into their mental 
reception openly." If there is nothing between the divine and the human to 
mediate between them, then there is also nothing to provide the human with 
characteristics that are different from those of the divinity. The two will differ 
only in their ousia. Given what Dionysius says about the necessity of media- 
tion between the godhead and ordinary human beings elsewhere in the Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchy, and even more explicitly in the Celestial Hierarchy, he is 
probably not agreeing with Plotinus here. Where Plotinus says that there is no 
mediation between intellect and the One, or between intellect and soul, Dio- 
nysius presumably means here only that there is no mediation by sense objects 
between exemplary human beings and the godhead. Angelic beings, on the 
other hand, may still serve as mediators. Since he does not say this explicitly, a 
creative reader could use such a passage to see in Dionysius a less hierarchical 
form of Neoplatonism than he seems himself to have possessed. 


114 Pseudo-Dionysius, De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 473c, trans. Colm Luibheid, in Pseudo- 
Dionysius: The Complete Works, Classics of Western Spirituality (Mahwah, N.J.: 1987), 
193-259. 

115 Pseudo-Dionysius, De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia 476b, trans. Luibheid. 
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Eriugena was such a reader. Not only does he borrow from Augustine the 
phrase nulla creatura interposita to show that human beings are in immediate 
contact with their creator, but he also claims that this is the position of Dio- 
nysius. Augustine himself uses this phrase in various contexts, but generally 
to explain that the human mind has access within itself to God as the truth: 
the truth of number, for instance, or the truth of the liberal arts.!!ó6 To know 
this truth, the human mind has no need of higher intermediary beings like 
bishops or angels. While Augustine does use the phrase when discussing the 
image/archetype relationship,” he does not pair it with the assertion that the 
human mind differs from God by difference alone, or subject alone, or sub- 
stance alone, and so he cannot be considered one of Eriugena's sources for 
this particular thesis. Eriugena, on the other hand, makes abundant use both 
of Augustine's assertion that no creature stands between the human mind and 
God, and of the present thesis, that a single difference separates certain effects 
from their cause. 

Did Eriugena get this latter assertion from Nyssa, or Dionysius, or both? It 
is clear that his form of the assertion was consciously influenced at least by 
Nyssa, since he quotes the passage from Nyssa's De Imagine where the asser- 
tion occurs. When Nyssa says that Caesar and his image on a coin are alike 
in “what presents itself to the eye" but different “in their substrate,” Eriugena 
translates that the likeness is iuxta quidem figuram, but in subiecto vero differ- 
entiam.!? The likeness, then, is in the "figure" (figura), while the difference is 
in the "subject" (subiectum). By the time Eriugena quotes this discussion late in 
the Periphyseon,!? he has developed his own distinctive phrase for the single 
difference between the human and divine nature, a phrase that he expresses in 
the following three forms: excepta ratione subjecti, excepta subjecti ratione, and 
praeter rationem subjecti. Human nature is the perfect image of the divine na- 
ture, "except in respect of its subject." In one of his later uses of the phrase, he 
adds ut praedictum est, “as has been said," as if to acknowledge that the phrase 
should be nothing new to the reader by this point.!2° The syntax of praeter 
rationem subjecti does not occur in Nyssa, however, but in the passage from 


116 See, for instance, Augustine, De musica V1, 1; idem, De uera religione Lv. 

117 Augustine, De Genesi ad Litteram XVI; idem, De diuersis quaestionibus ad Simplicianum L1. 

118  Cappuyns, “Le ‘De imagine" (see n. 16), 235, 4—5. See also PP. 1v, 796c, CCCM 164, 78 where 
Eriugena quotes at length his translation of this portion of the De Imagine. Eriugena, like 
Nyssa, does not treat his subiectum purely as material substrate. He says at PP. 1, 470b- 
471b, CCCM 161, 41-2 that, in fact, subiectum and ousia or substantia may be regarded as 
the same. 

119 PP. Iv, 796c, CCCM 164, 78. 

120 PP. Iv, 822a, CCCM 164, 114. 
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Dionysius’ Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. Eriugena, of course, had read Dionysius’ 
version of the thesis as well, translating it into Latin as: ostendet alterutrum 
in alterutro praeter essentiae differentiam. Perhaps Eriugena was thinking of 
this praeter essentiae differentiam when he coined his own praeter rationem 
subiecti. 

Eriugena goes further in his use of the phrase than any of his predecessors, 
including Plotinus. In Book Two of the Periphyseon, where the expression first 
appears, Eriugena uses it in a strictly Nyssene fashion. The nutritor says that 
“we believe human beings to have been made most perfectly in the image and 
likeness of God, and to have differed in no way in paradise before sin, except in 
respect of subject. For God subsists through himself, ... but he brought human 
beings into being (essentiam) from nothing."?! The nutritor's student shortly 
claims, however, that there is more to the difference than this. God, he says, 
understands what he is, while human beings do not understand what they are, 
or what God is, or even what creatures are, and so they differ in more than sub- 
ject.!22 The student is not willing to derive additional sorts of difference (such 
as human ignorance) from the difference of subject, while at the same time 
maintaining that the difference of subject is the only difference. The derivative 
differences entail more than a simple difference of subject. 

The nutritor responds by denying that there is such a difference between 
God and human beings. In fact, he denies that there is such a difference be- 
tween God and any creature at all. He makes a claim we examined earlier when 
looking at the “One of the soul" doctrine, that every substance is “unknow- 
able in itself and subsisting without definition in the structure of its subject 
(ratione subiecti)."23 It is not a failure of the perceiver's cognitive capacities 
that prevents the subject from being perceived, but the insurmountable in- 
comprehensibility of that subject. No perceiver, not even God himself, can 
comprehend the subject of things. What is remarkable about this claim is that 
it undermines Nyssa's statement that the difference between the divine and 
human natures is in their subject. If causes are unclear and effects are clear, as 
we have seen Eriugena argue in his exegesis of the Book of Genesis, then Nyssa's 
difference in subject between cause and effect should also be a difference be- 
tween the unknowable and the knowable. The latter is not the case—every 


121 PP. 11, 585a, CCCM 162, 81: hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem dei perfectissime fac- 
tum et in nullo defecisse in paradiso ante peccatum credimus excepta ratione subiecti. 
Deus enim per se ipsum subsistens ... hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem suam de 
nihilo in essentiam adduxit. 

122 PP. 11, 586ab, cccM 162, 82-3. 

123 PP. 11, 586d, CCCM 162, 84: ipsa ratione subiecti substantia per se ipsam incognita indif- 
finibilisque subsistens. 
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being is equally incomprehensible in the "structure of its subject"—and so we 
may also become suspicious of the former. The difference in subject between 
God and the human appears to be no more than the difference between two 
beings with the same kind of subject: two beings related symmetrically, each 
with discrete characteristics emerging out of the same kind of incomprehen- 
sible subject. A more traditional Neoplatonic approach would have to confront 
or overlook the tension between the dramatically different and diminished 
qualities of the effects and the thesis that cause and effect differ in nothing but 
difference itself. Eriugena avoids this tension in so far as he takes the difference 
in nothing save otherness to indicate that there are two symmetrically related 
beings. His approach to this problem of the difference between intelligible hy- 
postases belongs together with his treatment of the divinity as visible: both 
find him using Neoplatonic sources and concepts to push and perhaps to step 
beyond the boundaries of Neoplatonism. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Between Greek and Latin: Eriugena on Logic 


Christophe Erismann 


1 Introduction 


The close and mutually beneficial relation between logic and theology — mean- 
ing both the use of logic in order to strengthen theological discourse and the 
improvement of logic by theologians — is not an invention of the oth cen- 
tury. When John Scottus Eriugena intervenes in the field of "Christian" logic, 
he does so after several centuries of such an established tradition of rational 
theology. Already in the 4th century, Marius Victorinus (ca. 280-365) was not 
only a translator of logical texts — including Porphyry's Isagoge and, according 
to Cassiodorus, Aristotle's Categories — but also an interpreter of Aristotelian 
logic. In particular, he contributed to expanding the use of logic in theological 
contexts. In this he was a true initiator, whose work revealed to the Latins how 
logic could be put to the service of theology, a practice which was common 
in the Greek world, where participants in Christian theological controversies 
regularly had recourse to logic. Boethius (ca. 470—524) is the author who un- 
doubtedly did the most to promote the diffusion of Aristotle's logic in the Latin 
world. Boethius translated the Categories, preceded by Porphyry's Isagoge, the 
On Interpretation, the Prior Analytics, the Topics, and the Sophistical Refuta- 
tions. He composed two commentaries on the Isagoge, one on the Categories 
and two on the On Interpretation. Boethius also promoted logic in a theologi- 
cal context. His theological treatises constitute a lesson in the methodology of 
rational theology that was to be highly influential. The use of logic in theology 
was widespread among Greek theologians contemporary with Boethius. In his 
Opuscula sacra — first and foremost the On Trinity and Against Eutyches and 
Nestorius — Boethius! offered a model of rational theology based on logic that 
medieval thinkers, including especially Eriugena,? took as a model. The Opus- 
cula sacra are a model of the application of dialectic to theology. Boethius uses 


1 Brian Daley, “Boethius’ Theological Tracts and Early Byzantine Scholasticism,' Mediaeval 
Studies 46 (1984), 158-91. 

2 See Giulio d'Onofrio, “Dialectic and Theology: Boethius’ Opuscula sacra and Their Early Me- 
dieval Readers,” Studi Medievali 27 (1986): 45-67; and idem, "Giovanni Scoto e Boezio: Tracce 
degli Opuscula sacra e della Consolatio nell'opera eriugeniana,’ Studi Medievali 21 (1980): 
707-52. 
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the Aristotelian logical tradition as it had developed within Neoplatonism to 
solve theological problems and to tackle heresy. Boethius himself took his in- 
spiration from Aristotle’s idea of science. His theological method consists in 
the application of the logical rules of definition and demonstration to those 
elements of the divine nature that are accessible to human rational under- 
standing. The contribution of Cassiodorus (ca. 485-ca. 580), a Latin politician 
and writer who founded the monastery of Vivarium, is remarkable too. His 
Institutions [Institutiones] provide an influential summary of logic. His ma- 
jor work, a commentary on the Psalms [Expositio psalmorum |, defends a par- 
ticularly remarkable theoretical use of logic. A commentary on the Psalms is, 
according to Cassiodorus, the adequate place for teaching all the liberal arts, 
including dialectic, that is logic. Insofar as Aristotle's logic is concerned, the 
focus is on the use of the theory of the syllogism. Cassiodorus makes a great 
effort to convince his readers that it is orthodox (fas est) to deal with syllogisms 
in the Scriptures.? 

Latin patristic thought, just like Greek patristic thought, sets up a critical yet 
fruitful dialogue with philosophical thought, questioning the relevance and 
the limits of the use of logic in theology. The two homonymous treatises On the 
Trinity by Augustine and Boethius are excellent examples of this phenomenon. 
The question is basically the following: can we use the ten Aristotelian catego- 
ries for speaking when referring to God? This problem, formulated clearly by 
Boethius, is the Christian version of an old problem. It is nothing else than 
a Christianized variation of Dexippus's first aporia on essence — can essence 
constitute a unique genus which includes both the sensible essence and the 
intelligible essence? — and of Plotinus's enquiry about the universality of the 
Categories and the inclusion of intelligible realities in Aristotles scheme. In 
Chapter four of his de Trinitate, Boethius states first that there are a total of ten 
categories which are predicated universally of all things (Decem omnino prae- 
dicamenta traduntur, quae de rebus omnibus universaliter praedicantur |...]),* 
If we apply the question of predication to God, the categories which can be 
predicated are modified and change their meaning entirely (At haec cum quis 
in divinam verterit praedicationem, cuncta mutantur quae praedicari possunt 
173.181-2). The explanation for this modification is the fact that substance in 
God (substantia in illo) is not truly substance (non est vere substantia) but be- 
yond substance (sed ultra substantiam 173.184). Boethius thus establishes the 


3 Michel Ferré, “Cassiodore, professeur de dialectique dans le commentaire sur les Psaumes, 
Philosophie antique 4 (2004): 95-129. 

4 Boethius, De Consolatione philosophiae; Opuscula theologica, ed. Claudio Moreschini 
(Munich: 2000), 173174—5. 
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bedrock of a philosophical questioning about the relevance of the categories 
for theological discourse, and to this fundamental problem Eriugena will in 
turn contribute one of his more sophisticated medieval solutions. 

Logic is crucial to John Scottus Eriugena's philosophical project.5 Not only 
does the Irish master frequently use logical terminology and concepts, ques- 
tion its applicability when speaking about God and strengthen his argumenta- 
tion through it, but he integrates it within broader philosophical speculations. 
For Eriugena logic may not be a tool for theology - this is the main question of 
the first book of Eriugena's masterpiece, the Periphyseon —, but it is definitely 
one for metaphysics. Having at his disposal a variety of sources, Greek as well 
as Latin, he offers a contribution to logic that is both undeniably original and 
resistant to historiographical classification. 

The aim of this chapter is to give an overview of the question of Eriugena's 
relation to and use of logic. This will be done by examining three points: Eri- 
ugena's logical sources, his reading perspective, and six of the major tenets of 
his opinionated interpretation of the ten Aristotelian categories. Given the fact 
that the only Aristotelian aspect of Carolingian philosophy was logic - in the 
Latin West, the non-logical works only became part of the curriculum from 
1200 onwards and indirect knowledge of Aristotle's work outside the Organon 
was very limited (notably, for Eriugena, a few elements transmitted by Maxi- 
mus's Ambigua) —, a discussion of Eriugena's relation to logic is also a consid- 
eration of Eriugena’s “Aristotelianism.” 


2 Eriugena’s Sources: Indirect Aristotelianism 


Eriugena had a good knowledge of the logical texts available in Latin at his 
time, ie. a set of texts mainly of “Roman” origin, which provided him with an 
indirect knowledge of Aristotelian logic. Eriugena worked before the time of 
the apotheosis of the Boethian version of the Logica Vetus (c. 980 — c. 1200). 
His sources enabled him to know, sometimes in an abridged version, the philo- 
sophical matters discussed in the ancient sources available to him: Porphyry's 


5 Fora detailed bibliography on Eriugena and logic, see Christophe Erismann, L'homme com- 
mun: La genèse du réalisme ontologique durant le haut Moyen Age (Paris: 2011), 432-41. 

6 SeeJohn Marenbon, "The Latin Tradition of Logic to 1100,” in Handbook of the History of Logic, 
vol. 2, Mediaeval and Renaissance logic, ed. Dov M. Gabbay and John Woods (Amsterdam: 
2008), 1-63; idem, "La logique en Occident latin (ca. 780 — ca. 1150): Le programme des études 
et ses enjeux,” in Ad notitiam ignoti: L’ “Organon” dans la translatio studiorum à l'époque 
d'Albert le Grand, ed. J. Brumberg-Chaumont (Turnhout: 2013), 173-91 idem, “Eriugena, Aris- 
totelian Logic and the Creation" in EC, 349-68. 
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Isagoge (the five predicables — genus, species, difference, property, accident -, 
the hierarchical ordering of genera and species, the division of substance, and 
the theory of the individual); Aristotle's Categories (the criteria of inherence 
and predication [being in and being said of], the ten categories — substance, 
quantity, quality, relatives, place, time, position, having, doing, and being 
affected —, the theory of essence, the distinction between essential and acci- 
dental properties, the ontological square); Aristotle's On Interpretation and the 
basic syllogistic of the Prior Analytics. Nevertheless, being familiar with the 
philosophical content is not the same thing as being familiar with the texts 
themselves. The Eriugenian knowledge of logic is fundamentally, not to say 
uniquely, indirect. Of the texts listed above, except for the case of Porphyry's 
Isagoge, it is quite certain that John Scottus did not read a single one directly. 
Let us take them one by one. Porphyry's Isagoge was available in Latin dur- 
ing the gth century, in the translation of Boethius, as is attested by several 
manuscripts.” Eriugena's knowledge and application of Porphyrian concepts 
is indisputable,’ but a direct reading has not been definitively proven yet,’ 
notwithstanding certain elements suggesting such a direct knowledge. John 
Scottus did not read Aristotle’s Categories themselves but the tendentious 
4th-century paraphrase called Categoriae decem.'° Similarly, the content of the 
Peri hermeneias was not known to him through a direct reading, but thanks to 
the outline offered by the eponymous work attributed to the second-century 
writer Apuleius, an outline repeated by Cassiodorus as well as by Martianus 
Capella. The latter, a polymath, is the author of On the Marriage of Philology 
and Mercury (De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercuri), the fourth book of which, 


7 Vatican Library Pagés 1 (olim Casa Generalizia dei Padri Maristi), Vercelli, Bibl. Cap. 
Sant'Eusebio cxxxviii (143), Paris, BNF, lat. 12949, and Saint-Petersburg RNB CL. Lat. F.v.7. 

8 See Christophe Erismann, “Processio id est multiplicatio: Linfluence latine de l'ontologie 
de Porphyre: Le cas de Jean Scot Erigéne,” Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théologiques 
88, no. 3 (2004): 401-60. 

9 See Ernesto Sergio Mainoldi, "Artibus purgatur platonicus oculus: La ricezione di Porfirio 
in età carolingio-ottoniana e la tradizione eriugeniana,’ Documenti e studi sulla tradizione 
filosofica medievale 24 (2013): 31-68. 

10 On Eriugena and the Categoriae decem, see John Marenbon, “John Scottus and the Cat- 
egoriae Decem, in Eriugena: Studien zu seinen Quellen, ed. Werner Beierwaltes (Hei- 
delberg: 980), 117-34; and Paige Hochschild, “Ousia in the Categoriae decem and the 
Periphyseon of John Scottus Eriugena,” in Divine Creation in Ancient, Medieval, and Early 
Modern Thought: Essays Presented to the Revd Dr Robert D. Crouse, ed. Michael Treschow, 
Willemien Otten, and Walter Hannam (Leiden: 2007), 213-22; on the Categoriae decem 
and its tendentious interpretation of Aristotle, see Christophe Erismann, "Aristoteles 
Latinus: The Reception of Aristotle in the Latin World,’ in The Brill Companion to the 
Reception of Aristotle in Antiquity, ed. Andrea Falcon, (Leiden: 2016), 439—59. 
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on Dialectic, is an important source of Eriugena’s work on logic. He extensively 
glossed this text. The (pseudo-) Apuleian treatise, directly or via Martianus Ca- 
pella, is also the source of Eriugena’s partial knowledge of the content of the 
First Analytics." 

With respect to his use of the sources described above, Eriugena appears 
like any other Carolingian scholar. To demonstrate this, we can turn to a very 
good illustration of the kind of logical knowledge which was available during 
the Carolingian gth century, namely the so-called Codex Leidradi, the manu- 
script of Leidrad.!* Leidrad, the bishop of Lyons on the eve of the gth century 
and friend of Alcuin of York, prepared a collection of the available dialectical 
works for his church. His manuscript was copied in Lyons and is dated to the 
end of the 8th or to the beginning of the gth century (795-814). It was formerly 
owned by the Casa Generalizia dei Padri Maristi in Rome and is now at the Vati- 
can Library. The logical content of the manuscript, which also contains several 
short theological pieces, includes the following: 


Porphyry's Isagoge [in the translation of Boethius], ff. zr-ur 

Categoriae decem, [= Paraphrasis Themistiana, attributed to Augustine in 
the manuscript], ff. 1ır-28r 

Alcuin's De dialectica [excerptum, cap. xi1—x1v ], ff. 28v-3or 
(Pseudo-)Apuleius peri hermeneias, ff. 311-39r 

In librum Aristotelis Peri hermenias commentarii editio prima, [Boethius' 
first commentary on Aristotle's On Interpretation], ff. 391-106r 


The composition of the manuscript shows both the availability of Porphy- 
ry's Introduction to the Categories (his Isagoge), but also the absence of Ar- 
istotle's writings, whose content is presented by late ancient paraphrases or 
commentaries. 

If Eriugena's Latin sources place him among other Carolingian scholars 
of the time, his Greek sources set him apart. John Scottus, due to his decent 
knowledge of Greek, was able to read and to translate several Greek patristic 
texts. Two authors among his Greek readings played a role in his understanding 


11 Eriugena makes use of syllogisms more than he actually discusses them from a theoretical 
perspective. Cf. Giulio d’Onofrio, “Disputandi disciplina: Procédés dialectiques et logica 
vetus dans le langage philosophique de Jean Scot,’ in ss£, 229-63; and Stephen Gersh, 
"Eriugena's Ars Rhetorica — Theory and Practice,” in BH, 261-78. 

12 For a detailed study of the manuscript, see Paolo Radiciotti, "Romania e Germania a con- 
fronto: Un codice di Leidrat e le origini medievali della minuscola Carolina," Scripta 1 
(2008): 121-44. 
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of logic: Pseudo-Dionysius? and Maximus the Confessor.^ Maximus had a 
good knowledge of the exegetical work on Aristotle by the Alexandrian Neo- 
platonists. He offers, together with Boethius, a contact point between Eriugena 
and this exegetical tradition. Maximus was particularly influential on Eriugena 
with respect to the understanding of reality as a dynamic expansion of a hier- 
archy of genera and species,’ on the metaphysical importance of dialectic and 
on the origin of being in place and time.!6 

The list of the categories given by John Scottus illustrates well the difficulty 
of assessing the extent of his Greek sources: 


Aristotle, the shrewdest among the Greeks, as they say, in discovering the 
way of distinguishing natural things, included the innumerable variety 
of all things which come after God and are created by Him in ten uni- 
versal genera which he called the ten categories, that is, predicaments. 
[...] Now the Greeks call them OYZIA, IIOEOTHTA, IIOIOTHTA, IPOX TI, 


13 See the various articles of Jean Trouillard, posthumously reprinted in Jean Scot Érigene, 
ed. Frédéric Berland (Paris: 2014). 

14 This topic should still be explored; for preliminary remarks, see Catherine Kavanagh, "The 
Influence of Maximus the Confessor on Eriugena's Treatment of Aristotle's Categories," 
American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 79, no. 4 (2005): 567-96. Through Maximus's 
work, Eriugena came into contact with the Greek Neoplatonic notion of dialectic. See 
also Adrian Guiu, "Le Periphyseon d'Érigene comme une extrapolation de l'Ambiguum 41 
de Maxime le Confesseur, Les Études philosophiques 104 (2013): 79-99. 

15 Maximus’ Ambigua transmits Porphyry's logical or ontological ladder, which goes from 
the genus generalissimum through the general genera right down to the species specialis- 
simae, and the fundamental idea of division as a natural progression. See for example 
Maximus Confessor, Ambigua ad Iohannem, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, (ccs) 18, (Turnhout: 
1988), In1386-1399, 92; this text is central to Eriugena's philosophical work. Here is how 
the passage reads in Maximos Constas' translation of the Greek text: "But even what is 
called ‘substance’ in a simple sense — not just the substance of things subject to genera- 
tion and corruption, which moves according to generation and corruption, but the sub- 
stance of all beings — has been set in motion and continues to move according to the 
principle and mode of expansion and contraction. For it is moved from the most generic 
genus through the more generic genera to particular species, through which and in which 
itis naturally divided, proceeding down to the most specific species, where its expansion 
comes to a limit, which circumscribes its being on the lower end of the scale; and once 
again it is gathered up into the most generic genus, and there its contraction comes to an 
end, limiting its being to the uppermost end of the scale" Maximus Confessor, On Dif- 
ficulties in the Church Fathers: The Ambigua, trans. and ed. Nicholas Constas (Cambridge: 
2014), 289. 

16 On Eriugena's understanding of spatio-temporal determination, see Marta Cristiani, "Lo 
spazio e il tempo nell'opera dell'Eriugena," Studi Medievali 14 (1973): 39-136; and Jean- 
Francois Courtine, "La dimension spatio-temporelle dans la problématique catégoriale 
du De divisione naturae de Jean Scot Erigéne,” Les Études Philosophiques 3 (1980): 343-67. 
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KEIZ@AI, EEI}, TOMO, XPONOS, IIPATTEIN, IIAGEIN, which are called 
in Latin essentia, quantitas, qualitas, ad aliquid, situs, habitus, locus, tem- 
pus, agere, pati!” 


The list of the Greek terms is very surprising. For comparison, here is the list 
given by Aristotle in Chapter four of the Categories (1b25-27): 


uy, 


Tâv xatà uyndeniov cuopmAoxrv Aeyopévov Exaotov Htot oùciav onpaiver 
Ñ nooòv Ñ Tov Y npóç TL Y Mov H notè H xeicOot Ñ xew y nowiv 7 
TLACYELV. 

Of things said without any combination, each signifies either sub- 
stance or quantity or qualification or a relative or where or when or 


being-in-a-position or having or doing or being-affected. 


Thus, Eriugena offers a list of Greek terms for the categories, which in the 
case of seven categories differs from the list of Aristotle, which, to the best 
of our knowledge, he never had access to in its original form. The main dif- 
ferences concern the categories of quantity and quality, which are rendered 
(indeed as they are here in English) as the abstract nouns quantity (mooéty¢) 
and quality (motdty¢); the categories of where and when, which are expressed 
by place (tónoç) and time (ypdvoc); and the category of doing, originally motetv 
but for which Eriugena uses mpdttew, a very rare verb in the context of the 
Categories. Finally, he uses naGetv instead of nd&cyetv. It is very difficult to ex- 
plain these discrepancies. The Categoriae decem could be an explanation for 
the use of locus et tempus instead of ubi and quando, but this still does not 
get us from locus et tempus to their Greek counterparts tomos and ypóvoc. So, 
two explanations are possible. The first possibility is that Eriugena had a par- 
ticular, idiosyncratic list of the categories in Latin in mind and retranslated it 
into Greek. This could also explain the use of the verb mpc&ttetv which is not 
the standard moteiv but a synonym. The second possibility is that he had ac- 
cess to another source, which is currently unidentified and in which he found 
this surprising list of Greek denominations for the categories. This explanation 
should not be rejected a priori. If we take for example—without postulating 
any direct link between Eriugena and this text — the Dialectica of John of Da- 
mascus, we find a Greek example for the terminology used by Eriugena. For, 
in the Dialectica, we find the abstract denominations for quality and quantity: 
IIepi 0000 xai mocétytos (ed. Kotter 114.1) and lepi norð xal movdtyto¢ (119.1). 
We also find the equation of where and place as well as of time and when: 


17 PP. 1, 463a, CCCM 162, 32. 
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To mod tónov onpatvet (124.2) and To motè ypóvov SyAot: (124.1). Finally, the verb 
motte is used in the discussion of the category of noei (123.16). 


3 Eriugena’s Approach 


Eriugena did not write logical treatises, but two of his “texts” offer logical dis- 
cussions. The first is properly speaking not a text but a set of glosses to the 
fourth book of Martianus Capella's De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercuri, i.e., 
the book on dialectic. It is probable that the glosses reflect John's activity of 
teaching the liberal arts at Charles the Bald's court. As was well noted by John 
Marenbon, "Martianus divides his exposition roughly equally between a pre- 
sentation of the material of the Isagoge and the Categories, on the one hand, 
and of that of On Interpretation and syllogistic (from Apuleius), on the other. 
Eriugena shows the direction of his interest by writing about twice as much 
on the first half. Moreover, the glosses on the second half show an intelligent 
grasp of the material, but not the very individual perspectives he brings to the 
Isagoge and Categories" (p. 28). Eriugena's literary production of glosses is very 
interesting, as a great variety of philosophical elements are involved, extend- 
ing far beyond the text of Martianus that is being commented upon. Here is an 
emblematic example, which illustrates well both Eriugena's method and the 
hermeneutical difficulty that the historian of philosophy can encounter when 
dealing with such material. Eriugena's gloss is related to Martianus's De Nuptiis 
8 361, which summarizes the criteria for distinguishing what is a subject, what 
is predicated of a subject, what is in a subject, and what is predicated of a 
subject and in a subject: 


Substantiam, non essentiam, hoc est: | He is speaking about substance, 


hypostasin, non ovo dicit, quia not about essence, that is about 
ovo ultra omnes cathegorias est hypostasis, not about ousia, because 
et nullum accidens recipit, deinde ousia is beyond all the categories 


descendit ad substantiam, hoc est:ad and does not receive any accident. 
hypostasin; tunc recipit accidentia et Then it descends to substance, that 
primum locum in cathegoriishabet. ^ isto hypostasis; then it receives 
(Ed. Von Perger, n? 82, 286b: 4-12) accidents and has the first place in 
the categories. (Transl. Marenbon, 


modified) 


18 Edited in Mischa Von Perger, "Eriugenas Adaptation der aristotelischen Kategorienlehre,’ 
in Logik und Theologie: Das Organon im arabischen und im lateinischen Mittelalter, eds. 
Dominik Perler and Ulrich Rudolph (Leiden: 2005), 281-301. 
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This short passage illustrates three characteristics of John’s approach. First, 
Eriugena does not hesitate to reformulate the text with the help of concepts 
stemming from other philosophical texts, as here by importing the term “ousia,” 
which is absent in Martianus but is central to Eriugena’s main logical source, 
the Categoriae decem. Secondly, he freely uses theses drawn from different 
sources, notably non-philosophical and non-Latin. It is absolutely remarkable 
that John rephrases the distinction he tries to make between substance and 
essence through nothing other than the Greek theological distinction between 
ousia and hypostasis. This distinction is typical of the Greek Christian logical 
tradition until John of Damascus and was formulated first by the Cappado- 
cian Fathers Basil of Caesarea!® and Gregory of Nyssa. It can be seen as an 
attempt to reformulate the Aristotelian distinction of primary and secondary 
substances. Aristotle’s secondary substances, now simply called substances, 
are common entities, referred to by the term ousia. The extension of this last 
term is drastically reduced as individuals are no longer named ousia. Ousia is 
common, and therefore unique to all the members of a given species, whereas 
hypostases are multiple. The concept of ousia is thus deeply rethought. Rede- 
fined in this way, ousia no longer refers to the concrete individual reality, but to 
the common essence. Eriugena's reading here is not a strict application of the 
Cappadocian distinction, as his understanding of essence (ousia) is far broader 
than the Cappadocian understanding of common nature. He insists, probably 
based on the etymological parallel between the Greek Aypostasis and the Lat- 
in substantia, on a distinction between what is and what is not the receiving 
subject of accidents. It seems here that by substantia, John refers to the catego- 
ry - and maybe to its subdivision. This would be in accordance with the Periph- 
yseon, in which Eriugena considers that substances are never individual and 
that only bodies, as concourses of accidents, are individual. As the text is very 
short it is not possible to determine if Eriugena reconstructed the distinction 
between ousia and hypostasis for such non-theological, ontological usage?? on 


19 According to Basil of Caesarea, "There is the same difference between essence and hy- 
postasis as between what is common and what is particular, for example, between 
animal and a certain man,” in: Letter 236, 53: 1-3: Oùcia 8& xal dmdctacic tabty ËXEL 
thv Stagopay Hv Éyet tò xotyóv mpóc TO xa&' Exactov, olov we Exel TO (oov mpóc Tov Setva 
d&vOpwrov. 

20 In Periphyseon book 2, he mentions, with reference to Maximus, the distinction with 
the same terminological equivalence between ousia and essentia on the one hand and 
between hypostasis and substantia, but in its original theological context, namely for 
expressing the distinction between the unique divine essence and the plurality of the 
persons in the Trinity. PP. 11, 613ab, CCCM 162, 120: De differentia diuinae essentiae atque 
substantiarum docuit me theologia ex sanctis patribus utriusque linguae, graecae videli- 
cet atque latinae, tradita. Sanctus siquidem Dionysius Ariopagita et Gregorius theologus 
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the sole basis of his reading of Maximus’s Ambigua; or if, like his four-part divi- 
sion of dialectics between AIAIPETIKH (diuisoria, i.e. division), OPIZTIKH (dif- 
finitiua, i.e. definition), ATOAEIKTIKH (demonstratiua, i.e. demonstration) and 
ANAAYTIKH (resolutiua, i.e. analysis),?! it is one of the doctrinal elements that 
are common to the Greek logical tradition used by Eriugena but whose exact 
provenance is impossible to establish at our level of knowledge.?? Thirdly, he 
uses his own metaphysical thesis. The distinction between the two concepts 
of essence and substance is a trademark of Eriugena's thought. It occurs nota- 
bly in the second book of the Periphyseon where Eriugena says that substance, 
which occupies the first place among the categories, is finite and subject to 
accident, but the universal essence admits, in itself, no accident.?? This is prob- 
ably sufficient to illustrate how his exegesis of a logical text is marked by meta- 
physical considerations. 

The second text by Eriugena that contains a significant logical component 
is indeed the Periphyseon.2* The Periphyseon is a dialogue between a master 
and his disciple examining “according to a logical progression" (rationabili 
progressione)?5 the four divisions of Nature. The first division is that of creat- 
ing and uncreated nature (Natura quae creat et non creatur), i.e. God as creator. 
The first book of the Periphyseon is devoted to the question of the possibility 
of predicating the categories of God. This question — known under the Latin 


eorumque elegantissimus expositor Maximus differentiam esse dicunt inter oysian (id 
est essentiam) et YIIOCTACIN (id est substantiam), OYCIAN quidem intelligentes uni- 
cam illam ac simplicem diuinae bonitatis naturam, YNOCTACIN uero singularum per- 
sonarum propriam et indiuiduam substantiam. Dicunt enim MIAN OYCIAN EN TPICIN 
YIIOCTACECIN (hoc est unam essentiam in tribus substantiis). 

21 De praedestinatione liber, 358a, in Giovanni Scoto Eriugena, De praedestinatione liber: 
Dialettica e teologia al apogeo dell rinascenza carolingia (edizione crítica, traduzione e com- 
mento), ed. Ernesto Mainoldi (Florence: 2003), 1, 6:20-8:5: Conficitur inde ueram esse phi- 
losophiam ueram religionem conuersimque ueram religionem esse ueram philosophiam. 
Quae dum multifariam diuersisque modis diuidatur, bis binas tamen partes principales 
ad omnem quaestionem soluendam necessarias habere dinoscitur, quas graecis placuit 
nominare AIAIPETIKH, OPICTIKH, AIIOAIKTIKH, ANAAITIKH, easdemque latialiter 
possumus dicere diuisoriam, diffinitiuam, demonstratiuam, resolutiuam; quarum enim 
prima unum in multa diuidendo segregat, secunda unum de multis diffiniendo colligit, 
tercia per manifesta occulta demonstrando aperit, quarta composita in simplicia sepa- 
rando resoluit. 

22 Eriugena could have had access to more Greek texts than the texts he translated into Latin 
and/or could have had access to glossed manuscripts of Maximus, for example. 

23 PP. 11, 597A, CCCM 162, 98. 

24 For the history of the text, see Edouard Jeauneau, "Le Periphyseon: Son titre, son plan, ses 
remaniements,” Les Études philosophiques 104 (2013): 79-99. 

25 PP. 111, 620B, CCCM 163, 4. 
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expression of praedicatio in divinis — is a classic of Latin patristics, as it was ad- 
dressed both by Augustine and by Boethius in their respective works devoted 
to the Trinity. This fact gives priority to the subject of the categories and predi- 
cation over the other components of Carolingian logical teaching. Eriugena's 
questioning furnishes the opportunity to discuss the nature and peculiarities 
of the individual categories, and to propose various classifications or divisions 
of the categories (indeed between ousia and the nine categories of the acci- 
dent, but also between the categories of situs and motus or between categories 
intrinsic or extrinsic to ousia). The main point of the discussion of the problem 
of the categories is concerned with excluding God and the primordial causes 
from the scope of the categories and predicables; God is not a substance, nor 
a genus.?6 

The Periphyseon also clarifies Eriugena's conception of logic. Logic is not 
only about language, but also, and foremost, about reality. Logic was not in- 
vented or elaborated but discovered. The following passage from the Periphy- 
seon summarizes Eriugena's thought particularly well: *that art which divides 
the genera into species and resolves the species into genera, which is called 
dialectic did not arise from human contrivance, but was first implanted in 
the nature of things (in natura rerum) by the originator of all the arts that are 
properly so called, and was discovered by the wise who make use of it in their 
subtle investigations of reality"77 The influence of Augustine on this motif is 
obvious;?® according to Augustine, logic is truth-giving because it reflects the 
divine order found in things. At least in the first part of his works, Augustine 
develops an understanding of the truth of logic and of dialectic, which is based 
on their correspondence to the divine order of things. Far from being human 
inventions, they are the knowledge of the rational structure which God has 
inscribed into creation. For Augustine, the liberal arts were not invented or 
instituted by man on the basis of convention, but reflect the order of creation 
established by God according to an eternal and immutable reason. 

Since dialectic or logic is not a human construct, but an inquiry into the in- 
ternal rationality of reality, its subject necessarily lies outside the framework of 
speech; dialectic pertains to things themselves. This is one of the textual foun- 
dations for the status which Eriugena gives to dialectic — that of a law of na- 
ture. Far from producing arbitrary patterns of thought, dialectic is, according 


26 Cf. Eriugena, PP. 1, 463c, CCCM 161, 33: Deus autem nec genus nec species est; and PP. 11, 
589a, CCCM 162, 87: Similiter neque genus est neque forma neque species neque numerus 
neque OYCIA siue generalissima siue specialissima subsistit. 

27 . PP.1, 486C, CCCM 161, 62. 

28 See Christophe Erismann, "The Logic of Being: Eriugena's Dialectical Ontology,” Vivarium 
45 (2007): 203-18. 
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to Eriugena, an art which can be discovered in the very nature of things. It is 
not only a logical operation, but also the reflection of a natural process. Eri- 
ugena expresses this idea in a remarkably powerful phrase — the naturalis ratio 
which governs dialectic is nothing other than the rerum necessitas (PP v, 917 A, 
81.2579). The ontological ordering of beings into genera, species and individu- 
als is not an artificial conjecture of the human mind, but a transposition of the 
structure of reality; the logical and ontological classifications are similar and 
express an identical reality. Logic is such because things really are so. 


4 The Enquiry about the Ten Aristotelian Categories 


The starting point of Eriugena’s thinking about the categories is the question 
of their applicability when speaking about God.?? This centrality of the ques- 
tion of the possibility of a categorical language in theology, and the rejection of 
this possibility by Eriugena, has led to some negative evaluations of his contri- 
bution. To take just one example, for Willemien Otten:°° “Eriugena’s extensive 
treatment of the Aristotelian categories is, despite the substantial impression 
it makes on readers of the Periphyseon by virtue of its length, nothing more 
than a mere embroidering of the issue of negative theology [...]. They provide 
him above all with an excellent opportunity ostensibly to demonstrate his skill 
in applying the art of negative theology.” Negative theology is indeed central to 
the first book of the Periphyseon, but it would be a shame not to underline that 
Eriugena's work on the question is far richer?! I would like to mention here 
four bold philosophical theses claimed by Eriugena about the categories. Only 
the first is related to negative theology; the second is devoted to the traditional 
question of the object (skopos) of the categories (i.e. what is the field of valid- 
ity of the categories and of what are they categories: of names, of concepts, of 
things?), the third one deals with the constitution of material reality and the 
fourth is epistemological. Few of them would be considered nowadays as logi- 
cal theses, but they are definitely what Eriugena wants to say about, what for 
him is the core of the logical matter, the categories. 


29 Foran overview of this question, see Dominic O'Meara, “The Problem of Speaking about 
God in John Scottus Eriugena,” in Carolingian Essays: Andrew Mellon Lectures in Early 
Christian Studies, ed. U.-R. Blumenthal (Washington, D.C.:1983), 151-67, repr., in The Struc- 
ture of Being and the Search for the Good, ed. Dominic O'Meara (Aldershot, Eng.: 1998), 
151—67 (original pagination). 

30 Willemien Otten, The Anthropology of Johannes Scottus Eriugena (Leiden: 1991), 58-9. 

31 Cf. Alain de Libera, "La problématique catégoriale du Periphyseon; in Philosophie et Théo- 
logie chez Jean Scot Érigéne, ed. Isabelle Moulin (Paris: 2016), 17-53. 
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Here are his four theses about the ten Aristotelian categories. 

1 The “theological” thesis: God is ineffable. No category can be properly 
predicated of him. The categories are used to establish God's absolute 
transcendence with respect to created being. Augustine rejected the pos- 
sibility of predicating the last nine categories, as this would mean predi- 
cating accidents of God, but considered the first category, substance, as a 
valid predicate. Eriugena does not even accept this. For him, the distinc- 
tion between creator and creature is understood also on the basis of the 
possible application — or not — of the categories, which de facto gives to 
the categories a crucial place. God is beyond every categorical statement, 
creation is determined by the categories.?? The corollary of the previous 
thesis is an affirmation of the validity of the categories for the created 
natures. For Eriugena, the force (potentia) of any one of the categories is 
effective in those natures which are created by God (in ipsis naturis a deo 
conditis). His position is to claim that several properties predicated prop- 
erly of the nature of created beings could be predicated metaphorically 
(per metaphoram) of their creator? This allows Eriugena to claim that, 
even if we can not speak properly about God, we can speak non irratio- 
nabiliter about him on the basis of similarities or differences between the 
creator and the creature. 

2. The “realist” thesis: the ten categories are genera of things. Eriugena is 
particularly clear on the fact that the categories are genera of things: “For 
since, according to Aristotle, there are ten genera of things (decem gen- 
era rerum) which are called categories, that is, predicaments, and we find 
that none of the Greeks or the Latins oppose this division of things into 
genera [...]."?^ Or here : "Aristotle, the shrewdest among the Greeks, as 
they say, in discovering the way of distinguishing natural things (natu- 
ralium rerum), included the innumerable variety of all things which 
come after God and are created by Him in ten universal genera which he 
called the ten categories, that is, predicaments. Nothing can be found in 
the multitude of created things (in multitudine creatarum rerum) and in 
the various motions of minds which cannot be included in one of these 


32 PP. 1, 463b, CCCM 161, 33: dum ad theologiam (hoc est ad diuinae essentiae inuestigatio- 
nem) peruenitur, kategoriarum uirtus omnino extinguitur ; and PP. 1, 463c, CCCM 161, 33: 
Clare conspicio nulla ratione kategorias de natura ineffabili proprie posse praedicari ... 
Nulla igitur kategoria proprie deum significare potest. 

33 .PP.r, 463b-c, CCCM 161, 32-3. 

34 . PE.1, 5076, CCCM 161, go. 
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genera.” This thesis grounds Eriugena’s realist position about the onto- 
logical status of universals.?6 
3. The “material” thesis: the (intelligible) categories generate material real- 
ity. For Eriugena the cause of matter is the joining of quantity and qual- 
ity to ousia (1, 74.2296—6: aliquando quantitatis atque qualitatis OYCIAE 
conuentum causam materiae esse). The categories are incorporeal when 
considered in themselves, but some of them, by a certain commingling 
(quodam coitu) with one another, could produce visible matter. He at- 
tributes this thesis to another of his Greek sources, Gregory of Nyssa.?" 
According to him, when quantity, quality, situation and condition come 
together (se coeuntes), they could constitute matter. In the same way, 
John Scottus defines body as “a concourse of accidents" (concursus 
accidentium).9? The argument for this is that that which cannot subsist 
by itself without accidents must be understood to be nothing else but 
the concourse of those same accidents. Eriugena proposes in PP 1 503 B 
(2612-20) an interesting syllogistic proof of this claim: 
A body cannot subsist without its accidents (a body cannot subsist by 
itself when the accidents are withdrawn since it is not supported by 
any substance of its own). 
That which cannot subsist by itself is reducible to that through which 
it subsists. 
A body is reducible to the concourse of its accidents. 
4. The “epistemological” thesis: the essence is never known, but only delim- 
ited by the categories of accidents (the “circumstances”). 
This last thesis offers us a very good illustration of how Eriugena works. In 
Periphyseon 1, he upholds a strong thesis: 


In all things that are, the essence is in itself wholly incomprehensible not 
only to the sense but also to the intellect. 


35 PP. 1, 463a, CCCM 161, 32. 

36 On Eriugena's realism, see Erismann, L'homme Commun (see n. 4), 193-282 ; and Roberto 
Pinzani, "Alle origini del realismo: Appunti sull'ontologia di Scoto Eriugena,” Documenti e 
studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 23 (2012): 107-42. 

37 Eriugena may also have found confirmation for a weaker version of this thesis in Boethius. 
For Boethius explains in his first commentary to Porphyry's Isagoge (2645-25) that be- 
cause the nature of incorporeals is prior, an incorporeal thing can, in a way, be progenitor 
of a corporeal thing: Nam quia incorporeorum prima natura est, potest res incorporea 
parens esse quodammodo corporeae. 

38 See Marta Cristiani, “Concursus accidentium: Contingenza, accidentalità o virtualità dei 
corpi nell'ontologia di Giovanni Eriugena?” Rivista di storia della filosofia 68 (2013): 23-42. 
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OYCIAN omnino in omnibus quae sunt per se ipsam incomprehensibilem 
non solum sensui sed etiam intellectui esse.99 


A few lines later he explains his position: ousia is known to exist only from the 
fact that it possesses four accidental properties, namely place (/ocus), quantity 
(quantitas), situation (situs) and time (tempus). Eriugena calls these physical 
determinations circumstances and also uses the Greek word I1EPIOXAI to des- 
ignate them. For within these, as within certain boundaries (fines) which have 
been placed about it, essence is known to be enclosed (circumcludi). 

This view is also stated in another passage: 


Gregory the Theologian also confirms with many arguments that no 
substance or essence, whether of a visible or invisible creature, can be 
comprehended by the intellect. For, just as God himself in himself be- 
yond every creature is comprehended by no intellect, so too considered 
in the most secret recesses of the creature made by him and existing in 
him, he is incomprehensible. Whatever is perceived by the bodily sense 
or considered by the intellect in any creature is nothing but some acci- 
dent of the incomprehensible (as has been said) essence of each thing. 
For through quality and quantity or form or matter or some differentia or 
place or time is known not what it is, but that it is.4° 


Eriugena does not refer here to his main authority on logic, the Categoriae de- 
cem; the reason for this is that he found in this text a doctrine which would 
contradict several of his main ontological and epistemological tenets. For the 
author of the Categoriae decem holds a strong epistemological and ontological 
thesis that we can formulate as follows: 


Substances are perceived through the senses, contrary to accidents, 
which are perceived by the mind, because they change. 


Such a counter-intuitive statement is found nowhere in Aristotle. In fact, it 
patently contradicts Aristotelian principles, and in particular the view that ac- 
cidents are perceived by the senses and substances by the intellect. Instead, 
for the author of Categoriae decem, when we see, touch, or smell Socrates, we 
perceive his humanity. Since his humanity is composed of essential qualities, 
we supposedly perceive the essential qualities of Socrates through the senses, 


39 JPP.r 471b, CCCM 161, 42-3. 
40 PP. 1, 443bc, CCCM 161, 5. This translation is by John Marenbon. 
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whereas his accidental qualities elude us because of their ontological insta- 
bility. In other words, a substance is a substance because it is subject to the 
senses. Such a thesis presupposes the link between substantia and corpus and 
the equivalence between having a substance (substantiam habere) and hav- 
ing a body (corpus habere), which was well established in Roman philosophy 
since Seneca. As a consequence, being a substance implies having a body, as 
corporality is the condition for substantiality; it is only that of which we can 
have sensible experience that can be a substance. The author of the Categoriae 
decem defends his position as follows: 


We still have to talk about the way in which Aristotle dealt with things 
that are. These are the things that we perceive through the senses or 
that we gather in our mind or thought. We perceive through the senses 
the things that we know by seeing, touching, hearing, tasting or [even] 
smelling them. [We gather] in our mind for instance when, having seen 
a horse, a man or any other animal, while we know that its body is one, 
we still think that it is composed of several parts. For the head is a part, 
the feet are another and the same goes for all the other body parts; in the 
head itself, ears are proper parts, the tongue also; and if they are taken in 
themselves, these parts have many other parts that can be divided and 
separated, such that flesh is a part, and others are skin, veins, nerves and 
hair. So we gather in our mind or intellect these things to which our sens- 
es do not give us access. 

We also consider these things and we know, through concentration of 
our thought, that men and other animals grow, get old, sometimes stand 
still, sometimes walk, sometimes are caught by anguish, sometimes relax 
with a serene soul, sometimes benefit from good health, sometimes feel 
pain, change colours, going from black to white or from white to black, 
become skilled while they were maladroit, become knowledgeable while 
they were ignorant, become cruel while they were kind, or kind while 
they were cruel. 

So this is why, among the things that are, some are perceived by the 
senses, the others by the mind; knowledgeable men have preferred to 
separate them with proper [i.e., adequate, specific] names; they have 
chosen to name ‘ousia’ (oocía) that which is known through the senses 
and 'sumbebékos' (cup efuxoc), that is, accident, that which is reached 
through consideration of the mind and changes often. And, as we know 
that accidents inhere in the permanent ousia in which they come to exis- 
tence, they chose to call this ousia 'hupokeimenon' (bmoxeipevov), that is, 
subject, and not ‘in something in a subject, and, as to these [properties] 
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that accidents are, they referred to them as ‘in an hupokeimenon, that is, 
in something that is a subject. [my translation] 


The author of Categoriae decem completely reformulates the Aristotelian di- 
vision of beings. There are two kinds of beings that he admits in his particu- 
larist ontology. We should note that this ontology is “particularist” because it 
only admits the existence of particulars. Secondary substances cannot be true 
substances if being perceptible through the senses is the criterion for substan- 
tiality; after all, universals are not corporeal beings. 

This contradicts in many aspects several of Eriugena’s ontological princi- 
ples. At least two claims are particularly problematic for Eriugena: the equa- 
tion between substantiality and corporality and the clear commitment to on- 
tological particularism. 

So Eriugena had to find a model more compatible with his ontology. He 
found the principle for it in his main Greek source, Maximus the Confessor. 
He announces this openly by claiming to be faithful to Gregory the Theologian 
[i.e. Gregory Nazianzen] and his exegete Maximus (1246). Eriugena refers here 
to Maximus' Ambiguum 34, where one reads the following explanation of the 
meaning of a few lines of Gregory: 

From Saint Gregory's same Oration on the Nativity: 


Not from those things that he is in Himself «can we know God» but from 
those things that are around Him, selecting one impression from out of 
another and combining them into some sort of image of the truth. 


‘From those things’ that pertain to God's essence, that is from the essence 
itself, it has never at any time been known what Godis. For to have an idea 
of what God might be is impossible and completely beyond the reach 
of all creation, whether visible or invisible. Moreover, 'from those things 
that are around’ the essence, we learn only that God exists [...]. But all 
the things that are 'around' the essence do not disclose what the essence 
itself is, but what it is not, such as not being created, not having a begin- 
ning, not being finite, not being corporeal, and any other such things that 
are around the essence, and indicate what it is not, but not what it is.42 


41 Categoriae decem § 27-30 in Aristoteles Latinus, ed. Lorenzo Minio-Paluello, Categoriae 
vel Praedicamenta: Translatio Boethii, Editio Composite, Translatio Guillelmi de Moerbeka, 
Lemmata e Simplicii commentario decerpta, Pseudo-Augustini Paraphrasis Themistiana — 
Desclée De Brouwer (Bruges: 1961), 139: 9140: 9. 

42 Maximus Confessor, On Difficulties in the Church Fathers: The Ambigua, transl. and ed. 
Nicholas Constas (Cambridge: 2014), vol. 2, 65-867. 
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In this rich passage by Maximus, Eriugena found a thesis about the impossibil- 
ity of knowing God's essence; more precisely, a categories-minded understand- 
ing of the question. But this text is and remains a point about God's essence 
only. Eriugena chooses to extend it to all the ousiai, i.e. to the entire hierarchy 
of genera and species. He also found here a formulation of the distinction be- 
tween the fact that a thing is or exists and what this thing is. This will also be 
part of his solution, as, thanks to the circumstances, one can know that an es- 
sence is, not what it is. 

This example as well as the passage of the Annotationes in Marcianum delin- 
eate a portrait of Eriugena working on logical matters with the help of several 
different sources. The basis is Roman and Latin, but Eriugena rarely resists the 
temptation to spice it up with some Greek flavor. 
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CHAPTER 5 


A Thematic Introduction to and Outline of the 
Periphyseon for the Alumnus 


Elena M. Lloyd-Sidle 


1 Introduction 


This article is intended to be an introduction for the student or non-specialist 
who knows little or nothing about Eriugena or the Periphyseon, and who wish- 
es to have a few signposts to guide their reading. Delineating the arguments 
and themes of the Periphyseon is no easy task, not only because of Eriugena’s 
sometimes circuitous style, but also given that Eriugena’s aim in writing the 
Periphyseon was to give an account of all of reality, of “all things that are and 
are not,’ to use his words. It will be impossible to be exhaustive, of course, but 
I will attempt to give an adequate portrait of the vision of reality he presents. 
I present a sort of skeletal structure, the complex and multi-variegated flesh 
and blood of which can only be filled in through reading the text itself. At the 
end, I include a thematic outline of the Periphyseon, which I hope will help 
the reader sift through a massive work that does not itself offer us a table of 
contents. 

The Periphyseon is presented as a dialogue between Teacher (Nutritor; liter- 
ally, “nourisher”) and Student (Alumnus). This five-book work is more or less 
organized according to the progression of his vision: he discusses God (Book I), 
the process of creation through “procession” (processio) including the primor- 
dial causes (Book 11) and material reality (Book 111), the central place of the 
human being both in procession and return (Book Iv), and the “return” (redi- 
tus) of all of creation back into the divine principle (Book v). We will roughly 
follow the intended thematic progression of the Periphyseon in order to pres- 
ent discrete, coherent discussions of each theme, though this will entail some- 
times addressing themes out of Eriugena's order. Despite the over-arching 
structure of the work into the five books, the text does not always exactly fol- 
low this path. Eriugena sometimes leaps ahead, doubles back, and digresses; 
thus, themes are often treated in multiple places. 

It is important to point out that there is a certain authorial wisdom in Eri- 
ugena's weaving of themes throughout the work, and though this point would 
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seem to address style rather than content, it is one way in which, I think, the 
style of this work matches and expresses its content. First, the same aspect of 
reality may be treated differently according to whether it is in the process of 
procession or of return, and therefore may be discussed at two or more points 
within the text depending on the context. Second, for Eriugena, all levels and 
aspects of reality are essentially linked, such that each aspect in one way or 
another implies the others, and clean breaks in discussion, therefore, may be 
misleading with regard to the overall impression and vision Eriugena wishes 
to make. Reading the Periphyseon, one gets the sense that Eriugena is play- 
fully expressing the content through his method, and thus even the distinct, 
discrete parts of a systematic treatise must be woven through with the whole. 
The reader is never allowed to rest too long on one aspect of reality, but is al- 
ways reminded that one aspect comes from and leads to others. 

The rich, deep, and multi-textured vision of reality in the Periphyseon is also 
conveyed through his reliance on scriptural commentary. The linguistic and 
conceptual roots lie beyond the work itself and in scripture. Eriugena takes 
the sacred text seriously, considers the opinions and interpretations of various 
authorities, weaves through his own interpretations and makes the breadth 
and depth of his philosophical and theological knowledge known, as bright 
threads woven through sturdy fabric. This narrativally rich exegetical style is 
impossible to convey in summary form, for that which is being conveyed about 
reality is expressed in part by the style itself. 


2 Book I 


24 The Introduction of Natura 
Eriugena begins the work by saying that "the first and fundamental division 
of all things which either can be grasped by the mind or lie beyond its grasp 
is into those that are and those that are not" (441A)! Eriugena's name for all 
things that are and are not is natura. 

Natura is a genus that encompasses all things. The first and most essential 
division of natura is the division between those things that are and those things 
that are not. There is a second division of natura, which unfolds according to 
four differences (differentiae), that can be applied to this overarching genus of 
natura. These differentiae are "creating" (creans), "not creating" (non creans), 
"created" (creata), and "not created" (non creata). The four resultant species 


1 John Scottus Eriugena, Periphyseon: The Division of Nature, trans. I.P. Sheldon-Williams, rev. 
John O'Meara (Washington:1987). 
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are then, 1) that which is not created and creates, 2) that which is created and 
creates, 3) that which is created and does not create, and 4) that which is not 
created and does not create (441B—442A). “That which is not created and cre- 
ates” refers to the Creator God, God as Principle, Alpha. “That which is created 
and creates” refers to what Eriugena calls the primordial causes. “That which is 
created and does not create" refers to the effects, which comprise the material 
realm. “That which is not created and does not create” refers to God as End to 
which all things return, Omega. 

Book 1 discusses the different ways in which the first and fundamental divi- 
sion (between things that are and things that are not) can be understood. The 
rest of the book treats the first species of natura, that which is not created and 
creates, that is, the God as Creator and Principle, and what language about the 
Creator God can and cannot properly do. 


2.2 Things That Are and Are Not 

Before discussing the first species, however, Eriugena runs through the five 
modes in which this “first and fundamental division" into being and non-being 
can be understood (443A). He settles on the Dionysian understanding of be- 
ing and non-being in which non-being refers to superessentiality (as opposed 
to lack of being, and therefore distance from the principle). According to this 
understanding, being, then, refers to that which exists by virtue of its participa- 
tion in that superessentiality. That established, he can embark on the discus- 
sion of the first species. 


2.3 The First Species 

The first species of natura is that which is uncreated and creates, referring to 
God as Creator and Cause of all things (451 D). In order to say anything about 
God, we must know something about God. However, this presents the first dif- 
ficulty (452B). For Eriugena, it is only possible to know that God is, not what 
God is. This "ignorance" does not only characterize human or angelic knowl- 
edge of God, but characterizes God's knowledge of God-self as well. The divine 
mind knows that it is, but not what it is. The impossibility of knowing what God 
is, this “ignorance,” is more blessed and greater than any knowledge possible 
(586A—-590D). 


2.4 Knowing through Theophanies 

However, human and angelic minds can know God in some way, and these 
approximations occur through theophanies. The angelic nature and the intel- 
lectual nature of the human being are able to know God, not in Godself, but 
through theophanies. Theophanies are apparitions, condescensions of the 
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Word in which the divine nature discloses aspects of itself at the level of the 
intellectual nature, which corresponds to the second species of natura as we 
will see. (446C-451C) 

A theophany is also, by definition, being read or recognized. This is because 
a theophany "happens as a result of the condescension of the Divine Word... 
downwards, as it were, upon human nature...and of the exaltation upwards of 
human nature to that aforesaid Word by divine love" (Eriugena quoting Maxi- 
mus the Confessor, 449B). Thus, theophany is in part condescension, a *being 
rendered intelligible,” and in part a “being seen and grasped” by the intellectual 
nature. It is not quite true that a theophany, when it is recognized, results in an 
exaltation and thus becomes a theophany. Rather, there is a simultaneity to the 
condescension, the recognition, and the exaltation. That is, a theophany, be- 
cause it occurs in the intellectual realm, it is at once a kind of being, a kind of 
knowing, and the concomitant exaltation, occurring entirely by and through 
the Word. Eriugena paraphrasing Maximus writes, “whatever the intellect shall 
have been able to comprehend, that it itself becomes" (450A), but we must 
understand the simultaneity of this reality. This simultaneity, in place of a 
causality circumscribed by time and space, is characteristic of the nature of 
the second species of natura, and will come up throughout the Periphyseon. In 
his dicusssion of condescension, Eriugena here foreshadows later discussions 
when he mentions that the very possibility of contemplation, and the resultant 
deification of the human nature, is itself a condescension of the Word, occur- 
ring by and through divine love. 


2.5 Trinity 

In Eriugena's quasi-nested understanding of the species of reality, and how, at 
various levels, there can be oneness and difference simultaneously, the Trinity 
is important as the starting point. The Trinity allows for conceiving of some 
sort of richness — some sort of opposite to “singularity” and “barrenness” — in 
divinis while maintaining unity. Of the Church Fathers’ discernment of the re- 
ality of the Trinity, Eriugena writes, 


And even this (truth) was discovered only in the light of spiritual under- 
standing and rational investigation: for in contemplating, as far as the 
enlightenment of the Spirit of God would take them, the one ineffable 
Cause of all things and the one simple and indivisible Principle they af- 
firmed the Unity; and then by observing that this Unity did not consist in 
any singularity or barrenness they gained an understanding of the Three 
Substances of the Unity... (456B-C) 
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While Eriugena’s method throughout the Periphyseon is to weave together 
guiding insights from Eastern and Western theology, it should be noted that 
Eriugena’s synthesis between East and West is somewhat stretched in the mat- 
ter of the Trinity. He follows the Eastern formula of three substances subsisting 
in one essence. He initially opposes the filioque, but then also feels he must 
acknowledge it. 


2.6 Super- and Plus Quam- 

What we can know about God is related to what we can say about God. Despite 
the necessary “ignorance” of what God is, language about God can, at best, be a 
counterpart to our approximations of knowledge. In Eriugenian terms, though 
the first species of natura is unknowable and therefore unable to be predicated, 
there are certain names that can be said of God that approximate the divine 
nature. Approximating adequate predication is the task of kataphatic theology. 
At the same time, saying what God is not, or not saying at all, apophatic theol- 
ogy, is in some ways a more fitting approach of relating linguistically to the first 
species of natura. Eriugena finds a way of expressing both the kataphatic and 
the apophatic movements simultaneously: if we add super — (above, beyond) 
or plus quam — (more than) as prefixes to any name or attribute we predicate 
of God, then we express simultanesouly the name and the limitation of the 
name: rather than calling God “Good,” we can say “more-than-Good.” “More- 
than-Good" admits that the nature of what it is being named is beyond the 
name, while still linguistically indicating the specific name or attribute (462D). 


2.7 The Categories 

The ten Aristotelian categories are substance and the nine accidents which are 
added to substance, namely, quantity, quality, relation, situation, condition, 
place, time, action, and passion/being affected. For Aristotle, these categories 
are the building blocks of all human definitions and predications; all things 
apprehended by the human mind can be named according to these ten catego- 
ries. According to this system, all definable things are comprised of substance 
plus nine accidents. Conversely, this means that any thing that is comprised of 
substance and accidents is a composite thing; it admits of multiplicity. 

In the Periphyseon, the first and fourth species of natura are simple: they do 
not admit of any composition or multiplicity and therefore no composition 
or multiplicity can be properly predicated of them. They are limitless, incom- 
prehensible, undefined, and undefinable. The second species, insofar as it is 
an image of the first, reflects the indefinability. The abiding of some sort of 
difference without composition in the second species will be discussed below. 
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For Eriugena, the ten categories can properly be used only to speak of the third 
species, the realm of material reality. If they are used to speak of other species, 
including the first, they are used metaphorically, not properly (463A—464B). 
In addition to discussing the ten categories vis-a-vis the first species of natura, 
Eriugena provides his own commentary on them, discussing their respective 
natures and how they are related to each other. 

This discussion of the categories is important because it sets us up for un- 
derstanding different degrees of meaning according to the different species. 
When turned toward anything outside of the third species, the rational mind 
has difficulty grasping, and language has difficulty expressing, reality. When 
number, distinction, causality, or anything else that we think of in terms of 
time and space, is predicated of a species other than the third, it is a different 
type of number, distinction, causality altogether for which concepts and lan- 
guage ultimately fail. A kind of multiplicity that does not involve composition 
can be spoken, but in order to be grasped and known, that is the province of 
the intellectual and spiritual nature, not the rational. In the Periphyseon, there 
area number of examples of this *multiplicity" that does not admit of quantity, 
time, place, action, and so on, e.g., the oneness and threeness in the Trinity, the 
concepts of all things in the mind of God, and the multiplicity and distinction 
of celestial bodies in the simple, intellectual realm, the second species. 


3 Book 11 


3.1 The Primordial Causes 

The second species of natura, “that which is created and creates,” refers to the 
primordial causes. Eriugena indicates that there are various names for the 
primordial causes, including “reasons,” “ideas,” and “divine volitions." The pri- 
mordial causes are the causes of the effects, which in turn comprise material 


reality. Of their simultaneous particularity and unity, Eriugena writes that 


although [the causes] operate in various and marvelous modes of divine 
science and divine theophanies in the minds of those that contemplate 
(them), in themselves the primordial reasons of all things that are subsist 
eternally as an immutable unity in the Word of God in which they are 
made all one and the same beyond all ways of ordering and numbering. 
(625B) 


The Word is the Cause of the causes. The causes are “pre-formed” in the Word, 
subsist in the Word, and are never separate from the Word. The causes proceed 
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from the Word into the effects, while subsisting in the Word for all of eternity. 
Everything that is, was, and shall be in the material realm exists presently and 
eternally as primordial causes. They are willed by God or are instances of God's 
will. All things exist by virtue of their participation in the primordial causes, 
and the primordial causes exist by virtue of their participation and subsistence 
in the one Cause. 


3.2 Introduction to Eriugena’s Human Nature 

Eriugena here turns to a discussion of the human being. If Book 1v is a treatise 
on human nature, why mention it here? Precisely because the second species 
is human nature in its pristine, pre-lapsarian, and resurrected state. He intro- 
duces the primordial causes first in order to give us a sense of the quasi-infinity 
that comprises human nature, an approach which parallels the narrative of 
the Hexaemeron - that is, the six days of creation — which he will address in 
Book tv. Following the logic of his exegesis on the Hexamaeron, only when we 
see the greatness and infinity of the primordial causes and that they, subsist- 
ing in the Word, actually comprise human nature, can we grasp the greatness, 
infinity, and quasi-divinity that is human nature. 

Here Eriugena introduces Maximus the Confessor's divisions of reality, pre- 
sented in his Ambigua 41. In the order of processio, the divisions are 1) all of 
reality is divided into uncreated nature and created nature, 2) the created is 
divided into intelligible nature and sensible nature, 3) sensible nature is divid- 
ed into heaven and earth, 4) earth is divided into paradise and “the inhabited 
globe,” 5) the human being, who encompasses and “mediates” all previous divi- 
sions, is divided into the sexes (530B-530C). The return involves the resolution 
of these divisions. The resurrected body of Christ is sexless, and only has the 
appearance of being a man when he appears to the disciples so that they might 
recognize him. Through the grace of this unitive Christ, according to Maximus 
and picked up by Eriugena, the human being will unite all of these divisions, 
which is further discussed in Book v. 


3.3 The Word, Cause of Causes 

As mentioned previously, after delving into one aspect of reality, Eriugena of- 
ten doubles back in order to emphasize the part of reality from whence it came 
and to which it is returning. Origin and telos are key components of definition 
for Eriugena. Procession and return are the deep currents of all of creation, 
making it unceasingly dynamic. Thematically looping back here does the work 
of telling us about the relationships and movements that deeply characterize 
the second species, so much so that we have no hope of understanding the def- 
initional currents of that species without them. In this vein, after introducing 
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the primordial causes and human nature, he returns to a discussion of their 
origin in and relationship to the Word. 

The Word is the universal Form or Cause. The Word contains and knows all 
the reasons, and in knowing them, brings them into being. Here knowledge 
and being are one, though knowledge in one sense seems to be causal, and 
Eriugena quotes Pseudo-Dionysius’ Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 1.3 to substantiate 
the point: “the knowledge of the things that are is the things that are" (535D). 
There is a simultaneous difference and embeddedness (which results in one- 
ness since that embeddedness is in divinis) of species one and two. 

The Word and the primordial causes can be said to be both coeternal and 
not coeternal. They are coeternal in the sense that “the idea of the thing made" 
makes the maker, but not in the sense that the maker precedes the thing made. 
Father and Word are coessential; maker and made are not so. The causes are 
coeternal in that they always “subsist” in God, but they are not coeternal in that 
they are not the causes of themselves (561C-D). 

The causes proceed from the Word, subsist in the Word, and are “turned 
toward” the Word, being drawn back into the Word in the mode of return. The 
causes, likewise, as images of the Word, simultaneously create the effects in the 
mode of procession, and pull the effects toward them in the mode of return. 
Though Eriugena in Book 11 is discussing the causes in relation to procession, 
one already has the sense that after the initial moment of creation, all of reality 
is naturally, by definition, being drawn into the Word like a magnet. There is 
something essentially creative and also essentially “being pulled back” about 
the second species of natura. Intellectual and spiritual effort in contemplation 
on the part of the human being is necessary, as we will see in Book v, but hu- 
man nature and all of creation are incalculably assisted by the very nature of 
reality as being oriented toward and drawn into the Word, and of course, at one 
level, subsisting in it already. 


3.4 On the Threshold of Reason 

Here Eriugena runs into the question of “precedence,” that is, of how “the 
Cause of all causes should precede all things of which it is the Cause, and (yet) 
that they have been in it immutably and eternally without any beginning in 
time" (562B). How can there be “precedence,” or anything that seems to be 
causal or sequential in some way, in or between species one and two, since, 
as we have said, the categories are properly predicable of the third species of 
natura only, the only species that admits of accidents? The answer for him lies 
in the Trinity, in which “there is understood (to be) some kind of precedence — 
for the Deity which begets and which sends forth is prior to the Deity which 
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is begotten and [prior to] the Deity which proceeds from the begetter and the 
begotten, although it is one indivisible Deity” (562B). 

While Eriugena initially presents a clean or straightforward picture of the 
one genus natura with four distinct species, the vision is more complex than 
that, precisely because our reason operates according to the ten categories and 
is therefore limited by them. As he says in Book 1, predication of any species 
other than the third is metaphorical. The Word is the link, a sort of doorway 
between species one and two. For instance, simple, celestial bodies introduce 
a kind of intellectual corporeality of which accidents cannot be predicated, 
and therefore do not belong to species three, but species two. Introducing a 
kind of corporeality, albeit celestial and not material, to species two adds tex- 
ture to a realm of reality that one could mistakenly assume is entirely ethereal 
or inconceivable in its hyper-intelligibility. Rather, by distinguishing between 
material and celestial corporeality, Eriugena allows the notion of corporeality 
to exist in, and be predicated of, a species of reality that is wholly intellectual 
and spiritual. 


3.5 Imago Trinitatis 

With the reintroduction of the Trinity, he now approaches the second species 
from another angle, that of the imago dei as imago trinitatis. The imago trinita- 
tis for Eriugena is human nature understood as essence, power, and operation, 
or intellect, reason, and sense. These three faculties are coessential. Essence is 
the image of the Father, power, the image of the Son, and operation, the image 
of the Holy Spirit (568B). 

Anthropologically, Eriugena discusses intellect, reason, and sense as facul- 
ties. Intellect, reason, and interior sense, specifically, pertain to the imago dei. 
"Sense" comprises the threshold between human nature and the material na- 
ture of the human being, or between species two and three. Sense has two 
aspects, interior and exterior, interior sense pertaining to the imago trinita- 
tis, and exterior sense pervading the material body, being *unattached" to the 
soul, yet acting as “a kind of messenger between body and soul" (569B). Vital 
motion, by which the material body operates, does not pertain to any part of 
the imago trinitatis; it “administers those things which are joined to [human 
nature] in retribution for violation of the divine command" (571C). Human na- 
ture is the image of God, and the body is the image of the soul. 

Eriugena now goes about exploring the differences between God and God's 
image, relying significantly on Gregory of Nyssa's On the Making of Man, which 
Eriugena refers to as On the Image. The created trinity has a two-fold motion, 
contemplating and creating. It knows theophanies and causes, and it creates 
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the material body and the effects. While the uncreated Trinity creates out of 
nothing, the created trinity, the imago trinitatis, creates, but not out of noth- 
ing. That is, it is correct to say of the image of God that it creates, but it does so 
out of the causes, which it of course did not create (580B). Auto-subsistence is 
another difference between God and the image, between species one and two. 
That is, God subsists in and through Godself, while the image subsists in and 
through God. 


3.6 Spiritual Corporeality 

At the level of the second species, human nature is spiritually corporeal. 
Human nature as imago trinitatis is one and the same as the spiritual body; they 
proceed simultaneously as one (582B). Material corporeality is super-added 
onto the imago trinitatis and is subsumed into a better state in the resurrection 
(582A-B). Eriugena discusses this in greater detail in Book tv. 


4 Book 111 


4.1 Participation 

Book 111 is largely a mini-treatise on the subject of participation. Eriugena be- 
gins his discussion of the third species, “that which is created and does not cre- 
ate,’ by returning again to the second, as if not letting us forget for a moment 
that understanding the third species lies almost entirely in understanding the 
second, that the true meaning and definition of the third species lies in its be- 
ing the effect of the second. In discussing the effects, Eriugena wants to ensure 
the alumnus’ rootedness in the causes. 

Primordial causes, using Pseudo-Dionysius’ terminology in the Divine 
Names 9.6, can be thought of as “x-through-itself,”” such as “goodness-through- 
itself” which participates in God as "*Goodness-through-Itself" Eriugena, fol- 
lowing the Divine Names, orders the causes (622B-623D). The first primordial 
cause is goodness-through-itself; the second is essence-through-itself. There 
are an infinite number of primordial causes, just as the Creator is Infinite and 
has an infinite number of attributes, and therefore an infinite number of at- 
tributes to disclose through theophanies. Primordial causes are like radii of 
a circle in that they are infinite in number and they are definitionally and es- 
sentially connected to the center. You can start from any one of them and get 
from periphery to center. They all subsist eternally in the circle. In the way that 
radii are one with the circle, so the causes are one with the Word (624A—625C). 

Participation can be predicated of every aspect of natura in some way. The 
third species is participant only, while the first species is participated in only. 
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Every aspect of natura that lies in between is both participant and participated 
in. It is by way of participation that there is similarity and continuity between 
levels of reality. The nature of the relationships between all levels of reality is 
participation (630A—630D). 

The material world for Eriugena discloses what is hidden, manifests what is 
unmanifest. The human being, as the image of the Creator, also makes manifest 
the unmanifest, but whereas the Creator creates or manifests from nothing, 
the human creator creates or manifests out of the second species. For instance, 
the human being makes the intellect intelligible and manifest through sounds 
and letters. Here Eriugena goes into a lengthy discussion of the meaning of the 
"nihilo" of creatio ex nihilo in which he surveys some of the opinions of various 
Church Fathers, as well as the question of unformed matter, and includes vari- 
ous reiterations of points treated previously. 

After these various discussions, Eriugena admits that we have not yet given 
an adequate account of the third species. However, he again diverts our at- 
tention and says that in order to understand the nature of the third species, 
material reality, he must give a commentary on the six days of creation. Eri- 
ugena first runs through various interpretations of the Church Fathers on the 
literal meanings of all that was created during the first five days of creation, 
before moving in Book rv to the allegorical exegeses that point to the various 
creations symbolizing aspects of human nature. 


5 Book Iv 


5.1 The Universal Creature, Climax of Creation 

Book 1v is a treatise on human nature, which begins by completing the hexae- 
meral commentary he began in Book 111. For Eriugena, the return begins with 
the creation of the human being. In order to treat the return fully, however, 
Eriugena must first ensure that we grasp as fully as possible the centrality and 
supreme integrity of primordial human nature, the concomitant supreme po- 
tentiality of human nature after the Fall, and the destiny of human nature to 
recover its all-encompassing, ineffably total and beautiful state which abides 
in the Word. Only after we grasp the gravity and power of human nature can 
we hope to understand - or better yet, undertake — the return. 

Eriugena, in his exegesis of the Sixth Day, argues that the human being, in 
its primordial and pristine nature, which is spiritually corporeal, is actually the 
first creation. How is it, then, that the human being was created on the Sixth 
Day? For Eriugena, human nature, though it is the first creation, is also the cli- 
max of creation, and we cannot grasp the way in which it is the climax unless 
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creation is conceived narratively. Only in narrative form can we grasp the way 
in which all of the creations mentioned earlier in the narrative are themselves 
all of the aspects of the human being; they are narratival foreshadowings of 
the one, abundant creation that is human nature (782D). The components of 
human nature which have been foreshadowed in previous days include the 
heavens, the earth, water, grasses, vegetation, sun, moon, stars and so on, each 
allegorically indicating aspects of the human being. (783A—784C) 

In relation to the Fifth and Sixth days, Eriugena expounds upon the two- 
fold nature of the human being. The part of the human being that is com- 
prised of exterior sense and vital motion is shared with the animals. He says 
that the human being both is and is not animal. The part that “is animal" is 
called “outer” and is created, or “foreshadowed,” on the Fifth Day. The hu- 
man being shares the imago trinitatis aspect of human nature — comprised 


» & 


of intellect, reason and interior sense — with the “celestial essences,” "spiritual 
creatures" or angels; this part is called "inner" Human nature contains this 
two-fold creation and is simple, not composite. How can this be? Eriugena 
says that through exterior sense and vital motion, the soul is able to be of the 
body without compromising its own simplicity. The soul permeates the entire 
material body, but is separate from it. In human nature, then, all of creation is 
contained (753-763). 

Creatures may embody certain aspects of creation, but only the human 
being embodies all aspects: material body, living being, sensible being, rational 
being, intellectual being. In this way the human being can be said to share na- 
tures with all creatures, all of creation. Like the angel, the human being enjoys 
the use of intellect and discursive reason; like the animal, the use of sense and 
vital motion (763D—764C). 


5.2 Concepts and Substances 
A “thing that knows" is of a better nature than a “thing that is known" (765D). 
Also, causally, the thing with the perceiving sense is prior to the perceived 
thing. So, the perceiving sense is of a better nature and causally prior. The con- 
cept of a creation in the mind of God is the substance of that creation. Thus, 
the concept, in the mind of God, of the human being is the substance of the 
human being. Likewise, the human being in its intellectual nature has a con- 
cept of all things, and the concepts of things in the intellect are the substances 
of those things. The concepts of all things, and therefore, the substances of all 
things "inhere" in human nature (768B-C). 

The concepts are eternal and simple, but insofar as they are the substances 
of things to which accidents are added, they are able to be composite. In this 
way they have a double aspect. Here we have the concept/substance as the 
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threshold point between divisions two and three. As concepts, they pertain to 
the second species; as substances, to which accidents are added, they pertain 
to the third (768D—769C). 


5.3 Bodies 

The primordial human being had a spiritual body. This body was “like to or 
identical with" the body of the resurrection. The material body was super- 
added and alone is susceptible to the effects of the Fall. Following Gregory 
of Nyssa in On the Image, Eriugena maintains that the spiritual body remains 
incorruptible, untouched by the effects of the Fall. The material body is like 
a "garment" superadded to the spiritual body. Some continuity does remain, 
however: the material body is the outward expression of the internal and natu- 
ral body (799C-802B). While Eriugena is influenced by Gregory's On the Image 
with regard to spiritual corporeality, he is also working to incorporate Augus- 
tinian understandings of pre-lapsarian and paradisal materiality. While he 
emphasizes that the spiritual body is always and everywhere with us and that 
all material things are “improved,” and not lost, in the resurrection, Eriugena 
also stresses the simultaneity of creation, and therefore the simultaneity of 
the four species. There is a sense in which all species are brought into being 
and exist “always and everywhere" at once, meaning that spiritual and mate- 
rial corporeality cannot be understood as being separated by the fault line of 
the Fall. 

Primordial human nature remains intact within us, however obscured, and 
will be recovered — or uncovered - in the resurrection, when the human being 
will again be celestially corporeal. The resurrected body and the primordial 
body, however, are not identical in one sense. Living this life matters and leaves 
animprintonthe body of the resurrection. There is something of the particular, 
individual nature of the soul that abides in the resurrection. Eriugena writes, 
"But since the species of that other body, the material and dissoluble, abides 
in the soul, not only during life but even after dissolution and return into the 
elements of the world...therefore the soul cannot forget or cease to know her 
parts wherever among the elements they may be scattered" (802C). Although 
materiality is super-added and will dissolve after death, the resurrected bodies 
"cannot be devoid of all connection with it...the soul will receive the whole of 
that which had been subject to her" Materiality, Eriugena says, again invoking 
Gregory, is like a "signet ring" which is pressed onto wax and makes an impres- 
sion that is lasting (802C). 

Eriugena mentions that God simultaneously created the human nature and 
the consequences of its transgressions. However, the transgression itself, stem- 
ming from the irrationality of the will, God did not create. There are things of 
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which God has foreknowledge but which God does not create (807C). They are 
not substantial creations, but rather instances of parasitic lack, which will be 
covered in Book v. 


5.4 Paradisal Nature 

The various aspects of paradise are to be interpreted as corresponding to 
aspects of the human being. Eriugena here discusses the interpretation of 
various Church Fathers, with a preference for the mystical and allegorical ex- 
egeses of Ambrose and Gregory of Nyssa. Human nature is paradisal nature, 
and the tree of life, the fountain of life, the four rivers, and so on, all have cor- 
respondences in human nature (819A—824C). The levels of the human being 
and those of paradise correspond such that "the limits of human nature are 
to be considered as the upper and the lower boundaries of Paradise" (825C). 


5.5 From Fallen Epistemology to Fallen Ontology to Epistemology 
of Return 

For Eriugena, with the Fall came a certain epistemological sundering in which 
things are seen only on their surface and not in relation to their causes, their 
subsistence in the second species which is human nature, and in turn, their 
subsistence in the Word. The perception of multiple things thus becomes 
skewed insofar as they are perceived as unhinged, unattached, sundered from 
their substances, their essences as concepts in the mind of God. The continu- 
ity, the essential rootedness, is unknown by the fallen human mind. Again, this 
helps to explain why Eriugena backtracks every time he approaches the dis- 
cussion of the third species. There is no making sense of it without reference 
to the first and second. To give an account of the third species solely in and of 
itself would be a reiteration of fallen epistemology. 

Eriugena reminds us that God is to mind as mind is to body, mind here re- 
ferring to the created trinity of intellect, reason, and sense. Just as the human 
mind is the image of God, so is the body the image of the mind. There is con- 
tinuity between God, mind, and body such that *being true to one's nature" is 
a consequence of participation and alignment. The body is true to its nature 
insofar as it functions as the image of mind, just as the mind is true to its na- 
ture insofar as it functions as the imago dei. Alignment all the way down means 
each level of self is true to its nature. The pivotal point here, that which has the 
power to reverse fallen being, is knowing. Because the mind is caused but also 
causes, and is therefore greater than that which is only caused, it alone has the 
power (helped by the Grace of Christ as we will see) to enact the reditus. This 
is done through contemplation. Through contemplation the mind is brought 
into its true nature as imago dei, and, since the human being is the universal 
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creature, this human reditus brings all things, all the effects and causes of cre- 
ation, along with it. 


6 Book v 
6.1 The Cherubim 


And He cast Adam forth, and set Cherubim before the Paradise of plea- 
sure and a flaming sword turning every way to guard the path to the Tree 
of Life. (863A) 


Book Five, addresses the return to Paradise. For Eriugena, both the Cherubim 
and the flaming sword are the Word of God. The sword is the Word because “It 
consumes and divides: It consumes our faults...and cleanses the irrational filth 
of our nature. And It divides that nature, and separates it from those things 
which have been added to it as the result of sin...” (864D-—865A) Through the 
Word of God is the path to the Tree of Life. 

Return does not only happen in death and resurrection. The return through 
the Word is the path for all those who have the spiritual eyes to see it. Eriugena 
writes that we “should always, as indeed we must, have before the eyes of our 
heart the memory of that Tree and the Way which leads towards it” (865B). 


6.2 The Stages of the Return 

Eriugena gives several perspectives on the stages of the return. For instance, he 
presents us with the following five stages: First, in death, our material bodies 
dissolve and return to the four elements. Second, in resurrection, our bodies 
are recreated from the “common fund of the four elements.” Third, this body is 
turned into soul, namely human nature. Fourth, human nature “reverts” to the 
causes which subsist in God. Fifth, the “spirit with its Causes is absorbed into 
God as air is absorbed into light” (876A—B). 


6.3 Simplicity and the Persistence of Difference in the Resurrection 

All effects subsist in and are comprehended by human nature. Christ takes up 
human nature, and thus all of creation, in the return to the Creator. Christ, as 
vehicle and grace, and the individual are the co-operators of the return. Christ 
perfects all of creation by enacting its spiritualization. All things will become 
even more truly themselves in this state than was possible when they were ma- 
terial and sensible — though again, corporeality itself is not forfeit in the return, 
only the garment of material corporeality. 
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Spiritual bodies exist simultaneously, like radii of a circle, since they derive 
their being from the one source. There are multiple spiritual bodies, though 
they exist in a non-material, spiritual realm that does not admit of composi- 
tion. Eriugena returns to this theme, now giving an excursus on how this can 
be so. The answer lies in the nature of contemplation or “gazing.” The faculties 
of gazing are multiple, as there are multiple intellects, thus multiple intellec- 
tual bodies. However, the object of the gazing, here, because of the nature of 
contemplation at this level of reality, determines the nature of the gazer. Thus 
the gazer who is the perfect image of its Object, is likewise simple, in a way that 
accords with the level of the image (881B—885C, 930A-C). 

Our spiritual bodies will be (and are) different from the features of the ma- 
terial bodies, since material features are comprised of quantity, quality, and 
so on. The particulars of the material body will leave their mark on the resur- 
rected body like the impression of a “signet ring” on wax. Spiritual bodies will 
likewise be marked by the qualities of whatever theophanies the individual 
soul was drawn to and contemplates in her life, which for Eriugena are that 
individual’s particular virtues. A further kind of differentiation that persists in 
the resurrection is that of degree: one’s blessedness in heaven is a matter of the 
purity of one’s contemplation. 

Differentiation within heaven enhances the beauty of natura. The variega- 
tion and artistic beauty that can be said of heaven can only come about through 
contrast. Again, human nature, and our particular stamp upon it for having 
lived a particular life, are not lost in the return. This particularity becomes the 
best version of itself. Eriugena gives analogies borrowed from Maximus to ex- 
plain why our substances, even in the return to God, remain our substances, 
intact, retaining their nature. Air when permeated with light, does not cease 
to be air. Another analogy is an iron in fire. The iron, when hot enough, is the 
same color as the fire, but the iron has not ceased to be iron (879A). 


6.4 Stages of the Return of Nature according to Maximus 

Following Maximus’ division from Ambigua 41, the first step of the return is the 
reconciliation of the sexes into the one human nature. In the second step, the 
inhabited globe becomes paradise, material bodies become celestial bodies. 
In the third, sensibles becomes intelligibles by way of the universal creature 
becoming intelligible. In the fourth step, the universal creature becomes one 
with the Creator. Throughout the reditus, the human nature, as universal crea- 
ture, is the vehicle for the transformations of the entire cosmos (893B—894A). 


6.5 Cooperation of Nature and Grace 
The entirety of the Periphyseon explains how natura exists in its species and 
how the dynamism in the species brings about the resurrection. Resurrected 
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bodies are utterly natural and the current of return is woven through all things 
as part of their definition. However, the very possibility of unifying contempla- 
tion is a grace. Thus, through nature and grace together, the universal creature 
unifies all of nature and is “uncovered” in a resurrected state. Here Eriugena 
reiterates what he has said before, namely, that divine goodness is the nature 
of things. Again following Maximus, he distinguishes between the bestowals 
of being and well-being. It is a gift of the divine goodness to bestow being on 
a thing, that is, to bring it into being. It is a grace of the divine goodness to 
bestow upon it “well-being,” that is to make it aligned with its causes and the 
Word, to give it beauty and integrity (903-905). 


6.6 Christ 

The grace that co-operates in the return is in and through the Incarnate Sav- 
iour. Christ has already unified all of nature within him and it is through Christ 
that this return and reconciliation is effected, for Christ has already brought it 
about in himself. In this unification, there is no confusion of natures, meaning 
differences within and between species remain. Later, when speaking of the 
return, Eriugena writes, "for among the things which derive their substances 
from the cause of all things there is nothing which shall be reduced to nothing" 
(1020B). That is, in the return, nothing is lost. There is no erasure of all of the 
particular things that exist in the third species when they become unified with 
the second and the first. Therefore, Christ is not only enactor and enabler of 
the return, but also, insofar as Christ is the embodiment of the return, he is the 
model of unification without confusion. 


6.7 Hell and Punishment 

God doesn't punish what God created. Punishment is there for that which 
God didn't create (but did foreknow as a lack, not a concept), namely, the 
“wickedness and impiety” that were the effects of the Fall. The punishment 
of wickedness and impiety is actually a purification. Natura, and specifi- 
cally our human nature, is purified so that all that obscures our natural fe- 
licity and misaligns us from the source of our own life is abolished from 
our nature and from reality as a whole. If the effects of the Fall were fore- 
known but not substantially created by God, meaning wickedness and im- 
piety are not substantial creations, then what exactly is punished? Human 
nature remains perfect and pristine and all substantial creations return 
to God. So, it is that which is super-added which is punished. These super- 
additions persist in the return as “phantasms.” God “allows to be punished 
only that which he has not created" (944A). So, hell, which is not a place but 
a state for Eriugena, is filled with what he calls phantasms, which endure the 
punishment. 
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Evil, for Eriugena is deprivation. As evil is not substantially created, though 
again, foreknown by God without being caused by God, evil does not have a 
substantial reality of its own. It is entirely parasitic on substantial creations. 
Evil creates grief and sorrow, deprivation and hunger. Hell, for Eriugena, is a 
state of deprivation and hunger, in which deprivation and hunger themselves 
are punished and ultimately abolished (946—959). 


6.8 Stages of the Return of Human Nature 

Eriugena distinguishes between the "general" and the "special" return. The gen- 
eral return is what occurs with all of creation given its natural nobility. First, 
all of material reality returns to its causes, and second, human nature, through 
Christ, returns to its “original condition" (1020A-B). All people, regardless of 
how they have lived, will return to this original condition. The third stage is the 
“special return,” in which 


those who, besides ascending to the highest point of the nature which 
is created in them, shall, through the abundance of the Grace of God, 
which is supplied through Christ and in Christ to His elect, pass beyond 
all the laws and limitations of nature and on that superessential place be 
transformed into God Himself, and shall be in Him and with Him One. 
(1020C) 


With regard to the degrees and faculties of the human being, the stages of unifi- 
cation are the following: material body into vital motion, vital motion into sen- 
sation, sensation into reason, reason into intellect. In these four stages of the 
unification of human nature, that which is more outward is absorbed by and 
contained in that which is more inward, butis not lost. Following the unification 
of all aspects of the human being into purified human nature, there are three 
subsequent unifications: 1) the unification of mind into knowledge, 2) that of 
knowledge into wisdom, 3) and the “supernatural merging of the perfectly puri- 
fied souls into God...and their entry into the darkness of the incomprehensible 
and inaccessible Light which conceals the Causes of all things” (1020D). 

Eriugena concludes by attributing any truth he was able to convey to God, 
and any error to himself. 


7 Conclusion 


Eriugena is writing as an educator, with pedagogical motivations. For Eriugena, 
if we can approach reality correctly, if we can begin to perceive the material ef- 
fects as ever-steeped in the causes, and the causes as ever-steeped in the Cause 
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of causes; if we can begin to grasp the ways in which reality is a constant dyna- 
mism of procession and return, dividing and resolving, and in some way already 
and always resolved, then in some ways Eriugena can consider his job done. 

There is some debate as to whether or not Eriugena is a mystic. In my read- 
ing, Eriugena is teaching human beings, whom he sees as being endowed not 
only with reason, but also with spiritual intellect. Insofar as he is shaping the 
alumnus’ ability to perceive reality, this epistemological priming is meant to 
prepare reason to navigate the waters of theology, as well as to prepare the 
intellect for its great task of contemplation. Eriugena’s hope may be that in 
becoming acquainted with the structure of reality and its essential connec- 
tion with our own human nature, we might not only marvel at the exquisite 
complexity of the processio and the essential abundance of all things, but also 
do our own part in enacting the reditus...and also, perhaps, one day become 
nutritor, leading other alumni along the same road. 


8 Outline of the Periphyseon 


84 Book1 

(441A) Introduction of natura as genus that encompasses all things, the first 
and most essential division of which is between those things that are and those 
things that are not 

(441B — 443A) Four differences that can be applied to the overarching genus 
of natura 

(443A — 446A) The five different ways in which *being" and *non-being" can be 
understood 

(446B — 451C) Theophanies 

(451D — 455C) The first species of natura: that which is uncreated and creates; 
this discussion continues until 528C 

(455C — 458A) The Trinity 

(458A — 462D) Kataphasis and apophasis 

(463A — 524B) Excursus on the ten categories 


8.2 Book 11 

(524C — 525B) Reiteration of four species of genus natura 

(525B — 528C) The ways in which the respective species are opposed or similar 
to one another, natura according to resolution and division 

(528C — 529C) The second species, that which is created and creates, as pri- 
mordial causes; this discussion continues through Book 11 and into Book 111, 
until 634B, but continues to be woven through the discussion of the third 
species 
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(529C — 546C) Divisions and unifications (with some borrowing from Maximus 
the Confessor 
(546D — 549A 
(549A — 552C 
(552D — 567D 
Trinity 
(568A — 586B) The image of God, the image of the Trinity, the hierarchy of hu- 
man faculties 

(586C — 598A) God's knowledge and ignorance, including the ignorance of the 


— 


Formless mater, “waste” and “void” 


— 


Primordial causes 
The causes and the Spirit, the Word, the Father; excursus on the 


V wa 


Son 
(598D — 619A) God as Cause; further thoughts on causality, the Trinity 


8.3 Book 11 

(619A — 630A) Continued discussion of the primordial causes 

(630A — 633A) Participation 

(633B — 634A) Theophanies 

(634B — 638C) Excursus on the “nihil” of creatio ex nihilo; the question of un- 
formed matter 

(638C — 651A) The creation of the universe and the discussion of the third spe- 
cies, that which is created and does not create 

(651B — 663A) The monad and numbers 

(663A —681B) Theeffectsinrelationtothe causes; the eternity ofallthingsmade 
(681C — 684D) The procession of the Good 

(684D — 690C) Recapitulation of various previous themes 

(690D — 742B) Commentary on the first five days of creation in the literal mode, 
with borrowings from Basil of Caesarea 


8.4 Book 1v 

Note: This book draws heavily on Ambrose, Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, and 
Maximus the Confessor. 

(742B — 743C) Recapitulation of previous books 

(743D — 744B) The discussion of the return of all things into the fourth species, 
that which is uncreated and does not create, commences, which will be the 
theme until the end of the work. Sailing metaphor: the previous books were 
“smooth sailing,” in books 1v and v we “enter more dangerous seas" 

(744C — 750B) Commentary on the sixth day of creation, which will be progres- 
sively more allegorical 

(750B — 762B) The creation of the human being and of animals, allegorical un- 
derstandings of animals, the relationship between human nature and animal 
nature 
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(762C — 763C) Angelic nature and animal nature 

(763D — 765C) That all things were created in the human being 

(765D — 768A) Discussion of the nature of knowledge, and the relationship 
between the knower and the object of knowledge 

(768B — 771B) The link between concepts and substances 

(7B - 772C) The human being as unknowable 

(772D — 775B) Discussion of human faculties 

(775€ — 784B) Reconciling the argument that all things are created in the hu- 
man being with the human being as the final creation on the sixth day 

(784C — 797C) Discussion of the faculties of the human being including intel- 
lect, reason, sense and vital motion, and the relationship between mind and 
body (drawing heavily from Gregory of Nyssa) 

(798A — 813D) Discussion of bodies in the original creation, in the resurrection, 
and as a result of sin (with quotes from Augustine, Gregory of Nyssa, Maximus 
the Confessor) 

(814A — 833D) Paradise, paradise as human nature (drawing from Augustine, 
Ambrose) 

(833D — 858A) The creation of Adam, the story of Adam and Eve, and the fall 
(858B — 860C) Purging sin; death and return 


8.5 Bookv 

(860D — 877A) The return of all things and of human nature 

(877A — 893A) Corporeality in the return, including Christ's body, spiritual 
bodies, places 

(893B — 894B) Maximus' five-fold division and unification, including differen- 
tiation of the sexes 

(894B — 898D) Christ's resurrected body, including a discussion of it being 
sexless 

(898D — 943B) Various aspects of the return, including co-operation of nature 
and grace in the return, on resurrection generally, resurrected bodies, the re- 
turn of all things into human nature 

(943C — 950D) Punishment after death 

(951A — 953B) The consideration of why things were made, and why they will 
return 

(953C — 978B) Pain, sorrow, grief, and further discussions of punishment, hell, 
and evil 

(978C —1019A) The return of human nature, Christ's resurrected humanity, and 
Christ in the return 

(1019A — 1022D) Recapitulation of the stages of return 
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CHAPTER 6 


A Theologian's Itinerary: John Scottus Eriugena's 
Christological Ascent 


John Gavin, S.J. 


1 Introduction 


Philosopher, mystic, exegete or theologian? It would be a grave error to reduce 
John Scottus Eriugena to one of these titles that today designate cramped and 
limiting spheres of competence. The Irishman breathed the air of a culture 
that permitted, from our contemporary perspective, a fecund cross-pollination 
of disciplines and perspectives. The bracketing of themes in his cosmic vision 
only obfuscates the beauty of the whole. Fragmentation, after all, characterizes 
man’s fallen state; creation yearns for the peace of divine union.! 

Yet, if one must classify the enigmatic Irishman, perhaps theologian best 
defines Eriugena's vocation. His practice of theology does not respect barri- 
ers, but boldly traverses themes and genres—treatises, poetry, commentary, 
preaching—in its journey toward the unfathomable object. Division only 
takes place to unite. It is rigorously scientific, availing itself of the specula- 
tive instruments of its day; yet it remains appropriately humble, cognizant 
of the ineffable mystery. To call his theology simply a form of mysticism or 
contemplation that eschews the confines of philosophy and tradition fails to 
capture Eriugena’s mission. Giulio d'Onofrio writes that "[...] it is important to 
highlight that the theology of Eriugena is of a speculative—not an ecstatic or 
visionary— nature. It is a science, which consists essentially in the description 


1 Cf. PP. Iv, 791a, CCCM 164, 71, 2025-29. John Panteleimon Manoussakis summarizes this truth 
well: "To put it differently, our reading of Eriugena, as with many of his contemporaries, 
has been subjected to the distortion of knowledge's progressive fragmentation that can be 
traced, if only in quick outline, by looking at the ways that each period aspired to present its 
self-understanding to itself, while passing it down to future generations: for the Medievals 
this presentation took the form of the summa; for the Moderns it was the encyclopedia; one 
could say that today we have moved beyond modernity to a new period marked by the advent 
of Wikipedia" John Panteleimon Manoussakis, Forward to A Celtic Christology: The Incarna- 
tion According to John Scottus Eriugena by John Gavin (Eugene, O.R.: 2014), x. 
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of a theoretical progress that wants to be scientific and organized. Its final re- 
sult, not its development, is contemplative.” 

The theologia of Eriugena has rightly been identified with theoria, a journey 
that unites the speculative and the contemplative.’ The itinerary, however, has 
a very specific form and guide: the incarnate Word. The theologian, after all, 
receives his vocation—to speak of and seek God—from the Theos-Logos, the 
divine Word. Only Christ unites in man both the speculative and the participa- 
tive. One may therefore trace Eriugena’s theological journey only through the 
map that is Christ. 


2 The Possibility of Theologia and Two Model Theologians 


Can one have a “science” that seeks an unknowable object, an end that does 
not belong to man's universe of discourse?^ God does not even “know” him- 
self; his divine ignorance is the highest understanding.5 Thus the essential pre- 
sumption of a theologian's vocation dares to strive for an impossible end. 
Eriugena's definition of theology inspires and humbles the seeker in his 
quest: "Now then, let us return to theology, which is the first and highest part 
of wisdom. This is rightly said, since it revolves solely or mostly around specu- 
lation on the divine nature. It is divided into two parts, the affirmative and 
the negative, which the Greeks call ANMO®ATIKH and KATA®ATIKH.”® The 
apophatic humbles the theologian in the recognition that God surpasses all 


2 Giulio d'Onofrio, Vera philosophia: Studi sul pensiero cristiano in età tardo-antica, alto- 
medievale e umanistica (Rome: 2014), 191. For an example of Eriugena's rigorous—and 
controversial —engagement with the theological questions of the predestination contro- 
versy, cf. John Marenbon, “John Scottus and Carolingian Theology: From the De Praedesti- 
natione, its Background and its Critics, to the Periphyseon,’ in Charles the Bald: Court and 
Kingdom, eds. Margaret Gibson and Janet Nelson (Oxford:1981), 303-25. 

3 Cf Agnieszka Kijewska, "The Eriugenian Concept of Theology: John the Evangelist as the 
Model Theologian,” in BH, 173-77. 

4 Cf. PP. 1, 500a, CCCM 161, 80, 2474-77. 

5 PP.11,593cd, CCCM 162, 93, 2208-12: Ipsius enim ignorantia ineffabilis est intelligentia. Et ut 
ex praedictis hoc conemur approbare, verborum virtutem intuere. Num tibi videmur aliud 
suadere dum dicimus deum se ipsum quid sit ignorare, quam in nullo eorum quae sunt se 
esse intelligere? 

6 PP. 11, 5996, CCCM 162, 101, 2443-50: Nunc itaque ad theologiam redeamus, quae pars prima 
estetsumma sophiae. Nec immerito, quia aut sola aut maxime circa divinae naturae versatur 
speculationem. Et dividitur in duas partes, in affirmationem dico et negationem, quae graece 
appellantur ANO@ATIKH et KATA®ATIKH. 
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essences and cannot be defined—one knows that God is, not what God is.” 
The kataphatic, however, allows for genuine speculation on the One who con- 
descends to “create himself” and to be known: “And now we are trying to ex- 
amine the other [part], KATA®ATIKH, under the guidance of the one who is 
sought and seeks to be sought, who comes to the aid of those seeking him and 
desires to be found. And this is the part which contemplates what may be ac- 
curately said of the divine nature and what may be cautiously and reasonably 
understood.”® Theologia is the highest form of wisdom both in the supremacy 
of its object and in the humble audacity of its pursuit. 


24 Theophany and Theology 

Eriugena's kataphatic theology is possible for fallen man because God creat- 
ed ex nihilo, that is, he created himself from divine non-being. God becomes 
known in the great theophany of creation: 


Thus, from the superessentiality of his nature, in which he is said not 
to be, [God] first descends and is created by himself in the primordial 
causes. And he becomes the beginning of every essence, every life, ev- 
ery intelligence, and of all things that gnostic contemplation considers 
in the primordial causes. Next, from the primordial causes, which hold a 
certain mediating position between God and creation |. ..] he descends 
and is made in the effects of these things. He is revealed manifestly in his 
theophanies.? 


Thus the itinerary of the theologian requires the theophanies,!° God's self- 
creation and manifestation in creation and, as will be shown, the Scriptures. 


7 Cf. PP. v, 919c, CCCM 165, 84, 2681-86; PP. 11, 599c, CCCM 162, 99, 2450-57; PP. 1, 459d, 
CCCM 161, 28, 748-52. 

8 PP. 11, 599d, CCCM 161, 101-02, 2457—62 : Iam vero alteram, KATA®ATIKH dico, conamur 
inspicere eo duce qui quaeritur et qui quaerit se quaeri et se quaerentibus occurrit et 
inveniri desiderat. Et ea pars est quae contemplatur quid de divina natura veluti proprie 
proferendum cauteque et rationabiliter intelligendum. 

9 PP. 111, 683b, CCCM 163, 91, 2639-50: Proinde ex superessentialitate suae naturae, in qua 
dicitur non esse, primum descendens in primordialibus causis a se ipso creatur; et fit 
principium omnis essentiae, omnis vitae, omnis intelligentiae, et omnium quae in pri- 
mordialibus causis gnostica considerat theoria. Deinde ex primordialibus causis, quae 
medietatem quandam inter deum et creaturam obtinent ... descendens in effectibus ip- 
sarum fit, et manifeste in theophaniis suis aperitur. Deinde per multiplices effectuum 
formas usque ad extremum totius naturae ordinem, quo corpora continentur, procedit. 

10  PP.v, gigc, 165, 84, 2681-86 :Theophanias autem dico visibilium et invisibilium species, 
quarum ordine et pulchritudine cognoscitur deus esse, et invenitur non quid est, sed quia 
solummodo est, quoniam ipsa dei natura nec dicitur nec intelligitur. 
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Though the human mind in its fallen state cannot see God in the multiplicity 
of things, the healing power of faith and the contemplation of theophanies be- 
come effective, that is, they help bear one to theologia. The theologian makes 
an essential transitus through the definable and into the ineffable, from specu- 
lation into divine contemplation: 


The first transitus is of the mind into the knowledge of all things that 
come after God; the second is of knowledge into wisdom, that is, the inti- 
mate contemplation of the truth, in so far as it is permitted to a creature; 
and the third, and highest, is the movement of the purest souls super- 
naturally into God and into the darkness of the incomprehensible and 
inaccessible light, in which the causes of all things are hidden." 


Eriugena understands theology to be possible even for fallen humanity because 
the Trinity has manifested itself in the theophany of creation. In the immanent 
Trinity the Father forms all natures in their causes;'? the Word receives these 
causes and they are first created in him;” but theologia teaches that the Holy 
Spirit distributes and orders these causes into the differences in genus, form, 
wholes and parts.'^ The economic Trinity in turn manifests itself to fallen man 
through the Incarnation: the incarnate Son receives the transformative gifts 
of the Holy Spirit on behalf of the Church and these gifts unite creation to the 
Father, the source of all gifts.!5 In short, the Trinitarian theophany begins in the 
creative act, making speculation possible for humanity; it becomes restorative 
andunitive through the incarnation, allowing man to make a genuine transitus 


11 PP. v, 1020d-1021a, CCCM 165, 225, 7312-18: Quorum unus transitus animi in scientiam om- 
nium quae post deum sunt, secundus scientiae in sapientiam, hoc est contemplationem 
intimam veritatis quantum creaturae conceditur, tercius (qui et summus) purgatissimo- 
rum animorum in ipsum deum supernaturaliter occasus ac veluti incomprehensibilis et 
inaccessibilis lucis tenebras, in quibus causae omnium absconduntur. 

12 PP. 11, 563a, CCCM 162, 50, 1157-59. 

13 PP. 1, 563a, CCCM 162, 50, 1163-68. 

14 PP. 11, 563b, CCCM 162, 50, 1170-72: Omnium vero causarum, quas pater in verbo suo 
universaliter et essentialiter creavit, distributionem spiritui sancto eandem theologiam 
reperimus applicare. 

15  PP.11, 565a, CCCM 162, 52, 1213-16: Quos omnes spiritus (hoc est quas omnes donationes 
spiritus) caput ecclesiae, quod est Christus, primo secundum humanitatem accipiens, 
ecclesiae suae per spiritum suum partitur. These restorative gifts are sevenfold: wisdom, 
understanding, counsel, knowledge, fortitude, piety, fear of the Lord. On the Trinitarian 
distribution of gifts cf. Hilary Mooney, “Der goldene Leuchter: Die ekklesiale Vermittlung 
der Offenbarung nach Johannes Scotus Eriugena,” in Väter der Kirche: Ekklesiales Denken 
von den Anfüngen bis in die Neuzeit, eds. Johannes Arnold, Rainer S.J. Berndt, and Ralf M. 
Stammberger (Paderborn: 2004), 574-75. 
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into the divine. The theologian therefore makes a journey established by the 
Trinity that has revealed itself and draws all things to itself. 


2.2 John the Evangelist and Maximus the Confessor 

Before tracing the Christological itinerary of the theologian more closely, it is 
worthwhile to examine two exemplary theologians: John the Evangelist and 
Maximus the Confessor. Their journeys illuminate the transitus rendered ef- 
fective in the incarnate Word. 

John is the ideal theologian, not because of his scholarly acumen, but be- 
cause he saw all things from the great height of divine union, a gift bestowed 
upon him alone. Eriugena lavishes a poetic encomium upon the Evangelist that 
is in fact praise of the Creator who deigned to grant a creature such a vision: 


The voice of the spiritual eagle strikes the ears of the Church! The exte- 
rior sense receives the sound coming in; the interior spirit penetrates the 
waiting intellect. It is the voice of the high-flying eagle—not of a bird 
flying over corporeal air or the aether or the environment of all sensible 
things, but of the one transcending every theoria, beyond all things that 
are and are not, with the swift wings of intimate theologia, with the view 
of the supreme and clearest contemplation [...] Thus the blessed theo- 
logian John soars above not only things that can be understood or ex- 
pressed, but also into those things which surpass every intellect and all 
meaning. He is borne up beyond all things, by an ineffable flight of the 
mind, into the secrets of the One Principle of all things. He discerns pure- 
ly the incomprehensible and united superessentiality, and the distinct 
supersubstantiality of the Principle and the Word, that is, of the Father 
and the Son. And so he says at the beginning of his Gospel, In the begin- 
ning there was the Word (John 1:10).!6 


16 Eriugena, Hom. XV, 283b-283c, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, SC 151 (Paris: 1969), 201-08, 1-8; 
13-21: Vox spiritualis aquilae auditum pulsat ecclesiae. Exterior sensus transeuntem ac- 
cipiat sonitum, interior animus manentem penetret intellectum. Vox altivoli volatilis, 
non aera corporeum vel aethera vel totius sensibilis mundi ambitum supervolitantis, sed 
omnem theoriam, ultra omnia quae sunt et quae non sunt, citivolis intimae theologiae 
pennis, clarissimae superaeque contemplationis obtutibus transcendentis [...] Super- 
volat itaque beatus theologus Iohannes non solum quae intelligi ac dici possunt, verum 
etiam in ea quae superant omnem intellectum et significationem supervehitur, extraque 
omnia, ineffabili mentis volatu, in archana unius omnium principii exaltatur, incrompre- 
hensibilemque ipsius principii et verbi, hoc est patris et filii, unitam superessentialitatem 
necnon et distinctam supersubstantialitatem pure dinoscens, evangelium suum inchoat 
dicens: In principio erat verbum. 
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All theologians cannot be like John since only he soared above all things 
through the divine gift: he entered into the summit of Wisdom.! He alone is 
the Theologian because he saw the Divine Word—the Theos-Logos—in in- 
timate union with the Father. He flies upon theology's wings, borne upward 
toward that which all yearn to see. The journey itself is ineffable (ineffablis 
volatus); the object itself remains incomprehensible and superessential. Yet he 
discerns and sees the divine life with spiritual eyes in the perfect theophany: 
"The spiritual traveler, the swift-flier, the one who saw God—I speak of John 
the Theologian—surpassed every visible and invisible creature, penetrated ev- 
ery intellect and, once deified, entered into the God who deifies him."!? 

Yet his gift belongs to the Church. John does not hoard his treasure, but con- 
veys the fruits of his journey in speech: he gives the Word voice, incarnating 
it in his Gospel: In the beginning there was the Word. The Word of the Gospel 
strikes (pulsat) the Church and gives it form. The Theologian's mission there- 
fore does not allow him to remain silent, but he must descend from the heights 
to pronounce his vision to eager ears. The Church emerged from the incar- 
nate Word and continues to be formed in the theoria shared in John's inspired 
speech.!? 

How could others ever share in such a flight? Eriugena directs those theolo- 
gians who have yet to receive wings towards a comparison between John and 
Peter: “Peter is a symbol for faith; John is the intellect.7? Peter recognized the 
Word in the flesh, since he was the one who declared him the Christ (Mt. 16:6); 
John knew the Word in his divinity, the One born before all ages.?! Peter reveals 
the first stages of the theologian's journey: faith and action, that is, growth in 
the virtues that allow one to recognize the Word incarnate. John, however, 
demonstrates the transitus of knowledge and contemplation: "Therefore Peter, 


17 Not even Paul reached this height when he was taken up to the Third Heaven. Cf. Eri- 
ugena, Hom. IV, 285c, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, SC 151 (Paris: 1969), 218, 4-9. 

18 Eriugena, Hom. rv, 285c, SC 151, 218, 1-4: Spirituale igitur petasum, citivolum, deividum— 
Iohannem dico theologum—omnem visibilem et invisibilem creaturam superat, omnem 
intellectum penetrat, et deificatus in deum intrat se deificantem. 

19 Eriugena calls Christ the builder (fabricator) of the Church. Cf. Eriugena, Comm. 1v, i, 
332a, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, SC 180 (Paris: 1972), 282, 59-68. Through the incarnate Word 
the Church receives the Spirit and takes form: Christo autem, qui est caput ecclesiae, non 
ex mensura dat deus spiritum, sed sicut totum ex seipso toto genuit filum suum, ita incar- 
nato filio suo totum spiritum suum dedit, non participaliter, non per subdivisiones, sed 
generaliter et universaliter. Eriugena, Comm. 111, xii, 330a, SC 180, 272, 30-4. 

20 Eriugena, Hom. 11, 284d, SC 151, 214, 9—10: Petrus siquidem fidei est symbolum, Iohannes 
significat intellectum. 

21 ..ille qui eundem christum deum de deo ante omnia tempora genitum intellexit dicens: 
in principio erat verbum. Eriugena, Hom. 111, 285a, SC 151, 216, 17-9. 
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that is, the action of the virtues, observes the Son of God, who is surrounded 
by the flesh in a miraculous and ineffable way, through the virtue of faith and 
action. But John, that is, the highest contemplation of virtue, sees the word of 
God as he was through himself before he had put on flesh, absolute and infinite 
in his origin, that is, in his Father.7? The theologian, as will be shown, must 
become both Peter and John: Peter through the gift of faith and the action of 
the moral life; John through knowledge of God in creation and the gift of con- 
templation. No one, until the final union, will soar into the lofty mysteries that 
John witnessed by deification, but one may still aspire to the vision that gives a 
glimpse of what creation will be in God. 

Maximus the Confessor also models the life and practice of the theologian. 
The effort Eriugena applied to translating and commenting on the Ambigua 
and Ad Thalassium demonstrates the intellectual value of the Greek martyr's 
thought. Yet Maximus stands out as more than just an exemplary writer or 
scholar: in his thought one finds the ways of Peter and John in a new key, the 
itinerary for divine union. This becomes truly evident in Eriugena's encomium 
for his master: 


Whoever loves to praise the form of beautiful Wisdom, 

Let him read you assiduously, Greek-Born Maximus! 

First moved by the high principles of nature 

Let him abandon and deny the sensible world, 

As well as the senses themselves, which often obstruct 

The way of the mind while it scales the steps of knowledge.?? 


Maximus, in his theological oeuvre, calls the reader to move from the sensory 
to the spiritual, that is, from seeing Christ in the flesh (Peter) to seeing Christ as 


22 Eriugena, Hom. 111, 285a, SC 151, 216, 28-33: Petrus itaque, hoc est actio virtutum, dei fi- 
lium mirabili et ineffabili modo carne circumscriptum per virtutem fidei et actionis con- 
spicatur. Iohannes vero, hoc est altissima veritatis contemplatio, dei verbum per se ante 
carnem absolutum et infinitum in principio suo, hoc est in patre suo miratur. 

23 Eriugena, Carm. 24, 114, 1-6: 

Quisquis amat formam pulchrae laudare sophiae, 

Te legat assidue, Maxime Graiugena. 

Ac primo motus rerum rationibus altis 

Mundum sensibilem deserat atque neget, 

Nec non et sensus ipsos, qui saepe retardant, 

Gnostica dum scandit bemata mentis iter. 

All citations from the Carmina are from Carmina, ed. Michael Herren, Scriptores Latini 
Hiberiae 12 (Dublin: 1993). 
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the divine Word (John). The movement from sense, to knowledge, to contem- 
plation finds a well-delineated path in the martyr's witness: 


Let one imbued with the arts, which the mind's subtlety knows, 
Proceed with trust: For he stands in his own country. 

Thus praktike shines as the bright teacher of morals, 

The vigilant and worthy guardian of virtues. 

Thus physiké examines the hidden causes of things, 

And simultaneously separates and unites what it finds. 

Thus theologia—the most beautiful of all, she bears the palm!— 
Denies simultaneously what is and what is not.?^ 


The three-step ladder outlined in this poem comes from Evagrius Ponticus?5 
via Maximus's writings.?6 Following Maximus's definitions, praktike is "the ra- 
tional soul's freedom from passion" through asceticism;?" physike is when the 
mind seeks "the contemplation of visible things and seeks either their natural 
reasons, or the things symbolized through them, or it seeks the cause itself 
of these things"?? and, finally, theologia is when God is perceived “without 
knowledge, by indemonstrable initiations into the mysteries; or, to say it better, 
one has the word of faith known apart from concepts, over which no created 
thing may be placed.?? The theologian therefore moves from purification, to 
natural contemplation, to the gift of divine contemplation. 


24 Eriugena, Carm. 24, 114, 13-8: 
Artibus imbutus, quas novit mentis acumen, 
Fidus procedat: nam sua stat patria. 
Practica hic lucet morum praeclara magistra, 
Custos virtutum pervigil, idonea. 
Hic Physice causas rerum vestigat opacas 
Inventasque simul segregate, unificat. 
Hic theo—fert palmam cunctis perpulchra—logia: 
ON quod, quod non ON, denegat omne simul. 

25 For Evagrius, cf. Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos 1, SC 171, eds. Antoine Guillaumont and 
Claire Guillaumont (Paris: 1971), 498, 1-2. Also cf. Jeremy Driscoll, Steps in Spiritual Perfec- 
tion: Studies on Spiritual Progress in Evagrius Ponticus (Mahwah, N.J.: 2005), 1-37. 

26 For Maximus the Confessor, cf. Ambigua ad Johannem v11, PG 91 (Paris, 1865), 1081d; 
Ambigua X, PG 91, 1109a. 

27 Maximus the Confessor, Capita theologiae et oeconomiae 1, xxvii, PG go (Paris, 1865), 
1098c. Also cf. PP. rv, 857b-857f, CCCM 164, 163-64, 5037-77. 

28 Maximus the Confessor, Capita de caritate 1, xcviii, in Massimo Confessore: Capitoli sulla 
carità, ed. Aldo Ceresa-Gastaldo (Rome: 1963), 88. 

29 Maximus the Confessor, Quaestiones ad Thalassium xxv, eds. Carl Laga and Carlos Steel, 
CCCG 7 (Turnhout: 1980), 161, 54-61. 
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Yet Eriugena adds a step of his own: the follower of Maximus's way begins 
as one “imbued with the arts,” that is, he must apply the tools of reason, espe- 
cially dialectic, to the theophany of creation. The arts allow man, through great 
labor, to reunite the tragic fragmentation of creation in his mind.?? The sage 
therefore sets out equipped ("artibus imbutus") for an arduous and impossible 
journey that only finds its resolution through the application of purification, 
natural contemplation and—the divine gift—theologia. 

Integrating the ways of John and Peter with the Maximian stages, one may 
conclude with the bold Eriugenian itinerary: 1) faith-reason; 2) praktike 3) 
physike; 4) theologia. These "steps" are not really a ladder of ascent, since one 
never fully leaves one stage behind for a higher: man’s fallen state does not al- 
low absolute achievements. Rather, these healing exercises restore and elevate 
man throughout his life, until that final reunion with the Creator in deifica- 
tion. The theologian therefore stumbles through a rigorous, challenging and 
inspired journey into God. 


3 The Way of Christ 


The four-part way of the theologian can only be understood and achieved as 
the Way of Christ. The fall of man led to the tragic multiplicity of a creation 
that, seen apart from God and enclosed in itself, became an object of exploita- 
tion and deleterious divisions?! The Word descended into the effects—became 
incarnate—and ascended again to the Father in order to reunite all things in 
God. At the same time, theologia became possible through the restoration of 
man's true perception of creation in the incarnate Word: Christ assumed hu- 
man nature in order to lead it to the vision of the eternal light, recalling it to 
its pristine state, "healing the wounds of its crimes, extinguishing the shadows 
of its false phantasies, opening the eyes of its mind, manifesting himself in all 
things to those who were worthy of such a vision."?? In Christ man finds the 
way to see—theologia is theoria—and the four-fold path to follow. 


30 Cf. PP. rv, 855a-856b, CCCM 164, 160-62, 4932-94. Also cf. d'Onofrio, Vera philosophia, 
158-59. 

31 Cf. PP. IV, CCCM 164, 41, 1104-07; Eriugena, Hom. x11, SC 151, 260, 4—11. Also cf. Willemien 
Otten, “The Interplay of Nature and Man in the Periphyseon,” Vivarium 28, no. 1 (1990): 
1-16. 

32 PP. 111, 684a, CCCM 163, 92, 2677-82: Ad quam visionem humanam naturam reducere dei 
verbum incarnatum descendit, ipsam prius lapsam quam ad pristinum statum revocaret 
accipiens, delictorum vulnera sanans, falsarum phantasiarum umbras extinguens, oculos 
mentis aperiens, se ipsum in omnibus his qui digni sunt tali visione manifestans. 
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On the one hand, the following sections of this essay give content to each 
stage—faith-reason, praktike, physiké and theologia—by relating them to the 
person of the incarnate Word, the One who descended and ascended to the 
Father. On the other hand, by examining Eriugena’s Christology, they will show 
how Eriugena is a theologian who follows the path that his words illuminate. 
Since the theologian is one seeking theologia, and the vision that is theologia 
comes through Christ, Eriugena the theologian finds the Way through knowing 
the incarnate Word. 


3.1 Christ, Faith and the “Traditio Theologorum” 
The first stage, that of faith-reason, requires the incarnate Word for its fulfill- 
ment. Faith, “the first illumination of the rational soul that is returning to its 
Creator, comes to the believer in baptism.?? Only this virtue directs one to- 
ward the heights of theologia: “For through no other way does the Lord enter 
the hearts of men except through faith, which is the way of the Lord."?^ Faith, 
coming through knowledge of the incarnate Word, anticipates the full vision 
that will one day belong to man in God.*5 

Yet there is content to this faith that forms man's gift of reason. One cannot 
know the true Christ without the Scriptures?! and the traditio theologorum.?" 
Eriugena carefully appropriates the fruits of the tradition in order to set the 
proper parameters for following Christ. Heresy leads to a misperception of 
Christ and, in turn, a distorted vision of creation, while right interpretations 
of the Scriptures and true doctrine provide guidance for the ascent. In effect, 
therefore, the theologian has a two-fold obligation: 1) he must assume the con- 
tent of the Scriptures and tradition through the illumination of faith and 2) he 
must understand that content through reason in order to avoid a corrupted 
vision. Though he yearns to pass from the flesh—words, creeds, etc.—to the 
spirit, he cannot know Christ truly without the light that faith-reason offers. 


33 Eriugena, Expositiones in Ierarchiam coelestem 11, v, ed. Jeanne Barbet, CCCM 31 (Paris : 
1975), 45, 943-46. Prima siquidem rationabilis anime ad creatorem suum redeuntis illu- 
minatio est donum fidei, quod, per sacramenta baptismatis, et datur et significatur. 

34 Eriugena, Comm. 1, xxviii, SC 180, 144, 7-9. Non enim per aliam viam dominus corda ho- 
minum ingreditur nisi per fidem, quae via est domini. 

35 His quicredunt in nomine eius, hoc est, his qui credunt notitiam eius et intelligentiam per 
fidem in hac vita, et per speciem in altera se recepturos. Comm. 1, xxi, 297b, SC 180, 98, 
16-18. 

36 Cf. Eriugena, Comm. V1, iii, 342b, SC 180, 338, 1-5. 

37 Eriugena acknowledges that to which the tradition of theologians adheres (theologorum 
traditio universaliter consentit), while acknowledging that the Fathers did disagree on 
some issues. Cf. PP. v, 876d, CCCM 165, 25, 713-16. 
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Eriugena illustrates this task by establishing the parameters of his Christology 
upon the main teachings of the tradition. 

First, he affirms the reality of the incarnation in contrast to Docetism. The 
Word truly descended into the effects, assuming an authentic human nature 
in its fallen state: “[The Word appeared] not through an angel to angels, nor 
through an angel to men, but through a man to both men and angels. He did 
not become manifest in a false appearance (phantasia), but in true human- 
ity itself, which he assumed to himself in its entirety in a unity of substance 
[substantia, person]. In this way he made himself known to all who knew 
him.”?8 Eriugena's Latin formulation of the hypostatic union prefers substantia 
to persona because it better translates the Greek term Aypostasis and thereby 
adheres more closely to the traditio theologorum. The substantia of the Word 
became truly enfleshed and gave both humanity and the angels the perfect 
theophany. A docetic Christ—a false appearance that shields itself from con- 
tamination with the effects—would become an obstacle for the one who seeks 
theologia. “And the Word became flesh’, that is, the Word became a whole man, 
subsisting in flesh, soul and mind.”39 

Eriugena's poetry, one of the most important sources of his theological 
expression, gives the significance of the Word's genuine assumption of the 
flesh.*° In these verses one sees the sound doctrine of one who recognizes its 
importance for a pure vision of God: 


Christ was incarnate, being born of the Virgin; 

He was nailed to the wood, confined to the tomb; 

Dying in the body, living in the soul and divinity, 

He is God and he dies in order that the flesh (caro) itself may live. 

His mind (mens) holds Erebus; his body (corpus), the rock; his divinity 
(numen,, all things. 

He is one in three: body (corpus), mind (mens), and God (Deus).^! 


38 Hom. 111,x, 290a, SC 151, 256-58, 31-6: Non enim per angelum angelis, neque per angelum 
hominibus, sed per hominem et hominibus et angelis, non in phantasia, sed in ipsa vera 
humanitate, quam totam sibi in unitatem substantiae suscepit, apparuit, suamque cogni- 
tionem omnibus cognoscentibus se praestitit. 

39  PP.1v, 744d, CCCM 164, 6, 101-03: "Et verbum caro factum est,” hoc est, verbum factum est 
totus homo, carne, anima, menteque subistens. 

40 Theology, in its kataphatic expression, must be an ars poetica through images that both 
enlighten and obscure the mystery. Cf. Jer. coel. CCCM 31, 23-4, 141-58; Filippo Colnago, 
Poesia e Teologia in Giovanni Scoto l'Eriugena (Rome: 2009), 257-90. 

41 Carm. 7, 82, 7-12: 

Incarnatus erat Christus de virgine nascens, 
Confixus lingo, conditus atque tapho; 
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The Word must assume all of human nature, not only the body, but also— 
contra Apollinarium—the mind. Only in this way will the Word truly suffer, die 
and rise with the fullness of man. 

The theologian begins with the perfect theophany of Christ, the Word in his 
full humanity, as the object of his faith and reflection. The movement toward 
theologia could not take place if God did not reveal himself in Christ, giving 
intelligent creatures a comprehensible theophany that reveals the immanent 
relations of the Trinity: 


For no power was able to know in all purity 

The One whom the Father was hiding in his dark breast. 
But what a miracle! The Word now made flesh 

Clearly unfolds himself to all as man and God.*? 


Second, Eriugena emphasizes the true divinity of the Word in opposition to Ari- 
anism. He embraces the hard-won terminology of the Councils and Fathers— 
the Nicene Creed, the teachings of the Cappodocians—as the framework for 
contemplating the God-man.?? The error of the “perfidious Arians"^^—the 
denial that the substantia of the Word was coessential with the Father in his 
divinity— precludes the true effective nature of the Word's descent and denies 
the theophany not only of the Son, but of the entire Trinity: “If, however, the 
Catholic Faith very firmly and very wisely believes and teaches that the Son 
is begotten of the Father and the Holy Spirit proceeds from the same Father, 
does it not follow that we believe and understand that the Son is begotten of 
the substance [person] of the Father and the Holy Spirit proceeds from him? 
Thus, the Son is begotten, and the Holy Spirit proceeds, not from the essence, 
but from the substance [person] of the Father.^5 The theologian must accept 


Corpore sed moriens, vivens animoque deoque, 
Est deus et moritur, vivat ut ipsa caro. 
Mens Erebum, corpus petram, tenet omnia numen; 
In tribus est unus: copore, mente, deo. 
42 Carm. 8, 86, 47—50: 
Nulla quidem virtus potuit dinoscere pure 
Quem pater occultum gremio velabat opaco; 
Sed caro nunc verbum factum—nmirabile dictu— 
Clare se cunctis hominemque deumque revoluit. 
43 . OnEriugena's adherence to the Creed, cf. PP. 11, 611b, CCCM 162, 118, 2952-64. 
44 Cf. Hom. v1, 286c, SC 151, 228, 15-24. 
45 . PP.it, 614b, CCCM 162, 122, 3070-76: Si autem catholica fides firmissime atque sanissime 
et credit et docet filium ex patre natum, spiritum vero sanctum ex eodem patre proce- 
dentem, nonne consequens est ut credamus et intelligamus ex substantia patris et nasci 
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the truth of the divine substance of the Word if he is to see the path of return 
in the true light. 

Finally, Eriugena demonstrates the integrity of the two natures of Christ 
in opposition to monophysitism. The dogma of the communicatio idiomatum 
preserves the fullness of each nature, divine and human, and in turn points to 
the classic admirabile commercium that unites the creature with the Creator. 
“The properties of each nature, divine and human, remained without change 
in the unity of substance [person]: just as the Word was made flesh, so the flesh 
was made Word, fully God in the full natures.”46 

This brief overview of Eriugena’s assumption of the traditio theologorum in 
his Christology reveals the foundation of his vocation as theologian and the 
beginning of the journey toward theoria. Eriugena is a man of baptismal faith 
who, with illuminated reason, recognizes the validity of the Church’s teach- 
ings on Christ: Jesus is one person in two natures, the Word eternally begotten 
of the Father who became flesh that he might unite all things with God. The 
Fathers’ interpretation of the Scriptures and the Councils’ formulation of doc- 
trine give him the framework for right speculation upon God’s relations with 
the creature. And just as Eriugena the theologian must begin at this point, so 
also must any man begin his journey to divine union with faith formed by the 
theophany of the Word. 


3.2 "Actio" and “Imitatio Christi" 

Praktike involves the separation from the vices of the flesh and growth in the 
virtues, that is, an incarnation of the Word through actio. The theologian's vo- 
cation is transformative, it divinizes the practitioner, and requires asceticism 
for its advancement. Eriugena therefore links the ethical life to the purity of 
vision that inspires speculation and contemplation, while at the same time 
pointing to Christ as the model for this cathartic exercise. 

Eriugena avoids any Pelagian tendencies by emphasizing the importance 
of baptism as the foundation of this virtuous life. Growing in the virtues and 
cancelling vice is an arduous task that demands discipline, but one cannot suc- 
ceed without divine aid. The adornment of the virtues renders one Christ-like; 


filium et procedere spiritum sanctum? Non igitur ex essentia sed ex substantia patris et 
filius nascitur et spiritus sanctus procedit. 

46 Ter. coel. VII, iii, CCCM 31, 109, 661-68: in celos [Christus] assumptus est, hoc est quod 
humanitas domini nostri Iesu Christi, qui est dominus virtutum et rex glorie, in suam 
divinitatem quam celos appellant, post resurrectionem exaltata sit, et quod utriusque na- 
ture, divine videlicet atque humane, proprietatibus incommutabiliter in unitate substan- 
tie permanentibus, quemadmodum Verbum caro factum est, ita caro Verbum facta totus 
Deus in totis suis naturis. 
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yet only Baptism makes the personal incarnation of the Word possible: *For 
when each one of the faithful experiences the sacrament of baptism, what else 
is taking place there, if not the conception and birth of the Word of God in 
their hearts from the Holy Spirit and through the Holy Spirit. Thus, Christ is 
conceived daily, born and nourished in the womb of faith, as in the womb of a 
most chaste mother"? In fact, praktike cannot even begin if the grace of bap- 
tism does not render one a son of God: when the arrow of sin is removed, “a 
place for spiritual medicine is opened."^8 

With the new life in Baptism, the theologian applies himself to purgation 
and ethical transformation. Eriugena exhorts his reader to “mortify the mem- 
bers of vice—for they are yours, since they were made from your disobedience, 
and not from God—from which you build a universal body of vice on earth, 
that is, on the solidity of the nature created by God, lest you be polluted by 
them further" Instead one must form *members of justice, which are the vir- 
tues, in place of the destructive members of vice."^? One ascends day by day 
through the virtues with the aid of divine grace, stripping the outer man and 
participating evermore in the divine essence.°° 

Growth in praktike restores the theologian's vision. One may have both faith 
and the principles of the Fathers as his foundation, but a sight impeded by sin 
cannot search for the desired object. Speculation—the theologian is a specta- 
tor, a “beholder” or “observer” of the divine— depends upon a vision liberated 
from stain. The "interior eye of the mind" must be cleansed “in order that it, 
freed and absolved from every vain fantasy and the fog of vices, may sustain 
the intimate rays of the highest Good that is diffused through all things"?! 


47 PP. 1u, 6nd, CCCM 162, 119, 2975-80: Dum enim unusquisque fidelium baptismatis subit 
sacramentum, quid aliud ibi peragitur, nisi dei verbi in eorum cordibus de spiritu sancto 
et per spiritum sanctum conceptio atque nativitas? Cotidie igitur Christus in utero fidei 
veluti castissimae matris visceribus et concipitur et nascitur et nutritur. 

48 Hoc igitur totum est quod nobis gratia baptismatis confert. Ex reatu enim peccati nos 
liberat et in gratiam divinae filietatis exaltat ut, dimisso reatu, vulnera delictorum nos- 
trorum sanari incipaint. Quanto enim tempore reatus, quasi quoddam ferrum, in vulnere 
remanserit, nullum vulnus sanari possibile est; eo autem subtracto, spirituali medicinae 
locus tribuitur. Comm. 1, xxxiii, 314a, SC 180, 192-94, 46-51. On baptism as the foundation 
for human freedom, cf. Jer. coel. vit, ii, CCCM 31, 129, 398-408. 

49 Membra malitiae (quae vestra sunt, quoniam ex vestra inoboedientia, et non ex deo fac- 
ta), ex quibus veluti quoddam corpus universalis nequitiae aedificatis supra terram (hoc 
est super soliditatem naturae a deo conditae), ne ab eis diutius polluatur, mortificate; 
et pro membris malitiae interemptis membra iustitiae (quae sunt virtutes) constitutite. 
PP. 11, 747b, CCCM 164, 9-10, 206-12. 

50 PP. TV, 7536, CCCM 164, 18, 460-71. 

51 Precedit enim in ascensionibus virtutum actio divinorum mandatorum, per quam purga- 
tur interior animi oculus, sive rationabilis sive intellectualis, creature, ut intimos summi 
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This stage therefore plays an essential role in the life of the theologian, a disci- 
pline that never ceases during his journey. 

Christ in the Gospels forms one for the way of praktiké and the ascent to- 
ward the spiritual. Jesus, for example, raises his eyes before performing the 
miraculous feeding of the 5,000 (Jn 6:1-14) to direct the eyes of the heart away 
from carnal concerns to the contemplation of the divine: "After he [Christ] 
teaches us and illuminates us interiorly, we should be allowed to ascend to the 
height of action, knowledge and theology"? Jesus is the teacher, the one who 
illuminates and guides the theologian. This means, above all, taking on the 
Jesus's crucifixion through a death to sin: 


To the degree that each one of the faithful possesses the habit in the 
mind through the increase in virtue, so will he have faith from Christ 
through an increase in understanding. And as many times that he dies to 
the modes of his previous and inferior life and is drawn into the higher 
degrees, so his opinions of Christ, though simple, nevertheless will die 
in him and with him, and he will be borne by intelligence and faith into 
more sublime theophanies concerning him [the Word]. Thus Christ dies 
daily in his faithful and is crucified by them, when they destroy the car- 
nal thoughts or the spiritual imperfections that still remain. They ever 
ascend to the heights until they arrive at true knowledge of Christ.53 


Eriugena's reading of the life of Christ emerges as an exhortation to praktike, 
an imitatio Christi and a movement from the carnal to the spiritual.5+ One can- 
not be a theologian unless one lives as a theologian, as one who strives to give 


boni radios in omnia diffusos valeat sustinere, omni vana phantasia omnique vitiorum 
caligine liber et absolutus. Jer. coel. 111, i, CCCM 31, 56, 29-34. 

52 Levare etiam oculos nostri cordis exemplo Christi admonemur ut, si forte, eo nos docente 
et interius inluminante, altitudinem actionis et scientiae necnon et theologiae ascendere 
permittamur, turba sequentium carnalium cogitationum nos non perturbet et a contem- 
plationis altitudine deiciat. Comm. v1, 1, 340b, SC 180, 326-28, 9-14. 

53 Unusquisque enim fidelium, qualem in animo habuerit habitudinem per incrementa 
virtutum, talem de Christo habebit fidem per augmenta intellegentiarum. Et quotiens 
prioris vitae modis et inferioris moritur, et in altiores gradus subvehitur, totiens opiniones 
de Christo, quamvis simplices, tamen in ipso et cum ipso morientur et in sublimiores 
de eo theophanias fide atque intelligentia provehentur. Itaque in suis fidelibus christus 
cotidie moritur et ab eis crucifigitur, dum carnales de eo cogitationes, seu spirituales ad- 
huc tamen imperfectas, interimunt, semper in altum ascendentes, donec ad veram eius 
notitiam perveniant. Comm. I, xxxii, 312a, SC 180, 182, 31-42. 

54 For a fuller examination of Eriugena's imitatio Christi cf. Gavin, A Celtic Christology, 
105-38. 
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birth to the Word in the world. The theologian does not just teach the truth, 
but he incarnates the Truth through the daily triumphs in the virtuous life. 


3.3 Knowledge and Creation 
With spotless vision the theologian may now pass over to knowledge: “The 
sight of knowledge follows [actio, action], which desires to see, with a natural 
motion, all things that come after God and to draw everything that one can see 
by the power of intelligence back to the praise of the Creator.”®> Through the 
lens of faith-reason, as formed by the traditio theologorum, and praktike, one 
perceives the incarnate Word in “things that come after God,” that is, in created 
things, both physical and spiritual. Here, at last, we find the field claimed by our 
contemporary discipline of “theology”: the (created) Scriptures and the book 
of nature that realize and proclaim the Word in the effects. Yet, for Eriugena, 
human intelligence does not conquer this territory as a triumphant warrior 
claiming victory, but as a wounded soldier seeking healing. The intellect, re- 
covering from its wounds, discovers a treasure buried beneath the distortions 
that the fallen human mind imposed on created things. By digging in this field 
with the artistic disciplines inherent to reality itself, one uncovers the Word. 
This knowledge is possible because of what Eriugena calls “quasi- 
incarnation.” The primary form of incarnation is the enfleshment of the Word 
who is Jesus Christ. Yet there is another mode in which the Word is quasi- 
incarnate (quasi incarnatum) through created things. Borrowing a theme from 
Maximus the Confessor? he gives us the ways in which the Word becomes 
“thick,” that is, comprehensible by the intellect: 


Indeed, the garment of the Word is visible creation, which preaches him 
openly and manifests his beauty to us. The Holy Scriptures have also been 
made his garment, which contain his mysteries [...] Thus the instructors 
of the divine law teach the incarnation of the Divine Word in two modes. 
One of them teaches his incarnation from the Virgin, by which he joined 
human nature to himself in a unity of substance [person]. The other 
teaches that the Word is quasi-incarnate, that is, rendered thick by the 
letters, as well as by the forms and orders of visible things.5” 


55 Deinde scientie aspectus sequitur, qui omnia que post Deum sunt naturali motu appetit 
intueri, omneque quod viribus intelligentie potest inspicere ad laudem creatoris referre. 
Ier. coel. 111, i, CCCM 31, 56, 33-6. 

56 Cf. Maximus, Ambigua xxx111, PG 91, 1285cd. For further perspectives on Eriugena's ap- 
propriation of these themes from Maximus, cf. Adrian Guiu, "Reading the Two Books’: 
Exegesis and Natural Contemplation in the Periphyseon,’ in EC, 263-90. 

57 Habitus quippe verbi est creatura visibilis, quae eum aperte praedicat, pulchritudinem 
suam nobis manifestans. Habitus quoque eius facta est divina scriptura, quae eius mysteria 
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How then can the fallen intellect see the Word in the Scriptures and cre- 
ation? Eriugena takes the traditional approach to scriptural exegesis by distin- 
guishing between the literal and spiritual meanings. The letters, as temporally 
and culturally bound, lack stability and exist primarily to effect the transitus to 
the genuine spiritual meaning that lies beneath: “Indeed, the first step in the 
ascent to the height of virtue is the letter of the Sacred Scriptures and the spe- 
cies of invisible things, in order that, having begun with the reading of the let- 
ter and the contemplation of creation, they might then ascend by steps of right 
reason to the spirit of the letter and the rational principles of things.”58 This 
allegorical reading of the Scriptures in the "spirit of the letter" carries one from 
the carnal vision of the Word to the truth of the Word's divinity. The Theolo- 
gian therefore applies himself to the study of the Scriptures, especially through 
the works of the Fathers, to enter the mystery of Christ.59 

To see the Truth in created things the theologian requires a change in per- 
spective by moving from the divisive vision of the fall to the unifying vision of 
the Word. This healing of the human mind, in part, takes place through phi- 
losophy and the art of dialectic. Through division and resolution (diairetike 
and analysis), processes that mirror the divine exitus-reditus in creation itself, 
the multiplication of the causes in their effects are restored to their unity.99 
Catherine Kavanagh may therefore write that the dialectical process “is not for 


continet ... Duobus quippe modis divinae legis expositores incarnationem dei verbi in- 
sinuant. Quorum unus est qui eius incarnationem ex virgine, qua in unitatem substantiae 
humanam naturam sibi copulavit, edocet. Alter est, qui ipsum verbum quasi incarnatum, 
hoc est, incrassatum litteris rerumque visibilium formis et ordinibus asserit. Comm. 1, 
xxix, 307a, SC 180, 154—56, 52-68; see also PP. v, 1005b, CCCM 165, 203, 6578-781; Eriugena, 
Hom. X1, 289c, SC 151, 254, 11-8. 

58 Primus quippe gradus est, ad ascendendam altitudinem virtutum, sanctae scripturae lit- 
tera rerumque visibilium species, ut, prius lecta littera seu creatura inspecta, in spiritum 
litterae et in rationem creaturae, rectae rationis gressibus, ascendant. Comm. V1, iii, 342b, 
SC 180, 338, 11-5. 

59 For Eriugena's distinctions in allegorical readings, cf. Comm. vr, vi, 347a, SC 180, 364, 
76-81. Also cf. Bernard McGinn, “The Originality of Eriugena's Spiritual Exegesis,” in BH, 
55-80. Willemien Otten notes the importance of the Fathers’ authority in the contempla- 
tion of the Scriptures: “Patristic authority, therefore, is secondary to but closely associated 
with scriptural authority for Eriugena. It rather seems as if in the tradition of the Fathers 
Scripture has inspired its own rational interpretation, leading Eriugena to postulate a re- 
markable continuity between the two. While Scripture is the residence of truth itself, true 
authority for Eriugena is the truth as it is discovered by the power of reason ‘and set down 
in writing by the Holy Fathers for the use of posterity.” Willemien Otten, “The Texture of 
Tradition: The Role of the Church Fathers in Carolingian Theology,” in The Reception of the 
Church Fathers in the West: From the Carolingians to the Maurists, ed. Irena Backus, vol. 1, 
3-51 (Leiden: 1997), 41. 

60 Cf. Jer Coel. vil, ii, CCCM 31, 106-07, 580-87; PP. 11, 526b, CCCM 162, 5, 49-62. 
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Eriugena, as it had been for Aristotle, a process of abstraction, still less some 
kind of postmodern process of construction, but a real participation by the 
human mind in the cosmic workings of the Logos [... ]"6! 

In this way nature reveals the Word to the theologian who, in his practice 
of philosophy, finds the same perspective of union in God. Philosophy and 
the arts therefore cannot be divorced from "theology": since these disciplines 
are inherent to created reality in the Word, their practice is theology, that is, the 
science of the Word.® The theologian's vocation requires rigorous training in 
the arts in order to read both the book of the Scriptures and the book of Nature 
in the reception of the Word's form.® 


3.4 Theologia 
Theologia marks the goal of this physical and intellectual journey. Each traveler 
ascends into “the most perfect habit of divine contemplation, carried accord- 
ing the grace given to him, that is, into God himself, to whom he will be similar 
and in whom he will live in an ineffable state."6^ Theologia and the fiery virtue 
of charity transform the theologian, giving him a stance that surpasses every 
intellect.$5 Each experience of theology is different, even personal, since it is 
the fruit of both the theologian's efforts and the degree of divinely bestowed 
grace. Yet each theologian will transcend all knowledge of "things after God" 
and enter into the divine mystery. 

In fact, theologia wraps the theologian around the intellect of Christ and 
then carries him into the infinity of the divine.99 At this point he takes on the 


61 Catherine Kavanagh, “John Scottus Eriugena and the Uses of Dialectic,” in The Irish Con- 
tribution to European Scholastic Thought, eds. James McEvoy and Michael Dunne (Dublin: 
2009), 35. Also cf. Armondo Bisogno, Il Metodo carolingio: Identità culturale e dibattito teo- 
logico nel secolo nono, Nutrix 3 (Turnhout: 2008), 346-47; Dermot Moran, The Philosophy 
of John Scottus Eriugena: A Study of Idealism in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Eng.: 1989), 
124. 

62 Thus Eriugena can make the bold statement: Nemo intrat in caelum nisi per philosophiam. 
Eriugena, Annotationes in Marcianum LVII, xv, ed. Cora E. Lutz, Medieval Academy of 
America 34 (Cambridge, M.A.: 1939), 64, 20. 

63 This unity of the Word and creation does not lead to a form of pantheism, since Eriugena 
affirms the radical distinction between divine and created nature. Yet, as Ernesto Main- 
oldi notes, "several points of view (theoriae), even opposities, can coexist in theological 
knowledge.’ Ernesto Mainoldi, “Creation in Wisdom: Eriugena's Sophiology,” in EC, 214-15. 

64 Hinc in ordinem suum, perfectissimum dico divine contemplationis habitum, subvectus 
iuxta donatam sibi gratiam unusquisque ascendit, hoc est in ipsum Deum, cui similis erit 
etin quo incommutabiliter stabit. Jer. coel. 111, 37, CCCM 31, 56—57, 36-40. 

65 Cf. Jer Coel. 11, CCCM 31, 45-46, 956-68. 

66 “Alius ab eadem" simpla theologica scientia, quae maxime circa christi intellectum cir- 
convoluitur, *in ipsam perfectam secretamque divinam infinitatem, per negationem" 
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form of Christ according to the manner of his ascent, becoming similar to the 
One who bears him: “For each one, according to the height of his sanctity and 
wisdom, will be formed by the one and the same form that all things seek, that 
is, the Word [...] This form, since it is one and the same and remains incommu- 
nicable, will nevertheless be seen in multiple ways by those who will receive 
the gift of dwelling in it. For each one, as we said, will possess knowledge of the 
only-begotten Word in himself, to the degree that grace will be given to him."67 
The highest form of contemplation adapts itself to the state of the person: each 
theologian takes on the form of the Word according to the manner of his life 
and bestowal of grace. 

Eriugena emphasizes that the highest vision in which man may participate 
depends above all on the person of Christ. Jesus himself made it possible since 
he is, from all eternity, “the greatest and first example of that grace by which, 
through no preceding merits, man is rendered God.’® In Christ redemption— 
the restoration of creation to the unity of the causes—and deification are one. 
Theologia and the transitus to deification come from who Christ is and what 
Christ has done: 


O Christ, Word of God, power and wisdom of the Father, 

A wave of your blood, by which the altar of the cross is bathed, 
Cleanses us, redeems us, frees us and returns life to us, 

And shows to your elect that they are gods.5? 


omnibus quae post deum sunt. Comm. 1, 29, 312d, SC 180, 186, 68-71. Eriugena is com- 
menting on Maximus the Confessor. Cf. Maximus, Ambigua XLVII, PG 91, 1360a-61a. 
Eriugena, notes Bernard McGinn, describes the future state as a unity with the mind of 
Christ: “Eriugena thinks of it as a change in the awareness of the intellectual substance, a 
change best described as the increasing unification of all conscious minds and operations 
into the unity of the mind of Christ" Bernard McGinn, “Eriugena Mysticus,” in Giovanni 
Scoto Nel Suo Tempo: L'Organizzazione del Sapere in Età Carolingia: Atti del xxiv Convegno 
storico internationale, Todi, n-14 ottobre 1987, eds. C. Leonardi and E. Mesestó (Spoleto: 
1989) 259. 

67 | Unusquisque enim secundum suae sanctitatis atque sapientiae celsitudinem ab una 
eademque forma quam omnia appetunt, verbum dico, formabitur. [...] Quae, dum sit una 
eademque incommutabilisque permaneat, multiplex tamen videbitur his quibus in se 
habitare largietur. Nam unusquisque, ut diximus, unigeniti dei verbi notitiam in se ipso 
possidebit, quantum ei gratia donabitur. PP. 1, 448c, CCCM 161, 12, 270-78. 

68 In ipso, dico, quoniam maximum et principale exemplum gratiae qua, nullis praece- 
dentibus meritis, homo efficitur deus, ipse est, et in ipso primordialiter manifestatum est. 
Eriugena, Hom. xx111, 296b, SC 151, 310, 9-12. 

69 Carm. 11, 66, 57—60: 

Christe, dei verbum, virtus, sapientia patris, 
Sanguinis unda tui, qua madet ara crucis, 
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4 Conclusion 


Eriugena maps out the itinerary of the theologian through example. His 
writings—commentary, philosophical treatises, poetry—reveal the mind of a 
man who has made the journey and desires to guide others on the same path: 
like John, the Theologian, he gives voice to his experience for the sake of oth- 
ers. He shines his light upon the person of Christ as the Way: faith and reason 
applied to the mystery of the incarnation; the acquisition of the virtues re- 
vealed in Jesus; the contemplation of the incarnate Word in nature through the 
exercise of the arts; and the reception of the Word’s form in the gift of theologia 
itself"? His theology boldly unites the Church’s Christological insights, asceti- 
cism, the speculative tools of the time, and mystical experience to trace a sure 
path to deification. Thus, the theologian must be both a saint and scholar— 
a goal that Eriugena himself certainly sought to achieve. 


Nos purgat, redimit, soluit, vitamque reducit, 
Electisque tuis praestitit esse deos. 

70 On the influence of Augustine in Eriugena's Christological focus in theology, cf. Goul- 
ven Madec, "Theologia: Note augustino-érigénienne,' in From Augustine to Eriugena: 
Essays on Neoplatonism and Christianity in Honor of John J. O'Meara, eds. F.X. Martin and 
J.A. Richmond (Washington, D.C.: 1991), 117-25. 
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CHAPTER 7 
The Periphyseon as Hexaemeral Commentary 


Bernard McGinn 


1 Introduction 


John Scottus Eriugena was a man of many parts—grammarian, scientist, phi- 
losopher, theologian, doctor, poet. Not least of his accomplishments was his 
significant contribution to the interpretation of the Bible. The Irish savant was 
the kind of biblical scholar who not only was a skilled practitioner of the art 
of exegesis, but who also made original contributions to the theory of exegesis, 
that is, the explication of the fundamental norms that govern how the Bible 
is to be read. The essay by Catherine Kavanagh in this volume concentrates 
on the theoretical side of Eriugena’s exegesis.! This essay, however, considers 
Eriugena’s exegesis in practice through its most extensive example, the inter- 
pretation of the first three chapters of Genesis that takes up most of his mas- 
terwork, the Periphyseon.? Since Eriugena never wrote a handbook of exegesis 
in the manner of the fourth book of Origen's De principiis or Augustine's De 
doctrina christiana, it is not possible to make a division between his exegetical 
theory and practice, so some attention will be given to how his norms for read- 
ing the Bible appear in the hexaemeral commentary. Finally, it is important to 
emphasize at the outset that the Periphyseon teaches that it is within the very 
work of struggling to understand what the Bible has to say about the nature of 
God, humanity, and the cosmos that the “return” (reditus) to union with God 
is effected. Eriugena expresses this in a prayer for understanding scripture to- 
wards the end of Book v: 


1 See in this collection Catherine Kavanagh, “Eriugena the Exegete: Hermeneutics in a Biblical 
Context." For a sketch of Eriugena's exegesis, Bernard McGinn, "The Originality of Eriugena's 
Spiritual Exegesis,” in BH, 55-81. Also important for Eriugena and the Bible are such essays 
as René Roques, "Valde artificialiter’: Le sens d'un contresens,” Annuaire de l'École practique 
des hautes etudes 81, no. 77 (1968): 31-72; and G.-H. Allard, "Vocabulaire érigénien relatif à 
representation de l'Écriture," in Eriugena: Studien zu seinen Quellen, ed. Werner Beierwaltes 
(Heidelberg: 1980), 16-32. More works could be cited here and below, but in this essay I will 
try to keep citations of secondary literature to a minimum. 

2 Some of what follows is based on my essay, “Exegesis as Metaphysics: Eriugena and Eckhart 
on Reading Genesis 1-3,” in EC, 463-99. On Eriugena on Genesis 1-3, see René Roques, “Ge- 
nése I, 1-3 chez Jean Scot Erigéne,” in In Principio: Interprétations des premiers versets de la 
Genèse (Paris: 1973), 173-212. 
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Just as it is nowhere more proper to seek you than in your words, so too 
there is no place where you may be more openly found than in them. You 
abide there and you bring those who love and seek you therein. There 
you prepare spiritual banquets of true knowledge for your elect; making a 
passage therein (illic transiens), you minister to them. O Lord, what is this 
passage (transitus) of yours other than the ascent through the infinite 
stages of your contemplation? You are always making this kind of passage 
(transitus) in the intellects of those seeking and finding you.? 


Such “passing over,” or “passing therein,” is the heart of Eriugena's message. 


2 The Tradition of Hexaemeral Commentary 


Few books of the Bible have had more influence on Judaism and Christianity 
than Bereshith/Genesis. The book's impact is evident in many works of litera- 
ture and art, but our attention will concentrate on formal commentary, that is, 
a “meta-work” based on another text and featuring extensive quotation, sum- 
mary, and explanation of it.^ In the case of Genesis, it helps to distinguish be- 
tween kinds of commentary: hexaemeral commentary devoted to the account 
of the six days of creation (Gen. 11—2:4); comment on later particular sections 
of Genesis (e.g., the patriarchs); and commentaries that attempt a more or less 
complete treatment of the entire book. A number of patristic and medieval 
authors wrote extensive readings of Genesis, but these were less popular than 
interpretations that restricted themselves to the account of the work of the "six 
days" proper, or that dealt with the primordial events of creation, Paradise, and 


3 PP. v, 1010c, CCCM 165, 818: Vt enim non alibi aptius quereris quam in uerbis tuis, ita non 
alibi apertius inueneris quam in eis. Ibi quippe habitas et illuc querentes et diligentes te 
introducis. Ibi spirituales epulas uerae cognitionis electis tuis preparas, illic transiens min- 
istras eis. Et quis est, domine, transitus tuus, nisi per infinitos contemplationis tuae gradus 
ascensus? Semper enim in intellectibus querentium et inuenientium te transitum facis (my 
translation). 

4 Oncommentary on religious texts, Paul J. Griffiths, Religious Reading: The Place of Reading in 
the Practice of Religion (Oxford: 1999). 

5 On the forms of commentary on Genesis in the patristic era, Charles Kannengiesser, 
A Handbook of Patristic Exegesis: The Bible in Ancient Christianity (Leiden: 2006), 278-81, and 
286-88. For the medieval period, Ceslas Spicq, Esquisse d'une histoire de l'exégése au Moyen 
Age (Paris: 1944); and Robert E. McNally, The Bible in the Early Middle Ages (Westminster, M.D.: 
1959). 
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Fall as a whole (Gen. 11—3:24). It is to this last class, which we may call “hexae- 
meral" in the broad sense, that Eriugena's Periphyseon belongs.® 

Mytho-poetic narratives about the origins of the world and humanity are 
a feature of many religious traditions. Genesis, a collection of the traditions 
of the ancient Jews, is a composite document put together probably in the 
6th century B.C., interweaving three older strands: the Yahwist (J), the Elohist 
(E), and the Priestly source (P). Despite the skill of the redactors, the differ- 
ences between J and P, such as the two accounts of the creation of humanity 
(Gen. 1:26-27 of the P text, and 2:7-8 of the J text), were to provide the kinds 
of problems and opportunities that allowed interpreters much leeway to ex- 
ercise their skill and imagination. The ancient Greeks also had origin stories, 
but from the 6th century B.c. they initiated attempts to find more rational, i.e., 
philosophical, accounts of the beginning of the world. There were many such 
attempts; the most influential was that of Plato (427—347 B.C.), whose Timaeus 
contained what the philosopher called “a likely account” (eikota müthon/eikota 
logon: Timaeus 29D, 30B) *... of how the universe began, or perhaps had no be- 
ginning" (27D). Later Christian thinkers, such as Augustine, were to find such 
remarkable parallels between the Timaeus and the first chapter of Genesis 
that they opined that the philosopher must have had some access to the Bible 
(De civitate dei 8.11). 

The attempt to show the agreement of Platonic cosmological speculation 
and the biblical Hexaemeron began not with the Greek Fathers, but with the 
Jewish thinker Philo in the 1st century A.D. Philo was the first of the great phil- 
osophical commentators on the Bible. He did not seek to bring the Bible in 
line with Greek philosophy, but rather wanted to demonstrate how the truths 
partially found by the Greeks agreed with the full truth laid out by Moses, the 
greatest of philosophers. Philo uses considerable allegorization. For example, 
in speaking of the account of Paradise and the Fall in Genesis 2-3 in his De opi- 
ficio mundi he says that the details of the narrative are “... dictated by a philoso- 
phy that is more symbolical rather than strictly accurate." He goes on to insist, 
however, that “... these are no mythical fictions, such as the poets and sophists 
delight in, but rather types calling forth some allegorical truth according to 
an underlying meaning." Nevertheless, Philo, as well as many of his Christian 


6 On the interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis in the patristic period, Frank Eggleston 
Robbins, The Hexaemeral Literature: A Study of Greek and Latin Commentaries on Genesis 
(Chicago: 1912); Peter C. Boutenoff, Beginnings. Ancient Christian Readings of the Biblical Cre- 
ation Narratives (Grand Rapids, M.I.: 2008); as well as the various essays in In Principio: Inter- 
prétations des premiers versets de la Genése (Paris: 1973). 

7 Philo, De opificio mundi L1v, 154 and 157, eds. and trans. F.H. Colson and G.H. Whitaker, Loeb 
Classical Library 226 (Cambridge, M.A.: 1981), 122, 124. 
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successors such as Augustine and Eriugena, insisted that for many passages of 
the Bible the literal meaning is its philosophical content. 

Philo’s philosophical reading set down important parameters for Christian 
reading of the Hexaemeron, though of course, not those related to specifically 
Christian themes, like the Christological meaning of all scripture and the ne- 
cessity of reading the Old Testament in the light of the New. His exegesis il- 
lustrates a number of principles also found in Christian exegesis, such as the 
inexhaustibility of meaning in the Word of God, which goes beyond all that 
can be expressed by mortal tongue or ear.? The surplus of meaning of the Bible 
demonstrates that the book needs to be read on different levels: first of all the 
open, or literal level; and then the inner, hidden level where other forms of 
truth, both speculative and practical, can be discerned. Christians used a vari- 
ety of terms for these inner spiritual meanings (e.g. allegory, type, figure, etc.). 
Such dual-level reading was applied not only to the Christian version of the 
Hebrew Bible (the Greek Septuagint: Lxx), but also to the emerging canon of 
texts produced by the early church, what came to be called the New Testament. 

Although the literal sense of the Bible seems straightforward, it is actually 
complex, comprising at least three aspects. The first is the letters on the page 
(littera) and their significance for forming intelligible statements. The second 
level is the narrative structure and coherence of passages (series narrationis). 
The third level is the most difficult: What kind of facticity does the passage 
claim? We can distinguish between historical facticity (Did this really happen?) 
and philosophical facticity (What is the truth of the narration?), although the 
two often co-exist. Philo, for example, did not believe in the historical factic- 
ity of a six-day creation, but he did think that there was a literal meaning to 
hexaemeral account—namely, the numerical order of God's creation. Many 
later Christian interpreters, Eriugena among them, followed him. Other Chris- 
tian hexaemeral intepreters held that the six days were historical, comprising 
six twenty-four-hour periods. Philo was also convinced that some biblical pas- 
sages, such as the account of Paradise and the Fall, did not have a philosophi- 
cally literal meaning, but needed to be interpreted according to “a philosophy 
that is more symbolical than strictly accurate" He employed a wide variety of 
terms for such readings, including “allegory” (allégoria) and “underlying mean- 
ing" (hyponoia). 

The first Christian writers read their Greek version of the Hebrew Bible in 
terms of promises and prophecies of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
and the story of the early church. Paul himself applied the term "allegorizing" 


8 Philo intimates this in his discussion of “the beauty of the ideas embodied in this account of 
the creation of the kosmos,” in De opificio mundi 1, 4—6, Loeb 226, 8-9. 
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to such readings (Gal. 4:25-26). Paul also speaks of Adam as being a "type" of 
Christ (Rom. 5:14), and the Old Testament rituals as being “a shadow of the 
things to come" (Col. 2:16-17). The shifting terminology for such spiritual read- 
ings reflects the complexity of the ways in which the patristic authors found 
deeper meanings in the Old Testament.? It was not until the early 5th cen- 
tury that the distinction between "four senses" of scripture was codified by 
John Cassian. According to this, the literal sense is the basis for three forms of 
spiritual meanings: the allegorical revealing dogmatic truths; the tropological 
relating to right action; and the anagogical relative to the life to come and the 
contemplation that leads to it.!° This “four-wheeled chariot" (quadriga) as it 
came to be known was employed by many medieval exegetes, though this did 
not prevent them from using other forms of spiritual interpretation. 

Christian readings of the first three chapters of Genesis begin with Paul, 
who was not interested in the Hexaemeron itself, but was concerned with the 
Paradise story, especially the contrast between Adam and Christ and the mean- 
ing of the Fall.!! There are no formal commentaries among the second-century 
fathers, who gradually worked out the Christian understanding of "creation 
from nothing" (creatio ex nihilo), that is, the conviction that God did not use 
any pre-existing material to form the universe, but made all things from noth- 
ing at the beginning of time.!* Origen of Alexandria (d. 254) was the first great 
commentator on Genesis. For Genesis we have his sixteen Homiliae in Gen- 
esim in a Latin translation, mostly of a moral, or tropological, nature.? Only 
fragments of the thirteen books of his more philosophical Commentarium in 
Genesim are known. The fourth book of Origen's De principiis, containing his 
principles of interpretation, is important for his view of how to read the first 
chapters of Genesis. Origen distinguishes between historical narratives, fic- 
tions (things that could have happened but that did not), and “impossible nar- 
ratives,' accounts that clearly could not happen (De principiis 4.2.9). Chapter 3 
of Book 4 lists some of the fictions and the impossible narratives found in the 
Bible, the figurative expressions (figurali tropo) that indicate hidden mysteries. 
"It is easy,” he says, “for any one of us who wants to do it to collect from the 


9 For a survey of "Greek Exegetical Terminology," Robert M. Grant, The Letter and the Spirit 
(New York: 1957), 120-43. 

10 john Cassian, Conlationes x1v, 8. 

11  Foranintroduction, Bouteneff, Beginnings, chap. 2. 

12 For the early evolution of Christian teaching on creation, Gerhard May, Creatio ex nihilo: 
The Doctrine of "Creation out of Nothing" in Early Christian Thought, trans. A.S. Worrall 
(Edinburgh: 1994). 

13 For an English translation of the Homiliae in Genesim, Ronald E. Heine, Origen. Homilies 
on Genesis and Exodus (Washington, D.C.: 1981). 
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holy scriptures things that were written as actually done (facta), but which are 
better and more reasonably judged not to have happened according to history” 
(De prin. 4.3.1). Origen’s examples of such “figurative expressions” include nar- 
ratives found in Genesis 1-3. 

Most of the exegetes who followed Origen, both in the East and the West, 
were less comfortable with a thorough-going figurative reading of the whole 
of Genesis 1-3, preferring to see the Hexaemeron as a mixture of historia and 
figura. Basil of Caesarea’s Homiliae in Genesim were composed in 366 A.D. 
to refute philosophical errors about the eternity of the universe and to edify 
the church (Homilia 1.8).14 He recognizes that Genesis hints at “... a certain 
condition older than the birth of the [physical] world and proper to the supra- 
mundane powers ...." (Hom. 1.5), but since he is writing for beginners, he does 
not investigate this. Basil says he knows “the laws of allegory,’ but insists that 
his task is to pursue “the common meaning of the scriptures” (Hom. 9.4). 

Basil did not deal with the creation of humanity, so his brother Gregory of 
Nyssa took up this challenge in his De opificio hominis written about 380. Eriuge- 
na himself translated this work into Latin and used it extensively in the Periphy- 
seon.5 Gregory characterizes the sixth day and what follows in Genesis 2-3 as 
"Moses's mystical [i.e., hidden] account of man's origin" (De hominis opificio 
30.33). For Gregory, the historical events of the narrative of Genesis 1-3 were 
intended by Moses “... to reveal a hidden doctrine and secretly deliver wis- 
dom concerning the soul" (De hom. opif: 8.4). Basil noted the existence of both 
a-temporal and temporal realms of God's creation, but Gregory made this dis- 
tinction pivotal to his reading. Chapter 16.5—10 distinguishes between the time- 
less creation of the ideal man in the image of God recounted in Genesis 1:26 
and the historical existence of humanity as divided into male and female found 
in Genesis 1:27. For Gregory, God's foreseeing man's Fall described in Genesis 
3 provides the reason for the providential "second creation" that allows fallen 
humans to progress towards eventual integration back into the primordial hu- 
manity. Eriugena was to follow Gregory in this view, if not in all details. 

Eriugena did not have access to the later Greek commentators on the 
Hexaemeron. Of great significance for his views of the first three chapters, 


14 See the translation by Agnes Clare Way, Saint Basil: Exegetic Homilies, The Fathers of the 
Church 46 (Washington, D.C.: 1963). 

15 There is an edition of the De opificio hominis in PG 44 (Paris, 1858), 123-256. An English 
version is in A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, eds. 
Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, vol. 5. On the Making of Man, trans. H.A. Wilson (1892; repr., 
Grand Rapids, M.I.: 1976), 387—427. Eriugena's translation is edited in Maieul Cappuyns, 
“Le ‘De imagine’ de Grégoire de Nysse traduit per Jean Scot Érigene," Recherches de théolo- 
gie ancienne et médiévale 32 (1965): 205-62. 
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however, were the interpretations of the Latin Fathers, especially Ambrose of 
Milan and Augustine of Hippo. Ambrose wrote two commentaries on Genesis 
1-3. Around 375 A.D. he composed a spiritualizing homily-treatise De Paradiso, 
much influenced by Philo and Origen, one which Eriugena cited to show that 
allegorical views were not restricted to the Greek tradition. Around 387 Am- 
brose wrote a more extensive and literal Homiliae in Genesim, following Basil in 
refuting the errors of Greek philosophers about creation, but still using some 
allegorical and tropological readings for the instruction of believers.!6 

For any medieval thinker Augustine of Hippo was the main resource for 
interpreting Genesis 1-3. Augustine wrestled with these chapters throughout 
his life.” He was obsessed with the Hexaemeron, writing five commentaries 
on it, along with numerous other reflections. Eriugena cited Augustine on the 
Hexaemeron far more than any other authority. Augustine’s interpretations, 
however, varied widely from early to late, allowing interpreters to pick and 
choose what suited their approaches. His major readings were contained in 
Books 1-13 of the Confessiones (ca. 400), and in the great literal commentary 
De Genesi ad litteram (ca. 401-15). These formed all medieval theology of Gen- 
esis, not least that of Eriugena. 

The two comments are different. In Confessiones 11 Augustine begins a con- 
sideration of the relation of time and eternity by asking God to give him an 
understanding of Genesis 1:1. What follows is not so much a commentary, as 
a meditation on how creation relates to time and eternity. When Augustine 
moves on to explore the meaning of “heaven and earth" in Book 12, he notes the 
variety of interpretations of this passage and presents a treatise on the nature 
of exegetical disagreement (Conf. 12.14—32). Finally, in Book 13 he provides a fig- 
ural reading of Genesis 1:2-2:2 that concentrates on the moral meaning in rela- 
tion to contemporary Christian living and the role of the church in the history 
of salvation. Augustine, therefore, mingles the exegetical and the theoretical, 
as Eriugena will in Periphyseon. 

Eriugena used the Confessiones often, but it was Augustine's De Genesi ad 
litteram that was his major source.!? In this long work Augustine accepts both 
literal and figurative readings of Genesis 1-3 (De Gen. ad litt. 1.1.1), but he insists 


16 X Ambrose's two works on the beginning of Genesis, the De Paradiso and the Exemeron 
homilies, are found in Sancti Ambrosii Opera: Pars Prima, ed. Karl Schenkl, CSEL 32, vol. 1 
(Vienna: 1897). See the translation by John J. Savage, Saint Ambrose: Hexameron, Paradise, 
Cain and Abel (Washington, D.C.: 1961). 

17 For Augustine on the Hexaemeron, see Gilles Pelland, Cinq etudes d'Augustin sur le début 
de Genése (Paris: 1972). 

18 Augustine, Aurelii Augustini Opera: De Genesi ad litteram, ed. Joseph Zycha, CSEL 28, vol. 1 
(Vienna, 1894). There is a translation by John Hammond Taylor, St. Augustine: The Literal 
Meaning of Genesis, 2 vols. (New York: 1982). 
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that his intention in this book is “... to discuss sacred scripture according to 
the plain meaning of the historical facts, not according to future events which 
they foreshadow” (1.17.34). The reader soon discovers, however, that Augustine, 
like Philo, is giving a philosophically-literal reading of the text, one that is far 
from modern historical-critical interpretation. Once again, as in Confessions 12, 
Augustine argues for exegetical freedom, although always within the context 
of “the firm basis of Catholic belief” (1.19—21). In his De doctrina Christiana 3.10 
Augustine laid down his famous principle for determining the difference be- 
tween literal and figurative passages in scripture: “... whatever appears in the 
divine word that does not literally pertain to virtuous behavior or to the truth 
of faith you must take as figurative.” Augustine believed that all of Genesis 1-3, 
even the Paradise account, had a literal meaning, though this by no means 
precluded spiritual readings. A passage from the beginning of Book 8 says that 
the many readings of Paradise fall into three categories: those that are exclu- 
sively corporeal; the exclusively spiritual; and “... those who accept the word 
‘Paradise’ in both senses, sometimes corporeally and at other times spiritually.” 
He says that he prefers the third way (De Gen. ad litt. 8[11—2). In other words, 
Paradise and all that happened in it are both historical and figurative, what 
Eriugena would later call mysterium. The Irish exegete was to part company 
with Augustine on this, as we shall see. 

Latin Genesis exegesis after Augustine exhibits a tendency towards histori- 
cal literalism.!? This is evident in the Venerable Bede, who wrote his In prin- 
cipium Genesis about 720 A.D.?? Bede takes the six days as literal twenty-four 
hour periods and reads the heaven of Genesis 1:1 as a physical place, the higher 
heaven where the angels dwell. Similar readings are found in the Carolingian 
commentaries from the gth century. Eriugena knew some works of Bede, but 
he never cites the hexaemeral commentary, nor the contemporary gth-century 
commentators. There is evidence that he knew something of the hexaemeral 
interpretations found in early Irish Latin exegesis,” but this does not appear to 
have been a major factor in his own approach. 

This survey of the evolution of commentary on the Hexaemeron has 
touched on some of the issues at stake in the effort to interpret this difficult 
biblical text. Before discussing Eriugena, it may be worthwhile to list the cru- 
cial questions confronting the ancient and medieval exegetes. The first is the 


19 See the survey by Thomas O'Loughlin, Teachers and Code-Breakers: The Latin Genesis Tra- 
dition, 430-800 (Brepols: 1999). 

20 Bede, Bedae Venerabilis Opera: Pars 11: Opera Exegetica 1, ed. Charles Williams Jones, CCSL 
18A (Turnhout: 1967). For a translation, Bede: On Genesis, trans. Calvin B. Kendall, Trans- 
lated Texts for Historians 48 (Liverpool: 2008). 

21 Thomas O'Loughlin, “Unexplored Irish Influence on Eriugena,” Recherches de théologie 
ancienne et médiévale 59 (1992): 23-37. 
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nature of creation itself, particularly the Christian concept of creatio ex nihilo, 
which was different from Greek ideas of the eternal existence of the world. 
Second, Christians believed that the one Creator was a Trinity of persons. Does 
the text of Genesis 1 reveal the Trinity as Creator? The notion of creatio ex ni- 
hilo implies two further issues: the relation of creation and time (What was 
before creation?); and the role of matter (What is matter and what is its rela- 
tion to God?). Many details of the narrative in Genesis 1-3 raise the question 
as to whether they are to be read historically, philosophically, allegorically, or 
some combination of all these modes. Prominent among these issues are the 
six days and the meaning of God’s resting on the seventh day. The account of 
the making of humanity contains a dense nest of questions. Why are there two 
accounts of man’s making? What does it mean to be created in God’s image 
and likeness? What is the significance of the distinction between male and 
female? The issues relating to humanity become thicker in moving to the ac- 
count of Paradise and the Fall in Genesis 2-3. Is Paradise a place or a symbol? 
What is the meaning of such elements of the story as the tree of life, the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, God's commands, the snake, etc. What was 
the first sin? What is the significance of the punishments and curses meted out 
by God? John Scottus Eriugena was to take up all these questions and more in 
working out his interpretation. 


3 "Tendenda uela nauigandumque”: Eriugena Sails on 
Hexaemeral Seas 


Atthe outset of Book 1v of Periphyseon Eriugena employs a nautical metaphor. 
Summarizing Books 1-111, he continues: “Now we come to the Fourth Book 
which starts with the work of the sixth prophetic meditation of the creation of 
the universe and will consider the return of all things into that nature which 
neither creates nor is created, and concludes our work." The former books fea- 
tured smooth sailing without fear of shipwreck. *Now, however, we enter upon 
a voyage where the course has to be picked from the mass of tortuous digres- 
sions, where...we encounter the region of Syrtes, that is to say, the dangers of 
the currents of unknown teachings, ever in immediate danger of shipwreck in 
the obscurity of the subtlest intellects, which like concealed rocks may sud- 
denly split our vessel"?2? Nonetheless, with God as captain, Eriugena boldly 


22 PP. IV, 743C-448, CCCM 164, 4-5: Quartus hic ab operibus sextae propheticae contem- 
plationis de conditione universitatis inchoans, reditus omnium in eam naturam quae 
nec creat nec creatur consideratus finem constituet ... [I]pse uero tortuosis anfranctibus 
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proclaims, “Let us spread our sails and set out to sea.” As an Irishman who 
sailed to the continent, Eriugena knew of what he spoke.?3 Our task is to ex- 
plore how Eriugena conducts this exegetical voyage. 

Eriugena did not begin the Periphyseon as a hexaemeral commentary, but 
as a dialectical and dialogical treatise on reality?^ the genus natura defined as 
embracing both that which is and that which is not.25 Those who have looked 
into the Periphyseon will recall the four-fold division which he introduces as 
the guiding principle of the work, that is, the genus natura as comprising four 
species: (1) the nature which creates and is not created (God as First Cause); 
(2) the nature that is created and creates (the Primordial Causes); (3) the na- 
ture that is created and does not create (the world as divine manifestation); 
and (4) the nature that neither creates nor is created (God as the goal of the 
return).?6 Book 1 lays out this division, explores the different senses of “what 
is" and “what is not" (441b-450b), and begins the investigation of the first spe- 
cies of natura (451c-462d) by considering the difference between positive and 
negative theology. The book ends with a consideration of how the two forms 
of theology relate to the ten categories of Aristotle's logic (462d—524b). Book 
II starts out with a reprisal of the four species (523d—529c),? but then chang- 
es start to occur. Eriugena introduces a fivefold model, “... the opinion of the 
venerable Maximus concerning the division of all things that have been cre- 
ated" (529c). After trying to link the Maximian fivefold division to his own four 
species (529c-42c), suddenly the Bible, and specifically Genesis 1-3 intrudes. 
Eriugena as Nutritor announces, “I consider we should take the beginning of 
our reasoning from the divine oracle." His dialogue partner Alumnus responds, 
"Nothing would be more proper, because it is necessary that every inquiry of 


inuius, obliquitate sententiarum procliuus, tractibus syrtium (hoc est incognitae doctri- 
nae ductibus) periculosus, subtilissimorum intellectuum, instar cautium latentium nau- 
esque repente frangentium, caliginositate naufragiis promptus. My translation of this and 
most passages from Periphyseon are based on the version of LP. Sheldon-Williams and 
John O'Meara: Eriugena, Periphyseon (The Division of Nature) (Montréal: 1987), but I have 
made many changes and adjustments throughout and therefore will not cite the page 
references. 

23 Édouard Jeauneau, "Le symbolisme de la mer chez Jean Scot Erigéne,” in EE, 287-96. 

24 The dialogical form of Periphyseon is important for the structure of its arguments, as 
shown by Elizabeth Kendig, “La forme dialogique dans le Periphyseon: Recéer l'esprit," Les 
Études philosophiques 104, no.1 (2013): 101-19. 

25 On the stages in the evolution of the text, Edouard Jeauneau, "Le Periphyseon: Son titre, 
son plan, ses remaniements,” Les Études philosophiques 104, noa (2013): 13-28. 

26 . PP.r, 441b-42b, CCCM 161, 3-4. 

27  Inthisreview Eriugena makes the important point that the two species naturae ascribed 
to God (i.e., 1 and 4) do not actually pertain to him, but rather to our mode of conceiving 
God as beginning and end (527b—528a, CCCM 162, 6-7). 
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truth should take its beginning from them.”?8 These comments hearken back 
to a passage in Book r, a text basic to Eriugena's understanding of the Bible. 
Towards the end of his discussion of the ten categories, he takes up the issue of 
whether agere et pati can be said to apply really to God. Reason argues against 
this, but the Bible constantly speaks of God acting and being acted upon, for 
example, when God is said to love or be loved (508cd). The Nutritor solves 
the problem: *For now we must follow reason, which investigates the truth of 
things and is not overborne by any authority" For Eriugena, however, recta ra- 
tio can never really be in conflict with God's word in scripture.?? The key is in 
knowing how to read the Bible. “For the authority of Holy Scripture must in all 
things be followed because the truth dwells there as in a retreat of its own, but 
it is not to be believed as a book which always uses verbs and nouns in their 
proper sense when it teaches about the Divine Nature, but it employs certain 
likenesses and various forms of transferred verbs and nouns out of condescen- 
sion to our weakness..."39 The conclusion is that while nothing must be said of 
God that is not found in scripture, the incomprehensibility of the Divine Na- 
ture means that these biblical terms cannot be taken positively, but must be 
used ina transferred (i.e., negative) sense. Eriugena cites the support of1 Corin- 
thians 3:2 here, and it is obvious from his appeals to other Pauline texts that he 
felt he had good scriptural warrant for the priority of negation in all language 
about God.?! 

The fact that all truth is found in the Bible, so that a universal account of 
reality must be based on the sacred text, was decisive in the Irishman's turn 
to an interpretation of Genesis 1-3 as the best way to pursue his master- 
work. Hence from Book 11 (545b) through to the early part of Book v (865c) 


28 PP. 11, 545b, CCCM 162, 27: N. Ratiocinationis exordium ex diuinis eloquiis assumendum 
esse aestimo. A. Nil conuenientius. Ex ea enim omnem ueritatis inquisitionem initium 
sumere necessarium est. 

29 One of the fundamental premises of Eriugena's thought going back to his De praedesti- 
natione is that there can be no conflict between recta ratio and biblical and ecclesiastical 
authority, although “...reason is prior by nature, authority in time" (PP. 1, 513bc, CCCM 161, 
417-18). This is a constant theme; see, e.g., 511bc, 637b, 723a—724b, 7496, 772b, 781cd, 846a, 
89ob, and 924a. 

30  PP.1, 509ab, CCCM 161, 188: Sanctae siquidem scripturae in omnibus sequenda est aucto- 
ritas quoniam in ea ueluti quibusdam suis secretis sedibus ueritas possidet. Non tamen 
ita credendum est ut ipsa semper propriis uerborum seu nominum signis fruatur diuinam 
nobis naturam insinuans sed quibusdam similitudinibus uariisque translatorum uerbo- 
rum seu nominum modis utitur informitati nostrae condescendens... 

31 Along with 1 Cor. 3:2, Eriugena also cites Rom. 11:24, 1 Cor. 2:16, and Phil. 4:7 on the priority 
of apophatic theology. 
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Periphyseon is essentially a commentary on Genesis 1:1-3:20, albeit with many 
digressions.?? Even the last part of Book v devoted to the reditus (865c-1022c) 
contains frequent appeals to the story of creation and especially of Paradise. 
Thus, well over half of the book (320 columns out of 581 in the Migne edi- 
tion) is hexaemeral commentary. Eriugena never lost sight of his original four- 
fold division of the genus natura or of the fivefold division he took over from 
Maximus Confessor. There are summaries of the four species both in Book 111 
(688a-690c) and Book rv (741c-744a). On this basis we can see that he con- 
sidered Book 1 to have dealt with the nature that creates and is not created, 
Book 11 concerns the nature that creates and is created, a treatment that spills 
over into the early part of Book 111 (619a—634a). Book 111 continues with the 
universe as the nature that is created and does not create, and most of Book 
IV (744c-858c) pursues this account of the third species, concentrating on the 
sixth day and the creation of humanity, which straddles both species two and 
three. The last part of Book 1v (858c-860b) initiates the discussion of the re- 
turn to the fourth species, the nature that neither creates nor is created, and 
this return process takes up the whole of Book v. 

The confines of one article do not permit an investigation of all the details 
of Eriugena's meandering reading of Genesis 1-3. In what follows I begin by 
giving an outline of the commentary, and then turn to a selective reading of 
some sections. 


4 Eriugena's Hexaemeral Commentary: An Outline 


44 Book 11. Interpretatio physica of Genesis 1:1-2 
Part 1. Exegesis of Genesis 11-2 

(1) Gen. 1a: caelum et terra (545b—548a) 

(2) Gen.12a:terra inanis et vacua (548a—552c) 

(3) Gen.r2b:spiritus ferebatur super aquas (552c—554c) 
(4) Summary (554c-555C) 

Part 2. A Treatise on the Trinity (556a—615c). 

(1) The Begetting of the Son (556b—-562a) 

(2) Procession in the Trinity (562ab) 

(3) The Properties of the Three Hypostases (562c-566d) 
(4) The Analogy of the Trinity in Human Nature (567a-585d) 


32 Eriugena defends the practice of introducing digressions in PP. 111, 619b, CCCM 163, 3: 
Nulla siquidem principalis quaestio est, ut opinor, quae non incidentes quaestiones, dum 
diligenti mentis contuitu inuestigatur, recipiat; enodari enim aliter impossibile est. 
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(5) Treatise on Transcendent Ignorance (586a—598c) 
(6) The Trinity as the Cause of All Things (598c-615d) 
Part 3. Summary on the Primordial Causes (615d—620a) 


4.2 Book 111. Interpretatio physica of Genesis 1:3-23 
Part 1. A Survey of Theological Issues Relating to Creation. 
(1) Preamble (619a-622a) 

(2) The Nature of the Primordial Causes (622b—630a) 
(3) What is Participation? (630a—634a) 

(4) Quaestio de nihilo (634a—690b) 

Part 2. Exegesis of the First Five Days (Gen. 1:3-23) 

(1) The First Day of Gen. 1:3-5 (690c-693c) 

(2) The Second Day of Gen. 1:6-8 (693c-698c) 

(3) The Third Day of Gen. 1:9-13 (698c—710b) 

(4) The Fourth Day of Gen. 114319 (710c-727d) 

(5) The Fifth Day of Gen. 1:20-23 (727d-742b) 


4-3 Book 1v. Interpretatio theologica of the Creation and 
Fall of Humanity 
(Genesis 1:24-3:19 ) 
Part 1. Hermeneutical Principles (741c—746d) 
Part 2. Humanity as Created in genere animali of Gen. 1:24a (746d—786a) 
Part 3. Humanity as Created ad imaginem dei of Gen. 1:26-27 (786a—814a) 
Part 4. A Theological Reading of Paradise and the Fall 
(1) The Nature of Paradise in Gen. 2:5-21 (814a-833b) 
(2) Paradise and the Fall in Gen. 2:22-3:11 (833c-845a) 
(3) The Meaning of the Accusations, Curses, and Punishments in Gen. 
312-19 (845a-860c) 


4.4 Book v. The Conclusion of the Hexaemeral Commentary and 

the Meaning of Reditus 
Part 1. The Casting Out of Paradise in Gen. 3:20-24 (859d-865c) 
Part 2. The Meaning of Reditus and its Scriptural Foundations (865c-1020d) 
(There are many subdivisions in this long section, but I will not detail them here 
because they do not directly pertain to the Hexaemeron.) 


5 Major Themes of Eriugena's Reading of Genesis 1-3 


In principio fecit deus caelum et terram—these weighty opening words of 
Genesis encapsulate what Eriugena will unfold as he pursues his hexaemeral 
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navigation.?? The first book of Periphyseon is an exploration of the proper 
understanding of deus. Book 11 deals with caelum et terram as signifying the 
Primordial Causes, but also investigates the meaning of in principio as reveal- 
ing the Trinitarian dimension of divine causality. Creavit/fecit, of course, is the 
nodal term around which the other words pivot. What is creatio, particularly 
creatio ex nihilo? How does creation relate, not only to God, but to time and 
to matter? Eriugena's distinctive teaching on creatio ex nihilo as creation from 
the Nothing that is God, as well his understanding of creatio continua, that is, 
creation as a simultaneous, timeless, and therefore continuous process, dem- 
onstrate his place in the history of hexaemeral interpretation. For Eriugena 
creation is perhaps best defined as conditio aeterna [rerum] in dispensatione 
uerbi (669a). 

As the Irishman begins his exposition of Genesis 13 it is helpful to skip 
ahead to comments he makes later in the course of his treatment of the first 
twenty-four verses of Genesis 1. In his remarks on the second day in Book 111 
he says: "And first it must be said that we now have no intention of saying 
anything about allegorical understandings of moral interpretations, but we are 
trying with God's aid to say a few things only about the creation of the things 
made according to the historical sense (secundum historiam).?^ He repeats 
the same message in commenting on the third day, noting that anyone who 
knows philosophy will discern that the whole of what he has said about the 
first three days is not according to allegory, but rather "the historical narrative 
of the establishment of things...is attached only to the physical [i.e., scientific] 
understanding.?5 To understand what this means we need to advert to Fri- 
ugena's distinctive appropriation of the literal-philosophical and allegorical- 
theological modes of reading scripture. 

Skilled interpreters of the Hexaemeron had long insisted that the literal, or 
historical, sense of the text need not be "historical" in the sense of events that 
actually happened, but could be taken as verbal expressions of philosophical 
truths about the nature of reality. Many (but not all) Christian interpreters 


33 The received text of the Vulgate reads In principio creavit deus caelum et terram, but Eri- 
ugena consistently adopts the Irish reading fecit for creavit (e.g., 545c, 639b, 666d, 671a, 
679c, 690d, etc.). 

34 PP. 11, 693c, CCCM 163, 107: Ac prius dicendum quod de allegoricis intellectibus moralium 
interpretationum nulla nunc nobis intentio est, sed de sola rerum factarum creatione se- 
cundum historiam pauca disserere deo duce conamur. This is the first use of allegoria in 
the Periphyseon. Various forms of the word occur thirteen times; see G.-H. Allard, Johannis 
Scoti Eriugenae Periphyseon: Indices Generales (Montréal: 1983), 23. 

35 PP. 111, 7o5bc, CCCM 163, 124: cui praedictarum sophiae partium narrationem istoricam 
de conditione rerum adiungere debeat—et si non penitus philosophiae expers est, non 
alicui nisi physicae copulabit. See also 705a, 706ac, 707b, 763c. 
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held that the six days of Genesis 1 were not to be read as six twenty-four hour 
periods, but expressed the order in which God created the universe. Other nar- 
ratives, such as the account of Paradise and the Fall, were more problematic, 
due to evident impossibilities in the story (talking serpents?). Many, though 
again not all, interpreters argued that the meaning of such texts called out for 
a "transferral of sense,” a “reading-other” (the root sense of allegoria), that is, 
a spiritual or theological interpretation. John Scottus Eriugena worked out an 
original theory of biblical interpretation to deal with these issues through his 
teaching about the four senses of scripture and the difference between myster- 
ies (mysteria) and symbols (symbola). 

Eriugena expounds his theory of the senses of scripture in the Homilia in 
Prologum Evangelii Iohanni. Chapter 14 sets forth a comparison between the 
four elements of the universe and the four senses of scripture, one based on 
Eriugena's sense of natura and scriptura (the mundus intelligibilis) as the co- 
equal manifestations of the hidden God. In this model historia, the historical 
sense, occupies the mid-point, the way that earth does in the created universe. 
The "abyss of moral understanding" is in the second place, just as the upper 
waters surround the earth. The third element, “the air of natural science that 
the Greeks call pAysike," encompasses the lower two elements and senses.?6 
"Above and beyond all these, the aethery and fiery heat of the heavenly empy- 
reum, that is, of the contemplation of the divine nature, which the Greeks call 
theology, rolls in a circular way. Beyond this no intellect can venture.’>’ Thus, 
what Eriugena is engaged in for most of Books 11 and 111 of Periphyseon is a 
reading of the letter of Genesis 11-24, showing that the historia does not deal 
with events in time but with physica, that is, cosmological analysis of the uni- 
verse. The exception is found in the treatise on the Trinity (556a—615c), sparked 
by his reading of Genesis 11-2. This obviously pertains to theologia.?8 


36 Eriugena explains the difference between physica and ethica in PP. 111, 700b, CCCM 163, 
116: Physica siquidem substantiales naturae rationes, ethica uero rationabiles ipsius uel 
irrationabiles motus considerat. 

37 Homilia in Iohannem 14, in Jean Scot: L'Homélie sur le Prologue de Jean, ed. Édouard Jeau- 
neau, SC 151 (Paris : 1969), 270—72. The text cited is 272, 14-274, 17: Extra autem omnia 
et ultra, aetherius ille igneusque ardor empyrii caeli, hoc est, superae contemplationis 
diuinae naturae, quam graeci theologiam nominant, circumglobatur; ultra quam nullus 
egreditur intellectus. 

38 PP. 11, 599b, CCCM 162, 101: Nunc itaque ad theologiam redeamus quae pars prima est et 
summa sophiae, nec immerito quia aut sola aut maxime circa diuinae naturae uersatur 
speculationem ... 
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Eriugena was not an opponent of the literal sense taken as historical factic- 
ity. “The letter is what the history says was done"?? and it occupies much of the 
Bible for the Irish scholar. He insists that the good exegete needs to be respectful 
of the letter.^? Nevertheless, the historia must remain open to the deeper mean- 
ings of moral, physical, and theological interpretations.*! Additionally, there 
are some biblical texts whose nature indicates that they cannot be conceived 
of as ever really happening in time, but whose littera (i.e., meaningful words) 
are meant to reveal deeper meanings about the a-historical, intelligible world. 
The texts that are both historically factual and possessing of deeper meanings 
Eriugena calls mysteria (allegoria dicti et facti), while those that never hap- 
pened but teach intelligible truths he terms symbola (allegoria dicti sed non 
facti). In keeping with his intellectualist orientation, Eriugena contends that 
the symbola are actually more efficacious in the return to God as pertaining 
to the higher realm.?? The parables of Jesus are examples of New Testament 
symbola, while many narratives in Genesis 1-3, especially in chapters 2-3, are 
Old Testament examples. The account in Genesis 11—26 has a literal, if not pre- 
cisely temporal, meaning, which is why it can be given a “physical” not a “theo- 
logical" reading, although Eriugena did not exclude the moral readings given 
by some of the Fathers. 

Eriugena begins his physical (i.e., cosmological) reading of “heaven and earth" 
by noting one of the fundamental issues of all hexaemeral commentary—the 
conflict of interpretations. “On this passage,” he says, “all the expositors of 
sacred scripture have exercised the keenness of their genius and have given 
various understandings of what the prophet, or rather the Holy Spirit through 
the prophet, wished to be signified by the name ‘heaven’ and what by ‘earth.”43 
He notes three readings: (1) heaven and earth as the whole of reality, intelli- 
gible and corporeal; (2) the initial formlessness of spiritual creatures (heaven) 


39 Commentarius in Iohannem 111, 5, in Jean Scot: Commentaire sur l'Évangile de Jean, 
ed. Édouard Jeauneau, SC 180 (Paris, 1972), 228: littera est quod sancta narrat historia. 

40 See, for example, the attacks on those who do not attend to the letter in PP v, 935d and 
996b, CCCM 165, 106, and 189. 

41 PP. rv, 818a, CCCM 164, 109: uideamus saepissime in diuinae scripturae narrationibus 
multa iuxta rerum factarum ueritatem et historialiter facta et spiritualiter intellecta. 

42 The fundamental discussion of the difference between mysteria et symbola is found in 
the Comm. in Ioh. v, 5-6, ed. Jeauneau, 352-56. See Jean Pépin, “Mysteria et Symbola dans 
le commentaire de Jean Scot sur l'évangile de Jean,’ in The Mind of Eriugena: Papers of a 
Colloquium, Dublin, 14-18 July, 1970, eds. John J. O'Meara and Ludwig Bieler (Dublin: 1970), 
16-30. 

43 PP. 11, 5456; CCCM 162, 212: Quo in loco omnes sanctae scripturae expositors ingenii sui 
acumen exercuerunt diuersisque intelligentiae modis quid caeli nomine quid terrae 
propheta, immo etiam spiritus sanctus per prophetam, uoluit significari exposuerunt. 
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and of material creatures (earth); and (3) the plenitude of the physical uni- 
verse consisting of corporeal heaven and earth.^* Eriugena allows “it would be 
tedious and irrelevant” to introduce more views, and he does not argue for or 
against any of the views presented, but asserts that “his own reasoning” (mihi 
consideranti) leads him to the position that “heaven” signifies the Primordial 
Causes of the intelligible and celestial essences, while “earth” means the Pri- 
mordial Causes of the corporeal world. In other words, “heaven and earth" sig- 
nify the second species of the genus natura. 

The Irishman welcomed the multiplicity of meanings contained in the bib- 
lical texts. Book 1v advances the famous metaphor of the peacock's feather. 
"There are many ways, indeed an infinite number, of interpreting the scrip- 
tures, just as in one and the same feather of the peacock, and even in a single 
small portion of a feather, we see a marvelously beautiful variety of innumera- 
ble colors."45 The exegete needs to be attentive to the varieties of interpretation 
so that he can adapt his reading to the shifts in the biblical text. At the end of 
Book v he says: "Error and extreme difficulty in interpretation are experienced 
by those who adopt one and the same type of exposition without allowing 
for transition to various figurations. For the text of holy scripture is all inter- 
related and is a tissue of indirect and oblique allusions worthy of Daedalus."46 
Nevertheless, because every reading must be consistent with faith, in his Expo- 
sitiones in Ierarchiam Caelestem he claims, “Although the formations of the di- 
vine scripture are varied and very frequently many-formed in a confusing way, 
nonetheless, their understanding is simple and uniform, far from any dissimi- 
larity, into which the highest and only happiness of the rational nature lifts up 
the mind's eye and fixes it to remain therein." Drawing out many meanings 


44 These three views represent those of Philo and the Alexandrian Fathers, the position of 
Gregory of Nyssa, and that of his brother Basil. Eriugena has several later discussions of 
the phrase caelum et terram; see 692bc-693b, and 989bd. 

45 PP. Iv, 749c CCCM 164, 13: Est enim multiplex et infinitus diuinorum eloquiorum intel- 
lectus. Siquidem in penna pauonis una eademque mirabilis ac pulchra innumerabilium 
colorum uarietas conspicitur in uno eodemque loco eiusdem pennae portiunculae. On 
the infinity of meanings, see also 560a, 690bc, 696a, etc. 

46  PP.v,1010b, CCCM 165, 210: Saepissime enim unam eandemque expositionis speciem abs- 
que ullo transitu in diuersas figurationes sequentibus aut error aut maxima difficultas 
innascitur interpretandi. Concatenatus quippe est diuinae scripturae contextus, daedali- 
cisque diuerticalis et obliquitatibus perplexus. 

47 Eriugena, Expositiones in Ierarchiam coelestem, chap. 4, ed. Jeanne Barbet, CCCM 31 (Turn- 
hout: 1975), 66: Quamuis enim formationes diuinae scripturae uarie sint ac multiformes 
sepissime confuse, intellectus tamen earum simplex est et uniformis, omnique dissimili- 
tudine alienus, in quem mentis oculum eleuare inque eum infigere et in eo permanere, 
rationabilis naturae summa ac sola beatitudo est. 
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from biblical texts is perfectly acceptable, as long as they do not conflict with 
the Catholic faith (690bc). 

Eriugena has a number of strategies to deal with the variety of interpreta- 
tions. Sometimes, as here, he merely cites other views and proceeds to argue 
his own. At other times, he adopts a position of exegetical laissez faire, saying 
that many readings are possible (e.g., 693bc). In this connection he often cites 
Paul's text, "Let everyone abound in his own understanding" (unusquisque in 
suo sensu abundet: Rom. 14:5).^? He can allow that a literal reading is possible 
(e.g., 775b, 818a, 829ab, 844a), but he usually prefers a spiritual interpretation 
(e.g, 781cd, 813d-814a, 818a, 833a, 841bc, 859b-860c). There are other places, 
however, where he argues strongly against crudely literal views (e.g., 862a, 
863a). Elsewhere, he excuses the literal readings of some of the Fathers by say- 
ing they were trying to accommodate their audience (e.g., 708b—709b, 739bc, 
986b-987a). Eriugena strives to work-out, or “contrive,” a consensus (consen- 
sum machinari) among the views of ecclesiastical authorities that seem op- 
posed. This strategy was a key practice of Eriugena, who was the first medieval 
thinker to have an intimate knowledge of both Greek and Latin patristic au- 
thors.*9 The theological axiom that divine wisdom was operative both in auc- 
toritas (i.e., scripture and the Fathers) and in recta ratio, and therefore these 
could never be in real conflict, gave Eriugena a mandate to twist his sources into 
configurations and agreements that are often ingenious, if sometimes forced. 

All these approaches are in play as the Irishman pursues his navigation 
through the first three chapters of Genesis. His exegesis of caelum et terram as 
the Primordial Causes of all reality, both intelligible and material, is followed 
by a treatment of Genesis 1:2a (terra autem erat inanis et uacua). Once again, 
he begins by laying out three positions, but rapidly moves on to his own view 
that the earth being empty and void is not a characterization of formlessness, 
but indicates the unknowable perfection of the Primordial Causes of mate- 
rial things (548c—549b). Hence, the mention of the darkness on the face of the 
abyssus should not be taken in a privative sense, but rather in a transcendent 
way. The intelligible Primordial Causes are *Named abyss on account of their 
unfathomable depth and their infinite diffusion through all things...; and they 
have earned the name 'darkness' because of the ineffable excellence of their 
purity.”°° To illustrate that the Primordial Causes can never be known, Eriugena 


48  Forsome places citing Rom. 14:5 to support exegetical freedom, see 814a, 816d—817a, 859b, 
860a, and 1022c. Other passages defend exegetical freedom without citing Paul (e.g., 739c). 

49  Guilio d'Onofrio, "The Concordia of Augustine and Dionysius: Towards a Hermeneutic of 
the Disagreement of Patristic Sources in John the Scot's Periphyseon,’ in EAW, 15—40. 

50 PP. 1, 550c, CCCM 162, 34: Abyssus enim dicuntur propter earum incomprehensibilem 
altitudinem infinitamque sui per omnia diffusionem,..., praeque ineffabili suae puritatis 
excellentia tenebrarum nomine appelari meruerunt. 
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uses human knowing as an analogy, another frequent feature of his discussion 
of creation.?! When we come to know some truth we both express it in outward 
signs and keep it hidden in the mind. So too, the Causes come to expression in 
the created universe (species three), but in their inner reality remain invisible in 
the Wisdom of the Father (551b—552a). Once again, the priority of the apophatic 
approach is evident. 

The Causes, however, are not totally unknown in all respects, as the exegesis 
of verse 2b shows (et spiritus dei superferebatur supra aquas). Like many previ- 
ous exegetes, Eriugena reads this passage as indicating the action of the Holy 
Spirit in creation, but for him this means that the Holy Spirit knows even the 
abyss of the Primordial Causes. "God made them in the beginning," he says, 
"as kinds of foundations and principles of all the natures which are from him, 
and he comprehends them in his supereminent and infinite gnostic power, 
and his Spirit is borne above them not by movement through space but by the 
eminence of his knowledge"? Eriugena takes the opportunity to insist that the 
narrative of Genesis 1 does not mean that one thing was created after another, 
but rather that “all things are eternally in it [God as cause] and were created 
by it at one and the same time" (simul enim ac semel omnia eternaliter in ipsa 
sunt et ab ipsa facta sunt: 553b).5? Hence, all three persons of the Trinity act as 
one cause, although our language speaks of different modes of action: "For the 
Father wills, the Son makes, the Holy Spirit perfects” (553d).5^ A recapitulation 
of his reading of the first two verses repeats the message: “For the holy and in- 
divisible Trinity, by the essence of its excellence and wisdom, is borne over the 
abyss [i.e., Primordial Causes] which it created."55 

Given the fact that the beginning of Genesis reveals the Creator as Trinity, it 
is scarcely a surprise that Eriugena launches into an exposition of the Trinity 


51 Besides this text at 551b—552a, see, e.g., 577ab, 610d—611a, 633b-634a, 658b, and 699c. On 
the analogy of thought and speech as creation, see Werner Beierwaltes, "Eriugena: As- 
pekte seiner Philosophie," in Denken des Einen: Studien zum Neuplatonismus und ihrer 
Wirkungsgeschichte (Frankfurt: 1985), 337—67. 

52 PP.IL, 553a, CCCM 162, 37: Deus nanque ipsas ueluti quaedam fundamenta principiaque 
naturarum omnium quae ab eo sunt in principio fecit, supeminentique infinita sua gnos- 
tica uirtute eas comprehendit, spiritusque eius non locali uehimine sed cognitionis emi- 
nentia eis superfertur. 

53 On the simultaneity of creation, see also PP. 111, 699bd, CCCM 163, 115-16, as well as 708c, 
710C, etc. 

54 At this point Eriugena takes up the issue of the alternate reading of Gen. 1:2b known 
through Basil (spiritus dei fouebat aquas), showing that this is an even better expression 
of the Spirit's nurturing love of creation (554bc). 

55 PP. 11, 555b, CCCM 162, 40: Sancta enim et inseparabilis trinitas infinitae abysso a se con- 
ditae excellentia suae essentiae sapientiaeque superfertur. 
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for much of the remainder of Book 11. We cannot follow all the details, but 
several aspects are important for understanding his teaching on creation. The 
first issue concerns the relation between the Father's begetting of the Word 
and the procession of the Primordial Causes. Were the Causes always in the 
Word and therefore co-eternal, or did the Word precede them so that there 
was a time when they were not (556bc)? Eriugena advances a view close to 
that for which Meister Eckhart was later condemned. Because there can be 
no accident or temporal motion in God, “the generation of the Word by the 
Father does not in any sense precede the creation of all things in the Word by 
the Father but is co-eternal with it.... For at the same time the Father brought 
forth his Wisdom and made all things in it."56 At the end of this discussion, 
however, Eriugena makes an important qualification. The Principle Causes are 
truly coeternal, but *not in all respects co-eternal" (non omnino coaeterna sunt: 
561c). The Causes are co-eternal because they always subsist in God without 
any beginning, but “... they are not in all respects co-eternal with God, because 
they receive the beginning of their being not from themselves but from their 
Creator."57 

Eriugena goes on to set out the need for procession in God (562ab) as the 
prelude for a treatment of the properties of the three persons (562c-566d), 
a discussion rich in the use of scriptural texts. By far the longest section of 
this Treatise on the Trinity concerns the analogies for the Trinity found in hu- 
man nature as created to the image and likeness of God (567a-585d). There 
are two basic Trinitarian analogies: (1) the triad of essence, power, and opera- 
tion (essentia, uirtus, operatio) taken over from Pseudo-Dionysius and Maxi- 
mus and already discussed in Book 1; and (2) the triad of intellect, reason, and 
inner sense (intellectus, ratio, sensus), which is also from Maximus. In his dis- 
cussion Eriugena is attentive to the differences in terminology between the 
Greeks and the Latins as he tries to “contrive a consensus" between the two 
approaches. The substantial nature of the soul (572b) is seen especially in hu- 
man operation, because "the essential existence of the soul is not other than 
being moved substantially" (574b), a principle that Eriugena pursues in a treat- 
ment of the three motions of the soul.5* Finally, he returns to the matter under 


56 PP. 11, 557a, CCCM 162, 42: generationem uerbi a patre nullo modo creationem omnium 
in uerbo a patre praecedere, sed coaeterna sibi esse ... Simul enim pater et sapientiam 
genuit et in ipsa omnia fecit. 

57 PP. 11, 562a, CCCM 162, 48: non omnino tamen deo esse coaeternales, quia non a se ipsis 
sed a suo creatore incipient esse. 

58 The discussion of the motions and operations of the soul lead Eriugena to some digres- 
sions on the creation of body and soul, the nature of the Fall, and the meaning of the fig 
leaves of Gen. 3:7 that more properly belong in Book Iv (see 582c-584d). 
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discussion, the consideration of the Trinity in whose image and likeness we are 
made. Here he introduces one of the distinctive aspects of his apophatic theol- 
ogy—the notion that humanity as the true imago dei must be as invisible and 
as incomprehensible as the divine nature itself. "So," he says, “concerning itself 
the intellect only determines that it is created, but how or in what substance it 
is constituted it cannot understand.”°9 Eriugena will return to this apophatic 
anthropology in Book tv. 

In the present book, however, the apophatic horizon is invoked to set up 
another mini-treatise, this one on divine ignorance (586a—598c), centered on 
the surprising claim that God does not know what he is because he is not a 
“what,” that is, a determinate nature in the created universe (590cd). Eriugena’s 
apophatic theology has been much written about and need not delay us fur- 
ther. It is important to note, however, that God's ignorance of his “whatness” is 
not to be thought of as some kind of privation or defect; rather, “his ignorance 
is ineffable understanding" (ipsius enim ignorantia ineffabilis est intelligentia: 
593c). God can be said to be ignorant in several ways. First, divine wisdom does 
not know the evil found in sinners, because it is not among the things he made 
(596ab). Second, God does not know anything other than what he has created 
and whatare present in the Primordial Causes; third, God does not have knowl- 
edge, in the sense of comprehending “whatness,” of the things that are not yet 
manifest in the effects, although he knows these things in their Causes; and fi- 
nally, God does not know he is in the number of things made and described by 
the ten categories because he excels them all in his ineffability (596bd). God, 
therefore, lies beyond all the things that are and that are not (5982). 

The final section of the Treatise on the Trinity (598c—615c) is devoted to the 
Trinity as the cause of all things, or *one essential cause in three substantial 
causes." Once again, Eriugena seeks to reconcile the positions of the Eastern 
and Western Fathers on the filioque question, that is, whether the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father alone, or from the Father and the Son (as filioque sug- 
gests), or, as he prefers it, from the Father through the Son (e.g., 609b).The last 
brief section of Book 11 (615d—620a) returns to the main subject of the book, 
that is, the Primordial Causes, the second species of the genus natura. This is 
a summary of the various names for the Causes. In dependence on Pseudo- 
Dionysius (sections of De divinis nominibus 5 and u are cited) fourteen names 
are given to the causes, beginning with per se ipsam bonitas (616c). 

Book 111, not unlike Book 11, combines exegesis and theoretical discussions. 
The seventy Migne columns of the first part deal with what can be termed 
"Theological Issues Relating to Creation," while the final fifty-two columns take 


59 PP. 11, 585b, CCCM 162, 81: ita de seipso solummodo diffinit quia creatus est, quomodo 
uero uel in qua substantia substitutus est intelligere non potest. 
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up the exegesis of the first five days. A brief review of the first part shows Eri- 
ugena's penchant for digressions. After a preamble dealing with divine infin- 
ity (619a—622a), he returns to the issue of the Primordial Causes (622a—630), 
discussing the intelligible ordering of the Causes laid down in Dionysius's De 
divinis nominibus. Like Dionysius, he argues for the pre-eminence of Good- 
ness (bonitas) over Essence (essentia) in their order (e.g., 627cd, 628cd). All the 
Causes, to be sure, are one in the Word of God; it is only in their participations, 
that is, their effects, that multiplicity is found. Therefore, the third preliminary 
discussion concerns the nature of participation (630a—634a). Eriugena dis- 
cusses four kinds of participation, the difference between dationes and dona- 
tiones (see James 1:17), and three kinds of virtue. These observations provoke 
the first of three remarkable passages in Book 111 expressing how God both is 
and is made in all created things as theophanies, that is, manifestations of the 
supereminent divine nature. "The motion of the supreme and threefold and 
only Goodness, in itself is immutable, and the multiplication of its simplic- 
ity, and its unexhausted diffusion from itself, in itself, back into itself, is the 
cause of all things, indeed, is all things."6? Eriugena once again appeals to the 
analogy of human knowing to provide some understanding of how all things 
are nothing else but "the appearing of what does not appear" (non apparentis 
apparitio), and the like, but he admits the analogy fails, because the intellect 
takes its thoughts from matter as known through the senses, whereas “the di- 
vine Goodness does not take the matter of its appearing [i.e., creation] from 
something, but from nothing" (634a). This leads Alumnus to pose the question 
of the meaning of nihil: Does creatio ex nihilo mean the privation of all essence, 
or does it indicate "the excellence of the divine superessentiality" (diuinae su- 
peressentialitatis excellentia; 634b)? Exiugena's answer constitutes the famous 
Quaestio de nihilo (634b—690c). 

To the best of my knowledge, this passage is the first explicit appearance in 
Christian thought of the distinction between nihil as privation and nihil as em- 
inence, a distinction that was to have a significant later history in thinkers like 
Eckhart and Cusanus.®! Although Eriugena later cites Dionysius as a source for 


60 PP. 111, 632d, CCCM 163, 22: Summae siquidem ac trinae soliusque uerae bonitatis in se 
ipsa immutabilis motus et simplex multiplicatio et inexhausta a se ipsa in se ipsa ad se 
ipsam diffusio causa omnium, immo omnia sunt (see also 650d). This is followed by the 
famous dialectical text about creation as theophany (633ac) setting forth nineteen char- 
acterizations God's hiddenness as revealed in creation, beginning with non apparentis ap- 
paritio. Comparable dialectical texts are found later in the book (678c—679a, 681b—682a). 

61 —_ In PP. 11 Eriugena had already addressed nihil privative (e.g., 546d, 551c) and the unknow- 
ability of God and the Primordial Causes, but he had not yet spoken of the latter as nihil 
excessive. Much has been written about the Nothingness of God in Eriugena; among the 
treatments, see Donald F. Duclow, “Divine Nothingness and Self-Creation in John Scottus 
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his view of eminent “No-thingness,” the Dionysian texts do not contain such 
a distinction in any clear fashion. Eriugena employs the distinction to effect a 
radical reversal of previous views of creatio ex nihilo. The reversal begins with 
Nutritor admitting that “all the commentators of holy scripture agree that the 
Maker of the universe wished to make whatever he did not from anything, but 
from nothing at all"6? The presumption is that de omnino nihil means absolute 
privation, a view that Eriugena eventually rejects as contradictory and inane 
(679b, 686ab). But he builds his radical argument with care, starting from a 
dismissal of the traditional privative view of nihil by invoking the truth that 
all things have eternally existed in Divine Wisdom (634a—636c). I.P. Sheldon- 
Williams suggests that the remainder of the Treatise on Nothing falls into two 
parts: (1) a tentative alternative answer (636d—666c); and (2) a mature argu- 
ment (666c—690c).9? The twists and turns of these arguments, centering on 
the aporia of how natura can be both eternal and made, are intricate. Alumnus 
continues to push Nutritor (who admits he once was deceived about the mat- 
ter: 649d) to explain how this novel teaching can possibly be true, let alone 
in conformity with recta ratio and scriptural authority. Briefly, all things, both 
visible and invisible, must be eternal in their causes, but made insofar as they 
proceed into their effects (669a—670c). Therefore, creatures are both eternal 
and made; and, what is more, because God creates himself in his theophanies, 
God too is eternal from one perspective and made from another. Nonetheless, 
the two perspectives are really one, only to be distinguished in the realm of 
reason, but not in gnostica contemplatio. The name nihil signifies the “ineffable 
and incomprehensible and inaccessible brightness of the Divine Goodness un- 
known to all intellects, human or angelic,'6* a name which Eriugena explains 
on the basis of texts in Dionysius (682a—684d) and purports to find in scripture 
(685a). He concludes: "So that is the name by which it is necessary to call God, 
who alone is properly meant by the negation of all things that are, because 


Eriugena,” chap. 2 in Masters of Learned Ignorance: Eriugena, Eckhart, Cusanus (Burling- 
ton: 2006), 23-39. 

62 PP. 111, 635a, CCCM 163, 24: Nam et omnes sanctae scripturae expositores in hoc consensi- 
unt, quod conditor uniuersae creaturae non de aliquot sed de omnino nihil quaecunque 
uoluit fieri fecit. This is the text found in versions 1-11 and v of Periphyseon, while versions 
III and rv have paene omnes sanctae scripturae expositores (CCCM 163, 248-49). 

63 Eriugena, Johannis Scotti Eriugenae Periphyseon (De Diuisione Naturae), vol. 3, eds. and 
trans. I.P. Sheldon-Williams and Ludwig Bieler, Scriptores Latini Hiberniae 1 (Dublin: 
1981), 5-11. 

64 PP. 111, 680d, CCCM 163, 88: Ineffabilem et incomprehensibilem diuinae bonitatis inacces- 
sibilemque claritatem omnibus intellectibus siue humanis siue angelicis incognitam ... 
Eriugena repeats this often (e.g., 681a, 684c, 687d—688a, etc.). 
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he is exalted above everything that is said or understood. Who is none of the 
things that are or are not, and who is better known by not knowing."65 

With his sails filled with the winds of these tour-de-force speculations on the 
meaning of creation, Eriugena is ready to return to the task of exegeting the 
hexaemeral text. The remainder of Book 111 (690c—-742b) takes up the cosmo- 
logical reading of the first five days. Eriugena's exegetical ingenuity is evident 
in many particulars, only some of which can be treated here. In commenting 
on “day one" (dies unus: 690c—-693c), he sets out the views of Basil and Augus- 
tine, the first of whom reads the light and darkness of Genesis 1:3-5 as the pro- 
duction of fire, both visible and invisible, while the latter interpreted the verses 
in terms of the creation of the angels. Eriugena favors Augustine's view, but 
he tentatively puts forth his own interpretation, in which "Let there be light" 
is read as "the procession of the Primordial Causes into their effects," and the 
dividing of the light from the darkness is read as the separation of the bright 
knowledge of the effects from the dark knowledge of the Causes (692bd). 

The second day (Gen. 1:6-8) deals with the firmament in the midst of the 
waters and is treated in 693c—698c. All the expositors agree that the firmamen- 
tum is the visible heaven, but they differ about what this term covers.99 Eri- 
ugena is more interested in the problem presented by the waters above and 
below the firmament where Basil and Augustine disagree. Without refuting 
any interpretations, this divergence allows him once again to propose his own 
explanation (694d—696d). Noting that created nature consists of three parts, 
he asserts that the upper waters are the spiritual reasons (rationes spirituales) 
of all things and the lower waters are material bodies. The firmament in their 
midst, then, is a mixture comprising the four simple elements that partake 
of the nature of each extreme. The fact that God calls the firmament heaven 
(Gen. 1:8) allows him to add astronomical digressions on the nature of the stars 
and the sun (697a—698c). 

The third, fourth, and fifth days receive more extended treatments. The 
third and fourth days (710c) describe the lower material parts of the world, that 
is, earth and water (Gen. 1:9-13), and then the higher parts of air and fire are 
set forth in Genesis 1:14-19. The gathering together of the lower waters so that 
dry land can appear again brings up a difference between Basil, who interprets 
the second and third day as recording consecutive events, and Augustine, who 


65 PP. 111, 686d, CCCM 163, 96: Eo igitur uocabulo deum uocari necesse est qui solus nega- 
tione omnium quae sunt proprie innuitur quia super omne quod dicitur et intelligitur 
exaltatur, qui nullum eorum qui sunt et quae non sunt est, qui melius nesciendo scitur. 

66 The three views are: (1) only the outermost revolving sphere; (2) the whole space beyond 
the moon; and (3) the whole void that revolves earth, i.e., the air, the ether, and the outer- 
most sphere (693d—694a). 
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holds that these events “proceeded simultaneously, each according to its ge- 
nus and species and indivisible numbers, from their eternal reasons in which 
they subsist as essences in the Word of God.’®” As usual, Eriugena takes the op- 
portunity to introduce his own understanding of the gathering of the waters, 
arguing that the passage refers to the simultaneous procession of all things 
from their hidden causes in God into their visible effects. Hence, God “did not 
seek places outside himself in which to make, nor did he look for times within 
the intervals of which he could complete his work, but he made all things in 
himself. He is the place of all places, the time of all times, the age of all ages, 
he who worked all things together. Everything was created in the blink of an 
eye."58 Eriugena follows this axiom with a discussion of the nature of corporeal 
bodies and their relation to matter? the qualitative form imposed on matter, 
and the substantial form that is the basis of their existence, which he iden- 
tifies with the “dry land" (700c-704b). God's “seeing that it was good" (Gen. 
110b) is his creation of the universe, since his seeing is identical with his acting. 
Indeed, God sees himself as the goodness of all things, because there is nothing 
outside God (704bc). The last part of the treatment of the third day takes up 
the seed-bearing vegetation and fruit trees of verses 11-12, which Eriugena says 
is the creation of the uis seminum in the Primordial Causes (704c—7052). At 
this point the Irishman interjects a defense of his “physical” reading of the text, 
differentiating it from allegory, because scripture often makes use of metaphor 
and synecdoche in its literal sense (705b—707b).”° 

The discussion of the fourth day (Gen. 114-19), the longest of the treat- 
ments, features a good deal of curious, even tedious, cosmographical detail. 
This day treats the two upper elements, air and fire, in their special creation, 
that is, their procession into effects (710d—711a). For Eriugena the “firmament 
of heaven” in verse 14 signifies the universality of the four simple elements of 
earth, water, air, and fire; all material bodies are composed of mixtures of the 
qualities of these simple elements (7ud—714b). Genesis distinguishes between 


67 PP. 111, 699b, CCCM 163, 115: sed simul ex aeternis suis rationibus, in quibus essentialiter 
subsistent in uerbo dei, unumquodque secundum genus et speciem suam numerosque 
indiuiduos processere. 

68 PP. 111, 699c, CCCM 163, 116: ita neque loca extra se quaesiuit, in quibus faceret, neque 
tempora spectauit, quorum interuallis opus sum perageret, sed in se ipso omnia fecit. Qui 
locus omnium est, et tempus temprum, et saeculum saeculorum. Qui simul operatus est: 
Omnia enim in momento oculi facta sunt. 

69 Matter is defined as mutabilitas rerum mutabilium capax omnium formarum (PP. 111, 701c, 
CCCM 163, 119). 

70 Continuing his reflections on the laws of biblical interpretation he provides a lengthy 
defense of the legitimacy of Basil's literalist reading as an accommodation to his unedu- 
cated audience (707b-710a). 
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the luminaria of verse 14, which are all the stellar bodies, and the duo magna 
luminaria of verse 16, the sun and the moon. There follows a lengthy investiga- 
tion of the distance from the earth to the moon, the size of the earth, and the 
size of the sun and moon, using materials that go back to the Greek scientist 
Eratosthenes (715d—723c). Alumnus complains, “We are spending too much 
time on the fourth day!” (721b), but Nutritor defends his long-windedness by 
saying that even though scripture has nothing to say on these scientific ques- 
tions, divina auctoritas encourages the investigation of the rationes rerum 
(723b, citing Rom. 1:20). Finally, Eriugena returns to scriptural exegesis by giv- 
ing a brief exposition of verses 14 to 19 (726a—727d). 

Genesis 1:20 (Dixit etiam Deus producant aquae reptile animae viventis et 
volatile super terram sub firmamento caeli) represents a new stage in the nar- 
rative, because living soul is mentioned for the first time. Most of the exposi- 
tion of the fifth day (727d—742b) concerns the kinds of souls, especially human 
and animal souls. Once again, Eriugena begins by noting that the creation of 
souls in their Primordial Causes has been implicitly set forth in earlier verses; 
this section concerns the creation of souls in their effects in the third species. 
Although not explicitly mentioned in the Hexaemeron, right reason and the 
authority of Plato and “the best commentators of divine scripture" teach that 
all things share in "Universal life" (generalissima vita: 729a), or Universal (i.e., 
World) Soul. Life therefore is found in all material things, though in different 
ways. After some digressions (729c—732b), he returns to an analysis of Univer- 
sal Life and its divisions, discussing its two genera and four species: rational 
souls, distinguished into angels (intellectualis vita) and humans (rationalis 
vita); and irrational souls comprising sensualis in animals and insensualis in 
plants (732b—733b). Because humans alone possess all four forms of life, man 
is rightly called creaturarum omnium officina, “the workshop of all creatures" 
(733b). 

The final columns of Book 111 take up some ancillary questions. Eriugena ar- 
gues that "living soul" is not mentioned until the fifth day because while many 
forms of soul are implied in the accounts of the previous days, soul was not 
living in the sense of being endowed with sensation before this. This observa- 
tion leads to a consideration of the creation of animals endowed with senses 
and an insistence that even irrational souls share in immortality (736c—739c)."! 
Finally, the Irishman gives a short exegesis of why both birds and fish are said 


71 Eriugena realizes that this view is against the authority of the Fathers, but once again 
adopts the strategy of excusing their views as positions accommodated to their crude 
audience and allows freedom of choice regarding the contrast between himself and the 
patristic sources. 
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to be born from the waters by distinguishing between the upper, more airy 
waters, and the lower waters (739d—742b). The book concludes abruptly with 
Alumnus observing it should have ended long before *had not the great extent 
of arguments held it back" (sí prolixitas rationum non retardaret). 

Book tv of Periphyseon is among the boldest parts of Eriugena's hexaemeral 
investigation.’ Slightly shorter than Book 111, it can be divided into four parts. 
The first (741c—749a) is a preamble on exegetical principles in which Eriugena 
argues that once the interpreter reaches Genesis 1:24 the mode of interpre- 
tation has to change from physica (i.e., cosmological) reading to a properly 
theological reading, that is, an allegorical exposition. The shift is required in 
part because of the exegetical problem of the dual account of the creation of 
humanity, first in genere animali (Gen. 1:24) and then ad imaginem dei (Gen. 
1:26-27). Earlier exegetes had focused on the problem of reconciling Genesis 
126-27 with Genesis 2:7; for the Irish interpreter the latter text is already im- 
plied in man's creation within the genus of animal. How Eriugena resolves the 
problem of the dual creation of humanity, as well as his manner of dealing 
with the mythic elements of the account of Paradise and the Fall, are based 
on three fundamental hermeneutical principles. The first is evident from the 
beginning of Eriugena's hexaemeral voyage—what René Roques called his 
"eternist perspective"? Like Eckhart four-and-a-half centuries later, Eriugena 
insisted that the true understanding of the hexaemeral narrative can only 
come from seeing it from the timeless divine viewpoint of the first and second 
species naturae, not from the misleading world of space and time (e.g., 848ab). 
The second principle is the importance of Paul. The Apostle to the Gentiles 
had little interest in Genesis's cosmology, but much in its anthropology. His 
distinction between the inner and outer man (e.g., 1 Cor. 2:14-15) was a key to 
understanding the dual creation of humanity.” Paul's view of Adam, his Fall, 
and the restoration effected in Christ, the Second Adam, as found in Romans 
5 and elsewhere, was decisive for Eriugena in unlocking the deep symbola 
found in the Genesis account.” The third principle is more daring—the con- 
tention that what seems like an historical account of the beginning of things 


72 My remarks are based in part on my earlier discussion of Book 1v in McGinn, “The Origi- 
nality of Eriugena's Spiritual Exegesis" (see n. 1), 67—72. 

73 Roques, “Genèse I, 1-3" (see n. 2), 209-1. 

74 Eriugena cites 1 Cor. 2:14-15 fives times in Book tv. 

75 According to the "Index Locorum Sacrae Scripturae" at the end of PP. v, CCCM 165, 
869-90, Eriugena references Paul's letters (including Hebrews) 77 times in PP. 1v and 139 
times in PP. v. 
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(protology) is actually a symbolum of the end (eschatology)."9 Eriugena de- 
fends this view by arguing that Paradise is a symbol, or figure of speech, for 
man in his perfect state (e.g., 822ab, 841bc, 863a). Therefore, as he begins the 
discussion of the Fall he states: "The other things which scripture has to say 
about Paradise, although they are introduced by anticipation and as having 
taken place in Paradise, are rather more reasonably understood ... to have oc- 
curred outside after the Fall"? Eriugena is aware of how his position flies in 
the face of most Western expositors. Therefore, at the end of Book 1v (856b- 
860b) he allows for both historical and a-historical readings, while calling on 
what patristic authorities he can muster in his defense. Nonetheless, it is clear 
that he thought right reason calls for an allegorical-theological reading that 
shows that Paradise and the Fall never happened in history, but these symbola 
teach what might have been had the Fall not taken place and what will be in the 
future restoration of all things to the fourth species. Along with the distinction 
between the privative and eminent senses of nihil, this eschatological reading 
of Paradise is the most daring of Eriugena's exegetical breakthroughs. 

The first substantive section of Book Iv (746d—786d) deals with Gene- 
sis 1:24a: Producat terra animam viventem in genere suo. Marshalling a mass 
of scriptural texts, Eriugena says that soul signifies the whole living animal, 
while earth (following the interpretation of day three) means “the totality of 
substantial nature." But terra is a multivalent term in the Bible, so Eriugena in- 
vokes Paul's saying, “Mortify your members that are above the earth" (Col. 3:5), 
to show that earth can mean both the nature created by God and “the body 
of universal sin" we must overcome by the practice of virtue in order that our 
nature may return to its original purity (747bc). In the light of Paul and other 
New Testament texts we see the eschatological meaning of Genesis texts that 
seem to tell us about the beginning. 

Verse 24 mentions genus first and then the species (cattle and reptiles) to 
indicate that man belongs to the same genus as other living things, but differs 
from them in the species of rational animal (748cd, 750a—752c).7? The difficulty 
that Alumnus has conceiving of man as created in the animal genus is solved by 


76 Willemien Otten, “Realized Eschatology or Philosophical Idealism: The Case of Eriuge- 
na's 'Periphyseon," in Ende und Vollendung: Eschatologische Perspektiven im Mittelalter, 
eds. Jan A. Aertsen and Martin Pickavé (Berlin: 2002), 373-87; and Agnieszka Kijewska, 
"Eriugena's Idealist Interpretation of Paradise,” in EB1, 168-85. 

77 . PP.1v, 833bc, CCCM 164, 130: Caetera uero, quae a sancta scriptura de paradiso traduntur, 
quamuis per anticipationem dicta sunt ac ueluti in paradiso facta, plus tamen et ratio- 
nabilius ... extra paradisum et post peccatum fuisse intelligenda. 

78 Jean Pépin, “Humans and Animals: Aspects of Scriptural Reference in Eriugena's Anthro- 
pology,” in EAW, 179-206. 
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Nutritor with another aporia. We need to predicate two seemingly contradic- 
tory statements of man: “Man is an animal” in his body, nutritive force, and ir- 
rational impulses, and “Man is not an animal” in his reason and interior senses 
and motions. For Eriugena this is nothing else but Paul’s teaching about the 
inner and outer man (1 Cor. 2:14-15, 2 Cor. 4:16, and Rom. 7:25). To Alumnus's 
questioning about why God chose to create man ín genere animali, Nutritor an- 
swers that because God wished to make man in his image and likeness, every 
creature, both material and immaterial, must be created in him (763d—764c). 
The exposition of what this claim means reveals much about Eriugena's an- 
thropology.?? An analysis of the significance of the act of understanding shows 
that “what understands is better than what is understood" (766b). Because 
only God's Mind possesses true knowledge of the human mind, Eriugena ar- 
gues that the true definition of man is “a certain intellectual concept formed 
eternally in the Mind of God" (768b), that is, man as found in the second spe- 
cies naturae. Therefore, the human mind exists both on the level of the second 
species and in the third species, that of the created effects. Humans found in 
the third species possess, at least in potency, the concepts of all created things 
andare called to make these actual in their return to God. With regard to mind 
itself, however, another aporia emerges: "The human mind does know itself, 
and again it does not know itself, for it knows that it is, but it does not know 
what it is."5? Here we see the re-emergence of the apophatic anthropology al- 
ready found in Book 11. Although man cannot know his “whatness,” since he is 
not a “what,” he does have knowledge, at least potentially, of all created reali- 
ties, so all created things can be said to be made in man, as Eriugena shows by 
reprising the account of the first five days (781c—785c). Once again, the narra- 
tive order of Genesis needs to be reversed, since it is the consideration of the 
last creation (homo) on the sixth day that reveals the full meaning of the other 
creations found in the first five days. Eriugena summarizes: “So the reason why 
man is introduced at the conclusion of the narrative of the equipping of this 
visible world is that we might understand that all the things whose creation 
are narrated before that of man are universally comprehended within him.”*! 


79 Fora general account, Willemien Otten, The Anthropology of Johannes Scottus Eriugena 
(Leiden: 1991), especially 132-89 on PP. Iv. 

80 PP. Iv, 771b, CCCM 164, 44: Humana siquidem mens et se ipsam nouit et se ipsam non 
nouit. Nouit quidem quia est, non autem nouit quid est. See Bernard McGinn, "The Nega- 
tive Element in the Anthropology of John the Scot,” in Jean Scot Erigéne et l'histoire de la 
philosophie, ed. René Roques, Colloques internationaux du Centre national de la recher- 
che scientifique 561 (Paris: 1977), 315-25. 

81 PP. tv, 782cd, CCCM 164, 60: Proinde post mundi uisibilis ornatus narrationem introduci- 
tur homo, ueluti omnium conclusio, ut intelligeretur quod omnia quae ante ipsum con- 
dita narrantur, in ipso uniuersaliter comprehenduntur. 
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This is a fitting introduction to the second major section of Book Iv (786a— 
814a), which deals with Genesis 1:26a: Et ait, faciamus hominem ad imaginem 
et similitudinem nostram. This section is shorter than the last, perhaps because 
Eriugena has already laid out many of the major features of his anthropology. 
The plural faciamus Eriugena, like most Christian commentators, reads as a 
reference to the Trinity, thus referring back to verses 1 and 2 (786ac). This sec- 
tion of Book Iv takes up a series of related questions: Where is the imago dei 
situated? Why the need for two creations of man? There are also questions re- 
lated to Paradise, and the body and sexuality in which the authority of Gregory 
of Nyssa (and to a lesser extent Maximus) is pitted against Augustine. For Eri- 
ugena, the image of God is not in the body but in the soul taken in a wholistic 
sense (786d—788a), and he says it consists in two principal aspects: its omni- 
presence in the body; and its unknowability (788a). The Irishman then launch- 
es into a series of quotations from Gregory's De imagine on the dual creation of 
humanity (788b—7992). A legitimate question emerges, however, as to whether 
only the first ideal aspect of man's making is in God's image, while the second 
is superfluous. “Did the first creation take place only in the soul apart from the 
body,’ asks Alumnus, “or in soul and body together? If in the soul alone, how 
can it be called man, seeing that man is composed of two natures....?9? Obvi- 
ously, creation in the imago dei must be in both soul and body, so Eriugena 
follows Gregory in postulating two kinds of bodies, a spiritual and immutable 
body in the first creation and a second mutable and variable body made from 
the qualities and quantities of the four elements (801d—803b).9? But this view 
goes against Augustine who held that Adam's body in Paradise was in an an- 
imal form, earthly and mortal (803b—806c). Eriugena makes a valiant effort 
to reconcile his authorities, beginning by invoking his laissez faire exegetical 
principle and then trying to work out a consensus by saying Augustine was 
only talking about the second creation (804c-805b). As he proceeds, however, 
he clearly favors a view close to that of Gregory. The first creation must involve 
some kind of body because man was created in genere animali, but confusion 
arises about the different kinds of bodies when we think of God as doing one 
thing after another. Creation is simultaneous, and the Father is always at work 
(Jn. 5:17). Foreseeing the sin of humanity, “... even before he had sinned God 
co-created the consequences of sin in man and with man,’ so that while mind, 
reason and interior sense belong to the first creation (and even some kind of 


82 PP. Iv, 800a, CCCM 164, 82: Num in sola anima erat, sine ullo corpore? An in anima simul 
cum corpore? Et si in sola anima, quomodo homo appellatus est, cum constet hominem 
esse ex duabus naturis compositum ... 

83 Eriugena had already discussed the spiritual bodies of angels and humans in Book 11 (e.g., 
566b, 571cd). See Valery V. Petroff, "Eriugena on the Spiritual Body,” American Catholic 
Philosophical Quarterly 79 (2005): 597—610. 
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spiritual body), “other things are there on account of the transgression which 
was foreknown and most certain to happen."5^ Among these was the corporeal 
body with its division into male and female. For Eriugena, as for other Neo- 
platonists, sexual distinction into male and female remained a problem.85 His 
basic principle was already evoked in Book 11, where he says homo melior est 
quam sexus (534a)—Human nature in its primordial sense is better than and 
beyond sexuality. Sex exists in the fallen world of the third species of nature, 
but only as a repair mechanism meant to be overcome in the reditus. 

The appeal to the simultaneity of the two creations shows how important 
it is to pay attention to the tenses in the scriptural narrative. Verbs seeming to 
indicate one thing happening after another, carefully considered, really show 
that these things were taking place at the same time. Verbs setting an action in 
the past can often more reasonably be shown to point to what will take place 
in the future. Thus, man was never without sin and mutability of will in the 
world of time and space, nor did Adam and Eve spend any time in the garden 
(808c—-809a). “Very often," Eriugena says, “the divine authority speaks of the 
future as though it had already happened" (809d, 812a). There is often “a mysti- 
cal [i.e., hidden] change of tenses” (mystica mutatione temporum: 810b) in the 
scriptural narrative. Man did not spend any time in Paradise, but humanity was 
created, deviated from the truth, and received the appropriate punishment for 
sin at one and the same moment (812bc). 

The final part of Book rv (814a-860c), as well as the opening of Book v 
(860c-865d), treat Paradise and Man's Fall (Gen. 1:27-3:24) with relative brev- 
ity, given how much discussion was devoted to the Hexaemeron proper. Aware 
of the daring of his interpretations, Eriugena begins with a plea for exegetical 
freedom within the confines of the Catholic faith: "Therefore, let us proceed 
in this business with caution, humility, and moderation in the footsteps of the 
Holy Fathers."56 The appeal to the Fathers is real. This part of Book rv features 
long quotations from the Irishman's favorite sources— Gregory and Maximus 
among the Greeks and Ambrose among the Latins.?? At the end of this section 


84 PP. Iv, 807bc, CCCM 164, 93-4: etiam priusquam homo peccaret peccati consequentia in 
homine et cum homine simul concreauit ... quaedam uero propter delictum praescitum 
atque certissme futurum. 

85 On sexual differentiation, see, e.g., 532b—535a, 795ac, 798b—799c, 807d, 8o9ab, 812c-813a, 
817ad, 836ab, 845d—-847b (a very negative passage). 

86 PP. Iv, 84b, CCCM 164, 103: Ingrediamur itaque caute, humiliter, modeste, sanctorum 
patrum in tali negotio uestigia sequentes. In several places (e.g., 816d, 829ab) Eriugena 
says that he is not trying to refute those who hold a literal interpretation of Paradise. 

87 Augustine is also cited when helpful (814b—815b, 843d—844a, 856cd). Epiphanius is quoted 
(818cd) only to be refuted in the basis of recta ratio (833a). 
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(860a) he will once again emphasize exegetical freedom and the fact that he is 
merely presenting a “likely view” (verisimilius) based on the Fathers. 

This third section of Book 1v addresses three questions: (1) What is Paradise 
as described in Genesis 2:7-20a? (814a-833b); (2) What is the Fall of Genesis 
2:20b-3:1? (833c-845a); and (3) What are the Accusations, Curses and Pun- 
ishments of Genesis 312-19? (845a-860c). Eriugena begins by marshalling the 
authority of Ambrose and Gregory of Nyssa, as well as Paul on the inner and 
outer man (2 Cor. 4:16), to support the view that there are two creations of man 
(817a-818c). Some authorities think therefore that there are two paradises, one 
corporeal the other spiritual, but he does not favor this view, following Paul 
(2 Cor. 12:2-4) in identifying Paradise with the spiritual Third Heaven. The sec- 
ond creation of the sexual distinction into male and female occurred in this 
Paradise as punishment for sin, but also as a symbol of the role of Christ and 
the Church in the return process—an important new note.88 Much of Eriuge- 
na's teaching on Paradise as described in Genesis 2:8-17 (822a—823a) follows 
Gregory's De imagine. The account of the two trees in the Garden is of special 
importance. The first of these Gregory calls the Pan Tree, or "All-Tree" (lignum 
vitae: Gen. 2:9); the second, the "Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil" (Gen. 
2:17), Gregory calls the Gnoston, or Knowable-Tree. The All-Tree is a symbol of 
Christ, who is the food of all humanity formed in his image (819a—820a, 823a- 
824b), while the Gnoston Tree is of a mixed nature, good in itself as something 
created, but representing the evil that pretends to be good and is the source of 
sin (820b—822a, 824b—829b). This interpretation forms the beginning of Eri- 
ugena's explanation for the first sin and man's Fall. Relying on an interpreta- 
tion that goes back to Philo and was used by many of the Fathers ?? Eriugena 
identifies Adam with the mind or reason, the woman Eve with sense, and the 
fruit of the Gnoston Tree with evil masquerading as goodness to which Eve sub- 
mits at the instigation of the Serpent, that is, carnal concupiscence (also the 
Devil).°° Eriugena closes off this discussion with a helpful summary of eight 
essential points for reading Paradise (829b-830a). 

What then is the Fall? Since the second creation, the making of human- 
ity distinguished by sexual differentiation, is the real Fall, Eriugena has to 
backtrack to discuss the two creations on the basis of his key principle that 
the Paradise narrative speaks per anticipationem, that is, by describing events 


88 The reference to male and female as signifying Christ and the Church, also based on Paul 
(1 Cor. 10:4), first occurs in 818b, and is taken up in 833b, 836c, and 837c. 

89 Philo, De opificio mundi L1v-Lv1, 153-160. 

90 This first analysis of the nature of the Fall occurs at 826a—827b. The Fall is discussed often 
and from several viewpoints (e.g., 829b, 837c—-838b, 844b—845a, 848ad, and 852c-854d). 
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as taking place in Paradise conceived of as the planting of the perfect First 
Creation (Gen. 1:26-27a), but that actually happened outside Paradise in the 
second creation of time, space, and sexual difference (Gen. 1:27c, 2:7).?! Once 
again (834bc), he notes the importance of the verbs used: the second creation 
is indicated by verbs in the perfect tense (factus est/formauit: Gen. 2:7), while 
the first creation is indicated by verbs in the pluperfect (Gen. 2:8: plantaverat). 
Adam's naming of the animals (Gen. 2:19-20) indicates the power of humanity 
to know all things, while his sleep (Gen. 2:21), as Ambrose noted, represents 
a turning away from contemplation of God and a turning to temporal things. 
"Since of his own accord he fell asleep (i.e., not unwillingly fell away from the 
dignity of his nature)," says Eriugena, “he acquired the division of that nature 
and a generative process similar to that of the beasts of the field."9? Eriugena 
has a strange reading of Genesis 2:7, where Adam and Eve are described as 
sowing girdles from the leaves of a fig tree to cover their nakedness. The fig tree 
represents the precept given to them by God (Gen. 2:16-17), so, as Ambrose 
taught, a perverse literal reading of divine law is represented by the leaves of 
the fig tree, while the fruit would be a proper spiritual reading (838c-840b). 
The final columns of this section (841b—845a) peter out into a mix of further 
summaries on Paradise and more patristic citations on the nature of the for- 
bidden tree and its fruit. 

The last part of Book Iv turns to the accusations, curses and punishments 
that come after the Fall (Gen. 312-19). What can these mean? Eriugena pro- 
ceeds in a straightforward manner. Adam's attempt to blame Eve for sin (Gen. 
3112) gets turned around (845a-847b). The man of the original creation caused 
sin and therefore sexual differentiation by turning away from contemplation 
of the truth, so it is really his fault! Sex and matrimony are good, but only as a 
necessary second-best in a fallen world (quoting Gen. 1:26-27, and Mt. 19:6). 
Eve blames the serpent (Gen. 3:13), that is, the carnal concupiscence that led 
her (sense knowing) to mislead the man, or mind. The serpent alone is cursed 
(Gen. 314), because God only curses evil or privation, not the good things of 
creation like mind and sense (848c). The belly on which the serpent crawls and 
the earth he eats (Gen. 314) are given moral explanations, as is the enmity be- 
tween the serpent and the woman (Gen. 3:15).?? An important shift in Eriugena's 


91 Eriugena also emphasizes how Scripture makes use of anticipation (Greek Aysteron 
proteron; Latin praeposterum) in 837a—-838b. This section contains a review of all the 
events of the narrative that should really be read as consequences of sin. 

92 PP. Iv, 836b, CCCM 164, 134: Quoniam uero sponte dormiuit (hoc est suae naturae digni- 
tate non inuita lapsa est), sui diuisionem et ad similitudinem pecorum propagationem 
consecuta est. 

93 Eriugena continues to insert summaries of his teaching along the way (e.g., 852c-854d). 
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interpretive strategy begins at Genesis 316b where he reads a passage of the 
protological narrative, God's telling Eve that she will be under Adam's power 
and he will control her, as a promise of eschatological restoration—"Here the 
divine voice promises the restoration of the natural order of human nature 
and the return to the condition in which it was first created."?^ The restoration- 
ist agenda is also found in Genesis 3:19 where God tells Adam that he will eat 
his bread in the sweat of his brow until he returns to the earth from which he 
was taken. “For such a length of time,” says Eriugena, “your face, that is, your ra- 
tional enquiry into truth, will sweat from the efforts of your purgation in action 
and knowledge, until you return to the earth from which you were taken, that 
is to say, into the immutable stability of the Primordial Causes, from which you 
derive your origin."95 

By rights Eriugena should have ended Book tv with the final section of his 
hexaemeral voyage, the interpretation of the expulsion from Paradise in Gen- 
esis 22—24, especially verse 22: “Now therefore (nunc ergo), lest he extend his 
hand (ne forte mittat manum suam), and take of the Tree of Life, and eat and 
live forever..." The Irishman prefaces Book v with a brief section on this text 
(859d—865b), probably because he reads it as the strongest hexaemeral foun- 
dation for the doctrine of the return to the fourth species naturae that is the 
subject of this long book. Discussing verse 22 Eriugena says: “I think no atten- 
tive reader could doubt that however the words are taken they contain the 
promise of the return of human nature to its first state.” Eriugena bases his 
case squarely on recta ratio, arguing that a literal reading of the text is inconsis- 
tent, illogical, even absurd. The particle ne (lest) must have an interrogative not 
a negative sense, being read as “May he not at some time extend his hand and 
take of the Tree of Life?"?" Yes, of course, he may—and he will in the providen- 
tial goodness of God. Eriugena finds the message underlined in the introducto- 
ry phrase nunc ergo, which he reads as expressing divine compassion on fallen 


94 PP. Iv, 855b, CCCM 164, 161: In hoc loco naturalis ordinis humanae naturae restitutio di- 
uina uoce promittitur et in antiquum statum conditionis reuersio. 

95  PP.1v, 858b, CCCM 164, 165: Tanto tempore in purgationis tuae per actionem et scientiam 
laboribus sudabit uultus tuus (hoc est rationabilis inquisitio ueritatis), donec conuertaris 
in terram de qua sumptus est, hoc est in soliditatem incommutabilem primordialium 
causarum, ex quibus originem ducis. This last part of Book rv includes yet more discus- 
sion about whether these narratives are to be read historically, allegorically, or a combina- 
tion of both (856c—857a, 859a-860b). 

96  PP.v, 861a, CCCM 165, 3: Nemini tamen uim uerborum clare intuentium in dubio, ut arbi- 
tror, erit quin reditum naturae humanae in suam antiquitatem haec uerba, quoquo modo 
sint ordinata, repromittant. 

97 Donald F. Duclow, “Denial or Promise of the Tree of Life? Eriugena, Augustine and Gen- 
esis 3:22b,” in Masters of Learned Ignorance (see n. 61), 85-100. 
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humanity (862bc). Even the expulsion itself of verses 23-24 is really a mes- 
sage about the return. Paradise is man's own nature and the fall does not mean 
a final exile of humanity from its first ideal state. By placing the Cherubim, 
which Eriugena reads as signifying the variety of kinds of knowledge, in front 
of Paradise, God is giving fallen humanity the means for regaining knowledge 
of its proper self and returning to where we in one sense already are (863b- 
864b). What is more, Cherubim can also signify the Word of God, just as the 
sword in the hand of the angel does. The fact that the text says that the angel 
and the fiery sword “guard the path to the Tree of Life" refers to the Tree which 
is Christ, who also said, "I am the way, the truth, and the life" (Jn. 14:6). Eriuge- 
na's long journey on hexaemeral seas has a fitting Christological conclusion, 
one whose inner significance is explored in detail in the remainder of Book v. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Suspended between Cosmology and Anthropology: 
Natura’s Bond in Eriugena’s Periphyseon 


Willemien Otten 


1 Introduction and Afterword 


The fact that Pope Honorius 111 decreed in 1225 that all extant copies of the 
Periphyseon be sent to Rome to be burned cannot be repeated enough. For it 
not only imperiled the work’s reception but definitively changed its course of 
interpretation. For this reason this article commences with what is perhaps as 
much an afterword as an introduction. Truth be told, the Periphyseon was not 
widely read until its condemnation in 1225, as there seems to have been more 
of a mystique associated with the proclaimed incisiveness of its Irish author 
than that the work exercised traceable influence on the history of thought, 
whether philosophical or theological.! Following Pope Honorius’ censure, and 
notwithstanding the work’s continuing dissemination through its astute 12th- 
century summary in Honorius Augustudonensis' Clavis Physicae,? the Periphy- 
seon would not be read and studied much until the publication of its first print 
edition in 1681 by Thomas Gale,’ the original of which based on ms. Trinity Col- 
lege O.5.20 can be found in Cambridge's Trinity College library. Gale's edition, 
today available in a handsome facsimile from 1964,* inevitably made the index 


1 Aninteresting example of this mystique is Berengar of Tours's attribution of the contested 
position on the eucharist of Ratramnus of Corbie, whose biblical character he wanted to 
discuss with his opponent Lanfranc, to Eriugena; see Toivo J. Holopainen, Dialectic and The- 
ology in the Eleventh Century (Leiden: 1996), 111. For a broad overview of Eriugena's position, 
see Paolo Lucentini, Platonismo medievale: Contributi per la storia dell'Eriugenismo (Florence: 
1979), 5-75- 

2 SeeHonorius Augustodunensis, Clavis Physicae, ed. Paolo Lucentini, Temi e Testi 21 (Rome: 
1974). See also Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 5—75; and Stephen Gersh, "Honorius Au- 
gustudonensis and Eriugena: Remarks on the Method and Content of the Clavis Physicae," in 
ER, 162-73. 

3 Mention should be made here of Cusa's annotations on Periphyseon I as well as on the Clavis 
Physicae. See Werner Beierwaltes, “Eriugena und Cusanus,” in ER, 311-43; and Lucentini, Pla- 
tonismo medievale, 77-124. 

4 See Eriugena, Joannis Scoti Erigenae De divisione naturae libri quinque diu desiderati: Ac- 
cedit appendix ex Ambiguis S. Maximi Graece et Latine, ed. Thomas Gale, PL 122, ed. Heinrich 
Joseph Floss (1853; repr., Frankfurt: 1964), 87-100. 
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of forbidden books of the Catholic Church. Given the rapidity with which the 
printing of books outdid the copying of manuscripts, however, such a post- 
medieval ban did not have the same deleterious effect. Interestingly, the index 
expired in the 2oth century, which is also the era in which Eriugena's Periphy- 
seon began to make its remarkable come-back. 

Such ironies aside, it seems the Periphyseon's excision from the medieval 
intellectual tradition in 1225 severely hindered Eriugena's integration into a 
larger history of thought, not only medieval but also beyond; for while cer- 
tain elements of his cosmology and anthropology are undoubtedly present in 
medieval thought, their presence cannot be attributed primarily to Eriugena's 
particular articulation. It seems indeed as if the work's reception was nipped in 
the bud, abrogated before it could seriously begin. Maybe the legendary story 
from William of Malmesbury adopted by Gale best captures the dilemma with 
which the work presents us. Narrating, by all accounts fictitiously, how Eriuge- 
na moved to England late in life, William of Malmesbury details how his stu- 
dents there, irritated by their master's cleverness, stabbed him to death with 
their pens.5 William's vignette cleverly associates the failure of comprehension 
with opposition and hostility, resulting, in crisp medieval fashion, in violence 
and death. If we transfer this vignette to the cultural plane, it seems fair to say 
that throughout its history the Periphyseon has more often than not met with 
habitual marginalization, tacit dismissal or, what may be worse, the silence 
of outright neglect. Being generally poorly understood, it was also never in- 
tegrated into any overarching intellectual paradigm nor are there, conversely, 
any extant medieval intellectual paradigms that have been influenced by it. 

While the achievement of such integration in the early 21st century may 
perhaps seem an artificial move, incurring the possible charge of atavism, I 
consider the attempt to do so, however belated, an absolute prerequisite to 
reach not only a better understanding of the Periphyseon but also of early-me- 
dieval thought. For this there is no better way than to place the work back in its 
original Carolingian context. My primary aim in doing so, however, is neither 
to reverse the effect of censure nor to privilege the work's immediate historical 
framework for any particular philosophical or theological reading. Rather, my 
goal is to puncture the Periphyseon's aura of idiosyncrasy to unravel the mys- 
tery of its formidable dynamism. 

For a dynamic work it is, meandering as it does over close to 600 columns in 
the Patrologia Latina without much of an apparent structure or clearly laid-out 
preconceived trajectory. Not surprisingly, therefore, scholars tend to see the 


5 See Eriugena, Joannis Scoti Erigenae de Divisione Naturae Libri Quinque diu desiderati, ed. 
Gale, 100a-d: a pueris quos docebat graphiis perforatus, animam exuit tormento gravi et ac- 
erbo ... amaram mortem obiret. 
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Periphyseon as a patchwork, often mined for patristic source material, but far 
less often studied for its skillful handling and independent command of these 
same sources. In general, Carolingian texts are frequently considered sourc- 
es of second-hand knowledge. While there is some truth to that judgment, it 
overlooks the utterly relaxed tone, the self-evident confidence as well as the 
playful authority with which Eriugena has set up his project on nature, how- 
ever rambling it may appear on the outside. This particular combination of 
features is an important reason why I consider the Periphyseon's program to 
think through the reality of everything, including God, a deeply Carolingian 
project.9 In all this the decision to call this undefined whole and everything 
that goes on inside it by the deceivingly simple name of natura is an absolute 
momentous one. It is also uniquely Eriugena's own." 

From the outset, the most straightforward way to approach the Periphyseon 
then is to take it for what it is: a Carolingian artifact; as such it is a treatise that 
historically is not unlike, for example, Theodulf of Orléans’ Opus Caroli.5 The 
latter, formerly known as the Libri Carolini, is also a massive tract, in which 
the author posits an independent judgment on (read: rejection of) image wor- 
ship for the West vis-à-vis the Greek East that he subsequently daringly and in- 
genuously elaborates. Although there are clear differences between these two 
works written more than sixty years apart, with Theodulf writing his treatise 
at the request of Charlemagne and Eriugena writing of his own accord,’ I con- 
sider their similarities both striking and convincing. 

Both Theodulf, a Visigoth from Spain, and Eriugena, an Irish immigrant, 
come from the periphery of the empire. Both seem to have used their distance 


6 Foran earlier attempt to phrase this position, focused mostly on the relationship between 
the De diuina praedestionatione and the Periphyseon, see Willemien Otten, “Eriugena’s 
Periphyseon: A Carolingian Contribution to the Theological Tradition,’ in £AW, 69-93. I take 
a more elaborate position, which I echo here, in my "The Texture of Tradition: The Role of the 
Church Fathers in Carolingian Theology," in The Reception of the Church Fathers in the West 
from the Carolingians to the Maurists, ed. Irena Backus (Leiden: 1997), vol. 1, 3-51. 

7 One should keep in mind that universitas would have been the Boethian go-to alternative, 
which Eriugena consciously chose to override. See on this Dominic O'Meara, "The Concept 
of Natura in John Scottus Eriugena (De divisione naturae Book I)" Vivarium 19 (1981): 126-45. 
One should also realize that interest in comprehensive topics was not unique to Eriugena. 
See e.g. Hrabanus Maurus, De rerum natura (De universo), PL 111 (Paris, 1864), 9-614, a medi- 
eval encyclopedia within an exegetical framework. 

8 See Theodulf of Orleans, Opus Caroli Regis Contra Synodum (Libri Carolini), eds. Ann Free- 
man and Paul Meyvaert, MGH Concilia 2, Supplementum (Hannover: 1998). See further Ot- 
ten, "The Texture of Tradition,” 9-24. 

9 While it is true that Theodulf was asked to compile a patristic dossier against icon worship 
by Charlemagne, Eriugena was asked to write De praedestinatione by bishop Hincmar of Rhe- 
ims. It seems commissioned works reflect Carolingian authorial personality equally well. 
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to the royal court as an opportunity to freely shape the intellectual opinion of 
the court, which in the aftermath of the fall of the Roman Empire was meager- 
ly filled. Both Theodulf and Eriugena, moreover, do not seem to be held back 
by any qualms of intellectual deference. Instead, they give it their all, which 
means lashing out against the Greeks for Theodulf and, sixty years later, engag- 
ing in exactly the reverse for Eriugena, who always preferred Greek to Latin 
opinions. In both cases, an unspoken intellectual resolve similarly underlies 
and animates their polemical attitude and audacious claims. Extending far 
enough to hold together their array of sources and quotations in a synthesis 
of sorts, albeit a largely personal one, this resolve aims above all at hammering 
out a credible intellectual position for the West, the first of its kind in the post- 
Roman era. And while their respective individual positions are constructed 
from borrowed sources, these possess an integrity, authority, and even a Ro- 
manesque beauty that are peculiarly their own. 

Treating the Periphyseon as a Carolingian artifact as I do here provides a 
powerful analytical advantage as well. Instead of seeing otherness as the 
Periphyseon's exclusive defining characteristic, a tempting default option giv- 
en its early excision from the history of (medieval) thought, it makes for a far 
more concrete analysis rooted first and foremost in how the work presents it- 
self to us. Indeed, if not treated as a patchwork, we often find the Periphyseon 
described as an eastern rather than a western work, a gnostically infatuated 
or semi-pelagian construct rather than an Augustinian one, with alterity both 
upholding its reputation of aloofness and prefiguring its later condemnation. 
Rarely do we see the Periphyseon considered a single narrative that reflects, if 
not the mores and sources of its time, then at least the author's intellectual 
reaction to them. While in what follows I shall use the Periphyseon’s histori- 
cal character as a Carolingian treatise as my anchor point, I do so neither to 
try and rein in its expressiveness nor to predetermine any analytical outcome. 
Taking the Carolingian component seriously will be a helpful step in explain- 
ing the role of anthropology and cosmology in Eriugena's thought and an indis- 
pensable one as I try to explain how natura cements the Periphyseon's integral 
connection between them. 


2 The Periphyseon's Cosmology 


Eriugena's Periphyseon has long been known by its Latin title, used also by 
Thomas Gale, of De diuisione naturae. While this qualifies the work as a cos- 
mological treatise of sorts, the correctness of that title has recently been dis- 
proved by Edouard Jeauneau, editor of the standard critical edition of the 
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Periphyseon.'? According to Jeauneau, the notion of division only applies to 
the first section of the work's first book, and does not cover the work's overall 
structure, let alone that it should dictate its interpretation. Hence, we do best 
to table the familiar Latin title and replace it with Eriugena's self-chosen title 
of Periphyseon or "About Natures." With the notion of division dropped, the 
work's stand-alone title, latinized as De naturis, has an even more cosmological 
ring to it. 

The awareness of the work's correct title and all that it entails is of enor- 
mous importance for a proper interpretation of the Periphyseon's cosmology. 
It teaches us three things that are important to know about the work. First, it 
tells us that despite the dominance of Eriugena's overarching concept of na- 
tura, on which I comment just below, it is a work about natures in the plural, 
as that is what the original Greek title indicates; second, that these natures, 
whatever they may be, must have a connection with the concept of natura as 
Eriugena coins it, and thus with the remarkable and unusual twofold division 
(into being and nonbeing) and the fourfold division (into species) by which he 
constitutes it; and third, that the connection between natura and the natures 
it comprises, which at least in the case of the fourfold division is that of genus 
and species, is not limited to division, as division is only one of the four scien- 
tific approaches with which Eriugena was familiar; as we see shortly, he men- 
tions them all in the opening of his De diuina praedestinatione. There is much 
to be elaborated here, and in what follows I use the above three points to walk 
us through the meaning and resonance of nature/natures in the Periphyseon. 
This has conceptual but also procedural relevance, inasmuch as it sheds more 
light on the Periphyseon's cosmology as an integral intellectual project with a 
distinct beginning and ending. 

While the Periphyseon's title De naturis suggests multiple creatures or species 
of creatures, the focus of its opening sentence is squarely on natura as an over- 
riding concept; in fact, it is the largest entity of which Eriugena can conceive. 
Dominic O'Meara has ascribed Eriugena's preference for natura as a compre- 
hensive term to capture all of reality rather than, say, its Boethian equivalent 
universitas to his affinity with Dionysian thought, as Dionysius was known to 
call the whole of reality by the composite expression of “the things that are and 


i0 See Edouard Jeauneau's comments in PP. 1, CCCM 161, v-xi. See also Edouard Jeauneau, 
"La conclusion du Periphyseon: Comment un dialogue devient un monologue,” in Divine 
Creation in Ancient, Medieval, and Early Modern Thought: Essays Presented to the Revd Dr 
Robert D. Crouse, eds. Michael Treschow, Willemien Otten, and Walter Hannam (Leiden: 
2007), 223-34. In a further correction Jeauneau no longer considers the Greek title Periph- 
yseon the abbreviation of Peri Physeon Merismou, as if that were somehow the original 
Greek underlying the Latin De diuisione naturae; on this see PP. 1, CCCM 161, ix. 
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the things that are not." In conformity with this, Eriugena's first and twofold 
division divides natura into being and nonbeing. There is residual Boethian in- 
fluence here as well. Boethius had linked being and being understood in one of 
his definitions of natura aimed at clarifying Chalcedonian Christology. Even as 
he preserves that link, Eriugena, unlike Boethius, includes in natura, which is 
his signature equivalent of Boethian universitas, also nonbeing and not being 
understood. Moreover, Eriugena does not just import from Dionysius the ca- 
paciousness of the expression “the things that are and the things that are not,” 
but he overlays it with the particular Dionysian valuation of negation, whereby 
the "things that are not" are seen as above rather than deprived of being. Thus, 
in his highly hybridic conception of natura, Eriugena distinguishes between 
the things that are, to the extent that they can be understood by the mind and 
the senses, and the things that are not, to the extent that they surpass them. As 
Eriugena sets out to investigate reality by coining natura as the most holistic 
concept possible, endowing it with a rational criterion from the start, he does 
so primarily, it seems, to make space in it for what cannot ever be understood, 
namely God.! 

Natura as Eriugena's programmatic cosmological concept emerges as a ge- 
nus based on a constitutive division, namely the division between being and 
nonbeing. While this division seems close to the traditional Christian divide 
between creation and creator, we should by no means assume it to be identi- 
cal with it.! For Eriugena, being and nonbeing do not assign ontological aside 
from epistemological status, since they are after all coterminous with what can 
and what cannot be understood. This makes them ultimately dependent on the 
perspective of the beholder, which corresponds with the way in which Eriuge- 
na has introduced the rational criterion in the first division. The upshot of this 
becomes clear when, in a later paragraph, Eriugena gives five different readings 
of being and nonbeing. In each of these so-called modes of interpretation the 
difference between them is more one of manifestation versus hiddenness than 
of fixed hierarchy; in fact, the second mode of interpretation foregrounds the 
relativity of being and non-being by seeing being and its inverse alternately as 
affirmation or negation of what is higher vis-à-vis what is lower.? 


11 See O'Meara, "The Concept of Natura,” 126-45. For a more elaborate discussion of Eri- 
ugena's dependence on Boethius, see also Willemien Otten, "Nature as Religious Force in 
Eriugena and Emerson,’ in Religion: Beyond a Concept, ed. Hent de Vries (New York: 2008), 
354-67, esp. 356-58. 

12 For example, it appears angels might qualify as non-being, for although they are created 
beings, they surpass the human mind. 

13  SeePP.1, 443a-446a, CCCM 161, 5-8. The first is the same as the constitutive difference be- 
tween being and nonbeing of the first division, while the second mode of interpretation 
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After the first constitutive division, a twofold one, Eriugena presents us with 
another one. In a move designed to complicate the traditional Christian rela- 
tionship between creator and creature, Eriugena divides the established genus 
of natura into four species. The title Periphyseon or De naturis likely references 
these four species, but may extend to the individual natures or creatures mak- 
ing up these species as well. They are, in order, (1) natura creans et non creata, 
meaning God as uncreated creator, (2) natura creans et creata, meaning the so- 
called primordial causes or what Augustine calls seminal reasons, (3) natura 
non creans et non creata, meaning created reality as extended through space 
and time, and finally, (4) natura non creans et non creata, by which Eriugena 
refers to God in a state of rest after creation. Compared to the first division, 
these four species offer a second division of reality, along with a tour d'horizon 
of that reality, adding texture and depth to Eriugena's cosmology. For rather 
than exploring causality along the pattern of Aristotle's four causes (efficient, 
formal, material and final), ^ the four species suggest kinetic development of 
and within natura itself, a subtle but steady progression from God as uncre- 
ated, efficient cause to God as uncreated and uncreative final cause. While 
causality does play a role, perspective and an attendant pliability trump its im- 
portance. Through their development, the four species of natura heighten and 
energize the force of the concept as a whole, even if each species does so under 
a particular guise and for a limited duration. Ultimately God's creation and its 
workings must come to a halt, or so it seems, after which the genus natura finds 
itself in a position of eternal rest. Eriugena, not unlike Origen and Gregory of 
Nyssa, seems to subscribe to the idea of cosmological apocatastasis, a general 
return of all things, but there is no evidence in his work that the unfolding of 
the four species would ever resume. 

The dynamism of natura derives in part from the animating force of na- 
tura's two divisions, the first into being and nonbeing and the second into the 
four species. As the first chapter of De diuina praedestinatione makes clear, 


sees the affirmation of what is higher as negation of what is lower and vice versa; the 
third mode regards material, visible creation as being and creation in its causes as nonbe- 
ing; the fourth philosophical mode sees sempiternal intellectual existence as true being 
versus generated and fluctuating existence as nonbeing, while the fifth anthropological 
mode sees humanity in the dignity of God's image as being and after the fall in a state of 
nonbeing. For an interpretation of these modes of interpretation, see Willemien Otten, 
"Eriugena, Emerson, and the Poetics of Universal Nature," in Metaphysical Patterns in Pla- 
tonism: Ancient, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern Times, eds. Robert M. Berchman and 
John F. Finamore (2007; repr. Wiltshire, Eng.: 2014), 123-37. 

14 This is the case, for example, in the 12th century Hexaemeron by Thierry of Chartres, De 
sex dierum operibus; see on this Willemien Otten, "Nature and Scripture: Demise of a Me- 
dieval Analogy,” Harvard Theological Review 88 (1995): 272—76. 
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however, division is only one of four scientific methods or parts of philosophy 
that Eriugena identifies, complemented as it is by definition, demonstration, 
and analysis or resolution.!5 While I will not go into the details of the Greek 
scheme that lies behind Eriugena’s fourfold setup, he explains that these four 
methods are combinable into two pairs, namely division and resolution on 
the one hand and definition and demonstration on the other. Yet for Eriugena 
only the first pair really counts. This means that division cannot be thought, 
and cannot be carried out, without the mirroring movement of resolution or 
analysis. As he will elucidate later on, the steps through which the return takes 
place are exactly the same steps of the second, i.e., fourfold division, the only 
difference being that they are now folded back in reverse order. If we try to 
project the logical schema of division and return onto natura's four species 
as stages of temporal unfolding, however, the fit is not a perfect one. After all, 
once God as creator (first stage/first species) creates the primordial causes 
(second stage/second species) that unfold into spatio-temporal creation (third 
stage/third species), it is from that third species that the process of return must 
commence. This means that spatio-temporal creation should in accordance 
with the Periphyseon’s strict correspondence between procession and return 
fold back first into the primordial causes (fourth stage/second species) be- 
fore returning back to the uncreative God (fifth stage/fourth species). While 
Eriugena chooses not to superimpose a temporal or historical ordering on his 
fourfold logical ordering, in the same way as he chooses not to conform natura 
to the familiar dyadic schema of creator and creation, the double role of the 
primordial causes is particularly important. After all, their role is pivotal not 
just cosmologically, for the generation of creation, but also anthropologically, 
as it secures the success of return, as we will see in the next section. 

Given that the methodological pair of division and return structures an oth- 
erwise near-endless meandering work, there are moments in the Periphyseon 
where that structure is punctured and all that is carefully built up seems sud- 
denly swallowed up in a divine abyss. A striking example occurs in PP 11.528b: 


M[aster]. But suppose you join the creature to the Creator so that you un- 
derstand in the former nothing save Him who alone truly is—for nothing 
apart from Him is truly called essential since all things that are, are noth- 
ing else in so far as they are, but participation in Him who alone subsists 
from and through Himself—, you will not deny then that Creator and 
creature are one? 


15 See Eriugena, Iohannis Scotti De diuina praedestinatione liber 1, 1, ed. Goulven Madec, 
CCCM 50 (Turnhout: 1978), 5-6. 
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S[tudent]. It would not be easy for me to deny it. For it seems to me ri- 
diculous to resist this reduction. 


M. So the universe, comprising God and creature, which was first divided 
as it were into four forms, is reduced again to an indivisible One, being 
Principle as well as Cause and End. 


S.I see that we have meanwhile said enough about the universal division 
and unification of universal nature.!6 


I have earlier drawn attention to the lurking pantheism of this passage, as na- 
tura's four species disappear into and consequently become God.!” But my 
concern here is rather different. Harking back to my introductory historical 
observations I want to convey how Eriugena appears ready at any moment to 
sacrifice a structure that he so carefully set up simply by reverting everything 
back to the divine whence it came. This signals that the divine is not merely 
the faraway endgoal of return but functions also as a kind of search engine for 
natura throughout, one through which Eriugena not only controls the work's 
beginning and ending but through which he can scour and take stock of na- 
tura in full flight, so to speak.!® This befits the majestic status of the divine, 
which continues to tower above creation even as it unfolds and manifests itself 
through natura's four species. Yet more seems to be at issue. After all, the unas- 
suming and casual way in which Eriugena introduces the above passage: just 
suppose that.... (Quid si?), opens the door for the possibility that the Periphy- 
seon's tour de force, whether pantheistic or not, is in the end a playful but also 


16 PP. 11, 528b, CCCM 162, 7: N[utritor]. Quid si creaturam creatori adiunxeris, ita ut nil aliud 
in ea intelligas nisi ipsum qui solus uere est? Nil enim extra ipsum uere essentiale dicitur, 
quia omnia quae ab eo sunt nil aliud sunt in quantum sunt nisi participatio ipsius qui a 
se ipso solus per se ipsum subsistit. Num negabis creatorem et creaturam unum esse? 
A[lumnus]. Non facile negarim. Huic enim collectioni resistere uidetur mihi ridiculosum 
esse. N. Vniuersitas itaque quae deo et creatura continetur prius in quattuor ueluti formas 
diuisa iterum ad unum indiuiduum, principium quippe causamque finemque reuocatur. 
A. De uniuersali uniuersalis naturae diuisione et adunatione interim satis dictum uideo. 

17 See Willemien Otten, “Eriugena on Natures (Created, Human and Divine): From Chris- 
tian-Platonic Metaphysics to Early-Medieval Protreptic,” in Philosophie et théologie chez 
Jean Scot Érigéne ed. Isabelle Moulin, Collection de l'Institut d'études médiévales de 
l'Institut Catholique de Paris (Paris: 2016), 113-34. 

18  Iseeasimilar desire to take stock driving the long excursion on nothingness in PP. 111. See 
on Eriugena's De nihilo, Michael A. Sells, Mystical Languages of Unsaying (Chicago: 1994), 
34-62. 
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a carefully orchestrated experiment, which is only par for the course in light of 
the dialogue's pedagogical function. 

While, cosmologically, one may be tempted to regard such experimental 
passages as a casualty of the work's flawed organization, I cannot help but de- 
tect a surer hand guiding the conditional phrase "suppose that....,” one which 
exhibits the same sturdy Carolingian resolve also found in Theodulf and ex- 
presses it with similar audacity. We find an even more crucial but easily over- 
looked instance of such playful audacity at the Periphyseon's very beginning. 
As Eriugena sets up his first constitutive division of natura into being and non- 
being, into what can and what cannot be understood, it is easily overlooked 
that he introduces it with the formulaic Ciceronian expression: often as I pon- 
der (saepe mihi cogitanti)? Not only does he thus preface the first division of 
natura as a thought exercise but, to the extent that the division into being and 
nonbeing is constitutive of natura as his overall concept, it seems he qualifies 
the Periphyseon's entire investigation as such.?? What the upshot of this pref- 
ace is and how it affects the criterion of rationality underlying natura’s first di- 
vision, i.e., relativizing it, shifting its perspective, or even undermining it, only 
continued close reading can resolve. 

Yet regardless of how one evaluates the Periphyseon's opening phrase, care- 
ful scrutiny of it only enhances the impression that the work is a deeply cogi- 
tative project, more so in my view than a metaphysical or contemplative one. 
In that respect it foreshadows the equivocity of language that connects An- 
selm of Canterbury's meditation Redemptio Humanae Vitae with his dialogue 
Cur Deus Homo, albeit that the aspect of monastic enclosure that conditions 
and anchors Anselm's thought is lacking.?! This difference notwithstanding, 
the Periphyseon betrays a similar intellectual openness, an eagerness to experi- 
ment with fixed genres even in the face of great difficulty. This cogitative at- 
mosphere colors the Periphyseon's cosmology, inasmuch as it appears that, in 


19  SeePP.r 441a, CCCM 161, 3: Saepe mihi cogitanti diligentiusque quantum uires suppetunt 
inquirenti rerum omnium quae uel animo percipi possunt uel intentionem eius super- 
ant primam summamque diuisionem esse in ea quae sunt et in ea quae non sunt horum 
omnium generale uocabulum occurrit quod graece 9 YCIC, latine uero natura uocitatur. 

20 Fora broader interpretation of medieval religion as mental exercise, see Willemien Otten, 
"Religion as Exercitatio Mentis: A Case for Theology as a Humanist Discipline,’ in Christian 
Humanism: Essays Offered in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt, eds. Zweder R.W.M. von Martels, 
Alasdair A. MacDonald, and Jan R. Veenstra, Studies in Medieval and Reformation Tradi- 
tions 142 (Leiden: 2009), 59-73. 

21 This also means that in the end reason and affect are not separated in Eriugena's text, 
which despite its more monumental and digressive nature is in that respect comparable 
to what M.B. Pranger has called the poeticality of Anselm's thought. See on this M.B. 
Pranger, The Artificiality of Christianity: Essays on the Poetics of Monasticism (Stanford: 
2003), 107-35. 
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addition to being a comprehensive concept and one that offers a tour of reality, 
in the end natura marks as much the arena of Eriugena's thought as that of 
God's creative activity. Which of these two realms takes priority is not always 
clearly distinguishable, thereby compounding a crisp understanding of what 
natura and, by extension, cosmology really stand for in the Periphyseon. Such 
confusion, while perhaps not deliberate, is at the same time not altogether un- 
welcome for Eriugena who, seeing himself more as the helmsman on nature's 
ship than as a traditional cosmologist, adopts a personal responsibility for na- 
tura's safe return to God. 

A powerful citation from the opening of PP rv summarizes his predicament, 
while underlining at the same time how the work's experimental attitude is 
indeed, if not predicated on Eriugena's daring resolve, then certainly propelled 
by it: 


S. Let us spread sail, then, and set out to sea. For reason, not inexperi- 
enced in these waters, fearing neither the threats of the waves nor divaga- 
tions nor the Syrtes nor rocks, shall speed our course: indeed she finds it 
sweeter to exercise her skill in the hidden straits of the ocean of Divinity 
than idly to bask in smooth and open waters, where she cannot display 
her power. For in the sweat of her brow is she to get her bread (that is, the 
Word)—so she is commanded—and to till the field of Holy Scripture, 
prolific as it is of thorns and thistles (that is, a thin crop of interpretations 
of what is divine), and to follow with the unflagging steps of investiga- 
tion the study of wisdom, closed to those who spurn it, ‘until she find 
the place for the Lord, the tabernacle of the God of Jacob; that is to say 
until, the grace of God leading and helping and aiding and moving her 
by frequent and assiduous study of the Holy Scriptures, she may return 
and reach again that which in the Fall of the First Man she had lost, the 
contemplation of Truth; and reaching it she may love it, and loving it she 
may be abide in it, and abiding in it she may there find her rest.?? 


22 PP. Iv, 744a-b, CCCM 164, 5: A. Tendenda uela nauigandumque. Accelerat nanque ratio 
perita ponti, nullas ueretur minas, nullos anfractus syrtesue cautesue formidat, cui delec- 
tabilius est in abditis diuini oceani fretibus uirtutem suam exercere, quam in planis aper- 
tisque otiose quiescere, ubi uim suam non ualet aperire. In sudore enim uultus sui panem 
suum iussa est uesci, terramque sanctae scripturae, spinas et tribulos (hoc est diuinorum 
intellectuum exilem densitatem) sibi germinantem studiumque sapientiae spernentibus 
inuiam assiduis theoriae gressibus lustrare, “donec inueniat locum domini, tabernacu- 
lum deo Iacob," hoc est, donec ad ueritatis contemplationem, quam lapsu primi hominis 
perdiderat, frequenti litterarum diuinarum laboriosoque studio, ducente et adiuuante et 
cooperante et ad hoc mouente diuina gratia, redeundo perueniat, perueniendo deligat, 
deligendo permaneat, permanendo quiescat. 
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These words, not coincidentally uttered by the younger, less experienced 
discussant, betray how Eriugena relishes his experimental project, as if active- 
ly seeking its daredevil thrill.?? At the same time, the focus on reason as the 
helmsman on natura's ship, replacing what in patristic sources would have no 
doubt been the incarnate Logos? connects this passage subtly back to the 
Periphyseon's opening division with its foundational role for human reason. 
This connection will be further explored in the section on anthropology, to 
which I shall now turn. 


3 Eriugena's Anthropology in the Periphyseon 


Eriugena's anthropology, the second theme of this article, is intimately con- 
nected with his cosmology. Since natura's division is based on what human 
reason can and cannot understand, human discretion occupies a role of great 
distinction. According to the above passage, human reason is especially re- 
sponsible for the return, arguably the most dangerous part of the Periphyseon's 
journey. In general, each of natura's four species corresponds to one of the 
Periphyseon's books. Due to the prolixity of their topic, however, both Books 
IV and v are devoted to the theme of return,” which includes a funneling 
through the primordial causes of all things, as mentioned. 

While the Periphyseon's last two books on the return stand out because of 
their anthropological focus, which becomes a Christological one in PP v, they 
also stand out because of their hexaemeral form. Were the Periphyseon's first 
three books largely philosophical or dialectical, in the middle of PP 111 Eri- 
ugena switches genres as the work develops into a hexaemeral commentary.?6 
And although Eriugena made pertinent comments on Genesis before, likening 


23 In an insightful essay called “L'effort, le labeur,” Jeauneau highlights reason's thrill as 
original to Eriugena, and the opposite of the Disticha Catonis Iv, 33 commented on by 
Remigius of Auxerre which preferred cautious rowing to open seas. Jeauneau points out 
how both the navigational and the agricultural setting of this passage highlight the need 
for effort. See Édouard Jeauneau, Quatre themes érigéniens (Montreal: 1978), 47—59. 

24 See PP. Iv, CCCM 164, xxviii. In Eriugena, as in patristic sources, the wind would be the 
Holy Spirit. But he does not adopt the idea that the church is the ship, presupposing rath- 
er that it is natura on her way to return. 

25 In Versio 4 of PP. Iv, 744a, CCCM 164, 181, it is commented that due to its prolixity book Iv 
is pushed into book v; cf. also PP. Iv, CCCM 164, lviii. 

26 See PP. 111, 690b, CCCM 163, 101: Sed prius de senaria quantitate dierum intelligibilium, 
in qua deus opera sua fecisse legitur, si quod promisimus implere debemus, breuiter 
dicendum... 
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the primordial causes to the role of the Holy Spirit hovering above the waters,?" 
he did not do so in methodical fashion. With PP 111 especially devoted to lit- 
eral exegesis,?? Basil's Hexaemeron Homilies among its main sources, PP rv will 
feature an allegorical interpretation of the sixth day, which is the last day of 
creation and which culminates in the creation of man. 

It is noteworthy that the return commences at the moment of humanity's 
creation, as one may have expected it to begin at the moment of its fall.?9 
Whether this disjunction is deliberate or echoes a pause in Eriugena's com- 
position of the work is less important than the radical way in which it impacts 
natura's unfolding.?? For although Eriugena accepts the Augustinian tradition 
of original sin, it is clearly not the salvation-historical hinge for him on which 
the fate of humanity, or of the entire cosmos for that matter, pivots. We can 
explain his divergent position in part by his great interest in the tradition of the 
Greek fathers. As demonstrated by Edouard Jeauneau, the Periphyseon cites 
2596 of Gregory of Nyssa's On the Making of Man, a text which Eriugena had 
translated himself as Sermo de Imagine but to which he also had access in the 
translation of Dionysius Exiguus; in PP Iv then, one in ten pages has Gregory 
asits author.?! Ambrose also counts as one of the Greeks for Eriugena, for while 
he wrote in Latin he is steeped in the Christian-Platonic tradition of Philo and 
Origen. By contrast, Athanasius plays no role, perhaps because he did not write 
a Genesis commentary. 

From his switch to the Hexaemeron genre in PP 111 onwards Eriugena keeps 
a steady focus on Genesis, almost as if disciplining his thought in this man- 
ner, with the exegetical focus guaranteeing that the Periphyseon moves forward 
even if its arguments appear convoluted. Throughout, however, Eriugena is 
careful not to alienate patristic tradition or undermine its consensus,?? even 


27 | See PP. 11, 552c ff., CCCM 162, 36ff. 

28 See PP. 111, 693c, CCCM 163, 107: [about the second day] Ac prius dicendum quod de alle- 
goricis intellectibus moralium interpretationum nulla nunc nobis intentio est, sed de sola 
rerum factarum creatione secundum historiam pauca disserere, deo duce, conamur. 

29 Equally interesting is the fact that the creation of humanity on the sixth day does not 
crown processio for Eriugena but sets in the reditus instead. See Willemien Otten, The 
Anthropology of Johannes Scottus Eriugena (Leiden: 1991), 11617. 

30 Jeauneau points out that PP. 1-111 circulated separately. But with its majestic literary intro- 
duction PP. rv represents also a new anthropological start of his Physiologia, which comes 
to replace the term Periphyseon here. See PP. iv, CCCM 164, lvii-lviii. 

31 See PP. rv, CCCM 164, xli-xlii. 

32 The term that Eriugena devises for this is that of consensum machinari (PP. 1v, 804d, CCCM 
164, 89). See also John J. O'Meara, "Magnorum virorum quendam consensum velimus 
machinari’ (804d): Eriugena's Use of Augustine's De Genesi ad litteram in the Periphyseon,” 
in Eriugena: Studien zu seinen Quellen, ed. Werner Beierwaltes (Heidelberg: 1980), 105-16. 
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if he generally prefers Greek to Latin opinion. Yet his loyalty to scripture and 
the fathers notwithstanding, the interpretation that results cannot fail to strike 
one as distinctly and recognizably his own. 

Anthropologically speaking, however, it is also a stratified one. Close reading 
of PP rv reveals three distinct levels on which Eriugena engages the status of 
human beings.?? To articulate Eriugena's anthropological position most fully, 
I first lay out these three levels, as his position is best considered an amalgam 
of all three. In the following and final section, I reintegrate anthropology and 
cosmology to draw some conclusions about their relevance for the meaning of 
natura. 


34 Humanity as Natura Creata 

The first and most straightforward anthropological level regards human be- 
ings as objects of natura creata. On this first literal-exegetical level Eriugena 
projects a formal and external approach to the human being; created on the 
sixth day in paradise, humanity belongs to the third species of natura creata et 
non creans.?* What this object status entails for humanity is best captured by 
Eriugena's statement in PP Iv, 763c: ... “because he [scil. God] wanted to create 
him [the first man] in such a way that he would be a kind of animal in which to 
manifest his expressed image" (...quia ita uoluit eum condere, ut quoddam ani- 
mal esset, in quo imaginem suam expressam manifestaret). While the human 
being is created together with other animals on the sixth day, Eriugena makes 
clear that the fact that God created him in his own image lifts man above 
the other animals. His careful arguments bring out humanity's simultaneous 
equality and inequality with the quadrupeds. Being a quadruped but the only 
one to walk erect, human beings crown God's spatio-temporal creation, while 
the epithet of imago dei underlines their separate, elevated status. 


For a broader framing of this problem, see Giulio d'Onofrio, "The Concordia of Augustine 
and Dionysius: Toward a Hermeneutic of the Disagreement of Patristic Sources in John 
the Scot's Periphyseon;' in EAW, 115-40. 

33 For the analysis of these three levels I have relied on my Anthropology of Johannes Scottus 
Eriugena, 119-89. A different division of the three exegetical parts of PP. rv is given in Ber- 
nard McGinn, "The Originality of Eriugena's Spiritual Exegesis,’ in BH, 55-81. For McGinn, 
Eriugena portrays homo in a first section (Iv, 749a—786a) as created in the genus animal; 
in a second section (1v, 786a-814a) he portrays man as imago Dei, reinterpreting Gen 
11-24 as theologia rather than physica, while in a third section (Iv, 814a-860c) he focuses 
on the proper understanding of homo to exegete paradise and the fall in Gen 2 and 3. 

34 Eriugena comments in this vein in PP. 1v, 744b—762b, CCCM 164, 5-30 (PL 121, Chs. 3-6), 
and continues the same line of argument again in PP. iv, 786c—814b, CCCM 164, 65-103 (PL 
121, Chs. 11-5). See Otten, Anthropology, 132-53. 
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3.2 Humanity as Imago Naturae 

After Eriugena's literal exegesis on the first anthropological level, which in- 
cludes some dialectical exercises emphasizing that human beings both are and 
are not animals, the second level is allegorical.?5 On this metaphorical level 
humanity is considered an image of the cosmos, an imago naturae so to speak, 
inasmuch as all of nature is reflected in it. Humanity is rational like the angels 
and even closer to God than they are, for according to a favorite phrase from 
Augustine's De uera religione “no creature is interposed between the mind by 
which we know the Father and the truth through which we know Him,’*6 but 
it also retains its animal status, remaining anchored in earthly reality. While 
Eriugena, following Gregory of Nyssa's aversion, was loath to embrace the term 
microcosm, that is in fact how humanity functions.?" 

Just as humanity is anchored in earthly reality, however, so allegory is 
grounded in the Genesis narrative. In his attempt to elaborate a vision of hu- 
manity as the reflection of the cosmos at large, Eriugena must make sense of 
the second creation story and its aftermath in Genesis 2-3. There God plants 
Adam in paradise, finds him a partner by fashioning him a wife, only to have 
the first couple disobey his orders by eating from the Tree of Knowledge of 
Good and Evil. It is important to realize that the Hexaemeron does not end 
with the sixth day as a day of glory, but with Adam and Eve's subsequent expul- 
sion from the Garden of Eden as punishment for their fall. Eriugena's challenge 
is to account for this narrative of tragic downfall without having it detract from 
humanity’s status as imago naturae, that is, without letting it derail the prog- 
ress of natura on its way to a full return with God. 

To do so he equates humanity not just with the world at large, but concen- 
trates more and more on its paradisiacal core-identity, following Ambrose for 
whom ^... paradise is nothing other than man himself" (...nihil aliud esse para- 
disum nisi ipsum hominem, PP 1v, 815c). Wanting to protect the integrity of 
paradise, which functions as a moral-cosmic stand-in for humanity's undefiled 


35 His reflections on this anthropological level range from PP. 1v, 814b-860c, CCCM 164, 
103-68 (PL 121, Chs. 16 to 27); see Otten, Anthropology, 153-72. 

36 See Augustine, De uera religione 55, 113: inter mentem nostram qua patrem intelligimus et 
ueritatem per quam ipsum intelligimus nulla interposita creatura est. Eriugena refers to 
this passage in PP. 1v, 759c and 790d, CCCM 164, p. 27 and 71. 

37 In fact, the term microcosm is un-Eriugenian. Only Versio 4 uses the term in PP. Iv, 4, 
7936, CCCM 164, 395, in along quotation from Gregory of Nyssa's De hominis opificio where 
Gregory critiques the term. See on this also PP. rv, CCCM 164, 23-4, and Willemien Ot- 
ten, "Anthropology between Imago Mundi and Imago Dei: The Place of Johannes Scottus 
Eriugena in the Tradition of Christian Thought," in Augustine, Other Latin Writers, eds. 
Frances M. Young, Mark J. Edwards, and Paul M. Parvis, SP 43 (Leuven: 2006), 459-72. 
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dignity, Eriugena either dismisses or explains away certain problematic fea- 
tures of the garden story in Genesis. For him certain events about paradise 
narrated in scripture truly occurred only after humanity’s exile. Judging gender 
division to be a nonessential human characteristic, furthermore, as “man is 
better than sex" (homo melior sexu),?8 Eriugena concludes that Adam's sleep 
sent by God to create Eve took place outside paradise. The same applies to the 
first couple's eating from the wrong tree. Adducing other scriptural examples 
of prolepsis, such as the opening of the graves at the earthquake in Matt. 27: 
50—3 before Christ's resurrection, which Eriugena thinks could have only hap- 
pened thereafter?? he wards off any attacks on the dignity of humanity's un- 
defiled nature. 

His account culminates in the claim that God did not forbid humanity ever 
to eat from the Tree of Life but, by contrast, holds out the promise that one day 
it may, whereby Eriugena turns the protology of paradise into an eschatology.^? 
The main features of humanity's still-to-be-realized paradisical identity are: 
that it is unsexed, as sexual division only affects humanity's superadded body 
(corpus superadditum), and that it retains its status as imago naturae with its 
mediating responsibility for the return, of itself as well as of all of creation. 
Eriugena's allegoresis of paradise as human nature does not just allow him to 
sidestep the problem of the fall, but effectively turns humanity's path of return 
into an open-ended course of procession, as it goes forward unimpeded to- 
wards a welcoming divine horizon. 


3.3 Humanity as Imago Dei 
While through deft exegetical helmsmanship Eriugena has managed to over- 
come the fall as an interpretive hurdle in scriptural narrative, it presents a more 


38 Eriugena strongest statement to this effect is found in PP. 11, 534a, CCCM 162, 14: "Man 
is better than sex, for male and female are not names of his nature, but of its partition 
through disobedience, whereas ‘man’ is the special name of his nature.” (quia homo me- 
lior est sexu; masculus siquidem et femina non sunt nomina naturae sed partitionis eius 
per praeuaricationem, homo uero specialis ipsius naturae appellatio est.). 

39 See PP. iv, 837a-b, CCCM 164, 136; see also, Otten, Anthropology, 163-64. 

40  Afrststatementto this effect is found in PP. iv, 809b, CCCM 164, 96: "Therefore that praise 
of the life of man in Paradise must refer rather to the life that would have been his if he 
had remained obedient than to that which he only began to spend and in which he did 
not continue." (Proinde plus, ut arbitror, laus illae uitae hominis in paradiso referenda est 
ad futuram ei uitam, si oboediens permaneret, quam ad peractam, quae solummodo in- 
choauerat, nec unquam steterat.) A stronger eschatological turn is found at the beginning 
of PP. v, 861a, CCCM 165, 3, where God's prohibition that man eat from the Tree of Life is 
turned into a promise. See on this Willemien Otten, "Eriugena's Dialectic of the Return," 
Harvard Theological Review 84 (1991): 409-12 and n. 30. 
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difficult problem on the third and deepest level, namely that of human knowl- 
edge and self-knowledge. In one of the Periphyseon’s lengthy excursions we 
find Eriugena probing man's role as the reflective subject of nature. Although 
his reflections remain centered on the return as the problem at hand, what 
he says in this section about the possibility and limitations of human knowl- 
edge cannot fail to impact it while also affecting his position as author of the 
Periphyseon. These chapters on fallen human knowledge and self-knowledge 
are particularly revealing because Eriugena is forced to go outside the exegeti- 
cal mold here to comment, however briefly and indirectly, on the status of his 
own project. While Eriugena is not one to engage in double-entendre, there 
is a kind of resonance to his words here that we do not find elsewhere in the 
Periphyseon. 

Ihave labeled this third level the theophanic approach to human nature be- 
cause he wants to bridge the distance between creation and creator by locating 
human nature on a more comparable higher plane. The example of this level 
is found in a most unusual definition of human nature, namely that of man as 
an intellectual notion that is eternally made in the divine mind (.... Possumus 
ergo hominem definire sic: homo est notio quaedam intellectualis in mente diuina 
aeternaliter facta, PP 1v, 768b). It is here that humanity makes its entrance on 
the level of the primordial causes. 

Eriugena's definition requires further analysis on a few points. By bringing 
creator and creation closer together he obviously hopes to further the pros- 
pects of return. If we recall that the primordial causes are an imaginary fourth 
step between the third step/species of spatio-temporal creation and the fifth 
step/fourth species of God as final cause, the definition of human nature as a 
primordial cause can be seen as a major step towards return. At the end of PP 
v Eriugena sketches an eight-step process of return, whereby in a fivefold pro- 
cess all created beings return first to human nature in its status as primordial 
cause, after which they unite with God as air is transformed into light (reditus 
generalis); in a subequent threefold process, the elect of the human beings re- 
turn individually to God (reditus specialis).*? 

Much more so than the identification of human dignity with paradise, how- 
ever, the idealizing definition of human nature as a primordial cause raises sig- 
nificant questions about humanity's corporeal status, and in its retinue, about 
the materiality of cosmos and creation. If humanity is an eternal notion in 
the divine mind, what does that say about humanity's status as an embodied 
spatio-temporal being and, in connection, about its moral responsibility for 


41 This section is found in PP. Iv, 762b—786c, CCCM 164, 30-65 (PL 121, Chs. 7-10). 
42 See Otten, “Eriugena’s Dialectic,” 414 and 417-18. 
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sin, i.e., its expulsion from paradise? It appears as if, for Eriugena, humanity’s 
fallen status manifests itself especially in curtailed self-knowledge. As an eter- 
nally created primordial cause, humanity should possess perfect transparency 
in a seamless merger of knowledge of the world and self-knowledge. Given 
that in actuality humanity is incapable of such transparent (self-)knowledge, 
the question arises whether this is to be blamed on its embodied existence, on 
its fallen and sexed and gendered state outside of paradise, or on other, more 
coincidental factors, such as the unequal distribution of human intellect. 

Faced with such questions, Eriugena makes a series of crucial decisions that 
affect the interpretation of the Periphyseon. Thus, he holds that humans are ra- 
tional creatures regardless of whether they exercise their rational ability, do so 
imperfectly, or are prevented from doing so, say, in case of mental disability.^? 
This is an important decision, and should not be confused with the individual 
differentiation that Eriugena posits later on concerning the theophanies that 
the elect will see at the end of time based on a mixture of grace and merit. 
While humans will not all have the same endpoint, they do all have the same 
starting position. In the absence of human self-knowledge, Eriugena embraces 
the premise that knowledge of external objects for historical embodied human 
beings depends on the right use of reason (recta ratio), which compensates for 
their lack of intellectual vision. While prone to detours, abstraction, division 
and analysis, recta ratio nevertheless allows human beings to attain verisimili- 
tude, even if not undiluted truth. 

The nettlesome question that then arises is why human beings do not have 
perfect self-knowledge, and why it is ratio, and not intellectus, that should 
guide us through the turbulent sea. While the reality of humanity's corporeal, 
animal status placing it below the angels hampers its intellectual vision, the 
Periphyseon's anthropology makes it more plausible that, through sin, human- 
ity's connection with its original, spiritual status as primordial cause has been 
severed, allegorically symbolized by Adam's ejection from paradise. This leaves 
little chance for the mental cloud to be lifted until the return is realized. In a 
move typical of Eriugena's procedure in the Periphyseon, however, while subtly 
interconnecting the different anthropological levels just sketched, it appears 
these two shortcomings—humanity's suboptimal intellectual status and its 
sinful nature—merge, forging a lasting commitment in Eriugena to hold on 
to humanity's scriptural honorific of imago dei. While human beings painfully 


43 See PP. iv, 767c, CCCM 164, 38: Non enim uerisimile est deum ad imaginem et simili- 
tudinem suam creasse mentem, cui naturaliter peritia atque disciplina non ingenita sit; 
alioqui non esset mens, sed bruta quaedam irrationabilis uita. 
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experience in their daily lives that they are inadequate knowers, as imagines 
dei they yet remain knowers, even divinely commanded ones. 

Throughout PP rv then the motto of imago dei has the greatest hold on Eri- 
ugena's anthropology: it takes over the definition of humanity; emasculates sin 
to the extent that it does not affect humanity's dignity but only the corpus su- 
peradditum; and, what is more, it becomes a beacon guiding humanity's tem- 
pestuous course back to God. Falling outside the standard Platonic hierarchy 
that goes from spiritual to material and from the one to the many, humanity's 
status as created in God's image allows human beings to lead both a corpo- 
real life like the animals and have intellectual understanding like the angels. 
Instead of getting trapped in a scholastic dilemma about whether angels or 
humans are closer to God qua intellect, or making humanity passively reflect 
the world at large, Eriugena seizes on the epithet imago dei to elevate human- 
ity above the angels, if not in terms of ontological hierarchy then certainly in 
terms of cosmic efficacy. In Eriugena's view, humanity's limited knowledge and 
inadequate self-knowledge do not signify what is lost, thereby detracting from 
its dignity, but allow him to map out more precisely how far it still has to go, as 
the full glory of its dignity has yet to be revealed. 

Whereas the first anthropological level described humanity's corporeal, 
animal status and the second described its enormous paradisiacal potential, 
in a way the third level combines these two, with the limitations of the first 
level used by way of reality check to rein in any overblown paradisiacal aspira- 
tions of the second. As Eriugena has been known to do more often, for example 
when deliberating whether humanity actually existed in paradise before the 
fall^* here also we see him collapse what is ideal (humanity's prelapsarian, 
spiritual, sinless state) with what is real (its postlapsarian, sexed and gendered, 
embodied, sinful existence). Far from reflecting compromise or defeat, such 
collapses indicate how he accepts reality while broadening its horizon at the 
same time. 

To reach the final goal of bringing human nature, and all of nature in its reti- 
nue, back to God, Eriugena elects the epithet of imago dei to guide his course. 
It now remains to be seen how humanity acquits itself of its task of return and 
where that leaves natura. 


44 This seems to have been the case in Gregory of Nyssa but not in Eriugena. See on this Éd- 
ouard Jeauneau, "La division des sexes chez Grégoire de Nysse et chez Jean Scot Érigéne," 
EE, 341-64. 
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4 Natura as Conversation: Cosmology, Anthropology, and 
Christology in Eriugena 


In this final section I want to bring the Periphyseon’s cosmology and anthro- 
pology in closer conversation with each other. The central tension underlying 
the Periphyseon, endangering its progress, especially that of return, but also in 
some way animating it, is caused by the notion that human nature is at once 
the crowning moment of natura, its apex, and its nadir, the point where natu- 
ra's cosmological unfolding, i.e., its journey of procession and return, threatens 
to go wrong. With the Periphyseon caught up in the problems of its own set-up, 
the situation in which Eriugena finds himself is indeed a nettlesome one. Giv- 
en that Eriugena displays a perspectival approach to natura and has deployed 
a stratified anthropology, there may even be more than one solution to the 
problem at hand. Below I will discuss two possible solutions, one of which I 
believe to be preferable. 

The first solution is the Christological one. Under the terms of this solution, 
in which Eriugena is heavily indebted to Maximus Confessor, Eriugena calls 
humanity not just imago dei but borrows the Maximian term officina omnium 
(workshop of creation).*5 This designation, a more dynamic rendition of the 
microcosm-idea, regards humanity as a command center for all of creation, 
which is represented in it. Upon this Maximian reading of the Periphyseon, 
the role of Christology becomes key, for it is only through Christ's mediating 
powers bestowed upon humanity as officina omnium that all the fault-lines in 
creation, all its divisions, can be overcome and healed. Eriugena quotes Maxi- 
mus Confessor extensively in PP 11 (processio) and seizes on humanity’s desig- 
nation as officina omnium especially in PP v (reditus). 

The main take-away from Maximus’ Christological approach for the interac- 
tion between anthropology and cosmology in the Periphyseon is that the vari- 
ous divisions and differentiations running through the cosmos are good in and 
of themselves, inasmuch as they reflect divine order. Once they become infect- 
ed by human sinfulness, however, they turn into rifts with a fragmenting effect. 
At the heart of all creaturely rifts lies the sexual division of humanity, which as 
a direct consequence of the fall can only be overcome through the resurrection 
of the incarnate Christ. In his risen, unmarried state, Christ heals humanity’s 
sexed and attendant gendered status by transcending it; from there, based on 
his physical solidarity with humanity and, given its status as officina omnium, 
with all of creation, he heals and overcomes the split between paradise and the 


45 See especially PP. 11, 530d, CCCM 162, 10: Nulla enim creatura est a summo usque deorsum 
quae in homine non reperiatur, ideoque officina omnium iure nominatur. 
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inhabited globe, between earth and heaven, between sensible and intelligible 
reality and, finally, between created and uncreated being.^9 Crucial in all this is 
that Christ's healing work impacts all of creation, remedying much more than 
humanity's sinfulness alone. 

A bit of background on Maximus is helpful here. Keen on avoiding any sus- 
picions of Origenism, Maximus posits material creation (including its various 
divisions) as good for divinely ordained. Perhaps for that reason, and further 
enhanced by his Aristotelianism, Maximus does not highlight the division be- 
tween body and soul, which is not a scriptural one, subsuming it instead under 
the higher division between sensible and intelligible reality. For Maximus then, 
unlike for Origen, the return does not require one to retrieve a deeper spiritual 
reality underneath material creation. Instead, Maximus embraces Christ as a 
unified spiritual and corporeal conduit who restores humanity to its position 
of officina omnium, and thereby sanctifies all of creation. In this cosmologi- 
cal rescue operation restored humanity plays an important role. Maximus's 
Christology has direct cosmological consequences, inasmuch as he sees Christ 
both as the heart of creation, because by adopting human nature Christ flows 
into all of creation, and its goal, because humanity's healing mediated through 
Christ's resurrection sets in motion the unification of the entire cosmos, and 
beyond that, the union of the cosmos with Godself.^? Yet Maximus’ Christol- 
ogy requires considerable human cooperation hors texte. Since it is a coopera- 
tive Christology, it necessitates an ethos of asceticism, for it is only through 
humanity’s constant prayers and celebration of the sacraments that progress 
in the salvation of the cosmos can be made. Given that humanity’s sinfulness 
consolidated creation’s precarious divisions as seismic fault lines, humanity’s 
constant, ascetic vigilance after Christ’s resurrection is imperative to undo the 
harm that was done and prevent it from reoccurring. Only humanity’s contin- 
ued conversion, therefore, can secure the cosmic efficacy of Christ’s healing. 

Precisely the latter element appears to be lacking in the Periphyseon. The 
beautiful and rightly famous prayer in PP v notwithstanding,*® there is no 


46 On Maximus’ five divisions, see Ambiguum 41, 1-3 (1305a-d), in On Difficulties in the 
Church Fathers: The Ambigua, trans. and ed. Nicholas Constas, 2 vols. (Cambridge, MA: 
2014), vol. 2, 102-07. Humanity is called an ergastérion (officina) in Ambiguum 41, 2, trans. 
and ed. Constas, vol. 2, 104, and a natural bond (sundesmos tis physikos) in Ambiguum 41, 
3, trans. and ed. Constas, vol. 2, 104. On Maximus’ five divisions in relation to Eriugena, see 
Jeauneau, "La division des sexes,” 362. 

47 SeeAmbiguum 4, 9 (1311d—-1312b), trans. and ed. Constas, vol. 2, 114. 

48 See PP. v, 1010b-c, CCCM 165, 210: O Domine Iesu, nullum aliud praemium, nullam aliam 
beatitudinem, nullum aliud gaudium a te postulo, nisi ut ad purum absque ullo errore 
fallacis theoriae uerba tua, quae per tuum sanctum Spiritum inspirata sunt, intelligam. 
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indication that meditative or ascetic practice mediates or even underlies the 
cogitative efforts that the work represents; this is precisely what makes it 
stand out against its early-medieval Christian background. If my observation 
is correct, it would seem to undercut the relevance of injecting a Maximian 
Christology into a natural universe that is not structurally receptive to it. While 
Eriugena’s interest in Maximus’s Christology should be acknowledged, and he 
imports crucial aspects of it, he seems neither committed to its premise nor its 
consequences. Here we may also keep in mind that Eriugena himself lauded 
Maximus especially for having made him understand Dionysius.’ It is my con- 
clusion, therefore, that in Eriugena anthropology rather than Christology pro- 
vides the universe’s conduit for return. 

This has been my position for a while, even as I have grown more aware 
of the importance of Maximus’s Christology for the Periphyseon.®*° To the ex- 
tent that the richer assessment of Maximus' Christology has also impressed 
upon me the considerable differences between his and Eriugena's universe, it 
is to these, and the relationship between cosmology and anthropology in the 
Periphyseon, that I now want to return. 

To this end we need to go back to the opening sentence of the Periphyseon 
and its deployment of reason as the criterion by which to distinguish between 
being and nonbeing and, beyond that, to the anchoring of this rational crite- 
rion in human self-reflection: saepe mihi cogitanti...., which lies at the core of 
Eriugena's anthropology. Thinking back of this passage makes one obviously 
curious about the kind of self-reflection that underlies the work: is it the ide- 
alist-eschatological type or the realist-sinful type? Perhaps the truth is that, 
since this question cannot be ascertained on the human level, we should not 
expect the Periphyseon's author to decide it for us. Nevertheless, Eriugena does 
not hide that he considers sinfulness the mark of humanity's actual created 
state, and while humanity aspires to move beyond it, i.e., to the level of sinless 
primordial causes, it cannot credibly claim ever to reach that status in this life. 
It is to secure a remedy for humanity's sin, therefore, that Christology matters 
agreat deal for Eriugena, for without divine grace there is no hope that human- 
ity will re-establish contact with its original and final state of primordial cause. 


Haec est enim summa felicitatis meae, finisque perfectae est contemplationis, quoniam 
nihil ultra rationabilis anima etiam purissima inueniet, quia nihil ultra est. 

49 On the connection between Dionysius and Maximus, see Édouard Jeauneau, "Jean 
lErigéne et les Ambigua ad Iohannem de Maxime le Confesseur,” in EE, 192-93. 

50 For the most complete analysis of Maximus’ influence on Eriugena's thought, see the dis- 
sertation of Adrian Guiu, "Reading Scripture, Unifying Creation: Becoming the Officina 
Omnium in John Scottus Eriugena's Periphyseon" (PhD diss., University of Chicago Divin- 
ity School, 2014). 
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Yet the fact that humanity in its spatio-temporal embodiedness is incapable 
of perfect knowledge may be less of a liability than previously thought. As we 
have seen above, humanity's actual sinful state lacking transparency of under- 
standing and its end goal as a notion eternally created in the divine mind are 
factually collapsed for Eriugena; hence their discrepancy ceases to matter. To 
the extent that humanity's sinfulness is the norm, it no longer needs to de- 
rail Eriugena's own arguments, as he has reinforced the importance of human 
reason. 


5 Conclusion 


With anthropology constituting the heart of natura, and self-reflection con- 
stituting the heart of Eriugena's anthropology, the question arises whether 
self-reflection does not lie at the heart of the Periphyseon's cosmology as well. 
I would indeed argue that it does. The deployment of reason is important not 
only as an operative criterion for the unfolding of nature, but also as the ac- 
companying push towards self-reflection that frames the entire project. While 
this solidifies the role of anthropology as the center of cosmology, the remain- 
ing question is where this leaves natura. What, in the end, can we say that it is? 

My provisional answer hides in my question to the extent that natura ulti- 
mately is, in the context of the Periphyseon, conversation.?! It is conversation to 
the extent that it unfolds through an extended literary dialogue, instigated by 
Eriugena and framed as comprehensively as possible,—a dialogue which in its 
attempt to conceive, map out, and navigate reality aspires to become an intrin- 
sic dialogue with the divine. Natura is more universe than creation, therefore, 
because while Eriugena continues the Boethian preference for omneity, the 
conversation emphatically encompasses God, even if Eriugena realizes that 
reason will fail to encapsulate or understand him properly. Moreover, while 
for creation God is the starting-point as in the concept of creatio ex nihilo, for 
natura qua conversation God is the dynamic endpoint, inasmuch as the move- 
ment of procession and return pushes the conversation more and more toward 
reditus, the return to the divine. It is precisely on this point that the nature of 
the conversation matters most for Eriugena, for however skilled he appears 
to be at navigating natura's ship closer and closer to the divine port, he dis- 
plays even more skill in delaying the moment of any definitive, and thereby 


51 For a more elaborate position on natura as conversation, see Willemien Otten, "Eriugena 
and Emerson on Nature and the Self,’ in EC, 525-38. 
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curtailing, mooring.?? To conclude the Periphyseon’s dialogue would not just be 
to end the conversation of natura as a particular metaphysical construct, but 
by virtue of natura's roots in human self-reflection, ending the dialogue qua 
conversation would delimit the creative attempt at the lasting but ever-unfold- 
ing human understanding that natura represents. In a way that Christology is 
not, it seems that anthropology and cosmology are by necessity intermingled, 
ongoing, and very much open-ended projects for Eriugena, linked in and by 
natura as their only bond, whereby in the end it is the character and exten- 
sion of the conversation that ultimately determines the span and intension of 
natura qua concept.5? 


52 have tried to analyze this point by comparing Eriugena to Eckhart in my, “Le langage 
de l'union mystique: Le désir et le corps dans l'œuvre de Jean Scot Érigéne et de Maitre 
Eckhart,” trans. Geneviève Lachance, Les études philosophiques 104, no. 1 (2013):121-41. 

53 [allude here to the distinction by the logician F.L.G. Frege (1848-1925) between Sinn und 
Bedeutung, translated as sense and reference but also as intension and extension. Ap- 
plying these terms to medieval semantics, L.M. de Rijk defined intensio and extensio as 
follows: “The intension of a term consists of the characterizing marks which go to make 
up the concept corresponding to it, whereas its extension consists of the things which 
are subsumed under it’; see his “On Ancient and Medieval Semantics and Metaphysics,” 
Vivarium 15 (1977): 86. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Speculative System of John Scottus Eriugena 
and the Tradition of Vera Philosophia 


Giulio d'Onofrio 


In every cognitive act, the pure intellect, when it knows something per- 
fectly, identifies itself with the known object, whatever it may be, and it 
becomes a single reality with it.! 


1 Introduction 


True knowledge, according to John Scottus, produces an indissoluble unity— 
and therefore a complete identity—between the substantial reality of the 
subject and that of the object. In this section of the Fourth Book of the Periphy- 
seon, which seeks to clarify the angelic modes of knowing, such a convergence 
of knower and known in a single thing is shown to be the prerogative of the 
purus intellectus: 


The pure intellect is that which becomes what it knows.? 


Unlike the angelic intellect, which is intuitive and unmediated, man's true 
knowledge is the outcome of a long process of multiple cognitive acts. These 
acts, limited and perfectible in themselves, seek to compose a complex rep- 
resentation of the object that will be purer, and therefore truer, to the extent 
that other intelligences can share objectively and unequivocally in the result. 
When two intelligences (human and/or angelic) communicate in a single lan- 
guage that both understand, they question, they examine and they know one 
another. In this way they acquire a shared comprehension of the same object. 


1 PP. Iv, 780ab, CCCM 164, 57: In omni siquidem, quodcunque purus intellectus perfectissime 
cognoscit, fit, eique unum efficitur. Translations are mine; in the citations from the Periphy- 
seon I have occasionally sought to improve Jeauneau's punctuation. 

2 PP. 1v, 780b, CCCM 164, 57: Qui enim ... pure intelligit, in eo quod intelligit fit. 
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Each subject of true knowledge thus becomes (fit) a single entity with either 
the other subjects who participate in the knowledge, or with the object itself 
that they know: 


In fact, even we two, when we converse, come to be reciprocally one in 
the other. Thus, in effect, when I grasp with the intellect that which you 
grasp with the intellect, I become your intellect and, in a certain way that 
I can’t explain, I come to be created in you. Similarly, when you grasp 
purely with your intellect that which I clearly hold with my intellect, you 
become my intellect, and thus our two intellects become a single intel- 
lect, which takes form from the very fact that both of us, sincerely and 
without any uncertainty, enjoy the same intellection.? 


This dialogue—to which every reader of the Periphyseon is invited—is for 
John Scottus a linguistic-spiritual process that is shared point by point by two 
or more intelligences. It seeks to produce, in the whole and in the single par- 
ticipants, the indelible presence of a single, common and unequivocal idea.* 
Thus, for example, when arithmetic teaches that 6 is the equivalent of 3 times 
2, this information is “true” for myself because it is participative, thanks to the 
dialogue (either through listening, or reading) with other minds, each one of 
which recognizes in the truth both something of its own and, at the same time, 
something held in common ("intelligere te intelligo"). This means that the two 
intelligences become "created" in one another, to the extent that one becomes 
(“fit”) an intelligible reality, and therefore true, in the intelligence of the other 
(“et ego in te creor, et tu in me crearis”).5 

The reality of the thing known is not however its corporeal representation, 
which is fictitious and instrumental. John Scottus calls this representation 
phantasia, which is passively subject to the mutability of accidental con- 
ditions. The subject, in order to facilitate its cognitive process, projects this 


3 PP. 1v, 780bc, CCCM 164,57: Nam et nos, dum disputamus, in nobismet invicem efficimur. 
Siquidem dum intelligo quod intelligis intellectus tuus efficior et ineffabili quodam modo 
in te factus sum. Similiter quando pure intelligis quod ego plane intelligo intellectus meus 
efficeris, ac de duobus intellectibus fit unus, ab eo quod ambo sincere et incunctanter intel- 
ligimus formatus. 

4 See also the essay of Adrian Guiu in this volume, on the participatory and performative char- 
acter of the dialogue. 

5 Cf. PP. 1v, 780c, CCCM 164, 57: Verbi gratia, ut ex numeris exemplum introducamus, senarium 
numerum suis partibus esse aequalem intelligis, et ego similiter intelligo, et intelligere te 
intelligo, sicut et me intelligis intelligere. Uterque noster intellectus unus fit senario numero 
formatus, ac per hoc et ego in te creor, et tu in me crearis. 
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phantasia outside of itself as if it were an external subsistence. In fact, the pri- 
mary truth is the essentia of the thing known, which is present and identical in 
all intelligences sharing in the act of knowing. As a result, the knowing subject, 
in the very sharing of such knowledge of the essentia of the thing, finds its own 
reality, ie. the very reality of its own essentia. The more the knowing subjects 
are invited to share through dialogue in the same knowledge, the more real 
and identical—that is, common and shared—will their essentia be: 


We in fact are not something different from that which our intellect is. 
Moreover, our intellect, to the extent that it finds its own intelligible form 
(or species) (specificatus) in the contemplation of the truth, is our truest 
and highest essence.® 


By knowing itself through the act of knowing other realities and through the 
dialogue with other intelligences, the intelligent subject grasps its own sub- 
sistence, as well as that of every other reality, as an objective truth. The act of 
knowing unveils the real—and not the imaginary and mutable—existence of 
the things which the intellect knows. Such is, in fact, the intelligible essentia 
of things, which is called forma or species (terms which one may rightly recog- 
nize as entirely interchangeable in Eriugena’s vocabulary’). Thus, the human 
subject subsists to the extent that it knows in itself, or in its own interior forma, 
the true subsistence of the known forma. It is from such knowledge that the 
human subject itself comes to be formed ("specificatus"). 

Yet, in order to be real, that is, to be an essentia, every knowable forma or 
species that man knows must also subsist in itself, apart from the fact that man 
knows it. This is to say that, to the extent that it is intelligible, every created 
forma or species can in the end only subsist in the knowledge of a superior, 
eternal and immutable Intelligence, which thinks every created forma to the 
degree that it thinks all the formae. Furthermore, this Intelligence is the com- 
mon Forma or Species in which the formae or species of all realities are known 
and subsist. Every created subject that knows the truth of something created 
therefore approaches—though always to an imperfect degree—the true sub- 
sistence of both the genuine created forma and the created forma of the thing 


6 PP. iv, 780c, CCCM 164, 57: Non enim aliud sumus, aliud noster intellectus: vera siquidem ac 
summa nostra essentia est intellectus contemplatione veritatis specificatus. 

7 This is a terminology that the Early Middle Ages borrowed from the rhetorical-dialectical 
tradition of Cicero and Boethius; cfr. Cicero, Topica, 7, 30. 
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known. In turn, these forms are in the divine Forma—Thought, Intellect, or the 
Word of God—that created them both and, by creating them, knows them.? 


2 Seeking Truth 


The dialogue between the Master and Disciple unfolds throughout the intri- 
cate development of the Periphyseon as a single, complex examination of the 
knowability of “truth” ("rationabilis inquisitio veritatis"?)—an investigation of 
both those things which are, or are able to be, known and of those things which 
seem to surpass the capacity of human intelligence. The fundamental ques- 
tion of truth quickly becomes, from Eriugena's perspective, the question of 
the knowability of particular things within the unity of the universal essentiae 
in which all participate.!° All subsequent questions that the two interlocutors 
propose are embodied and resolved from this perspective alone. They unfold 
within a progressively growing density of logically connected themes that the 
two interlocutors reciprocally and lucidly reflect upon. 

This initial question remains open throughout the entire work, from begin- 
ning to end, and finds its resolution only in the conclusion. The first, direct 
formulation, which coincides with the initial lines of the text, takes form in the 
desire to enclose, within the semantic range of a single term, the absolute and 
all-comprehensive knowability of all that which is true, or is considered to be 
true. In this case, something is true either because the mind knows it as true, or 
because, though it escapes the mind's grasp, it is nevertheless recognized to be 
the indispensable complement of that which is known. The Master proposes 
the term natura as that which designates the absolute mental grasp of all that 
is "true": 


8 Cf. PP. 11, 545a (gloss of i?), CCCM 162, 210-1 (vers. 111 and Iv): Christus ... omnia intelligit, 
immo est omnium intellectus; similar words are to be found in PP 111, 659a, CCCM 163, 58: 
Ipse est enim intellectus omnium, immo omnia; and ibid., 632d—633a, CCCM 163, 22: Sum- 
mae ... bonitatis ... diffusio causa omnium, immo omnia est. Si enim intellectus omnium 
est omnia, et ipsa sola intelligit omnia; ipsa igitur sola est omnia, quoniam sola gnostica 
virtus est ipsa, quae, priusquam essent omnia, cognovit omnia. Cf. further PP. 1v, 779bc, 
CCCM 164, 56: Quemadmodum intellectus omnium, quae Pater fecit in suo Verbo unige- 
nito, essentia eorum est ... ita cognitio omnium quae Patris Verbum in humana anima 
creavit essentia est eorum. 

9 PP. rv, 858b, CCCM 164, 165. And cf. PP. v, 882c, CCCM 165, 33. 

10 Cf. PP. 11, 551a, CCCM 162, 34: NUTRITOR. ... Sed utrum ... tenebrosa abyssus intellectualis 
primarum causarum erit perpetuo invisibilis ... an quandoque in notitiam intellectua- 
lium rationaliumque essentiarum perventurae sunt, non parva indiget indagine. ALUM- 
NUS. Immo maxima. 
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Thus, I repeatedly sought to represent in thought, and, with still greater 
effort and to the degree that my strength allowed, to understand in what 
way the first and the highest division of all things—that is, of those things 
which the intellect can perceive, and, along with them, of those which 
exceed the intellect’s capacity of penetration—is the division between 
those things which are and those which are not. In the end, the only term 
which comes to my mind that is able, as a genus (generale vocabulum), 
to include them all, is that which in Greek is called gicis and in Latin, 
natura." 


In order to be a significantly all-comprehensive term, this term must be 
generale, i.e., it must include—just as a “genus” embraces in itself the “spe- 
cies” which participate in it—all the possible predications of the cognitive or 
non-cognitive ideas, of the knowable or unknowable. In addition, within the 
impoverished gradations of human language, one must be able to predicate 
being of this term in either the affirmative form (“quae sunt”) or negative form 
(“quae non sunt"). The term natura therefore signifies the intelligent subject's 
tremendous effort to achieve a semantic openness ("saepe mihi cogitans"). 
This term, from the very moment that it is pronounced, must enable the sub- 
ject to grasp a meaning that corresponds to the universitas of the real, both the 
perceptible and imperceptible: “res omnes, quae vel animo percipi possunt vel 
intentionem eius superant." It “must,” because the enterprise, once initiated, 
is overwhelming and apparently destined by the very premises to fail, thereby 
jeopardizing every possibility of the human mind's knowledge of the truth.” 
Natura is a term that neither has nor can have opposites or contradictions. 
It is in fact endowed with a pre-linguistic valence prior to all the instrumen- 
tal modulations of which the sciences avail themselves in order to determine 
the appropriate objects. Man's intellect, lacking the capacity to contain such 
a range of meaning, must resort, in order to tackle and govern it, to the ba- 
sic dialectical operations that philosophers worked out for the determination 
of the meaning of words. Yet, it is impossible for human intelligence to give 
a rigorous and sufficient "definition" for a vocabulum endowed with a mean- 
ing that is so extensive that it cannot be held—as the logical doctrine of the 


11  PP.1, 4418, CCCM 161, 3: N. Saepe mihi cogitanti diligentiusque quantum vires suppetunt 
inquirenti rerum omnium quae vel animo percipi possunt vel intentionem eius superant 
primam summamque divisionem esse in ea quae sunt et in ea quae non sunt horum om- 
nium generale vocabulum occurrit quod graece PY CIC, latine vero natura vocitatur. 

12 Cf. PP. 1, 448d, cccM 161, 12: Recte dicis, "verisimile" Quis enim de talibus firmarit ita 
et non aliter esse, dum vires humanae adhuc in hac fragili carne intentionis videantur 
excedere? 
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definitio requires—within the confines of a greater semantic field.! Still, the 
discipline of dialectica itself teaches that, for the understanding of extremely 
general concepts that are not reducible to higher genera, it is possible to try an- 
other way for determining meaning, i.e., the method of “division.” This involves 
the dividing of diversely significant elements that are included within the idea 
that corresponds to the most general term, the enumeration of which allows 
one to arrive, through an inverse process that complements that of the defini- 
tion, at a cognitive reconstruction of the whole.!4 

The first application of the method of divisio at the beginning of the 
Periphyseon is immediately introduced without justifications or clarifica- 
tions. The word natura is general and all-comprehensive to the extent that 
its signifying order comes to be expressed through the distinction of two 
sub-terms, which are also general and highly comprehensive: quae sunt and 
quae non sunt. 


MASTER: Thus nature is the general name, as we said, that includes all 
things which are and all things which are not. DISCIPLE: It is. Nothing in 
fact, in any way, will be able to come into our thoughts that cannot come 
under the meaning of such a term.® 


On account of its very claim to strengthen the intelligible expression of a term 
endowed with the greatest signifying capacity—and therefore a term that is 
not formally definable—the initial bipartite division risks appearing over- 
loaded with meaning. Such a term can escape the human mind that conceives 
it in order to determine the meaning of natura. Not without reason, a little 
later the Master proposes to return to this "first" division (summa ac princi- 
palis divisio or primordialis omnium discretiva differentia) in order to formulate 
a better determination of the two elements (quae sunt and quae non sunt) that 
form its structure.!6 Thus, the two interlocutors engage in a polyvalent illustra- 
tion of them, offering in sequence five interpretations that, as soon as they 
are stated and explained, turn out to be not particularly compatible. Moreover 
they are discordant and, at times, contradictory." At the end of the illustration, 


13 For the dialectical doctrine of “definition,” cf. Giulio d'Onofrio, Fons scientiae: La dialettica 
nell'Occidente tardo-antico (Naples: 1986), 183-91. 

14 Cf. ibid., 192-94. 

15 — PP.I, 441a, CCCM 161, 3: N. Est igitur natura generale nomen, ut diximus, omnium quae 
sunt et quae non sunt. A. Est quidem. Nihil enim cogitationibus nostris potest occurrere 
quod tali vocabulo valeat carere. 

16 Cf. PP.1, 442d-443a, CCCM 161, 4-5. 

17 Cf. PP.1, 443a-446a, CCCM 161, 5-8. 
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the Master affirms that these five explanations are not the only ones, and that 
other non-quantifiable explanations of the bipartite division remain possi- 
ble.!8 This means that the two elements of the principalis divisio, in the very 
moment in which they come to be formulated and contrasted, are entrust- 
ed, not so much to the rigorous processes of reason and dialectica, as to the 
unmethodical applications of a superior intuition that strives to penetrate the 
mystery of the whole, even thought it is unable to measure or enclose it.!? 

In order to keep track of this semantic complexity, the created mind takes 
refuge in a new and different attempt at a classification-division of the most 
general concept, natura. This second divisio takes form from the observation 
that, if it is true that natura is the most general vocabulum, because it desig- 
nates a genus that is logically enclosed, it must be possible to identify (not 
externally, but internally within its universal semantic field) a determined 
quantity of "specific differences" (differentiae) or distinctions that are internal 
to the genus. This identification must be internal, within its universal semantic 
field, rather than external. Furthermore, these distinctions are predicable of 
the genus in various ways that determine its distinct sub-fields of meaning, 
i.e., its "species" which, when put together, constitute it and which one can 
subsequently divide into "individuals (individua, or numeri, or atoma, in Eri- 
ugena's terms).’2° The search for the intelligibility that is distinct to each one 
of such species must lead—if it is even possible to reach it with methodologi- 
cal rigor—to the desired "scientific" determination: a cognitive determination 
that is true, stable and exhaustive of the whole: 


M. Since we are therefore in agreement with the fact that this term is 
general, I would like you now to apply the rule of division to it according 
to the articulation through differences in the species; or, if you prefer, 
first I will try to formulate such a division, then you will have the task of 
judging whether it is correct. D. You begin, please. I am in fact anxious to 
hear you pronounce the true formulation of this doctrine. M. It seems 
that the division of nature encloses, on the basis of four differences, four 
species, of which the first indicates by natura that which creates and is not 
created; the second, that which is created and creates; the third, that which 
is created and does not create; and the fourth, which neither creates nor is 
created. These four species then form two pairs of terms that reciprocally 


18 Cf. PP. 1, 446a, CCCM 161, 8: Etsi quid praeter hos modos indagatior ratio invenire potest. 

19 Cf. Giulio d'Onofrio, "Conoscenza intuitiva nel pensiero cristiano fra tarda Antichità e alto 
Medioevo,” Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica 105, no. 1 (2013): 73-96. 

20 Cf. PP. 1, 4726, CCCM 161, 44. 
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oppose one another: the third in fact is opposed to the first, the fourth to 
the second.?! 


The accomplishment of the second procedure of division—which is pre- 
liminary to the start of the entire examination of truth spread out within 
the long and complex arguments of the Periphyseon—is entrusted to the 
discovery and application of four differentiae. These four are particularly 
adapted to determining the meaning of natura. They are in fact charac- 
terized by a complete formal reciprocity that entails combining them two 
by two according to the four possible logical distinctions (active and pas- 
sive, affirmative and negative) of a single predicate that is common to all 
the realities implicated within it. The result is an inclusive overview of its 
meaning, along with a structure based on a model found in many late-ancient 
dialectical and literary sources that consists of a four-part, all-inclusive 
schema.?? 

The finding of such a term, which is constitutive of the four differentiae, is 
not a simple task for natural reason. The necessity of extending the semantic 
range of the term natura to the limit forces the inclusion in its meaning of all 
that which reason postulates as "true." This term therefore indicates all that 
which is God and all that which, not being God, is caused by God. Yet it is 
now evident that a created intelligence cannot conceive autonomously and 
translate into a logically determinable idea something that is predicable, with 
intelligible differences, either of that which is divine or that which is not di- 
vine. Thus, the one remaining way is to seek such a notion in the only deposit 
of knowledge that assures for humanity the possession and communication of 
the divine truth: the words of revelation, which God himself, while speaking of 
himself, has pronounced in the language of men. Human reason is free to give 
credit to such a fount of information or not; but if it does so with a pure act of 
faith, it will be capable of proceeding to the logical comparison between that 


21 PP. 1, 441a-442a, CCCM 161, 3-4: N. Quoniam igitur inter nos convenit de hoc vocabulo 
generale esse, velim dicas divisionis eius per differentias in species rationem; aut, si tibi 
libet, prius conabor dividere, tuum vero erit iudicare. A. Ingredere, quaeso. Impatiens 
enim sum de hac re veram rationem a te audire volens. N. Videtur mihi divisio naturae 
per quattuor differentias quattuor species recipere, quarum prima est in eam quae creat 
et non creatur, secunda in eam quae et creatur et creat, tertia in eam quae creatur et non 
creat, quarta quae nec creat nec creatur. Harum vero quattuor binae sibi invicem oppo- 
nuntur: nam tertia opponitur primae, quarta vero secundae. 

22 Cf. Giulio d'Onofrio, "Über die Natur der Einteilung: Die dialektische Entfaltung von Eri- 
ugenas Denken,” in Begriff und Metapher: Sprachform des Denkens bei Eriugena, ed. Wer- 
ner Beierwaltes (Heidelberg: 1990), 17-38. 
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which is divine and that which is not. The only term that can, in its various de- 
clensions, be predicated both of that which is God and that which is not God, 
is enunciated in the very first lines of Genesis in order to express the idea of 
“creation from nothing.” The term “create” may be impossible for science, but it 
is credible for faith, and it will always be predicable or not predicable of every 
reality, whether in the active or passive form. 


3 The Order of Truth 


Faced with these developments, one can have the impression that the dif- 
ferences (almost an antithesis) between the second division—logical and 
quadripartite—and the first and principalis position—bipartite, intuitive and, 
ultimately, equivocal—are destined to remain irresolvable. Eriugena himself 
perceived the need to formulate a further refinement in the method and na- 
ture of the two divisions. He found the opportunity to formulate it when he 
proposed at the beginning of the second book a summary of the operations 
that he had begun in the first book. It is a passage whose importance must not 
escape the modern reader: 


Since in the preceding book we briefly proposed the universal division of 
universal nature, not as if one were treating the division of a genus into 
species (generis in formas), nor of a whole into parts (totius in partes), 
(...) but as a certain intelligible contemplation of universality (intelligi- 
bilis quaedam universitatis contemplatio)—and I call “universality” both 
God and creation—now, if it seems opportune to you, let us repeat with 
greater details the same division of nature.?? 


The terminology used in these brief, but very important lines, depends upon 
dialectica's doctrine of the logical divisio, which is found in late-ancient manu- 
als. According to this tradition—which finds its own roots in Cicero's Topica 
and perhaps in the lost Disciplinarum libri of Varro—two methodologies of 
division are distinguished: the partitio and the divisio in the proper sense. The 
partitio is the division of "the whole" into "parts" ("totius in partes"). This is 
applied to bodies, which are always divisible into portions or sections that are 


23 Cf. PP. 11, 523d-525b, CCCM 162, 3: Quoniam in superiore libro de universalis naturae 
universali divisione, non quasi generis in formas, seu totius in partes ... sed intelligibili 
quadam universitatis contemplatione—universitatem dico Deum et creaturam— breviter 
diximus, nunc eandem naturae divisionem latius, si videtur, repetamus. 
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not necessarily symmetrical and can even be arbitrary. At a higher level, one 
adds the divisio of the genus into the species: it is an operation regulated by 
logical laws, according to a Platonic-Aristotelian doctrine especially evident in 
the Isagoge of Porphyry. It takes place by introducing, with an order and with a 
scalar symmetry, the “differences” that delimit and lead back, step by step, the 
range of universal predications.?* 

Eriugena connects the distinction between these two procedures of division 
to a gnoseological doctrine, often recalled and applied within the Periphyseon, 
according to which man’s soul is divided into three levels of an ascending hi- 
erarchy corresponding to the work of three distinct faculties. These include 
the internal sensus (or aisthesis), which is common to all animals and knows 
material things from the corporeal affections and stimuli communicated by 
the external senses; the ratio, or the dianoetic or discursive reason (diánoia), 
which is particular to man, separates the ideas from matter and works only 
on abstract and universal objects; and finally, the intellectus (or noás) in the 
strict sense, which is the intuitive faculty that is capable of grasping, without 
conceptual mediations, intelligible reality in its complexity. Man shares this 
last faculty with the angels, but it is activated in him only when the discursive 
ratio's cognitive processes of argumentation achieve their greatest degree of 
perfection.?? Comparing this tripartite division of the soul's faculties with the 
typologies of division recalled in the summary at the beginning of the second 
book of the work, it seems clear that the corporeal and non-rigorous partitio 
is a cognitive, empirical-practical operation belonging to the sensus; in turn, it 
is the responsibility of the ratio, which is the intermediate faculty, to produce 
regulated, symmetric and defining distinctions among its objects, descend- 
ing from the "genera" to the "species," and from the species to the "individu- 
als" Thus, the quadripartite division of natura—founded upon the descent of 
the genus through differentiae that are built upon the predication of the term 
creare—would seem to be a particularly complete and efficacious application 
of such a Porphyrian divisio. Yet, Eriugena explicitly denies this solution, af- 
firming that the "universalis naturae universalis divisio" is neither a partitio, 
nor a divisio, but rather a third form of the divisio, which evidently goes back to 
the operation of the intellectus. The name he uses for a higher intellectual divi- 
sion, intelligibilis universitatis contemplatio, has no precedents in the literature 


24 Cf. above n. 13. Cf. Cicero, Topica, 6, 30-8, 33; Boethius, Commentaria in Porphyrium a 
se translatum, in Opera omnia, PL 64 (Paris, 1847), 80a—81d; idem., In Isagogen Porphyrii 
commenta, ed. Georgio Schepps, CSEL 48 (Paris: 1906), 154—58; idem, De divisione, in 
Opera omnia, PL 64 (Paris, 1847), 877b—878a. 

25 Cf. PP. 11, 568d-570c, CCCM 162, 58-61. 
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of dialectic: it is a purely “intelligible contemplation,” but comprehensive of 
the “absolute totality” of reality, which is the cognitive range belonging to nods. 
The quadripartite division is not, therefore, a procedure directed by the experi- 
ence of physical data, nor is it guided by the conceptual forms of reason, even 
if it is possible for man to speak of them only by using terms and procedures 
borrowed from the logical tool-kit of the dianoetic ratio. Ascending to the level 
of pure intellectual intuition, the mind's gaze grasps, in the greatest possible 
cognitive extension, that which, by resorting to the scheme of scientific reason, 
can be designated as the bipartite distinction of quae sunt and quae non sunt: 
a necessarily imperfect dianoetic expression of the complex whole of the infi- 
nite and finite. 

In this way Eriugenian reason succeeds in the task of imposing and inscrib- 
ing the schema of the quadripartite logical division within the perimeter of 
the most penetrating, but less traceable, intuitive bipartite division. In turn it 
becomes capable of securely initiating, through an ordered and methodical 
use of mental processes that are regulated by the ars disputandi, an analytical 
examination of the knowability of all that is included within its meaning: 


Therefore, from here on, it seems to me that all individual subjects, one 
after the other, become the object of a thorough critical discussion (dis- 
putari subtilius).26 


While pursuing this highly refined process of questions, determinations and 
arguments, it is essential not to lose sight of the fact that one always finds the 
activity of logical-discursive reason within it, which is the cognitive principle 
that man must use to structure and conduct the entire investigation. Thus, the 
ratio (or diánoia) is the subject that offers, within its own cognitive sphere, its 
reconstruction of an order of truth that the other two faculties, sense and in- 
tellect, perceive and grasp according to different forms and modalities. These 
modalities are corporeal, accidental and corruptible for the interior sensus (or 
aísthesis), while they are an intuitive contemplation of the most general and 
necessary relations among things for the intellectus (or noás). Thus, none of 
the three faculties is ultimately capable of producing an effective and objec- 
tive representation of the fundamental reality of things, i.e., of their essentia in 
itself. From the outside, the senses project—and in this way “create” in the con- 
scious animal—an image, or phantasia, that traces upon the surface of the me- 
moria only the accidental appearances of the object. Reason delineates a more 
complex notio of them, submitting the phantasiae to the logical processes of 


26  PP.r, 442b, CCCM 161, 4: Atque ideo de singulis disputari subtilius necessarium, ut video. 
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the definition, division and connections with other data ("notitiae") that are 
predicable of it and with it ("tracto, divido, comparo"); it then pursues a firm 
determination of their whole.?’ Then, going still higher, the noetic intellect (in- 
tellectus or animus), which is constantly active in the angel and active in man 
only in the moments of greatest concentration and operation, contemplates 
the same "true" object of the senses and reason in an intuitive, resumptive 
and generalizing "contemplatio" of the universal relationship between created 
things and the divine cause.?? Yet, above all these levels of creaturely knowl- 
edge, the truest essentia of things is fully grasped by the divine Intellect alone, 
which creates it absolutely and thinks it eternally in a total and perfect on- 
tological concentration. It effectively reassumes all the apparent conditions 
that are true manifestations—adapted to different subjects and different 
faculties—of the single, unifying objectivity. In effect, only in the primor- 
dial and absolute divine act of knowing are all the properties of being, both 
the most general and most specific, co-present in the pure identity between 
the thinking subject (the Lógos or divine Mind) and the object of thought (the 
ideas or causae primordiales).?9 


It is reasonable to recognize that the subject of knowledge is better than 
the object of knowledge. And now, if it is true that the knowledge of 
all things subsists in divine Wisdom, I am not afraid to affirm that such 
knowledge itself is incomparably more real than all the things of which 
it is knowledge.?9 


4 The Itinerary of Truth 


In the coordinated succession of innumerable questions and respective solu- 
tions, which generate yet more problems to solve, the Periphyseon delineates 


27 The word is “colligo, which corresponds in dialectical terminology to the “collectio” or 
conclusion of a syllogism. 

28 Cf. PP. Iv, 765cd, CCCM 164, 35: Rerum siquidem sensibilium species et quantitates et 
qualitates, quas corporeo sensu attingo, quodammodo in me creari puto; earum namque 
phantasias dum memoriae infigo, easque intra meipsum tracto, divido, comparo, ac veluti 
in unitatem quandam colligo, quandam notitiam rerum quae extra me sunt in me effici 
perspicio. Similiter etiam interius intelligibilium, quae solo animo contemplor, verbi gra- 
tia, liberalium disciplinarum quasdam notiones, veluti intelligibiles species, dum studiose 
eas perquiro, in me nasci et fieri intelligo. 

29 Cf. PP. 11, 572c-578d, CCCM 162, 63-72. 

30 PP. 1v, 766ab, CCCM 164, 36: Quod enim intelligit melius esse quam quod intelligitur ratio 
edocet. Nam si rerum omnium cognitio in divina Sapientia subsistit, meliorem esse in- 
comparabiliter eam rebus omnibus quarum cognitio est non temere pronuntiarim. 
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the organic development of a full investigative itinerary. This journey leads to a 
conclusion that coincides with the greatest intelligible expression of the same 
truth which has been synthetically formulated at the beginning of the work. 
The final object of the dialogue is nothing less than the knowing human sub- 
ject’s acquisition of its greatest cognitive identification with the first Subject 
of every truth. Yet, the arrival at such an identity is only possible through the 
mediation of the primordial essentiae, which are eternally sustained in the 
stable perfection of the divine Mind from the very beginning of creation. In 
these essentiae, the finite subject strives to rediscover and contemplate the 
reality of all things. Since the essence of God, in whom every essential truth 
subsists, is knowable as such only by his own Thought, which is eternal and 
omniscient, even the truth of every effect, as well as of every finite real- 
ity and particular, subsists really and fully only in the supreme act of divine 
knowledge. 

None of the inferior cognitive acts produce full and true knowledge of the 
real thing in itself but only knowledge of its appearance and manifestation. 
This knowledge is imperfect because of the limitations within which the finite 
ego is capable of grasping its object and making it exist within itself through 
the transfer of the object’s reality into the perimeter of its own cognitive con- 
ditions and the modification of the object into an adequate representation for 
itself. 

Reason begins by examining and recognizing the conditions for the mani- 
festation of reality, and it then formulates and catalogs these conditions by 
means of particular formal determinations. Reason concludes by proposing 
these determinations as the rules of the liberal arts, especially of dialectica: 
this is the case for the ten Aristotelian categories, especially the last two, space 
and time (“without which,” as Maximus the Confessor wrote, nothing can be 
known in the material, sensible and mutable world).*! The spatial-temporal 
coordinates within which the object of knowledge is inscribed are in fact nec- 
essary modifications of the cognitive representation that the finite subject 
introduces for ordering particular things toward the subject’s interior recep- 
tion. They are not, therefore, modes of being, but the primary conditions of 
the manifestation of the real to the human mind, which determine the ap- 
pearance, in our thought, of the third natura—namely, that which is created 
and no longer creates, since, to the extent that the third natura is frozen under 


31 Cf. PP. 1, 475b-483c, CCCM 161, 48-58. Cf. Giulio d'Onofrio, “I loci della mente: L'essenza 
dello spazio nel primo Medioevo (e in Dante Alighieri), in Locus-Spatium: xiv Collo- 
quio Internazionale del Lessico Intellettuale Europeo, Roma, 3-5 gennaio 2013, eds. Delfina 
Giovannozzi and Marco Veneziani (Florence: 2014), 149-94. 
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the individualizing cover of accidents, it no longer produces further manifesta- 
tions of reality.?? 

Other cognitive instruments, which are more structured and still more allied 
to the interior processes of the knowing subject, superimpose themselves on 
and integrate themselves with the phantasiae that progressively complicate the 
process of determining the known thing. For example, there are the definitions 
or descriptions; or the general tópoi of thought, the “loci communes" in which 
possible correlations among cognitive objects are discovered and justified. Eri- 
ugena conceives each one of the seven liberal arts, in practice, as a full mental 
locus?? from which the created subject draws a rich tool-kit of cognitive deter- 
minations that sustain it in the interior reconstruction of the ordered appear- 
ance of essentiae, which remain hidden and unknown in themselves, that is, in 
the divine Mind. 

Inthe Periphyseon, this epistemology is grounded upon an originally Platonic 
ontology, which John Scottus draws from his principal Greek sources, Pseudo- 
Dionysius and Maximus the Confessor. According to this doctrine, in every res 
one must recognize the dynamic correlation of three ontological components, 
which reflects, as a created image, the Trinity of divine persons: substance (ou- 
sía or essentia), potency (dynamis, potentia or virtus), and act (enérgeia, actus 
or operatio).?^ The substance, or essence, is clearly the primordial reality of 
the res, which is subject to its every manifestation; yet it coincides with the 
universal forma or species to which the res belongs, that is, with the original 
fullness of the primordial cause. Yet, every substance can fulfill a great num- 
ber of capacities, or potentiae, or virtutes (dynámeis), through its coming into 
existence in the particularity of the individuals, that is, in the state of the third 
natura. Such actualizations, or actus, or particular operationes, can lead the 
creature either to develop, as a habitus, the positive opportunities for its adap- 
tation to the divine legislation to which its essentia was originally destined; or 
to waste away in imperfect and inadequate results, which slow down the fulfill- 
ment of the creative project. Only if such particular actualizations (enérgeiai) 
are correctly oriented toward the positive finalities established by God in the 
exemplum, will the actualization of the potencies concretize in the individual 


32 Cf. PP 1, 442b, CCCM 161, 4: "Tertia [natura] intelligitur in his quae in generatione tempo- 
ribusque et locis cognoscuntur." 

33 Cf. PP. 1, 474c-475b, CCCM 161, 47-8. 

34 Cf. PP. 1, 486b-487b, CCCM 161, 62-3. Cf. Giulio d'Onofrio, “Inoperans gratia’: Problemi 
del neoplatonismo cristiano ed ermeneutica trinitaria di atto e potenza in Giovanni Scoto 
Eriugena,” in Latto aristotelico e le sue ermeneutiche: Atti del Colloquio internazionale, Lat- 
erano, 17-19 gennaio 1989, eds. Enrico Berti and Marcelo Sánchez Sorondo (Rome: 1990), 
337-66. 
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the final "perfection" of the essence (perfectio or entelécheia).95 It is now evident 
that, if the primordial causes are in themselves essences that fully and per- 
fectly effect the potencies pre-established in them by the divine *willings"36 
This is why they are at the same time creating and created. Thus, the particular 
and finite creatures are, in turn, the appearance of an unresolved, fruitless and 
no longer creative split between potency and act. Beyond such a diversified 
manifestation of potentialities in the physical and particular entities, which 
have not fully come into act, the original substantiality of the created res re- 
mains unknowable. Beyond such a diversified manifestation of potentialities 
in the physical and particular entities, which have not fully come into act, the 
original substantiality of the created res remains unknowable. Thus, either in 
knowing the things that surround it, or in knowing itself, or in entering into 
communication with other intelligences that are similar to it, man’s cognitive 
soul finds itself before only imperfect manifestations of ousia. 

No finite knowledge is therefore definitively capable of realizing the onto- 
logical identity between knower and known, which is for John Scottus an intel- 
ligent creature’s original condition for approaching the truth. At the beginning 
of Genesis, the goal of the creative process is expressed by the image of the Tree 
of Life, the symbol of the divine Lógos, from whose fruits the human creature 
would have been able to nourish himself, if he had known how to maintain 
the connection with the true identity of all perfection and of all essences in 
the divine Thought. Original sin overturned and inverted the terms of such 
a cognitive relation, annulling in man the capacity to participate in truth in 
the very moment in which man presumed to seize it with his natural strength 
alone. Eriugena entrusts this explanation to an allegorical interpretation of 
the scriptural account, founded upon previous suggestions of Ambrose and, in 
part, Gregory of Nyssa, which assures a felicitous fusion between the doctrine 
of the trinitarian composition of being and the triple structure of the soul's 
faculties.?" Ceding to the temptations of sensuality, symbolized in the Biblical 
account by the serpent, didnoia, that is, Eve, oriented her own abstract and 
mediated operations toward the imperfect appearance of created individuality 


35 Cf. PP. V, 995bd, CCCM 165, 188-89. 

36 Cf. PP. 11, 529ab, CCCM 162, 8. 

37 Cf. PP. iv, 815c-816a, CCCM 164, 105-06; 819a-829b, 110-24; and 832a-833b, 128-30. Cf. 
also Giulio d'Onofrio, “Le fatiche di Eva: Il senso interno tra aisthesis e dianoia secondo 
Giovanni Scoto Eriugena, in Corpo e anima, sensi interni e intelletto dai secoli XIII-XIV 
ai post-cartesiani e spinoziani: Atti del Convegno Internazionale Firenze, Dipartimento di 
scienze dell'educazione e dei processi culturali e formativi, 18-20 settembre 2003, eds. Gra- 
ziella Federici-Vescovini, Valeria Sorge, and Carlo Vinti, Textes et études du Moyen-Age 30 
(Turnhout: 2005), 21-53. 
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and sought fulfillment in it. As a result, even the noás or intellectus, that is, 
Adam, who would have been obliged to guide Eve toward the original stability 
of the divine ideas was distracted from the contemplation of the Lógos. Fol- 
lowing such an overturning of correct knowledge, the soul dispersed itself into 
multiplicity, suffocated by the coating of accidents that impeded it from con- 
templating intelligible forms. Sensibility, the serpent, was condemned to nour- 
ish itself with dust, that is, to be prey to appearances. Noetic reason, Eve, was 
condemned to give birth to sons “cum labore" and to multiply her “conceptus” 
through suffering, that is, concepts acquired from knowledge, which must now 
be examined only at the price of great fatigue. The noetic intellect, Adam, lost 
the ability to contemplate the earth directly, that is, the substance to which 
accidents adhere, and is obliged to work with fatigue in order to draw fruit 
from it, that is, to recover, from under the deceptive sensible appearance, the 
original stability of the truth.38 

Since the human intellect had lost cognitive communication with the di- 
vine, it was condemned to wander in a creation that manifested itself only in 
imperfection and multiplicity. The way of redemption from this irredeemable 
deviation from truth could only be unlocked by a communicative process ini- 
tiated by the divine Intellect itself, which was freely disposed, through a pure 
love for creation, to a reopening of the interrupted cognitive dialogue with 
humanity. Beginning with the significant words of scriptural revelation, such 
a dialogue between the divine intellect and the human intellect enters into 
history with full force (and within the rediscovered identity between knower 
and known) through the incarnation of the Word in an individual man, who 
was innocent, but also subject, as was the entire species, to the consequences 
of the primordial fault.?? Jesus, as the apostle Paul had correctly understood, 
is truly the new Adam, the only one who achieved the perfect man in histori- 
cal time. He was capable of fulfilling in himself the entire creation's proper 
natural potentialities in the order of the full entelécheia, which is in fact the 
human essentia—an essentia that the Word had eternally contemplated and 
loved from the beginning of creation.*? 

Christ's risen body is characterized, according to the Gospel account, by the 
essence's fulfilled perfections. It is not subject to spatial-temporal conditions 
and no longer suffers any corruption. The individual perfect man, Jesus of Naz- 
areth, is entirely joined to the Word, in the full simultaneous distinction and 
identity of the two perfect essentiae: human and divine, thought and thinking. 


38 Cf. PP. Iv, 848a-860a, CCCM 164, 151-67. 
39 Cf. PP. v, 910c-913C, CCCM 165, 71-6. 
40 Cf. PP. v, 925a-928d, CCCM 165, 92-8. 
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He fulfills a new identity that opens a new way to reconnect with God for all 
those who will believe in him. In the universal resurrection, these believers 
will also merit a corpus spirituale that will be capable of participating in the 
renewed dialogue with the divine spouse and will be received into the perfect 
identity with God, or theosis.*! Humanity's investigative process will end in the 
fulfillment of the fourth natura. Then all the effects, which will be finally recov- 
ered in unity and reassumed into their causes, will show themselves to man, 
and the multiple causes will then revert into the first Cause. Then neither the 
effects nor the multiple causes will be “created” any longer, that is, they will 
no longer be diversified and separated from the one Cause, who will therefore 
definitively no longer be a *creator."^? 


5 Conclusion 


The profound theoretical depth of Eriugena's thought can be misunderstood 
and undervalued if one does not take fully into account the dominating guide- 
lines that direct its entire development.^? Every form of interpretation based 
on a comparison with speculative tools and perspectives that belong to other 
systems and other conceptual worlds can become a source of misunderstand- 
ings. I call such an interpretative methodology comparativism, and I consider 
it to be very problematic because it can preclude a correct appreciation of all 
the reasons for and coherence in Eriugena's system. This is particularly true, 
though not exclusively, of every interpretation of his thought based on a com- 
parison with principles, tools and criteria from the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
matrix. Thus, it is important that the reader of the Periphyseon be capable of 
correctly understanding the operating presence in it of numerous clear refer- 
ences to technical ideas and instruments for organizing thought that may no 
longer be so evident for us as they once were for a cultivated intellectual in 
the Carolingian age. First of all, there is the efficacy of logical-formal and epis- 
temological principles in the Early Middle Ages, which later ages of Western 
thought understood with difficulty, because they are connected to the more 
ancient didactic tradition of the liberal arts: for instance, the loci; the definitio 
and the descriptio; the divisio and the partitio; or the sententiae, that is, the three 


41 Cf. PP. v, 978d—984a, CCCM 165, 165-73. 

42 Cf. Giulio d'Onofrio, "Cuius esse est non posse esse: La quarta species della natura 
eriugeniana, tra logica, metafisica e gnoseologia,” in HE, 367—412. 

43 Cf. idem, “La storia del pensiero altomedievale: Modelli tradizionali e nuove chiavi di let- 
tura,” in Scientia, fides, theologia: Studi di filosofia medievale in onore di Gianfranco Fiora- 
vanti, ed. Stefano Perfetti (Pisa: 2011), 49-87, in particular 78-79. 
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parts of the syllogism, respectively called propositio, assumptio and collatio or 
complectio (or with corresponding verbs) and the tacit use of the syntactic par- 
ticles that distinguish them (such as autem in the second premise, and ergo 
and igitur in the conclusion). Therefore one finds particular philosophical and 
theological ideas (such as intellegere and intelligentia; mens and animus; notitia 
and notio; imaginatio and phantasia); nuances and specificities of vocabulary 
(such as forma et species, which are synonyms in this cultural context; as are 
also numerus and individuum; or virtus and potentia, and operatio and actus; or, 
creari and fieri or creatum esse and factum esse); and precise classifications and 
nomenclatures of the ontological and anthropological order (such as the sub- 
stantial triad of essentia, potentia or virtus, and actus or operatio; or the trin- 
itarian structure of the soul's faculties as sensus, ratio and intellectus). The 
persistent errors in the interpretation of the authentic significance of such ter- 
minology is the fault of the modern reader incapable of grasping the correct 
contextualization of the philosophical Latin of the Early Middle Ages, and not 
the fault of the author who makes use of them. 

It will now be useful to make a documented and methodical delineation 
of the main points that, as genuine hermeneutical keys for approaching Eri- 
ugena's philosophy, must not be misunderstood by transferring them into the 
speculative models and terminological references that are foreign to it. Such 
mental schemata are, in effect, the principal coordinates of a model of complex 
organic wisdom that Eriugena shares with the majority of the great speculative 
geniuses of the West between Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages. One 
can designate this wisdom with a formula beloved by those who were the prin- 
cipal witnesses for it—from Lactantius and Augustine to Alcuin and Rabanus 
Maurus, from Gregory the Great to Peter Damian, up to the final conflicting 
proponents, Abelard and Bernard of Clairvaux: vera philosophia.^^ 

1. Reason and faith: the “medieval paradigm" and the Early Middle Ages. All 
thinkers working during the period that historians conventionally call *medi- 
eval" have in common a generalized recognition of the truth in the teachings 
of the dominant religion. This common recognition can be defined as the gen- 
eral “medieval paradigm,” the speculative model that directs, in a program- 
matic and universally shared way, all the intellectual products of this age in 
the various fields of philosophical, literary and poetic, artistic and scientific 
life. This particular condition, as compared with the modes, motivations and 
finalities that characterize the intellectual activity in other ages, does not en- 
tail a banal reduction of the freedom belonging to human scientific endeavors. 
Furthermore, the acceptance of reason's inferiority and inadequacy in respect 


44 Cf. idem, Vera philosophia: Studies in Late Antique, Early Medieval, and Renaissance Chris- 
tian Thought, trans. John Gavin, Nutrix 1 (Turnhout: 2008). 
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to the faith allows for a precise and conscious determination of the cognitive 
limits within which reason enjoys the greatest autonomy of development and 
liberty: that is, within the field of its own legitimate exercise it can investigate 
and teach, without incurring prejudicial evaluations and censures.*® 

During the early centuries of medieval civilization (which correspond in the 
history of Western thought to a phase that we can define as "pre-Aristotelian"), 
in the absence of the theological aspirations that would much later be claimed 
by metaphysical rationality,*® the influence of the “paradigm” on intellectuals’ 
theoretical orientation is much more evident. In the vera philosophia approach, 
which Augustine’s model clearly delineated, the quaerere veritatem consists in 
the desire to identify and apply a method within which reason might be truly, 
if not exclusively, capable of recognizing the objective parallelism in the cre- 
ated universe between ordo rerum (creation) and ordo idearum (the eidetic 
principles of creation that are eternally thought by the divine Mind). It pieces 
together, in fact, within its teachings and disquisitions a third instrumental 
order that is parallel to both: the ordo verborum, regulated by the formal laws 
of science (that is, of the liberal arts). This means that the words of scientific 
understanding, which God himself has given to men in order that they might 
seek Him in the investigation of nature, will never be able to contradict the 
words of Scripture, in which God himself has made manifest, in the modes He 
established, his truth. If, therefore, it is true (vera), philosophia will never be, 
in its doctrinal assertions, contrary to revelation, which is the authentic vera 
theologia (aname which means, in the early Middle Ages and according to the 
terminology of Pseudo-Dionysius, the “word of God" itself).*7 

This is the state of knowledge that Augustine delineates by distinguishing 
scientia (rational understanding of creation) from sapientia (knowledge com- 
pleted by the supernatural integration of revealed things).*® John Scottus de- 
scribes it with a formula that bravely demonstrates the consequences of the 


45 Cf. idem, “Between Larissa and Damascus: Philosophical Paradigm and Medieval Thought; 
A Historiographical Theory,’ in The Medieval Paradigm: Religious Thought and Philosophy, 
Papers of the International Congress, Rome, 29 October—1 November 2005, Nutrix 4 (Turn- 
hout: 2012), vol. 1:13-46; and idem, "Introduzione: Pensiero medievale e dialogo tra le reli- 
gioni,” in Dialogus: Il dialogo filosofico fra le religioni nel pensiero tardo-antico, medievale e 
umanistico, eds. Mario Coppola, Germana Fernicola, and Lucia Pappalardo, Institutiones 
4 (Rome: 2014), 11-57. 

46 Cf. idem, “Quando la metafisica non c'era: Vera philosophia nell'Occidente latino 'pre- 
aristotelico," Quaestio 5 (2005): 102-44; and idem, “Quando la metafisica tornò in Occi- 
dente: Ugo Eteriano e la nascita della theologia,” Aquinas 45, no. 1-2 (2012): 67-106. 

47 Cf. PP. 11, 555b—556b, CCCM 162, 40-1; 562c—563a, 49-50; PP. 111, 631d, CCCM 163, 20; PP. v, 
910d, CCCM 165, 72; etc. 

48 Cf. Augustine, De Trinitate, X11, 14, 21-15, 25, ed. William John Mountain CCSL 50 (Turn- 
hout: 2001), 374-80. 
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concord between the truth of science and the truth of faith by assuring, at the 
beginning of the De praedestinatione, the full identity of the vera religio and 
vera philosophia.’ If between intelligere and credere it is appropriate, according 
to the clear illustration offered by his Homilia on the prologue to the Gospel 
of John, to establish a relationship of hierarchical distinctions in reciprocal 
complementarity, which places faith in advance above reason for the sake of 
reaching the mysterious profundities of truth,°° this not only does not im- 
pede, but moreover favors, natural intelligence's attempt to recognize as true 
and to utilize, as a foundation and instrument for its own cognitive progress, 
even some ideas that faith assures to be true. This occurs at the very begin- 
ning of the Periphyseon through the polarity of create and to be created, which 
is indemonstrable and illogical, and yet still true and fecund for logical- 
argumentative thought; or, further on, through the story of the progenitors’ fall 
andits allegorical interpretation; orthrough the inclusion, within the ontological 
schema of the work, of the mysteries of the incarnation and the resurrection 
of Christ as uniquely possible ways for the resolution of every deviance and 
creaturely imperfection. 

2. "Invenire" and "iudicare": critical philosophy. The specific theoretical co- 
ordinates that govern the medieval paradigm in the early centuries impose 
upon man's intelligence a conscious evaluation of his own limits and a just 
appreciation of his aspirations and expectations. It is in fact evident that his 
thought will never arrive, in the time of earthly life, at the definitive possession 
of the full truth, which remains the prerogative of the divine Intellect alone. 
From these presuppositions there emerges the diffusion in early medieval 
speculation of a reductive consideration of scientific developments. For some 
medieval writers, especially in markedly theological contexts, this led to the 
rise of a polemical distrust of dialectic and the other liberal arts; for others, 
such as John Scottus, it was an occasion to measure and evaluate effectively the 
strengths that the created intelligence could, and must, put into play in order 
to progress in the search for the truth.5! 


49 Cf. Eriugena, De praedestinatione, 1, 1, 358a, ed. Goulven Madec, CCCM 50 (Turnhout:1978), 
5: Conficitur inde veram esse philosophiam veram religionem conversimque veram reli- 
gionem esse veram philosophiam. 

50 Cf. idem, Homilia, 3, 284C—285A, eds. Eduard A. Jeauneau and Andrew J. Hicks, cccM 166 
(Turnhout: 2008), 6-7. 

51 Cf. Giulio d’Onofrio, “Tra antiqui e moderni: Parole e cose nel dibattito teologico altome- 
dievale,” in Comunicare e significare nell'Alto Medioevo: 15-20 aprile 2004, Settimane di stu- 
dio della Fondazione Centro italiano di studi sull’alto Medioevo 52 (Spoleto: 2005), vol. 2: 
821-86. 
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Human intelligence, having recognized its inability to draw forth a full com- 
prehension of substantial truth, is nevertheless continuously seeking fulfill- 
ment for its desire to know. With the impossibility of securing for itself true and 
certain ideas of essential reality, it still knows itself to be authorized to express 
precise formal judgments upon the correctness of cognitive paths that direct 
it toward the truth. This distinction between the hope for absolute knowledge 
of the truth and the effective, limited competencies of the created intellect, 
brings one back to an important section of Cicero’s Topica, upon which Boethi- 
us had commented: logic (ratio disserendi) assumes two fields of application 
and of the exercise of its rules, called respectively ars inveniendi (or topica) 
and ars iudicandi (or dialectica, in the strict sense). First, ars inveniendi has 
the task of grasping, determining and applying the generic formal conditions 
of argumentation, upon which all philosophical knowledge is founded (the 
tópoi or common places of thought). Ars iudicandi has the role of examining 
the effects, the conditions, the structures and consequences of such know- 
ledge, that is, the development (to be precise, dialectic) of the processes of ar- 
gumentation.9? For the intellectuals of the Early Middle Ages, this distinction 
between the two functions of reason, which has been put into a relationship 
with the concept of the ideal truth that is eternally subsistent in the mind 
of God, assumes an evidently “reductionist” nuance: the created intelligence 
must give up the desire to make itself the inventive faculty of truth and limit 
itself to exercising its own formal critique by evaluating the correctness of 
procedures and the formal certitude of the results of cognitive investigations, 
without claiming the ability to acquire on its own the fundamental ideas of 
reality. 

In Eriugena's lexicon, one does not often find the distinction between iudici- 
um and inventio, even if there are some interesting examples: at the beginning 
of the dialogue, the Master entrusts to the Disciple the task of "iudicare" —judg- 
ing—the structure of the quadripartite division after having thought it out and 
enunciated it.5? One finds much more often the coupling, and therefore the 
differentiation, between quaerere (inquisitio, quaestio, but even investigatio) 


52 Cf. Cicero, Topica, 2, 6; Boethius, In Topica Ciceronis commentaria, 1, in Opera omnia, PL 64 
(Paris, 1847), 1041bc and 1045a-1047d; idem, In Isagogen Porphyrii, 1, 2, 73bc, CSEL 48, 
PP. 139-40. For translation, see Boethius’s In Ciceronis Topica: An Annotated Translation of 
a Medieval Dialectical Text, trans. Eleanore Stump (Ithaca, N.Y.: 1988). 

53 Cf. within the text cited in above n. 26: prius conabor dividere, tuum vero erit divisa 
iudicare. 
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and invenire (inventio);>* this use once again comes from Boethius,” but it 
links itself to the form and significance of the Gospel invitation to exercise 
one’s strengths in the search for the evident and gratuitous appearance of the 
revealed truth: “quaerite et invenietis" (Mt: 7, 8).56 

The reduction of the logical-philosophical and scientific ratio to a role of 
inquisitio (without the inventio of its own object) does not mean, for Eriugena, 
the reduction of the intellect to a pure supporting role in respect to faith and 
the interpretation of the sacred text. It is in fact compensated by the recogni- 
tion of the intellectus's capacity to grasp—without mediation and by way of, 
in this case, the intuitive inventio—forms of knowledge of a superior order, 
i.e., representations of immediate truth, the object of pure contemplatio, which 
are indemonstrable and yet endowed with indisputable evidence. In this way 
there emerge the results of the primordial cognitive acts from which, as al- 
ready shown, the entire Periphyseon begins: the inventio of the term natura 
and the acceptance, shared intuitively by the participants in the dialogue, of 
its universal sematic value; and the primordial intelligible distinction between 
quae sunt and quae non sunt, which is so loaded with meaning that dianoetic 
reason can only analyze and clarify it imperfectly. The dialectical reciproc- 
ity between quaerere and invenire is therefore destined never to cease during 
the course of this earthly life, because the process of the created mind's in- 
complete approach to the truth of essences will never be able to reach a finite 
end.*? The original intuitive inventio of the intellectus, which was submitted to 


54 Cf. in correspondence with above n. 8 ("rationabilis inquisitio veritatis"). And cf. again 
"inquisitio veritatis": PP. 11, 545b, CCCM 162, 27; "veritatis inquisitor" or “inquisitores”: PP. 
I, 455C, CCCM 161, 23; PP. 11, 608a, CCCM 162, 114; PP 111, 667ab, CCCM 163, 69; and PP. v, 
1022C, CCCM 165, 228; “rerum inquisitor": PP. v, 929a, CCCM 165, 98; “divinarum humana- 
rumque rerum inquisitor": PP. v, 992a, CCCM 165, p. 184 (gloss of i? <u>); “naturarum in- 
quisitores" or "inquisitio": PP. 111, 664a, CCCM 163, 65; 719b, 142; 738c, 171; and PP. v, 924d, 
CCCM 165, 91; "investigatio et inventio rationabilis naturae": PP. 11, 572a CCCM 162, 63. 

55 Cf. Boethius, In Isagogen Porphyrii, 1, 2, 72B, CSEL 48, 137-38. 

56 Cf. PP. 11, 601d—602a, CCCM 162, 105. 

57 Cf. PP.11,572b, CCCM 162, 63 and the gloss of i? <128>: Nulli enim mortali sensui, quamvis 
videatur acute inquirere, licet hoc promittere, ne incautus redarguatur esse quod suas 
vires superat invenire per se ipsum promittens. Nam si invenitur, non ipse qui quaerit sed 
ipse qui quaeritur et qui est lux mentium invenit. PP. 111, 656d, CCCM 163, 55: De me bene, 
ut video, aestimas, quando mihi difficiliora quaerenda, invenienda, suadenda committis. 
Veruntamen meum est quaerere, invenire vero illius solius est, qui illuminat abscondita 
tenebrarum (1 Cor: 4, 5). Suadere quoque eiusdem est, quia potest solus aperire sensum et 
intellectum. PP. v, 919c, CCCM 165, 83-84: Sed quoniam quod quaerit et appetit, dum recte 
movetur vel non recte, infinitum est omnique creaturae incomprehensibile, necessario 
semper quaeritur ac semper movetur per hoc quod quaerit, miraiblique modo quodam- 
modo quod quaerit invenit et non invenit. 
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the structured procedures of the quaerere in the course of the long investiga- 
tive dialogue, is destined to become definitively comprehensible through the 
inferior discursive and argumentative faculty only when, through its “evaluat- 
ing” examination, it arrives at an understanding of how all its partial intelli- 
gible distinctions are only multiple and complementary manifestations of the 
unified reality of primordial essentiae.99 

3. Exemplarism and phenomenalism. These theoretical foundations reveal 
the strict connection that the philosophical-theological thought of the Middle 
Ages has constantly perceived between the conditions of true knowledge and 
the eternal formal regulation of the order of the cosmos in the divine Mind. Hav- 
ing understood the relationship between the subject and object of knowledge 
to be the acquisition of an ontological identity, John Scottus consolidates, 
transmits and diffuses among the succeeding generations of medieval think- 
ers, a solid metaphysics with an exemplarist foundation. This exemplarism is 
the result of a felicitous grafting of the Augustinian theology of the Word onto 
the hierarchical, neoplatonizing ontology that had been introduced into the 
West by the work of Boethius: true knowledge always consists, in the end, in 
the soul’s reconnection with the original truth of the essentiae and causae pri- 
mordiales of all things, which are eternally thought by God in the Intellect of 
the Word.59 

If applied methodically with an adequate theoretical consciousness, this 
idea of knowledge allows the philosopher to overturn the gnoseological per- 
spective that naively, habitually and almost unconsciously directs human be- 
ings in their cognitive relationship with the external world and with particular 
manifestations of reality. In modern terms, one could designate the result of 
this revolution in gnoseology with the name phenomenalism. If the divine 
Thought alone fully knows all of reality, both in its singularities and in its re- 
lationship with the totality of truth, the cognitive process that guides created 
intelligence in pursuing, with ever imperfect results, this absolute truth can 
never reach through natural powers the desired final acquisition of the iden- 
tity between knower and known. The finite subject's every act of approach- 
ing the truth turns into an imperfect representation, in the limited forms of 
created intelligence, of the manifestation of the divine Cause in its created 
effects: that is, it will be, according to the language that Eriugena borrows from 


58 Cf. PP. 11, 544ab, CCCM 162, 26. 
59 Cf. PP. Iv, 769cd, cccm 164, 42 (where one finds a very important quotation from 
Boethius, De institutione arithmetica, 1, 1, 1-2, ed. Jean-Yves Guillaumin [Paris: 1995], 6). 
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Pseudo-Dionysius, a theophania, i.e. an inadequate appearance of the original 
substantial reality of everything in the divine.®° 

The human subject is immersed in the waves of multiplicity following the 
descent of the effects into the causes, and has settled in the kingdom of ac- 
cidentality, contingency and spatial-temporal appearances. He struggles with 
all his cognitive strength to reconnect the particular manifestations of being 
to the stability of the unified and eternal divine idea. Yet his search for truth 
is destined to come to a halt, during the course of his mortal life, at the inter- 
mediate levels of the necessarily unfulfilled process. This is unavoidable, since 
this process reconstructs reality's manifestation in the world through inferior 
and imperfect forms. God alone knows this reality fully and totally. In its vari- 
ous and structured manifestations from sense to scientific reason, and from 
scientific reason to the superior intuitive intellectual contemplation, creature- 
ly knowledge will never be “identical” to truth in itself; which subsists only in 
the divine Mind. Since our knowledge will not be capable of seeing such truth 
with God's eyes and in God's own veridical perspective, it will continue to be 
an ever-perfectible reconstruction of that which is reality for us, according to 
the various modalities and conditions of its appearance to the cognitive, diver- 
sified and therefore limited faculties of our soul. 

4. The system of reality as a universal process toward “perfectio.” There are 
several particular forms of the universal process by which the created universe 
strives to know itself, or to grasp its own true reasons by knowing itself in the 
knowledge of the God who, by knowing it, brings it into effect. These include: 
1) the cognitive identification between human intelligence and the object of 
its investigation, inanimate creatures; 2) the identification between two hu- 
man minds engaged in the search for truth in a dialogue; and 3) the individual 
subject's own self-understanding that arises in the course of self examination. 
In its immense complexity, such a process involves every real thing, i.e. the 
Creator and the entirety of creation. Thus, this includes the whole of reality 
that can be expressed, to the degree that is possible, through the enunciation 
of the term natura. In realizing itself as an object of knowledge or divine noti- 
tia, every single created being assumes the task of carrying into act, within the 
differentiated singularity of its individual being, common perfections that are 
in potency in its species and are willed and predestined by God in creating it ab 
aeterno. The whole history of creation is entirely directed in every individual 
subsistence toward the restoration of the original entelécheia of the species, 
i.e. toward the individual actualization of the common perfectio, a potential in 
the original essentia, which had been lost following both the coming of sin and 


60 Cf. PP. v, 919c, CCCM 165, 84. 
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the actualization of unfulfilled and disordered individual potencies. Yet, it was 
destined to be restored to act through the resurrection of the individual and 
his return to the natural fullness (“plenitudo aetatis", according to Eph. 4.13) 
that God originally intended as a target for the full species. 

Even the final and beatific vision of such an absolute truth of the Creator- 
Thought—the Mind of God in the peace of paradise—will be distributed 
among the various knowing subjects in diversified, perspectival forms and in 
their imperfect singularities, on account of their diverse and variously gradu- 
ated individuality: each one will in fact enjoy, in its own singular perfectio, a 
theophanic manifestation of the truth, which will be determined by the dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection that individuals will have assumed in their virtues 
during their particular existence, according to their merits and demerits. The 
Beatitude will in fact be the result of the nearest approach to the divine In- 
tellect that each human intellect recovers. This in turn reaches the point of 
forming a truly “perfect” objective whole of individual beatitudes, a choral 
realization of the greatest possible theophania, in which all the blessed sub- 
jects will together see God. The perfection of the whole cosmic system re- 
veals itself even in the definitive imperfection found in creatures who cannot 
enjoy it because they refused to be enclosed within its complex order of truth: 
this is the permanent state of false knowledge for the damned, that is, their 
state within deceptive phantasia, the definitive result of the final incapacity 
of reaching genuine truth, in which all creatures will be reconstituted by the 
divine Mind.®? 

This view, which makes each finite being the subject of the particular re- 
alization or perfectio of a single divine will, is another dominant theme of a 
synthesis of Platonism and Augustinianism that directs the theological ideas 
of many thinkers and theologians in the Early Middle Ages.® In the Periphy- 
seon, it is consolidated by important doctrinal determinations that John Scot- 
tus encountered in his Greek sources, Maximus the Confessor and Gregory of 
Nyssa, e.g., the theory of the universal triadic composition of every reality in 


61 Cf. PP. 1, 448cd, CCCM 161, 12: Unusquisque enim secundum suae sanctitatis atque sapien- 
tiae celsitudinem ab una eademque forma quam omnia appetunt, Verbum dico, formabi- 
tur ... Nam unusquisque, ut diximus, unigeniti Dei Verbi notitiam in se ipsum possidebit, 
quantum ei gratia donabitur ... Quanta fuerit sanctarum animarum multiplicatio, tanta 
erit divinarum theophaniarum possessio. 

62  JPP.v,944b-946d, CCCM 165, 18-21; 1011a-1018d, 211-22. 

63 Cf. Giulio d'Onofrio, “Filosofi e teologi a Roma: Ascesa e declino dell'universalismo specu- 
lativo medievale,” in Universalita della Ragione: Pluralita delle Filosofie nel Medioevo: x11 
Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia Medievale, ed. Alessandro Musco (Palermo: 2012), 
vol. 1: 105-23. 
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essence, potency and act. Furthermore, Eriugena’s system unites this dynamic 
concept of created being with the well diffused theory—a theory that is, in 
its roots, Augustinian, but consolidated by the Christian rereading of the Pla- 
tonic Timaeus—regarding the universal, ideal ordo of creation, i.e., an order 
structured according to primordial and eternal legislative forms that govern 
and guide the entire cosmos toward a common end. Yet, the great merit of 
John Scottus Eriugena—in comparison with the more diminished and generic 
adherence to the complex of such ideas among his contemporaries— consists 
in having known how to concretize and render operative these shared mental 
schemata within a speculative structure endowed with an internal coherence 
that has no equals in the entire history of Latin thought in the Middle Ages. 

John Scottus's thought is systematic. Furthermore, one can say that his is 
one of the most complete forms of systematic speculation in the history of 
Western thought. In the grandiose speculative project of the Periphyseon, the 
description of the totality of reality (universitas), and of the laws that gov- 
ern it, is pursued with such a powerful coherence that it cannot but inspire 
even today the admiration of readers who manage adequately to understand 
it. Because it is founded upon the certainty that the reality of each knowable 
thing's essentia is known in its own being, the authentic system of Eriugena’s 
thought comes forth with palpable coherence, in all the particular develop- 
ments, from a grand general metaphysical principle: the final and most au- 
thentic subsistence of everything is rediscovered in the absolute stability of 
the divine, original, final and truest knowledge of all things. In it all creaturely 
realities are true, i.e., they are truly what they are: 


And where, in fact, according to your understanding, do all things effec- 
tively subsist, if not in the acts of knowledge with which they are grasped 
in the soul of the knower? There where they are known, they are in fact 
genuinely true. Furthermore, one could say that all are, in reality, their 
own intelligibility.9^ 


64 PP. Iv, 769d, CCCM 164, 42: Et ubi haec subsistere intelligis, nisi in notionibus suis in ani- 
ma sapientis? Ubi enim intelliguntur, ibi sunt, imo vero intellectus sui sunt. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Eriugena’s Intervention in the Debate on 
Predestination 


Ernesto Sergio Mainoldi 


1 Introduction 


The theme of predestination, with its various and conflicting interpretations 
that have emerged during the history of theology, illustrates the difficulties in 
defining the mode of interaction between human freedom and divine Grace 
in the path toward salvation, and, more, the compatibility between human 
freedom and divine omnipotence and omniscience. For the Latin West the ul- 
timately unresolved reflections of Augustine of Hippo on these problems have 
constituted an unavoidable touchstone, which the theologians were called 
to deal with on several occasions. The bishop of Hippo’s results were in fact 
dictated by the urgency to contrast the heretical readings spread in his time, 
which offered unilateral solutions to the question of the relationship between 
human freedom and divine order. When called to face Manichaeism and its 
establishment of a principle of evil as equivalent and opposed to a principle 
of good, which, determines the subordination of human actions to necessity, 
(relying upon the opposition of the two principles of good and evil) Augustine 
set a particular emphasis on the freedom of choice. Years later, he was called 
to contrast the heresy of Pelagianism, which diminished the role of Grace in 
salvation, by emphasizing the importance of asceticism and free will. Against 
the Pelagian perspective, the African doctor developed a theology of Grace, 
which arrived at the conviction that it is impossible for man to resist sin, since 
the human will lost its freedom to do good after having committed original sin, 
without the help of Grace. 

The Carolingian culture, interested in the arrangement of the theological 
knowledge within a frame of normative understanding, centered on the ques- 
tion of the relationship between sin, the human freedom and the order estab- 
lished by God in a dispute about predestination that involved several authors of 
the second and the third generation of magistri active in the Frankish kingdoms, 
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in the West, under king Charles the Bald, and in the East, under Louis the 
German, as well as in the South, in Lotharingia.! 

The debate was engaged by Gottschalk of Orbais, a Saxon monk, who occu- 
pied a prominent role in several theological debates of this age.? Among these, 
the dispute about predestination lasted longest and is the only one in which the 
intervention of John Scottus is ascertained. Tonsured in Fulda in the year 822, 
Gottschalk settled in Orbais, where he was ordained as priest. Later he traveled 
to Italy, where in Verona in 840, he proclaimed his thesis of the double predes- 
tination, according to which the righteous are predestined by God to eternal 
reward, and sinners to punishment. The bishop of Verona, Noting, alarmed by 
the heterodoxy of this thesis, called on Rabanus Maurus to reply. The influ- 
ential abbot of Fulda responded with a treatise on predestination, where he 
argued, against the thesis of Gottschalk, that God has not predestined anyone 
to eternal punishment. Because of the insistence with which Gottschalk con- 
tinued his teaching on double predestination, in Friuli in 846, and in the mon- 
astery of Fulda, where the Saxon monk returned in 848, Rabanus, archbishop 
of Mainz, convoked a synod in the same city; here he condemned Gottschalk 
as a heretic, rejecting his teachings on the double predestination. 

The Saxon monk then returned to Orbais, but since this monastery was un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Archbishop Hincmar of Reims, he was summoned 
by the latter —- who had been warned by Rabanus - to appear in the synod 
of Querzy, at Charles the Bald's palace, in February 849. After having exposed 
his thesis, Gottschalk was once again condemned as a heretic, defrocked and 
imprisoned in the monastery of Hautvillers, in the diocese of Reims. Neverthe- 
less, the Saxon recluse continued to assert his position on the gemina praedes- 
tinatio through letters such as the treatise entitled Confessio brevis. At this 
point, Hincmar, assisted by his suffragan bishop, Pardulus of Laon, appealed 
to other theologians of the Frankish kingdoms to find a solution on the issue. 
Prudentius of Troyes, answering this appeal in a letter addressed to Hincmar 
and Pardulus, referring to the judgment of a synod held in Paris in 849, insisted 


1 Fora historical reconstruction of the debate see Ermenegildo Bertola, "Libertà umana e pre- 
destinazione nel secolo rx: Godescalco d'Orbais, Rabano Mauro, Floro di Lione e Incmaro di 
Reims,” Archivio di filosofia 54 (1986): 779-97; Eriugena, De praedestinatione liber: Dialettica 
e teologia allapogeo della Rinascenza carolingia (edizione critica, traduzione e commento), 
ed. Ernesto Sergio Mainoldi (Florence: 2003), ix—xli; Victor Genke and Francis x. Gumerlock 
(eds.), Gottschalk and a Medieval Predestination Controversy: Texts Translated from the Latin, 
MPTT 47 (Milwaukee, WI.: 2010), 27—60. 

2 For an updated overview on the Carolingian theological debates see Armando Bisogno, Il 
metodo carolingio: Identità culturale e dibattito teologico nel secolo nono, Nutrix 3 (Turnhout: 
2008). 
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that the question should have been solved in the light of Augustine's teaching 
on predestination. He resumed his position by affirming that “God has predes- 
tinated, i.e., has prearranged not to fault but to punishment"? 

The position of Prudentius demonstrated that this debate had overcome 
the single case of Gottschalk. The debate on the subject of predestination hint- 
ed at a fracture in the conception of the divine economy within the Frankish 
episcopate, in reference to the interpretation of Augustine's teaching. The re- 
ply of the bishop of Troyes had not only the effect of encouraging Gottschalk to 
reinforce his theory, which he did in a new treatise, the Confessio prolixior, but 
drove Hincmar to realize that the gemina praedestinatio was retained by some 
of the leading ecclesiastical figures of the Frankish kingdom, including Lupus 
of Ferriéres or Ratramnus of Corbie, as well as by the Church of Lyon. 


2 The Intervention of John Scottus 


In this stalemate Pardulus of Laon, following Hincmar's request, asked for the 
intervention of John Scottus. The result was the treatise De praedestinatione, 
in nineteen chapters, written between the late 850 and the early 851. It is likely 
that this intervention has been supported - if not provoked - by Charles the 
Bald, at whose court the Irish master was well established and to whose palace 
school Eriugena brought prestige with his teaching on the liberal arts. The in- 
troductory letter of the De praedestinatione, addressed to Hincmar and Pardu- 
lus, is concluded in fact by a laudatory distich dedicated to the king, in which 
Eriugena refers to his patronage: "Under the rule of Charles the glory of the 
Franks abounds. / As the sea with fish, near shore and in the deep.”* 

After the diffusion of the treatise, John Scottus was vehemently criticized by 
the supporters of the double predestination. Prudentius of Troyes received a 
copy of the De praedestinatione from Hincmar, and wrote a rebuttal in which 
he accused Eriugena of Pelagianism and opposed his exploitation of the liberal 
arts for theological purposes.? Since Hincmar did not attempt any defense of 
De praedestinatione, he may not have been particularly convinced by John's 


3 [Deus] praedestinavit, id est preordinavit, non ad culpam, sed ad poenam. Prudentius of 
Troyes, Epistola ad Hincmarum et Pardulum, PL 115 (Paris, 1881), 876ab. 

4 Eriugena, Treatise On Divine Predestination, trans. Mary Brennan (Notre Dame: 1998), 5. For 
the critical edition see Eriugena, De praedestinatione liber, ed. Mainoldi, 357b, 6: Caesare sub 
karolo francorum gloria pollet / Litora ceu pelagi piscibus atque salo. 

5 Prudentius of Troyes, De praedestinatione contra Joannem Scotum cognomento Erigenam seu 
liber Joannis Scoti correctus a Prudentio, sive a caeteris Patribus, videlicet, a Gregorio, Hierony- 
mo, Fulgentio atque Augustino, PL 115 (Paris, 1881), 1009-366. 
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methodology and arguments. It is therefore likely that it was mainly due to 
Charles the Bald’s interest that Eriugena was called upon to intervene in the 
dispute. The hypothesis that the son of Louis the Pious had a particular con- 
cern in determining his Palace master’s intervention in the debate is supported 
by the fact that shortly thereafter Eriugena emerged as a key figure in the cul- 
tural politics of the Frankish king, who commissioned him translations of the 
Corpus Dionysiacum and the Ambigua of Maximus the Confessor. These trans- 
lations accredited Charles’ authority as patron of the transmission of patristic 
theology, especially the tradition of the Greek Fathers, in a moment of friction 
with the Byzantine East for the control of Moravia and the territories east of 
the Frankish kingdoms. The role of Eriugena in supporting Charles' theological 
and cultural ambition emerges also from his poems addressed to the king and 
from his contribution to the redaction of the hellenizing verses of Scriptures' 
sumptuous illuminated manuscripts produced by the Frankish royal scripto- 
ria. These were intended as a celebration of the role of the Frankish king as 
a protector of all Christianity, as in the case of the "Bible of San Paolo fuori le 
Mura,” which Charles had brought to Rome in the occasion of his crowning as 
emperor in 875.9 

These circumstances suggest that it was in Charles the Bald's interest to en- 
courage the involvement of John Scottus in the controversy, expecting that his 
protégé would have given a proof of the theological methodology, based on 
the study of the Greek authors and of the liberal arts, undertaken under his 
authority. Eriugena demonstrates as much in the first chapter justifying the 
application of dialectics in the refutation of Gottschalk by referring to the epis- 
copal commission and to the "particular approval of the most orthodox prince 
and venerable lord, Charles, whose greatest concern is to harbor devout and 
proper sentiments toward God." 

It is clear, then, that we should not underestimate the connection between 
Eriugena's assertion about the importance of the study of the Greek Fathers 
and the liberal arts, and his activities under the patronage of Charles, namely 
the teaching of the liberal arts, the translation of the Greek Fathers and the 
composition of hellenizing poetry: 


I would think therefore, that the gravest error of those who confusedly, 
and hence fatally, reduce to their own distorted meaning the opinions of 


6 See Paul Edward Dutton, “Eriugena, the Royal Poet,” in JSÉ, 51-80; Ernesto Sergio Mainoldi, 
“Linfluenza letteraria e dottrinale del pensiero e dell'opera di Giovanni Scoto Eriugena nel 
Medioevo (secc. IX-xv)" (PhD diss., University of Salerno, 2006; forthcoming), 136-41. 

7 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 1, 8; De praedestinatione, ed. Mainoldi, 
1, 358bc, 9: annuente praesertim orthodoxissimo principe, domino uenerabili karolo, cuius 
maximum studium est pie recteque de deo sentire. 
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the venerable fathers, and for the most part Saint Augustine, had its be- 
ginnings from an ignorance of the useful arts which wisdom itself wanted 
to beits own companions and investigators, and on top of that, ignorance 
also of Greek writings in which the interpretation of predestination gen- 
erates no mist of ambiguity. 


In these lines we can read Eriugena's cultural program, which he will develop 
in the course of all his career. As for what concerns the liberal arts at the time of 
the De praedestinatione, John Scottus had already earned a solid reputation as 
a teacher, particularly in dialectics, and notoriety as a fine debater. That can be 
evidenced by the criticism expressed by Prudentius of Troyes in his De praedes- 
tinatione contra Joannem Scotum, where he invited the Irish master to abandon 
the “quadrivium of vanity" and to embrace the "quadriga of the Gospel"? — a 
clear allusion to the arts of the quadrivium, if not to the four parts of philoso- 
phy described by Eriugena at the beginning of his treatise.'? Prudentius also 
blamed Eriugena's predilection for Varro and Martianus Capella, on whose 
De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii the Irish master wrote a commentary," and 


8 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 184, 117; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 18.1, 430cd, 188: Errorem itaque seuissimum eorum here uenerabilium patrum max- 
imeque sancti Augustins sententias confused, for ac hoc deadly, such suum prauissimum 
sensum redigunt, ex utilium disciplinarum «ignorantia», Quas ipsa sapientia suas comi- 
tes inuestigatricesque proud uoluit, crediderim sumpsisse primordia, insuper etiam gre- 
carum litterarum inscitia, in quibus praedestinationis interpretatio nullam ambiguitatis 
caliginem gignit. 

9 Prudentius of Troyes, De praedestinatione contra Joannem Scotum, PL 115, 1352 ac: Relinque 
quadruvium vanitatis, quod sequens extorris viae factus es veritatis. Quanto melius, quan- 
toque salubrius ageres, si uni verae sempiternaeque viae innitens, quadriga illius humilis 
vehi, quam quadruvii tui inflatus typho raptum ire in diversa diligeres! Quadriga hujus 
viae sunt quatuor Evangelia, uno paradisi fonte manantia, quibus nobis via panditur salu- 
taris. Quadriga hujus viae quatuor sunt virtutes ... Verum dum quadruvio varicoso tanta 
pertinacia inhaesisti, nequaquam elogium libri Ecclesiastici evadere valuisti, quo dicitur: 
"Qui sophistice loquitur, odibilis est, omni re defraudabitur.” 

10 See below, at n. 33. 

11 Prudentius of Troyes, De praedestinatione contra Joannem Scotum, PL n5, 1294ab: Nam 
ille tuus Capella, exceptis aliis, vel maxime te in hunc labyrinthum induxisse creditur, 
cujus meditationi magis quam veritati evangelicae animum appulisti: Quin etiam cum 
legeres beati Augustini libros, quos De Civitate Dei adversus paganorum fallacissimas fal- 
sissimasque opiniones mirabili affluentia digessit, invenisti eum posuisse ac destruxisse 
quaedam ex libris Varronis, quibus, quoniam Capellae tuo consona videbantur, potius 
assentiri quam veridici Augustini allegationibus fidem adhibere delegisti. 

12 Ernesto Sergio Mainoldi, "Iohannes Scotus Eriugena,’ in La trasmissione dei testi latini del 
medioevo, ed. Paolo Chiesa and Lucia Castaldi (Florence: 2005), vol. 2, 212-15. 
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also challenged his skillfulness in the use of eloquence.? The testimony of 
Prudentius is all the more noteworthy because he had very likely the opportu- 
nity to meet John Scottus in Laon, where he stayed before his elevation to the 
episcopate (in 843 or 846), and likely could observe personally the method of 
the Irish master and evaluate his cultural background.“ Regarding John Scot- 
tus' knowledge of the "Graecae litterae" around 851, the same text of the De 
praedestinatione shows us that the Irishman had already at that time some 
familiarity with the Greek language, and that he already had the occasion to 
read at least some of the texts that would be fundamental for his philological 
and philosophical maturation, namely the Corpus Dionysiacum and Gregory of 
Nyssa's De imagine.!5 

According to this outline, the De praedestinatione is neither an early work 
of a young master, because Eriugena was called into the debate as an expert 
of liberal arts, nor one in complete discontinuity with his speculative matu- 
rity. Moreover, the variety of topics touched in the De praedestinatione attests 
a comprehensive approach, in which we can find his universalistic specula- 
tive propensity linking theological reflection with exegesis based on the liberal 
arts, as well with ontology, anthropology and cosmology. 

The structure of the De praedestinatione is consistent with refuting double 
predestination, but it is also undeniable that Eriugena conceived of it as an 
original manifesto of his methodological and cultural program, as suggested 
by the prefatory epistle to the patron bishops and from Chapter 18.16 Among 
all the works of John Scottus that have survived only the De praedestinatione is 
comparable to the Periphyseon for complexity of structure, originality, and for 
the discussion of the particular topic of predestination in a general context. 

The De praedestinatione, however, shows significant discrepancies with 
Eriugena's mature thought: for example, the Irish master still conceives those 
things that are not (ea quae non sunt) in an exclusively privative sense, exclud- 
ing them from God's creation (as is the case with evil), while in the Periphyseon, 
ea quae non sunt are identified with the primordial causes disposed in God's 


13 Prudentius of Troyes, De praedestinatione contra Joannem Scotum, PL n5, 194a: Te solum 
omnium acutissimum Galliae transmisit Hibernia, ut quae nullus absque te scire poterat, 
tuis eruditionibus obtineret: sed absit ut, Celtica eloquentia tot tantisque fluviorum ex- 
undationibus debriata tuas nubilationes admittat, quamvis Christianae humilitatis emi- 
nentia, alterutro charitatis officio vicissim suppeditari minime prohibeat. 

14 SeeJohnJ. Contreni and Padraig Ó'Néill (eds.), Glossae divinae historiae: The Biblical Gloss- 
es of John Scottus Eriugena (Florence: 1997), 77. 

15 See Ernesto Sergio Mainoldi, “Su alcune fonti ispiratrici della teologia e dell'escatologia 
del De diuina praedestinatione liber,’ in HE, 307—23; idem, "Le fonti del De praedestinatione 
liber di Giovanni Scoto Eriugena,” Studi Medievali 45 (2004): 654—67, 694-96. 

16 See above, n. 8. 
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Word before the creation of everything, above being.!” Throughout his discus- 
sion of ontology, John does not distinguish between essentia and substantia 
in De praedestinatione, as he would later when outlining the distinction be- 
tween ousia and hypostasis in Greek: in his first treatise he still considers the 
two terms interchangeably, following the usage of Latin and the Augustinian 
tradition: "this divine substance itself, or essence or nature or however it may 
be described.”!® Moreover, in the De praedestinatione the body of man is un- 
derstood as a natural datum, to which it would have added the spiritual body, 
as a donum, had man not have committed the sin, following the teaching of St. 
Augustine: 


Take, for example, the human body before sin which was first animal, 
later to be spiritual by virtue of obedience, without death intervening.!? 
Why first animal? Was it because up to this point there was missing that 
which was to be added on for keeping the commandment, that is to say 
the spiritual? And in this way, it was animal due to the fact that it fell 
somewhat short of the perfection of nature; it would be spiritual due to 
the fact that it had no shortcomings.?? 


In the Periphyseon Eriugena abandoned this naturalistic conception, to fol- 
low the vision of Maximus the Confessor, for whom man had a spiritual body 
which he lost after sin, obtaining instead a corporeal body as consequence 
of his disobedience.?! While these three doctrinal discrepancies do not have 
great importance in the plot of the De praedestinatione, the definitive shape 
of Eriugenian thought concerning them and other topics would become full- 
fledged through the intensive study resulting from his work of translation from 
the Greek in the 860s; hence we can detect the extent of eastern theology's 
influence on Eriugena, in the De praedestinatione. This is evident throughout 
this treatise, for example regarding the theory of language, the meontology, the 


17 See Eriugena, De praedestinatione 111, 3, 366c. 

18 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, transl. Brennan, 2.3, 14; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, c. 2.3, 430cd, 18: ipsa diuina substantia uel essentia uel natura uel quoquo modo dici 
potest. Here Eriugena is echoing Augustine's De uera religione 7, 13 and De Trinitate 11, 18, 
35 

19 See Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram V1, 19, 30—28, 39; idem, De bono coniugali, 2, 2. 

20 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 8.5, 53; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, c. 8.5, 386d, 8o: Exemplo sit corpus hominis ante peccatum, quod erat primum ani- 
male, deinde futurum spirituale merito oboedientie, nulla interposita morte. Cur primum 
animale? An quia adhuc deerat quod ei propter praecepti custodiam fuerat addendum, id 
est spirituale, ac per hoc ex eo quod aliquid a perfectione naturae defuit erat animale, ex 
eo quod nihil ei deesset futurum spirituale. 

21 See Eriugena, PP. r1, 571c-572a, CCCM 162, 23. 
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doctrine of sin which the Irishman elaborated following Ps.-Dionysius the Ar- 
eopagite, and the fields of anthropology and eschatology, where he picked up 
some ideas from Gregory of Nyssa.?? 

The publication of the De praedestinatione introduced a new species of 
polemics into the debate; even its patrons, in particular Hincmar, felt embar- 
rassed by the Irish master's original conclusions, which proved advantageous 
to the faction favorable to double predestination. After Prudentius, the deacon 
Florus of Lyon wrote another treatise against Eriugena's De praedestinatione,?? 
despite his indirect knowledge of it, based only on the quotations reported by 
Prudentius in his De praedestinatione contra Joannem Scotum, in which he rep- 
resented the position of the Church of Lyon favorable to Gottschalk. A vein of 
criticism even more biting against Eriugena was put forward by the anonymous 
pamphlet entitled De tribus epistulis, probably a work by Lupus of Ferriéres,?# 
where Hincmar was accused of cruelty for the imprisonment of Gottschalk 
and was blamed for having commended the intervention of John Scottus.”5 
The Archbishop of Reims, in response, drew up a summary of his position on 
predestination in four Capitula, which were signed at the Quierzy synod in 
853. Among the signers was also Prudentius of Troyes, who accepted to keep 
his distance from the doctrine of the gemina praedestinatio, if only formally. 

At this point the question was brought to the council of Valence, convoked 
by Lothar on January 8th, 855: Florus, supported by the bishops of the arch- 
diocese of Lyon, succeeded in obtaining the condemnation of Hincmar's four 
Capitula and of John Scottus' “nineteen chapters,” which were referred under 
the dispraising appellative of pultes scottica.?® Hincmar replied then with a 
voluminous treatise — now lost — in which he defended the decisions of Quierzy 


22 See above, n. 15. 

23 Florus of Lyon, Adversus Joannis Scoti Ergenae erroneas definitiones liber, PL 119 (Paris, 
1880), 101-250. 

24 See Gottschalk of Orbais, Gottschalk and a Medieval Predestination Controversy: Texts 
Translated From the Latin, ed. Genke and Gumerlock, MPTT 47 (Milwaukee, W.L: 2010). 

25 [Ps.]-Remigius of Lyon, De tribus epistulis liber, PL 121 (Paris: 1880), 1054d-1055a: Et, quod 
majoris est ignominiae atque opprobrii Scotum illum ad scribendum compellerent. Qui 
sicut ex ejus scriptis verissime comperimus, nec ipsa verba Scripturarum adhuc habet 
cognita. Et ita quibusdam phantasticis adinventionibus et erroribus plenus est, ut non 
solum de fidei veritate nullatenus sit consulendus, sed etiam cum ipsis omni irrisione et 
despectione dignis scriptis suis, nisi corrigere et emendare festinet: vel sicut demens sit 
miserandus, vel sicut haereticus anathematizandus. 

26 Regarding this expression, see Ernesto Sergio Mainoldi, "Scottorum pultes: Per una rivisi- 
tazione della questione irlandese nell'alto medioevo latino,” in Universalità della Ragione: 
Pluralita delle filosofie nel Medioevo, x11 Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia Medievale 
de la Société Internationale pour Etude de la Philosophie Médiévale (S.I.E.P.M.), Palermo, 
17-22 settembre 2007, ed. Alessandro Musco, Salvatore D'Agostino, Giuliana Musotto, Pi- 
etro Palmeri, and Patrizia Spallino (Palermo: 2012), vol. 2, bk. 1, 83-90. 
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(853) and disavowed again Eriugena's De praedestinatione, which had been 
with him at Valence.?7 

The controversy was destined to continue for another decade, finding a 
diplomatic solution in the synod of Touzy, held in October 860; here Hinc- 
mar composed a third treatise on predestination, dedicated to Charles the 
Bald, in which he distanced himself again from John Scottus,?® but since Pope 
Nicholas — as reported by Prudentius — favored double predestination, the 
Archbishop of Reims wrote a synodal letter mentioning the doctrine of predes- 
tination with a vague formula intended to satisfy both factions.?? Hincmar's 
attitude toward John Scottus may have been the motivation that guided John 
to the composition of a caustic epigram addressed to Hincmar, that the manu- 
script tradition attributes to him: 


Here lies Hincmar, a greedy thief — and no relief; 
indeed he did but one noble deed: he died.39 


3 John Scottus' De Praedestinatione: Methodology and Structure 


For Eriugena the call to intervene in the debate on predestination was an oppor- 
tunity to promulgate his cultural program and its methodology. Consequently, 
we can reject the hypothesis that his approach to the problem, which caused 
so much vehement criticism, was chosen by the Irish master imprudently 


27  Hincmar’s preface has been conserved in Flodoardus, Historia remensis ecclesiae, 3, 15, PL 
135 (Paris, 1879), 181a-186c; and Epistola ad Carolum regem, priori ejus contra Praedestina- 
tianos Operi praefixa, PL 125 (Paris, 1852), 49a—56a. 

28 . Hincmar of Reims, Epistola ad Carolum regem, PL 125, 56a: subjiciemus illa decem et 
novem capitula pro quibus de Scottorum pultibus confratres nostri, sine culpa nostra, 
in hac dumtaxat causa nos pascere decreverunt. See also idem, De Praedestinatiane Dei 
et libero Arbitrio dissertatio posterior, 21, 131, PL 125 (Paris, 1852), 195ab: Quapropter haec 
quae scripsimus, capitulorum compilator relegat et videat si in eis, uti in praefato sexto 
capitulo scripserat, poterit invenire ineptas quaestiunculas et aniles pene fabellas, Scot- 
torumque pultes puritati fidei nauseam inferentes, quae periculosissimis et gravissimis 
temporibus, ad cumulum laborum nostrorum, usque ad scissionem charitatis, miserabili- 
ter et lacrymabiliter succreverunt, ne mentes Christianae inde corrumpantur, et excidant 
a simplicitate et castitate fidei quae est in Christo Jesu. 

29 . Hincmar of Reims, Epistola xx1: Concilii Tusiacensis ad rerum ecclesiasticarum pervasores 
et ad pauperum praedatores, PL 126 (Paris, 1879), 122-32. 

30 Eriugena, Carmina, trans. and ed. Michael Herren. Scriptores Latini Hiberniae 12 (Dublin: 
1993), 126-27: Hic iacet Igcmarus cleptes et semper auarus: / hoc solum fecit nobile quod 
periit. See also Rudolf Schieffer, “Regno e Chiesa sotto Carlo il Calvo,’ in Giovanni Scoto nel 
suo tempo: L'organizzazione del sapere in età carolingia, ed. Claudio Leonardi and Enrico 
Menesto (Spoleto: 1989), 24. 
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or for naiveté. More likely he wrote his first known treatise specifically to pro- 
mote his paradigm of the investigation of reality, under the auspices, and with 
the support, of the king Charles the Bald. 

On one hand the De praedestinatione was intended to refute Gottschalk's 
theory of the gemina praedestinatio and, above all, the use that the Saxon 
monk made of several of Augustine's texts in support of his thesis; on the other 
hand, Eriugena offered broad speculation about the theme of predestination, 
which, starting from the strictly theological question, is developed through the 
domains of anthropology, ontology, theory of language, and concludes with a 
discussion on the nature of the punishment of sin from a cosmological point 
of view. The pars destruens and the pars construens are not localized in sepa- 
rate sections of the text, but run through several chapters, as arguments and 
rebuttals alternate in succession. Eriugena's criticism of Gottschalk's theories 
is not analytic, he does not analyze his texts, which are quoted in a rather suc- 
cinct way, but he refers mainly to the theological implications of the Saxon 
monk's arguments. 

Eriugena cites and comments extensively upon the exegesis of Augustine's 
texts to show that the references made by the Saxon to them were abusive. In 
the structure of the treatise the critique of Gottschalk is restricted, in the first 
three chapters, to the understanding of the theology of predestination itself, 
while Eriugena opposes Gottschalk’s interpretation of Augustine in cc 11 — 13. 
Generally, in Eriugena's De praedestinatione there is a coherent succession 
of textual selection corresponding to the following themes: 1) the discussion 
about the theology of predestination, based on syllogistic arguments (Ch. 1-4), 
2) the discussion about will and free will from an anthropological perspective 
(Ch. 4-8), and 3) a theological-ontological interpretation of the nature of evil 
(Ch. 9-15), including 4) the discussion of the linguistic problem in the defini- 
tion of evil (Ch. 9-10). On the basis of these premises, Eriugena follows with 
a lengthy exegetical section on the texts of Augustine, in which the Doctor of 
Hippo speaks about the punishment of the sinners, showing that he advocated 
only the possibility of predestination to the good and antiphrastically referred 
to a “predestination to punishment” (Ch. 1-18). 6) The last two chapters con- 
cern the predestination of the good and the freedom of man in relation to the 
universal order, offering a cosmological conclusion of the treatise. 


4 The Application of the Liberal Arts 
Both the refutation and the argumentation in the De praedestinatione are char- 


acterized by a systematic use of the liberal arts, with the arts of the trivium in 
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the foreground, and the surprising usage of notions drawn from the natural 
sciences in the last chapters. The dialectical arguments characterize the pars 
destruens as well as the pars construens. Together with the use of arguments 
constructed according to the rules of grammar and rhetoric, Eriugena always 
takes care to provide an epistemological justification of their use, detailing 
their application through an explanation of their syllogistic methodology and 
of the figures of speech upon which they are constructed. In the first chap- 
ter, following Augustine's De vera religione, Eriugena concludes that "true phi- 
losophy is true religion and conversely that true religion is true philosophy, ?! 
and describes the four parts of philosophy according to a classification that 
results to have been taken from the Commentary of David the Armenian to 
Porphyry's Isagoge:3? “These [four parts] the Greek have been pleased to name 
AIAPETIKH, OPICTIKH, AIIOAIKTIKH, ANAAITIKH, and in Latin we can call 
these diuisoria (divisor), diffinitiua (defining), demonstratiua (demonstrative), 
resolutiua (resolutionary).?? Eriugena then informs his reader that he will 
"show examples of those in the course of this work"? The use of the argumen- 
tative techniques of dialectic, as well as of grammatical and rhetorical argu- 
ments, according to Eriugena relies on epistemological reasons, which must be 
understood to avoid every erroneous conception about predestination, it is the 
same with the “Greek writings"35 

Regarding the *Greek writings (grecae litterae), he appears to refer first to 
the Greek language generally speaking, as the paragraph immediately follow- 
ing suggests, since the Irish master gives here an essay of interpretation of the 
verb ópà, “which among the Latins is expressed by three words: for OPQ is 
interpreted as ‘I see’ [uideo], and ‘I define’ [diffinio] and ‘I destine [destino ]."96 


31 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 1.1, 7; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 1.1, 6: Conficitur inde ueram esse philosophiam ueram religionem conuersimque 
ueram religionem esse ueram philosophiam. 

32 See Mainoldi, "Le fonti del De praedestinatione liber,’ 692-93. 

33 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 14, 8; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 1.1, 358a, 6-8: Quae [philosophiae], dum multifariam diuersisque modis diuidatur, 
bis binas tamen partes principales ad omnem quaestionem soluendam necessarias ha- 
bere dinoscitur, quas grecis placuit nominare AIAPETIKH, OPICTIKH, AIIOAIKTIKH, 
ANAAITIKH, easdemque latialiter possumus dicere diuisoriam, diffinitiuam, demonstra- 
tiuam, resolutiuam. 

34 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 1.2, 8; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 1.2, 358b, 8: Earum etiam exempla in procesu huius operis ... ostendemus. 

35 See above, n. 8. 

36 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 18.2, 18; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 18.2, 431a, 188: Est igitur uerbum apud grecos co, quod apud latinos tribus excipitur 
uerbis; opo quippe et uideo et diffinio et destino interpretatur. 
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These references inform an immediate perception of the unity of divine pre- 
destination and foreknowledge. However, John Scottus also employed the lo- 
cution “Greek writings” to mean the teachings of the Greek Fathers, and first 
among them Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, with whose works Eriugena 
shows a familiarity at this stage of his activity.?" 

The first syllogistic argumentation employed by Eriugena is focused on 
necessity, and its purpose is to demonstrate the simplicity of predestination 
(c. 2): God has made all things by his will, not by necessity. Since predestina- 
tion is predicated of God according to the substance, and the divine substance 
is not subjected to any necessity, then predestination cannot be subjected to 
any necessity. Moreover, if the divine substance is one, there is only one pre- 
destination. Eriugena concludes that every predestination is foreknowledge, 
but not every foreknowledge is predestination: God knows in advance the 
good and the evil but he does not predestine them to be so. This topic will 
be recalled again in the second paragraphs of the 5th chapter, in relation to 
Augustine's authority, which ensures that God “knows in advance" evils, but he 
has not predestined them. 

A second argument (c. 3.2), which is presented by Eriugena as moving from 
effect to cause, demonstrates that, since the causes of things that are oppo- 
site to each other are themselves opposite, the two predestinations affirmed 
by Gottschalk, having opposite effects, cannot belong to the divine nature, in 
which there is no opposition, in virtue of its unity and simplicity. By the figure 
of the enthymeme it follows that there is no predestination constraining any- 
one to do something by necessity: God is the cause of only those things that 
have originated from him, so, he cannot be the cause of sin, death and misery. 
If God is only the cause of those things that are, then God is not the cause of 
those things that are not: 


God cannot be both the cause of those things that are and the cause of 
those things that are nothing. But God is the cause of those things that 
are. Therefore he is not the cause of those things that are not. Sin and 
its effects, death, to which unhappiness is conjoined, are not. Of them, 
therefore, neither God nor his predestination, which is what he himself 
is, can be the cause.?8 


37  SeeMainoldi, “Le fonti del De praedestinatione liber,’ 654-67. 

38 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 3.3, 19; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 3.3, 366bc, 28: Non et deus eorum quae sunt causa sit et eorum que nihil sunt causa 
sit. Est autem deus eorum causa que sunt. Igitur non est causa eorum quae non sunt. 
Peccatum eiusque effectus, mors profecto cui adheret miseria, non sunt. Eorum igitur nec 
deus nec eius praedestinatio, quae est quod ipse est, causa esse potest. 
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As Eriugena repeatedly affirms in his treatise, death, sin and misery are not 
substantial realities by themselves, but are negative and privative concepts be- 
cause death is privation of life, as sin is privation of virtue and misery is priva- 
tion of happiness. 


5 Anthropology 


In the fourth chapter, Eriugena defines Gottschalk's position as a synthesis 
of Pelagianism, whose error is to deny divine grace, and “another heresy,’ not 
further specified, which undermines free will; nevertheless, according to him, 
Gottschalk's heresy differs from both, since it affirms the necessity of predes- 
tination. Through the argument ab absurdo Eriugena proves that one of the 
implications of Gottschalk's theory is the incompatibility between faith in the 
final judgment and the existence of the free will. Gottschalk's double predes- 
tination “labors to dismantle at once both free choice and the gift of grace.”39 
The necessity of predestination would be in fact incompatible with free will, 
because it negates the freedom of man, and at the same time it is incompat- 
ible with the gift of Grace, since it denies the liberality of the divine gift. The 
predestination of God is in fact the “willing cause and the causative will of 
all creatures.”4? Eriugena emphasizes that the rational creature was made free 
and voluntary because it was created in the image and likeness of the Creator: 


For rational life was bound not to have been made otherwise than volun- 
tary, since by that will which is the cause of all things it was created in his 
own image and likeness. Otherwise how would the divine will, that is to 
say the highest reason of the universe, being unrestricted by any neces- 
sity as in the greatest freedom it possesses its own power, how could he 
make it to his own image and likeness if he did not create its substance a 
free rational will?*! 


39 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 4.4, 27-28; De praedestinatione, ed. 
Mainoldi, 4.4, 372a, 42: Hic uero et liberum arbitrium simul et gratie munus destruere 
molitur, ac per hec consequenter et mundi salutem et iudicium. 

40 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 4.5, 28; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 4.5, 372cd, 44: Est enim omnium creaturarum causa uoluntaria et uoluntas causatiua. 

41 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, c. 4.5, 29; De praedestinatione, ed. 
Mainoldi, 4.5, 373ab, 46: Non enimaliter debuit fieri rationalis uita nisi uoluntaria, cum 
ab ea uoluntate que est causa omnium creata sit ad imaginem et similitudinem sui. Aut 
quomodo eam diuina uoluntas, summa uidelicet uniuersitatis ratio, que nulla necessitate 
stringitur, quoniam sua liberrima potentia potitur, imaginem sui similem faceret, si non 
eius substantiam crearet uoluntatem liberam rationalem? 
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Although man has lost his primordial condition of beatitude, as a conse- 
quence of original sin, he has not lost his nature, which is characterized by 
being, will and knowledge (esse, uelle, scire). Man did not loose the faculty of 
free will, which was accorded to him since his creation: "Although by sinning 
he [the first man] cast away the life of happiness, he did not lose his substance 
which is to be, to will, to know."4? 

Moreover, the desire for happiness remains in him. The difference between 
the condition of man after and before the primordial sin is that before the fall, 
man had the possibility to sin but did not want to fall into misery, whereas, 
after sin, man has lost the strength and power of free willing, which he can re- 
cover only by Grace; nevertheless, even after sin, man has not lost the freedom 
of the will. 

With these responses it could be that, according to Eriugena, predestination 
is the preparation of the possibility for man to follow a path toward salvation, 
which, however, no one forces him to undertake. Predestination is therefore 
relevant from the domain of potentiality: if the possibilities that are predes- 
tined to a single person are not realized by this person's virtues and actions, it 
does not follow that the predestination is annulled. Necessity instead pertains 
to the domain of actuality, and therefore it consists in the forceful realization 
of an immanent condition, without regard to predestination. 

The section dedicated to the anthropological questions connected to pre- 
destination begins in the fourth chapter and is developed through the eighth 
chapter. Eriugena establishes here that sin's only origin is human will, which is 
rational and mutable, and cannot be subjected to any irrational desire, except 
through an act of free consent. It is also stressed that free will is a “moderate 
(medium) good". because it can be used either for good or for bad, unlike the 
"great goods" (such as prudence or justice), which cannot be misused": 


Free choice, therefore is not an evil, although each man may use it badly. 
[...] Why was [human will] able to use it badly? The reply is: because it is 
not a great good which nobody can use badly. For there are great goods 
which are bestowed by God on man; there are moderately great ones; 
there are ones of very little value.^3 


42 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 4.6, 29; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 4.6, 373b, 46: Quamuis enim beatam uitam peccando perdidit, substantiam suam 
non amisit que est esse, uelle, scire. See Augustinus, Confessiones VIII, u, 12; and Eriugena, 
PP. v, 942a, CCCM 165, p. 31. 

43 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 7.1, 45; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 7.1, 382ab, 68: Non ergo liberum arbitrium malum est, cum eo quisque male utatur 
... Sed merito queritur cur eo male uti potuit? Respondetur: quia non est magnum bo- 
num quo nemo male uti potest. Sunt enim magna bona que a deo homini donantur sunt 
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Following Augustine, Eriugena states that the human will, which in turn is a 
“moderate good,” would became a greater good if it joined the immobile good, 
but, the will sins if it moves away from the highest good. In the eighth chapter 
itis affirmed, finally, that the human will was created free by nature and would 
have reached a greater freedom if it had not fallen into sin. The greater free- 
dom would have been to remain free from the possibility to sin. 

Eriugena defines the faculty of the free choice (liberum arbitrium) as the 
movement of free will. Since no will can be moved by an inferior will without 
its assent — but only by a superior will or by itself —, it follows that the natural 
anagogic motion of the human substance is produced by the synergy between 
God's will, which is always for good, and human free will. All righteous actions 
are the product of cooperation between human will and divine Grace, while 


evil actions are the result of the motion of the perverted free choice instigated 
by the devil.^* 


6 Meontology and Theory of Language 


The ninth and the tenth chapters offer an important development in the the- 
ory of language, which brings the argument to a different theoretical level re- 
garding syllogistic arguments, which had been supported by the references to 
the works of Augustine. In the ninth chapter we encounter a first trace of apo- 
phatic theology, according to which human language is insufficient to define 
divine realities: nothing is said of God in the proper sense: 


In the first place it is to be noted — since no expression is adequate to 
God^5 — that almost no speech-signs, whether nouns or verbs or other 
parts of speech, can be properly affirmed of God.^9 


Words can provide fallen man with a certain notion of the Creator, but they 
cannot articulate his nature. Among the verbal expressions used to refer to 
God, some of them are predicated “quasi-proper,’ while others are predicated 


media, sunt minima. See Augustinus De vera religione, 18, 35; 19, 37; 20, 40; idem, De libero 
arbitrio 11, 18, 48. 

44 See Eriugena, De praedestinatione, ed. Mainoldi, 8.9, 389c, 86. 

45 . SeePseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, De divinis nominibus 1, 113ab; Augustine, De diuer- 
sis quaestionibus ad Simplicianum 2, qu. 2, 1. 

46 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 94, 59; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 9.1, 390b, 88: Vbi primo notandum, quoniam nihil digne de deo dicitur, omnia poene 
siue nominum siue uerborum aliarumque orationis partium signa proprie de deo dici 
non posse. 
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metaphorically, through the three modes of likeness, contrariety (or antiphra- 
sis) and difference: 


Hence, of the verbal signs which divine and human diligence uses in 
customary human speech to signify God himself or his administration in 
the created world, some are quasi- proper. There are examples of these, 
for instance, among the verbs: I am, he is, he was, to be; and among the 
nouns: essence, truth, virtue, wisdom, knowledge, design [...]. There are, 
however, other images not proper, that is metaphorical, images which 
tend to come from three bases, namely likeness, contrariety, difference.*” 


The locution “divine foreknowledge’ is an example of antiphrasis, since noth- 
ing is future for God. In the same way, speaking of “divine predestination” is an 
improper expression, because the action of God is not subjected to the condi- 
tions of temporality: foreknowledge and predestination are therefore referred 
to God through analogy with temporal things. Such expressions can be catego- 
rized both as antiphrasis, and as analogy, because there is an analogic relation- 
ship between time and eternity. 

In the tenth chapter Eriugena summarizes his considerations on the meon- 
tology of evil and sin through an argument by antiphrasis in which the truth of 
an assertion is contrary to the meaning expressed by its words. Having estab- 
lished that “foreknowledge” and “predestination” are antiphrastic expressions, 
their correct interpretation leads to the conclusion that God has given man 
the freedom of choice. Similarly, the eternal fire is called “evil” as antiphrasis, 
but in the proper sense evil has two species: sin and the punishment of sin. 
By absolute antiphrasis, God “predestined” evil, but evil is the corruption of 
the good, as is shown — Eriugena emphasizes — in the teaching of Augustine. 
Since sin is the corruption of the beatific life, “sin” is a privative concept, and 
therefore it cannot have any reference to substantial reality. In addition to its 
consequences (misery and death), sin has no other cause than nothingness. 
Sin and its consequences are known by not knowing, and since any defect or 


47 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 9.2, 60; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi 9.2, 390cd, go: Proinde signorum uerbalium quibus humane locutionis consuetudine 
ad significandum ipsum deum aut eius administrationem in uniuersa creatura utitur 
diuina humanaque industria, quedam sunt quasi propria, quorum exempla sunt in uer- 
bis quidem: sum, est, erat, esse, in nominibus uero: essentia, ueritas, uirtus, sapientia, 
scientia, destinatio, ceteraque huiusmodi, que — quoniam in natura nostra quicquid pri- 
mum optimumque sit significant, id est ipsam substantiam et eius optima, sine quibus 
immortalis esse non potest, accidentia — non absurde referuntur ad unum optimumque 
principium omnium bonorum, quod est deus; quedam uero aliena, hoc est translata, que 
tribus sedibus uenire solent, a similitudine uidelicet, a contrario, a differentia. 
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privation is nothing, sins cannot be known or predestinated by God according 
to an ontological sense: 


... the whole of what is called sin and its consequences, established in 
death and unhappiness, is nothing other than the corruption of the 
perfect and happy life, with the result that each is in turn opposed to 
each, that is to perfection sin, to life death, to happiness unhappiness.^? 
The first named exist, the last named are entirely non-existent; the first 
named strive upwards after the one beginning of all things, the last 
named desert and the good thing they corrupt hasten downwards to re- 
turn to nothingness;?? the cause of the first is God, of the others none; the 
first are comprehended within the bounds of natural forms in the lack 
and privation of which the others are known by not knowing.9? For just 
as the cause of an evil will cannot be either found or known, so of all the 
defects that deservedly follow upon it neither the efficient cause nor the 
defects themselves can be known because they are nothing.?! 


7 Corrections to the Exegesis of Augustine's Texts 


The analysis of the meontology of evil and sin allows the Irish master to con- 
clude that the affirmation that God has predestined the good to the eternal hap- 
piness is said by analogy to temporal realities. Likewise, it is said by antiphrasis 
that God has predestined the wicked to eternal misery and punishment. On 
the basis of these conclusions, John Scottus devotes a long exegetical section 
to showing that the Scriptures and the Fathers affirm only the predestination 
of saints, and in no case the predestination of sinners. The main objective of 
chapters 1115 is to refute the attribution to Augustine that sinners have been 


48 See Pseudo-Dionysius, De diuinis nominibus 1v, 30, 1.458. 

49 See Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae 1v, 3, 40: quicquid a bono deficit esse desistit; 
PP. v, 931A, CCCM 165, p. 27. 

50 See Augustinus, De ciuitate Dei VII, 7. 

51 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 10.4, 68; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 10.4, 395c-396a, 104: Que cum ita sint, quis non uideat, nisi qui sensu caret, totum 
quod dicitur peccatum eiusque consequentias in morte atque miseria constitutas non 
aliud esse quam integre uitae beateque corruptiones, ita ut singula singulis opponantur, 
integritati quidem peccatum, uite mors, beatitudini miseria? Illa sunt, ista penitus non 
sunt; illa sursum uersus appetunt unum omnium principium, ista deserunt deorsumque 
in nihilum bona que corrumpunt redire contendunt; illarum causa deus est, istarum 
nulla; illa intra terminos naturalium formarum intelliguntur, ista in earum defectu atque 
priuatione nesciendo sciuntur. Sicut enim causa male uoluntatis neque inueniri neque 
sciri potest, ita omnium defectionum merito eam consequentium neque cause efficientes 
sciri possunt neque ipse defectiones, quia nihil sunt. 
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predestined to eternal punishment, as argued by Gottschalk through a large 
dossier of quotations from Augustine, that seem to suggest this interpreta- 
tion. In the eyes of Eriugena, the Doctor of Hippo, being a master of rhetoric, 
employed metaphorical expressions when he spoke of “predestined to hap- 
piness” and “predestined to punishment.” The meaning of such expressions 
should therefore be disclosed through the rules of rhetoric, i.e. e contrario. 
Here Eriugena returns again to the unity of foreknowledge and predestination: 
the Irish Master concludes that predestination is the foreknowledge by God of 
only those things that he will do. If, therefore, God’s prescience, through which 
he has disposed all his “future” creations, is in all respects God’s predestination, 
then the predestination of God is to be found somewhere other than in God's 
acts. A correct interpretation of the Augustinian doctrine leads therefore to the 
conclusion that the punishment of sinners pertains to divine justice, and not 
to predestination.9?? 

The thirteenth and the fourteenth chapters develop an exegesis of Augus- 
tine's doctrines connected to the problem of predestination, concluding that 
the reprobate are not predestined, but have not been separated from the mas- 
sa damnata, because of their own sin and of the original one. God has not pre- 
destined sinners to punishment, but he has prepared a particular punishment 
for sinners, once they will have been condemned by justice. According to Au- 
gustine, punishment is prepared by justice only for those who do not want to 
convert to the Faith and continue to live in sin. In order to explain the relation- 
ships between predestination and divine justice, Eriugena takes advantage of a 
comparison with secular laws: they do not force anyone to commit crimes, but 
they have established in advance the penalties for those who commit them. 
Between predestination and punishment there is judgment, which establishes 
the centrality of human free choice. If someone who is prepared to receive 
Grace, refuses it, assenting to evil, then he will suffer a just punishment. It is 
evident, therefore, that predestination does not prevent man to sin, but it of- 
fers him the possibility to achieve beatitude, freely refusing sin. 

The central place that the exegesis of Augustine occupies in the plan of the 
treatise has not only to be understood in light of the use that Gottschalk made 
of Augustinian texts to sustain the theory of the double predestination, but 
also considering the background of Augustinianism in late-Carolingian cultur- 
al context. It was divided into two main streams: one of them was localized in 
the north of France, focused on the teaching of Augustine about the freedom of 


52 On the use of metaphor in De praedestinatine see also John M. Dillon, "Translatio and An- 
tiphrasis: Uses of Metaphorical Language in The De Divina Praedestinatione of Johannes 
Scotus Eriugena,” in (eds.) M. Mi¢aninova — I. Hajducekova, The Function Of Metaphor 
In Medieval Neoplatonism, Acta Facultatis Philosophicae Universitatis Safarikianae 44 
(Košice: 2014), 19-29. 
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will, and influenced by the teaching of Prosper of Aquitaine, as well as by texts 
such as the pseudo-Augustinian Hypomnesticon and the pseudo-Hieronymic 
De induratione cordis pharaonis (actually a text by Pelagius). The southern cur- 
rent, on the other hand was based in Lyon, but had important connections 
in the north, in Corbie and Troyes, and was characterized by the Augustinian 
predestination of Grace, remaining faithful to the letter of the late texts of the 
Doctor of Hippo. Authors such as Alcuin, Rabanus and Hincmar belonged to 
the first current, and the supporters of the theory of the gemina praedestinatio 
to the second one. John Scottus subscribed to the Augustinianism of the north, 
as shown by his large use of the Hypomnesticon. This usage was criticized by 
Prudentius, who pointed out the falsity of its attribution to Augustine. 


8 The Nature of the Punishment of Sin 


Given that predestination is not about the punishment of sinners, John Scot- 
tus explains in the sixteenth chapter the nature of the suffering caused by sin. 
The results of the Eriugenian reflection on this subject are original and fit the 
anthropological frame outlined in the previous chapters. Eriugena begins by 
pointing out that no nature can be punished, since all natures were created by 
God. Recalling Augustine, for Eriugena it is not the nature of the sinner to be 
punished, but his bad will: even in the case of the devil, it is not his angelic na- 
ture that is punished, but his perverse will. The perversion of the will is not by 
nature, since the will was created by God: its perversion is then the only thing 
that can be unnatural. Eriugena offers then an interpretation of the original 
sin, which is based on the distinction between nature and will: the nature of 
the first man did not commit any sin, but rather it was the desire of all men 
that sinned in him. Consequently, all men are punished because of the choice 
of their own will. Adam did not sin in the place of each of his descendants, 
but each of them sinned individually in him: the nature will be punished in 
nobody, only the sinner will be punished, since by justice nobody is punished 
for the sin committed by others. From the conclusion that no nature can be 
punished or fall in misery, it follows that no nature punishes any other nature: 


Accordingly, in no oneis nature punished, because it is from God and does 
not sin. But the motion ofthe will wantonly misusing that good of nature is 
deservedly punished, because it transgresses the law of nature, which be- 
yond doubt it would not transgress if it were substantially created by God.53 


53 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 16.3, 103-04; De praedestinatione, ed. 
Mainoldi, 16.3, 420a, 162-64: In nullo quippe uindicatur iuste alterius peccatum. Proinde 
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The good does not produce any privation of the good, therefore sin does not 
come from any rational creature, who are among the greatest goods. Evil, on 
the other hand, comes from pride. Man, by sinning, does not fall from good to 
evil, but passes from a love for greater goods to a love for inferior ones. It ap- 
pears, then, that evil is the misuse of the goods of Creation. The punishment of 
sin consists therefore in the loss of the mutable goods toward which the desire 
of a perverse will had been directed. If no nature is punished by any other na- 
ture, we must conclude that sin is punished by sin itself: 


Torment is a penalty; God did not make a penalty; therefore he did not 
make torment. The penalty for sin is death; the death of life is sin; there- 
fore the penalty for sin is sin. Penalty is suffering; therefore the suffering 
of sin is sin.5+ 


The punishment of sinners in the eternal fire will be indeed nothing else but 
the absence of the happiness of eternal life, while the suffering of sinners will 
be fed by the desire of that happiness, which will remain in them only as no- 
tion and memory. Whereas earthly virtues will be transformed in eternal life 
into peace and happiness, sins committed during the earthly life will be turned 
into their own punishment. So, the punishment of sins will not affect the na- 
ture of man, but only his will, in being tormented by the latent desire for infe- 
rior goods, now eternally inaccessible.55 


9 The Cosmological Argument: the Order of the Creation and the 
Punishment of Sinners 


John Scottus concludes his treatise with a further illustration, from a cosmo- 
logical point of view, about the nature of the punishment of sins, harking back 
to the Augustinian theory of order and to Origenian theories of the cosmic 
elements. Eriugena argues that God has arranged the order of the universe so 


in nullo natura punitur, quia ex deo est et non peccat. Motus autem uoluntarius, libidi- 
nose utens nature bono, merito punitur, quia nature legem transgreditur, quam procul 
dubio non transgrederetur, si substantialiter a deo crearetur. 

54 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 18.5, 120; De praedestinatione, ed. 
Mainoldi, 18.5, 432c—433a, 192-94: Supplicium poena est; deus non fecit poenam; non 
igitur fecit supplicium. Poena peccati mors est; mors uite peccatum est; poena itaque 
peccati est peccatum. Poena est supplicium; supplicium igitur peccati peccatum est. 

55 For a recent reassessment of the philosophical implications of Eriugena's views on dam- 
nation see John Marenbon, “Eriugena on Damnation in De praedestinatione," in Philoso- 
phie et théologie chez Jean Scot Erigéne, ed. I. Moulin, (Paris: 2016), 161-77. 
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as to prevent evil from harming the beauty of Creation. The torments that the 
wicked will suffer under the action of cosmic elements arise from the clash of 
the perverted motion of the free will with the limits that the cosmic order sets 
to the sinner's action. To illustrate that neither elements nor cosmic events 
are predestined by God to the punishment of sinners, Eriugena compares the 
cosmic order to a royal hall, where healthy people can enjoy its beauty, while ill 
people will suffer because of their own inner condition: the universal order in- 
cludes both the righteous and the sinners, but only the former enjoy the beauty 
of the cosmos, while the latter are tormented by their evil desires. The sinners 
are not therefore punished by any element of Creation, but are tormented in- 
wardly by their own wickedness, just as one can not consider the nature of the 
sun evil or punishing, if he stares at it until he goes blind. Similarly, the eternal 
fire, created for the purpose of the preservation of the universal order, does not 
punish anyone except those that have come too close to it. 

The rebel angels fell from the ethereal regions into the domain of the air, 
and here they suffer the torments of eternal fire, which exercises its natural 
action on the air. Both the righteous and the wicked will be put into the eternal 
fire, but the former will enjoy eternal life, while the latter will be punished by 
their own corruption, just as the same water supports swimmers and suffo- 
cates those who cannot swim. Everyone is therefore punished by his disobedi- 
ence, which is not from God, but from himself: 


Therefore each one is punished by his own obstinacy, which is in no way 
from God; and for this reason in no way should he be believed to be its 
author.56 


The penultimate chapter the 18th, functions as a methodological recapitula- 
tion of the whole, showing that the misinterpretation of Augustine's teaching 
is due to ignorance of the liberal arts and of Greek. Regarding the usefulness 
of the knowledge of Greek language, certain passages are taken from the Pau- 
line Epistles, that show that foreknowledge and predestination are designated 
with the same terms. For God, foreknowing and predestination constitute a 
unique action: only those things that are predestined (ea quae sunt), while 
those things that are not (ea quae non sunt) are not predestined. Since God did 
not create death, sorrow, or punishment, it follows that sin itself is the torment 
and punishment for sin. God abandons sinners in the “damned mass" (massa 


56 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 17.9, 16; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 17.9, 430c, 188: Vnumquemque igitur sua punit contumacia, quae nullo modo a deo 
est; ac per hoc eius auctor nullo modo credendus est. 
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damnata), but he does not abandon what he has created in them; only what he 
has not created, which is the motion of the perverse will, is abandoned: 


Whenever they [the heretics] hear or read of persons as predestined to 
evil, to punishment, to destruction or torment, they are to understand 
nothing other than that they have not been predestined, but that they 
have not been separated from the mass of those damnable by the deserts 
of original sin and their own sin, and thus allowed to live wickedly, aban- 
doned, to be punished afterwards with eternal fire.5” 


The emphasis on the unity of foreknowledge and predestination has a particu- 
lar importance in the economy of De praedestinatione, judging by the promi- 
nence with which Eriugena repeatedly emphasized this argument, which he 
had already announced in the prefatory letter to Hincmar and Pardulus. It is 
likely that through it, John Scottus intended to avoid the interpretation of fore- 
knowledge as God's knowledge of evil, which would lead to its substantializa- 
tion, while, on the other side, he rejected the interpretation of predestination 
as synonymous with necessity, which would compel someone to act one way 
or the other. 

The last chapter, the nineteenth, offers an explanation about the nature of 
punishment based on the theory of the five elements: the eternal fire, which is 
one of the four bodily elements, although it is called *incorporeal" because of 
its subtlety, is the unique eschatological fire in which the righteous will stand, 
as will the devil and his ministers. In this fire the bodies of the saints will be- 
come ethereal and incorruptible, while the bodies of sinners will become aeri- 
aland, like the devil, punished by fire, since the element of fire dominates over 
the air. The supreme quality of the ether attracts to itself any inferior qualities, 
provoking the joy of the natures and the torment of the perverted wills. There- 
fore, the torments of eternal fire will be directed to conserving the natures of 
the evil creatures, which will shine in the order of the universe even if deprived 
of happiness in the eternal tribulations. The bodies of the wicked will burn in- 
extinguishably in the eternal fire like the stone of asbestos or the salamander, 
which lives in fire. Finally, Eriugena notes that the fire of the Gehenna will not 
torment the substance of the sinner, but its inner sense: 


57 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 13.4, 85; De praedestinatione, ed. Main- 
oldi, 13.4, 408bc, 134: quotienscunque uel audierint uel legerint praedestinatos ad malum, 
ad poenas, ad interitum seu supplicium, nihil aliud sentiant nisi non praedestinatos, sed 
a massa damnabili merito peccati originalis atque proprii non esse separatos, ideoque im- 
pie uiuere permissos, relictos, subinde aeterno igni plectendos. See Augustinus, De Genesi 
ad litteram x1, 21, 28. 
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Hence it can be inferred that it is neither substance nor its qualities that 
are to be tormented by the fire of hell, but that it is the bodily senses 
of the sufferer and his recalcitrant spirit that will wrestle with eternal 
misery.58 


From this, itis clear that the cosmos is completely deprived of a role in the path 
toward salvation. The cosmos is not conceived by Eriugena as an external agent 
opposite to man and contrasting him: everything in the Eriugenian discourse 
on salvation takes place in man and for man. In the theology of Gottschalk, 
the necessity of predestination drove the discourse toward a “cosmic” solution. 
From the arguments raised by John Scottus against the connection between 
predestination and necessity, we can instead recognize a non-cosmistic intent 
in the ground of the theology of the Irish master. 


10 Eriugena on Predestination After the De Praedestinatione 


In the fifth book of the Periphyseon, John Scottus returns to the theme of pre- 
destination in the context of the great eschatological framework concluding 
his major work. Here he included not only the basic elements of the trea- 
tise on predestination written years before, which can be summarized in the 
statement that God does not punish what he has created, but also criticized 
unnamed supporters of the theory of predestination to punishment, which 
implies that God is the author of evils and deformities. Among these unnamed 
adversaries, we can recognize the protagonists of the debate discussed more 
than a decade before, who shared Gottschalk's position:59 


Do not be influenced, then, by those most false and foolish imaginations, 
according to which the goodness and beauty and justice of the Universe 
can be reduced and destroyed by those things which seem to them base 
and evil [...]. They accuse the most merciful Creator of all things of pun- 
ishing what He has created, and rail against Him, saying that in the case 
of many men God created them for the express purpose of punishing 
them, in order that He might have an object for His wrath: for they do 


58 Eriugena, On Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, 19.4, 127; De praedestinatione, ed. 
Mainoldi, 19.4, 438a, 206: Hinc potest coniici non substantiam neque eius qualitates ge- 
hennali flamma torquendas, sed sensum patientis et animum reluctantis eterna miseria 
lutaturos. 

59 See Marenbon, “Eriugena on Damnation in De praedestinatione; 177, n. 50. 
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not perceive that God inflicts His punishments on nothing that He has 
created, but only allows to be punished that which He has not created.90 


Finally, the conviction that the damned will be tormented by their own con- 
science, which distinguished De praedestinatione's eschatology, will be reaf- 
firmed many times in the fifth book of the Periphyseon.9! We can conclude that 
even if Eriugena's eschatology has been largely improved in Periphyseon's fifth 
book and has been enriched by the theme of the double return, which he drove 
basically from Maximus the Confessor, the main ideas found in the De praedes- 
tinatione have been fully retained.®? 


n The Fortune of the De Praedestinatione 


As we have seen, the reception of De praedestinatione by the contemporaries 
of John Scottus was entirely negative; it was attacked by Prudentius of Troyes 
and Florus of Lyons, who respectively devoted two bulky treatises to the refuta- 
tion of its arguments, and disowned by Hincmar of Reims, who was manifestly 
embarrassed by being associated with the Irishman. In the ninth century, aside 
from the protagonists and beyond the context of the debate on predestination, 
we have only a single trace of knowledge of the contents of the De praedes- 
tinatione, in Paschasius Radbertus' De benedictionibus patriarcharum Iacob et 
Moysi, dated a little after 851. Here Paschasius quoted the first sentence of the 
Recapitulatio that concludes the treatise of Prudentius of Troyes against Eri- 
ugena's De praedestinatione. John Scottus is referred anonymously as *quidam" 


60 Eriugena, Periphyseon, trans. LP. Sheldon-Williams and John J. O'Meara, ed. John J. 
O'Meara (Montréal: 1987), v, 968cd, 651; PP. v, CCCM 165, 151-52: Non te ergo moueant 
stultissima et falsissima mortalium cogitationum iudicia inanesque opiniones, quibus 
his, quae sibi mala et turpia uidentur, bonitatem et pulchritudinem et aequitatem uniuer- 
sitatis minui et corrumpi existimant, ignorantes, quod in omnibus, quae intra uniuersita- 
tem comprehenduntur, nullum malum uel turpe uel iniustum inuenitur ... Illud quoque, 
ueluti malum, in omnium misericordissimum ordinatorem refundunt punire quod fecit, 
garrientes “ad hoc multos deus fecit, ut eos puniret, eo modo irae suae uiam inuenire uo- 
lens,' non animadvertentes deum in nullo quod fecit punire; quod autem non fecit puniri 
permittit. 

61 PP. V (936a; 937ab; 944d; 978b; 997b); see Edouard Jeauneau, “From Origen's Periarchon to 
Eriugena's Periphyseon,' in EC, 164. 

62  Marenbon, “Eriugena on Damnation in De praedestinatione,” 174: "But his thinking about 
damnation remains remarkably close to that in the early work"; ibid., 176—77: "Indeed, in 
the Periphyseon Eriugena not only sticks to the idea of his earlier work that the objects of 
eternal punishment are the wicked movements of the will, but emphasizes this formula- 
tion in such a way as to make charitable interpretation impossible." 
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by Paschasius. The letter, took a position favorable to Gottschalk and to the 
theory of the double predestination. The address of Paschasius is against the 
use of dialectical arguments in the theological investigation, which Eriugena 
established as a methodological principle of his De praedestinatione: 


In all these sentences of the Patriarchs, o most beloved Father, sometimes 
upon obscure questions come later questions much more obscure, and to 
difficult problems are joined much more difficult problems, and all these 
will not be clarified by a certain “quadrivium of four rules of the whole 
philosophy" — as recently someone claimed erroneously - neither are the 
very arcane enigmas solved by the human reasoning in the same rhetori- 
cal teachings based on rules and understood...® 


The sentence, here quoted almost verbatim, "Quadruuio regularum quat- 
tuor totius philosophie omnem questionem solui,"6^ is reported in the De 
praedestinatione contra Joannem Scotum by Prudentius of Troyes, and it is to 
be found in the epigraph to the first chapter of Eriugena's De praedestinatione, 
but not present in its only surviving manuscript: suggesting that Paschasius 
knew the Eriugenian treatise only indirectly. The surviving manuscript, Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale de France, lat. 13386, was conserved in Corbie, where 
Paschasius was abbot until 849/851. However, he wrote the De benedictionibus 
patriarcharum in Saint Riquier, where he moved after having resigned from 
Corbie. The bulky treatise of Prudentius against Eriugena's De praedestina- 
tione, and the extensive quotations reported in it, constituting the indirect 
tradition of Eriugenian first treatise, however, do not depend on the Corbie 
manuscript. 

It is very likely that the tradition of Eriugenian De praedestinatione was 
spread only through two manuscripts:®° the surviving copy of Corbie (Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale de France, lat. 13386), which could be identified as the 
one intended for Charles the Bald, and the copy that was used by Prudentius, 


63 Pascasius Radbertus, De benedictionibus patriarcharum Iacob et Moysi, ed. Beda Paulus, 
CCCM 96 (Turnhout: 1993), lib. 11, r. 3: In omnibus istis pater amantissime patriarcharum 
dictis obscura interdum obscurioribus succedunt et difficilia difficilioribus iunguntur 
quae non quodam quadruuio - ut nuper quidam male praesumpsit — quattuor regularum 
totius philosophiae dilucidantur neque pro humano ingenio enigmata ualde obstrusa in 
eisdem regularum doctrinis soluuntur rethoricis uerum nec intelleguntur ... 

64 Eriugena, On divine predestination, trans. Brennan, 1, 7; De praedestinatione, ed. Mainoldi, 
1, 3576, 6. 

65 See Jean-Paul Bouhot, "Le De diuina praedestinatione de Jean Scot (A propos d'une édition 
récente), Revue des études augustiniennes 25 (1979): 261-62. 
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which became the antigraphus of the quotations in his treatise against John 
Scottus. This copy should likely be identified with the manuscript preserved in 
the library of the abbey of Cluny, until the suppression of the monastery after 
the French Revolution. 

This manuscript, placed in one of the main book collections of medieval 
France, secured for the De praedestinatione some fortune during the following 
centuries, with some noteworthy readers. One of these was Anselm of Canter- 
bury, whose visits in Cluny are well documented, as is shown by the traces of 
reading of the Eriugenian treatise in De libertate arbitrii (1080-86), De conceptu 
uirginali et de originali peccato (1099) and especially in De concordia praescien- 
tiae et praedestinationis et gratiae dei cum libero arbitrio (1107—08).96 Another 
prominent reader of the Eriugenian De praedestinatione, also a frequent visitor 
of Cluny, was Bernard of Clairvaux, who resumed John Scottus' teachings on 
predestination in his Liber de gratia et libero arbitrio (1127—28). 


66 See Mainoldi, “L'influenza letteraria" (see above n. 6), 298-301. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Eriugena as Translator and Interpreter of 
the Greek Fathers 


Joel I. Barstad 


1 Introduction 


Eriugena's translations and subsequent interpretations of the writings of the 
Greek Fathers, Pseudo-Dionysius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Maximus the Confes- 
sor, opened for him philosophical and theological vistas unavailable in Latin 
theology. These were authorities of great enough depth and stature to force 
him to engage critically Augustine's imposing legacy and allowed him to give 
rein to his own philosophical genius. This chapter begins with a general re- 
construction of the sequence in which he encountered them and the impact 
they had on his thought, followed by a review of the general perspectives from 
which scholars have assessed Eriugena's use of his Greek sources. It will then 
survey his relation as translator and interpreter to each of them individual- 
ly: Pseudo-Dionysius, Maximus the Confessor, Gregory of Nyssa/Nazianzus, 
Origen, Epiphanius, and Basil the Great. Along the way it will point out how 
Eriugena combined the ideas he drew from them with those taken from Au- 
gustine to produce his unique vision of God, man, and Christ. 

Throughout Eriugena's progressive encounter with the Greeks, Augustine's 
speculations regarding eternity, time, and history, in relation to the single act 
by which God created everything all together and at once, remain the starting 
point for Eriugena's thought on the Creator-creature relation. Under the influ- 
ence of Pseudo-Dionysius (interpreted by Maximus), Eriugena's understand- 
ing of creation becomes permeated by the concept of theophany, which shows 
up in his understanding of matter and corporeality and in the general idealist 
cast of his thought. Maximus's cosmic Man/Christ provides a principle of unity 
for the whole creation and of its final transfiguration. Gregory of Nyssa, for his 
part, offers a construct for understanding the meaning of bodily, temporal ex- 
istence in terms of man's primordial fall into animality and his future equality 
with the angelic nature, at which point the tensions with Augustine are at their 
highest. The theme of future equality with angels, and how it is understood in 
relation to the primordial nature of human beings, suggests Eriugena's affinity 
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with Origen, whom he could have read in Rufinus’s translations prior to his en- 
counter with Pseudo-Dionysius, although he does not cite him explicitly until 
late in the Periphyseon. The notion that the mortal animal body is the tunics 
of skin, mentioned by Scripture at the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Para- 
dise, is a pivotal element in Eriugena’s anthropology. Despite this affinity with 
Origen, however, when he argues that the resurrection of the dead is a work of 
both nature and grace rather than grace alone, Eriugena makes use of Epipha- 
nius, who is hostile to Origen. Basil, whose literal exposition of the Six Days is 
uncongenial to the approach found in both Augustine and Gregory of Nyssa, 
provides Eriugena with the occasion, and need, to reflect on the difference be- 
tween exoteric and esoteric expositions of the truths taught in Scripture. 

When one reads the praises that Eriugena heaps on his Greek sources, it is 
tempting to conclude that he has adopted a simple, partisan loyalty to Greek 
theology over against Latin. His handling of Epiphanius and Basil, however, 
requires a more nuanced position. The fundamental philosophical orientation 
of the source is more important than its provenance. That orientation is al- 
ready evident, prior to his encounter with the Greeks, in De divina praedestina- 
tione where he makes foundational choices in his interpretation of Augustine, 
establishing an Augustinian philosophical core which his major Greek sources 
enable him to defend and develop. Both his early development of Augustinian 
themes and his later assimilation of Greek sources show Eriugena to be an 
original thinker and creative interpreter of the several traditions to which he 
adds his voice. 


2 Eriugena's Progressive Encounter with Greek Patristic Sources! 


Edouard Jeauneau has written that “[t]he importance and, indeed, the origi- 
nality of John Scottus lay in the fact that he was, at once, a translator and a 
thinker, a philologist and a philosopher. He was a thinker who, seeking to invig- 
orate his thought by recourse to Greek sources, became a translator" Thus, he 
says, Eriugena's relation to these sources is not a matter of philological interest 
merely. When one considers the disparity "between Greek texts painfully and 
often poorly translated and a sophisticated set of philosophical speculations 
inspired by them,” one confronts the “mystery inherent in the philosopher's 


1 Portions of this section and the next have been adapted from the introductory chapter of the 
author's unpublished doctoral dissertation, Joel I. Barstad, "Body, Soul, and Image: Gregory of 
Nyssa's Influence on Eriugena" (University of Notre Dame Medieval Institute: 1997), 5-18. 
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act of creation." This invigorating encounter with three Greek Fathers was an 
event, fortuitous and progressive, the stages in the unfolding of which shed 
light on the relative impact of each on Eriugena’s thought. Jeauneau offers the 
following reconstruction of this encounter? 

At the command of Charles the Bald, Eriugena undertook a translation of 
the works of Dionysius the Areopagite to replace one made thirty years ear- 
lier by Hilduin, Abbot of Saint-Denys, when Louis the Pious received a codex 
of those works from the Byzantine Emperor in 827. Eriugena’s translation was 
criticized by Anastasius, librarian to the Holy See, who included with his cor- 
rections certain glosses by Maximus Confessor. Jeauneau suggests that these 
scholia piqued Eriugena’s interest and perhaps led to the translation of Maxi- 
mus's Ambigua ad Iohannem, which Eriugena made, again at the behest of the 
king.* Eriugena found in Maximus someone who could clarify for him the ob- 
scurities of Dionysius’s thought. 

Having been led from Dionysius to Maximus, Eriugena now found himself 
drawn from Maximus to Gregory of Nyssa. Maximus’s Ambigua ad Iohannem 
is a set of explanations of difficult passages in the works of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus. Jeauneau finds it natural that Eriugena, considering the high esteem in 
which Maximus held the Theologian, should seek out works by him. Confus- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen with Gregory of Nyssa, Eriugena mistakenly found this 
desire fulfilled when De opificio hominis came his way. 

These are Eriugena’s major Greek sources, major not only in their stature 
within the Greek theological tradition, but in the extent to which they re- 
shaped Eriugena’s thought. How and when he found his lesser figures, Basil, 
Epiphanius, and Origen, is less clear. They are less easily assimilated into the 
architecture of his thought: Basil’s interpretation of the Six Days, for example, 
is too literal to fit easily with Augustine's or Gregory's. Nor does he find the 
same coherence he found in the others: Epiphanius, for example, fiercely op- 
poses Origen. 

The transformation of Eriugena's thought was so profoundly and uniquely 
colored by these Greeks that until the 20th century successive generations 
found it difficult to judge his achievement as anything but dangerous and 


2 Edouard Jeauneau, “Pseudo-Dionysius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Maximus Confessor in the 
Works of John Scottus Eriugena,” in Carolingian Essays: Andrew W. Mellon Lectures in Early 
Christian Studies, ed. Uta-Renate Blumenthal (Washington, D.C.: 1983), 139. LP. Sheldon- 
Williams, “Eriugena’s Greek Sources,’ in The Mind of Eriugena, ed. John J. O’Meara and 
Ludwig Bieler (Dublin: 1973), 1-15, gives a similar account. 

3 Jeauneau, "Pseudo-Dionysius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Maximus Confessor,’ 140-43. 

4 Maximus Confessor, Maximi Confessoris Ambigua ad Iohannem: Iuxta Iohannis Scotti Eriuge- 
nae Latinam interpretationem, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, ccc 18 (Turnhout: 1988). 
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heretical, an impressive but largely irrelevant fluke of history. I.P. Sheldon- 
Williams describes his own interest in the fate of this remarkable figure. 


The interest lies in the fascinating spectacle of this elusive and contro- 
versial Irishman gliding in and out of the shadows of official disapproval; 
distinguished enough as a young man to be invited by prelates to defend 
the Faith against heresy; throwing himself with such abandon into the 
task that his attack upon damnable doctrine leant so far the other way 
as to be itself condemned; recovering from this setback sufficiently to be 
commissioned by his King with the solemn task of translating into Latin 
the works ascribed to the Patron Saint of France; falling as a consequence 
so completely under the spell of the Platonizing theology of the Greeks 
that he and all his works were declared anathema; vanishing thereafter 
into an oblivion fitfully illumined by the lurid glow reflected by the sub- 
sequent heresies that were fathered upon him; and finally, after being res- 
cued from that by the publication of the first edition of his masterpiece 
at the end of the seventeenth century, placed upon the Index within four 
years of the publication; where he remained.5 


3 Eriugena's Use of Patristic Sources Considered Generally 


As interest in Eriugena grew during the 20th century, scholars increased their 
scrutiny of his use of the Fathers of the Church. Cappuyns' 1933 study of Eri- 
ugena provided a basic list of Eriugena's patristic citations — consolidating 
the earlier labors of scholars like M. Dráseke and P. Théry - and summarizes 
his views on the nature of patristic authority." It was been succeeded in sub- 
sequent decades by studies on his role as translator? his relation to his Greek 


5 Eriugena, Johannis Scotti Eriugenae Periphyseon (De Diuisione Naturae), vol. 1, ed. I.P. Shel- 
don-Williams, (Scriptores Latini Hiberniae 7), (Dublin: 1978), *Foreword and Acknowledge- 
ments,’ vii. 

6 Maieul Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne: Sa vie, son œuvre, sa pensée (Brussels: 1969), 387-92. 
Goulven Madec has developed and refined this list with his own catalog of passages. See 
his Jean Scot et ses auteurs: Annotations érigéniennes (Paris: 1988). Additional references are 
provided by Jeauneau's notes in PP. 1-5. 

7 Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne: Sa vie, 280. 

8 Especially his translations of Pseudo-Dionysius. See Gabriel Théry, "Scot Erigéne intro- 
ducteur de Denys,” The New Scholasticism 7 (1933), 91-108; I.P. Sheldon-Williams, “Eriuge- 
na's Interpretation of the Ps. Dionysius,” Studia Patristica 12 (1975): 151-54; Paul Meyvaert, 
"Eriugena's Translation of the Ad Thalassium of Maximus: Preliminaries to an Edition 
of this Work,” in O'Meara and Bieler, 78-88; René Roques, “Traduction ou interprétation? 
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patristic sources generally? as well as by those that consider his relation to 
individual sources. These studies have brought into view certain general char- 
acteristics of his interpretive method. 

For Eriugena the Fathers have authority as interpreters of Scripture, which 
in turn is the supreme authority. Eriugena regards them mainly as guides to 
understanding Scripture. The richness of Eriugena's knowledge of the Fathers, 
and especially such differences as are evident between his Greek and Latin 
authors, prevent him from sustaining a simple unanimity among them. When 
their interpretations are contradictory on points critical to his investigation, 
Eriugena must have recourse to criteria other than their authority to deter- 
mine the relative value of their interpretations of Scripture;!? nonetheless, 
even in such cases, in which his preference for one interpretation over another 
is clear, he avoids bringing them into direct contradiction or opposing his own 
views to theirs. 

Eriugena achieves this non-confrontation by an appeal, for example, to the 
diversity of senses in the Scriptures and the infinity of meanings that can be 
drawn from it. Or he may find it useful to distinguish two levels of Scriptural 
exposition. On the first level, a preacher may adapt himself to ordinary lan- 
guage and the capacity of ordinary readers or listeners; on the second level, the 
interpreter of Scripture may expound the deeper meaning of the text for those 
capable of receiving it. Eriugena's preference for Greek Fathers like Gregory 
and Maximus finds its justification, on one occasion at least, in the generaliza- 
tion that the Greeks penetrate more deeply into the meaning of things.! 

The fundamental solution to the difficulty of reconciling or choosing be- 
tween different interpretations, Cappuyns explains, lies still elsewhere, namely, 
in the conviction that true authority cannot contradict right reason but in fact 


Bréves remarques sur Jean Scot traducteur de Denys,” in O'Meara and Bieler, 59—77; R. Le 
Bourdellés, "Connaissance du Grec et méthodes de traduction dans le monde carolingien 
jusqu'a Scot Erigène,” in Jean Scot Erigéne et L'histoire De La Philosophie, ed. René Roques 
(Paris: 1977), 117-23; Edouard Jeauneau, "La traduction érigénienne des Ambigua de Max- 
ime le Confesseur: Thomas Gale (1636-1702) et le Codex Remensis," in Roques, Jean Scot 
Erigéne et L'histoire, 135-44; Jean Pépin, “Jean Scot traducteur de Denys: L'Exemple de la 
Lettre 1x,” in JSÉ, 129-42; and Paul Rorem, Eriugena’s Commentary on the Dionysian Celes- 
tial Hierarchy, Studies and Texts 150 (Toronto: 2005). 

9 For example, I.P. Sheldon-Williams, “The Greek Christian Platonist Tradition from the 
Cappadocians to Maximus and Eriugena,” in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and 
Early Medieval Philosophy, ed. A.H. Armstrong (Cambridge: 1967), 425—537; Marcia L. Col- 
ish, “John the Scot's Christology and Soteriology in Relation to His Greek Sources," Down- 
side Review 100 (1982), 138-51. 

10 Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne, 284. 

11 Ibid., 285-87. 
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follows from it. The Fathers have discovered the truth through the exercise of 
right reason and then committed their findings to writing. Consequently, when 
the Fathers differ among themselves, Eriugena feels himself free to choose 
whichever view seems best in light of his own investigation of Scripture." 
Eriugena's choices fall toward the Greeks, especially, Dionysius, Maximus, 
and Gregory. His acquaintance with the Greek Fathers, says Cappuyns, proved 
intoxicating, and turned his head to such a degree that in any contest between 
a Greek and a Latin authority, Eriugena's sympathies always lay with the Greek. 


The contact with the Greeks has literally intoxicated his mind. He speaks 
of the sacred nectar of the Greeks, of the Font of the Christ-bearing 
Fathers, the 'very pure, very abundant, very illustrious sources of the 
Greeks'; and he is convinced that by making them accessible, he is work- 
ing to ‘increase the edification of the faith, to ‘illuminate the Catholic 
faith. When a Latin Father disagrees with the Greeks, his cause is quickly 
judged: he is wrong. Certainly, one will take infinite precautions when 
formulating one's judgment; for one mustn't appear to follow only the 
Greeks, without having taken any account of the Latin writers.!? 


Cappuyns's generalization will be qualified in the sections on individual 
Fathers below, which will show that Eriugena never adopts a simply uncritical 
attitude toward his Greek sources. It may be true as describing a general pre- 
dilection in his thought, but the tendency is probably attached not so much 
to the fact that the source is Greek as to the particular philosophical disposi- 
tion, characteristic of his major Greek sources, to which he adheres. Thus, Eri- 
ugena's reading of theological sources leads to a consideration of his place as a 
figure within the history of philosophy. 

Eriugena's Christian Greek sourcesinterest Dermot Moran" primarily insofar 
as they provided Eriugena, not with access to the “pure and abundant sources” 


12 Ibid., 287-90. 

13 “Le contact des Grecs a littéralemente grisé son esprit. Il parle du sacrum Graecorum nec- 
tar, du fons christiferum Patrum, des 'sources trés pures, trés abondantes, trés illustres des 
Grecs'; et il est convaincu qu'en les rendant accessibles, il travaille à ‘accroitre l'édification 
de la foi, à 'éclairer la foi catholique. Lorsqu'un Père latin est en désaccord avec les Grecs, 
sa cause est vite jugée: il a tort. Certes, on prendra des ménagements infinis pour formuler 
la sentence; car il ne faut pas qu'on paraisse ne suivre que les Grecs, sans tenir aucun 
compte des écrivains latins" (Ibid., 180-81). 

14 Dermot Moran, The Philosophy of John Scottus Eriugena: A Study of Idealism in the Middle 
Ages (Cambridge: 1989). Eriugena's place within this tradition of thought is set forth by 
Stephen Gersh, From Iambichus to Eriugena: An Investigation of the Prehistory and Evolu- 
tion of the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition (Leiden: 1978), to whom Moran acknowledges his 
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of the Catholic Faith, but to “the quite unusual outlook of late antiquity,” char- 
acterized by the notion of reality as a series of causes and effects, in which 
effects remain in, proceed from, and return to their causes and in so doing give 
rise to other effects related to them according to the same dynamic. Moran's 
chapter on “Eriugena’s Sources” therefore concentrates on Eriugena’s relation 
to the Neoplatonic thought of pagan antiquity. “Eriugena’s main concern is in 
fact to integrate into a single coherent system the diverse Neoplatonisms he 
received from Greek and Latin authorities as the truth of Christianity and the 
meaning of nature itself"5 Not that he thought of himself as a “Neoplatonist,” 
of course; he was simply a practitioner “of vera philosophia, true philosophy, 
the truth as given to reason.”!6 


Eriugena's entire philosophical commitment is a grand attempt to show 
the underlying deep unity and agreement between the Christian systems 
of Greek East and Latin West, systems which seemed so disparate to the 
Latin mind of that age. In particular, he wants to show the inner harmony 
between the writings of Augustine, on the one hand, and the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, the Cappadocian fathers, and Maximus, on the other ... 
Eriugena is aware that to achieve this aim he will have to apply a herme- 
neutic method which will seem to distort Augustine.!” 


Eriugena's departures from Augustine, says Moran, and the slant he gives when 
interpreting him are toward a more immaterialist and intellectualist form of 
thought. In Moran's perspective, what is significant in Eriugena's relationship 
to his Greek sources is the connection they provided him to the philosophical 
movements of pagan Late-Antiquity. 

To describe Eriugena as merely a philosopher would be to miss an essential 
motivation in his thought, and would be as serious an error as defining him as 
simply a religious or theological thinker. For some scholars, Eriugena's piety 
toward his authorities, for the sake of which he preferred to distort their teach- 
ings rather than contradict them or oppose them to one another, and his em- 
phasis on right reason as the norm for choosing among their doctrines, when 
they differ, has left him open to a rationalist interpretation. Such a step, how- 
ever, risks underestimating the Christian character of his thought, reducing 


debt. For a general overview of late-antique philosophy, see A.H. Armstrong (ed.), The 
Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge: 1967). 

15 X Moran, Philosophy of John Scottus Eriugena, 103. 

16 Moran, Philosophy of John Scottus Eriugena, 103—04. 

17 Ibid, u5. 
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his piety to a disingenuous rhetoric, a dialectical exercise preparatory to cast- 
ing aside the restraints of authority.'® 

Interpretations such as that offered by Cappuyns, and refined by Giulio 
D'Onofrio, seem to show a sympathetic appreciation for Eriugena's theological 
intention, which is to uncover the true meaning of the divine revelation, as 
found in both Scripture and perceptible nature.!? The insight, which Eriugena 
attributes to the soaring wings of John the Evangelist, that the Word who be- 
came flesh is precisely the same Word through whom all things were made, 
seems to be central to his philosophical and theological synthesis.?? It creates 
a subtle balance between the claims of both reason and authority, while also 
opening the way to a deeper unity of thought, or rather, to an astonishing vi- 
sion of the world unified and transfigured, as it exists even now in Christ. Hans 
Urs von Balthasar has tried to capture this Christological motive in Eriugena's 
thought. 


The risen Christ now already fills the world, so that 'only a madman could 
say that his body is contained within the world": boldly Erigena explodes 
the whole picture of the cosmos ... and subordinates it to an unimagi- 
nable ideal or archaic firmament. Carefully, patiently, but inexorably, 
he demythologises the eschatology worked out in cosmic categories by 
many a Church father (Basil, Augustine) in order to make room through 
the philosophy of Antiquity for an ultimate vision of the whole Christ in 
the harmonia compacta ... of the ‘manifold enfolded into unity. So every- 
thing is resolved into a gloria of God manifesting himself in Christ who 
as flamma ultima totum mundum implebit in the claritas manifestationis 
in omnibus.?! 


18 This is the direction taken by Willemien Otten, The Anthropology of Johannes Scottus 
Eriugena (Leiden: 1991), 219. Cf. the views of Colish, “John the Scot's Christology”; and 
Donald F. Duclow, “Dialectic and Christology in Eriugena's Periphyseon," Dionysius 4 
(1980): 99-117. Duclow is correct, I believe, in his conclusion that “Eriugena’s Christology 
is not only remarkable, but also central to the entire dialectic of Periphyseon" (100). See 
also Jack C. Marler, “Dialectical Use of Authority in the Periphyseon,’ in EAW, 95-114. 

19 Giulio d'Onofrio, "The Concordia of Augustine and Dionysius: Toward a Hermeneutic of 
the Disagreement of Patristic Soures in John the Scot's Periphyseon;' in EAW, 155-40. See 
also the articles of Gavin, d'Onofrio and Guiu in this volume. 

20 Eriugena, Il Prologo di Giovanni, ed. Marta Cristiani (1987), 12. For English translations, 
see John J. O'Meara, Eriugena (Oxford: 1988), 158—76; and Eriugena, The Voice of the Eagle: 
Homily on the Prologue to the Gospel of St. John, trans. Christopher Bamford (Hudson, N.Y.: 
1990). 

21 “... who as the last flame will fill the whole world in the brightness of his manifestation in 
all things.” Hans Urs von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord: A Theological Aesthetics, trans. 
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44 Pseudo-Dionysius 
The first and most important of Eriugena's Greek patristic sources is the mys- 
terious author known to us as Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, but believed 
by Eriugena, as by almost all others between the 6th and 15th centuries, to be 
the Dionysius referred to at the end of Luke's account of Paul's speech in the 
middle of the Areopagus. Paul's insistence on the resurrection of the dead was 
too much for his Athenian audience, who with varying degrees of politeness 
dismissed his message. "But some of them joined him and became believers, 
including Dionysius the Areopagite and a woman named Damaris, and others 
with them.”22 

Readers interested in the complex story of Pseudo-Dionysius's rise to and 
fall from near-apostolic authority may wish to begin with the three introduc- 
tory essays by Jaroslav Pelikan, Jean Leclercq, and Karlfried Foehlich in Colm 
Luibheid's translation of the complete works.?? For students of Eriugena, John 
J. O'Meara, in a chapter dedicated to Eriugena "The Translator, provides a con- 
venient summary of the works and doctrine of Pseudo-Dionysius, as well as 
the failed efforts of scholars to identify him with some other known historical 
figure.?^ O'Meara agrees with Jeauneau that Eriugena's experience of translat- 
ing the works of Dionysius was both "formative" for his own thought as devel- 
oped in the Periphyseon and the gateway to his other translations, namely, of 
Maximus Confessor and Gregory of Nyssa.?5 In fact, in the later years of his life, 
it seems, he returned to this first of his Greek masters to write commentaries 
on his works. This is the opinion of Paul Rorem, who has written a detailed 
study on Eriugena's Expositiones in Ierarchiam coelestem.?9 Here, Rorem looks 
closely at Eriugena's understanding of Dionysius's biography, the problems 
presented by the manuscript available to him, his characteristic patterns of 
translation and paraphrase, and the philosophical and theological themes to 
which he pays special attention in his commentary on the text. 

There are three Dionysiuses to be reckoned with: 1) the historical convert of 
Paul mentioned in Acts 17, about whom Eusebius's fourth-century Ecclesiastical 


Erasmo Leiva-Merikakis, ed. Joseph Fessio and John Riches, vol. 4, The Realm of Metaphys- 
ics In Antiquity (San Francisco: 1989), 351. 

22 Acts 17:34, NRSV. 

23 Pseudo-Dionysius, Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works, trans. Colm Luibheid, Classics 
of Western Spirituality (Mahwah, N.J.: 1987). 

24 O'Meara, Eriugena, 57—69. 

25 O'Meara, Eriugena, 56, 68-9. 

26 Rorem, Eriugena’s Commentary (see n. 9). 
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History provides additional earlier patristic testimony; 2) the author of the 
pseudonymous works; and 3) the martyr of Paris, who, having been identified 
with the first, guaranteed the writings of the second a particularly attentive 
audience in the courts of Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald. 

In general, Rorem finds Eriugena uninterested in matters of biography. 
‘John the philosopher-theologian was more interested in the thoughts than in 
the thinker, in the Dionysian writings rather than in Dionysius as the writer.”2” 
Rorem’s analysis of Eriugena’s citations of Dionysius, and especially the few 
places where he makes more expansive references to Dionysius's biography, 
namely, in the preface to his translation and in two poems written for the king, 
suggests that although Eriugena believed the author of the Dionysian corpus 
to be the Dionysius of Acts, and takes at face value whatever biographical data 
the corpus contains, he has a "scholar's caution" when appraising external tes- 
timonies, both the older testimony of Eusebius and the more recent hagiog- 
raphy of Hilduin. He accepts that Dionysius was bishop of Athens but seems 
doubtful that he was the first bishop and that he was ordained bishop by St 
Paul, which Eusebius's evidence supports. As to the later tradition that Diony- 
sius traveled from Athens to Rome, where he was commissioned and sent by 
the Pope as a missionary to Gaul, he exercises an even greater discretion. He 
does not write anything that will undermine his patron's faith in the local saint, 
alluding when necessary to the Parisian story, but he relativizes it by turning 
the account to what he himself regarded as more solid, and more interesting, 
ground.?8 

Eriugena may have had several sources of biographical information about 
Dionysius which he could compare and sift, but he had only one manuscript 
codex of his writings. Consequently, his translation and interpretation of it 
were vulnerable to whatever mistakes that particular copy contained. A miss- 
ing phrase or word or even a letter, especially a negative particle or prefix, could 
easily lead a translator astray. Although Eriugena acknowledges the possibility 
of faults in his manuscript, he does not propose emendations of the text as an 
expedient for dealing with difficult readings. He is intent on staying as close 
as possible to the Greek of the author, which, as a method, requires taking at 
face value the text before him, making the best of it as it is. He must rely on 
his understanding of Dionysian doctrine as a whole to recognize and explain 
particular passages that, whether due to copyist error or not, seem to be in- 
congruent with the larger context. According to Rorem, owing to the quality 
of Eriugena's understanding of the corpus and his resourcefulness as an 


27 Rorem, Eriugena’s Commentary, 20. 
28 Ibid. 14. 
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interpreter, which “could occasionally lead to over-powering a text, relatively 
few textual problems troubled John’s translation and paraphrasing."79 

The most commonly cited, and criticized, characteristic of Eriugena's trans- 
lations is their slavish fidelity to the Greek. Occasionally this makes his Latin 
text unintelligible without reference to the Greek original. But he seems to 
have accepted this risk as a necessary drawback of his chosen method. In his 
preface to his translation of the Dionysian corpus, he insists that his reader 
observe the distinction between the work of translation and that of exposi- 


tion, "lest I perhaps incur the 'blame of a faithful translator." Rorem traces the 
meaning of this culpam fidei interpetis back through Boethius, who speaks of 
the same fear of censure for his translation of Porphyry, to Horace who dis- 
dained word-for-word translations and gave the admonition: "Do not attempt 
to render word for word like a faithful translator' (nec verbum verbo curabis 
redere fidus interpres)."?? But it is precisely this that Eriugena does when he 
translates his Greek authors. 

Giving a word-for-word translation from Greek into Latin makes for un- 
natural, and therefore, obscure, Latin, which can often be clarified simply by 
changing the word order. This, however, Eriugena regards, not as translation, 
but as paraphrase, which is a step toward exposition. Rorem's analysis of the 
Expositiones in Ierarchiam coelestem sets out the methodical steps Eriugena 
followed as he sought to make sense of a difficult text. Units of translation, 
followed by paraphrase and exposition, are the building blocks of his commen- 
tary. Often his paraphrases change only the word order of the original trans- 
lation. These may be supplemented by additional paraphrases that exchange 
one Latin word for another or for a phrase that makes the meaning of the term 
clearer. For a more adequate understanding of the meaning, he adds an ex- 
position. The disadvantages of his literal word-for-word translations are thus 
offset by this method of paraphrase and exposition. As with the reference to 
the culpam fidei interpretis above, Eriugena seems to be emulating the example 
of Boethius's translation of Porphyry, and Eriugena uses the same method in 
other commentaries.?! 

Eriugena never allows his readers to forget that they are dealing with a Greek 
source. Techniques such as transliterating Greek terms, using untransliterated 


29 Ibid., 46. see Rita Copeland, Rhetoric, Hermeneutics, and Translation in the Middle Ages: 
Academic Traditions and Vernacular Texts (Cambridge: 1991); also John V. Fleming, “The 
‘Fides Interpres’ from Horace to Panvarus,” in Interpretation Medieval and Modern, ed. 
Piero Boitani and Anna Torti (Cambridge: 1993), 189-200. 

30 Ibid. 49-51. See Horace, Ars poetica lines 133-134, in Q. Horati Flacci Opera, ed. Edward 
C. Wickham (Oxford: 1901; 1947 repr.). 

31 lbid. 54. 
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Greek in his expositions, and retaining particles and prefixes that are super- 
fluous in Latin,?? reinforce this message. His meticulous fidelity to the Greek 
original, both manuscript and text and his methodical approach to expound- 
ing its meaning, while not saving his translations from infelicitous expressions 
and mistaken readings, seems to have paid off in their overall success. Rorem 
concludes his analysis of Eriugena’s methods and mistakes with admiration for 
the results of Eriugena’s efforts. 


[T]he achievement was and is most impressive; the Areopagite’s subtle 
meanings are usually conveyed with thorough (albeit woodenly literal) 
accuracy, and small mistakes are often swept up in a larger and insightful 
interpretive framework. Even after assembling many more examples of 
the Irishman’s fallibilities as a translator, Thiéry came to a similar con- 
clusion: 'in a general way, one can say that Eriugena triumphed over the 
enormous difficulties’ of a faulty manuscript, limited translation aids, 
and the difficult concepts and wordings in the Dionysian writings he had 
to translate. More picturesquely, Jeauneau likened Eriugena at the task 
of translating Maximus to Jacob wrestling with the angel and emerging 
with honor.33 


Before turning to Rorem's analysis of the philosophical and theological pre- 
occupations in the Expositiones, however, it will be useful to look briefly at a 
work from Eriugena's pre-Dionysian period. Eriugena's Treastise on Divine Pre- 
destination represents the Augustinian baseline of his thought, against which 
one can measure the impact of the Dionysian corpus on his philosophical and 
theological thinking.?* An author's doctrine of predestination reveals his un- 
derstanding of the metaphysical relationship between God and creatures. Eri- 
ugena's doctrine as expressed in the treatise proceeds from a strictly monistic 
understanding of being: a thing is, insofar as it is, because God causes it to be. 
God is not, however, the cause of evils such as sin and its punishments, which, 
consequently, must be understood as privations of being, the absence of be- 
ing, nothing.?* But how does one name nothing without treating it as though 
it were something? 


32 lbid. 59-74. 

33 Ibid., 74. 

34 Eriugena, Treatise on Divine Predestination, trans. Mary Brennan (Notre Dame: 1998); 
Eriugena, Iohannis Scotti De divina praedestinatione liber, ed. Goulven Madec, CCCM 50 
(Turnhout: 1978). 

35 Cf. Eriugena, Treatise on Divine Predestination, trans. Brennan, Ch. 15. 
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To account for the fact that the Scriptures and Augustine sometimes speak 
of predestination in relation to sin and its punishments, Eriugena argues that 
one must interpret such expressions "from the contrary, [antiphrasis]" that 
is, sin and its punishment must be understood as privatives even while the 
language in which they are expressed is positive.?9 To speak about privations 
involves one in a certain metaphorical use, “from the contrary," of positive lan- 
guage. Reason, using its metaphysical understanding, provides the necessary 
interpretive adjustment in meaning. To fail to make the adjustment, and thus 
treat privations as if they were kinds of being, leads to errors like Gottschalk's 
doctrine of twin predestinations, which Eriugena's treatise was commissioned 
to refute. 

Throughout the Treatise on Divine Predestination, Eriugena's argumentation 
rests on a being-nothing polarity where “nothing” denotes privation of being. 
Throughout the treatise, his framework is thoroughly Augustinian. However, 
when he reads the Dionysian writings, he discovers a more complex frame- 
work for understanding “nothing,” which enters into and becomes a hallmark 
of his doctrine of creation. 

As Rorem’s discussion shows, the core of this shift is the notion that cre- 
atio ex nihilo can be interpreted as creatio de Deo. The transition is evident in 
Periphyseon, Book 111 (634A[—]690A), which contains “a very long discussion 
first about God as ‘nothing’ by reason of transcendence, not privation, and 
then about creation out of this nothingness."?? Pseudo-Dionysius's apophatic 
theology uses negative terms, like ineffable and incomprehensible, as well as 
superlative terms, like superessential, to express God's transcendent existence 
in relation to the delimited “being” of creatures. Contrasted with such being, 
God is “no thing,” which is to say, God is beyond being. Created being is the 
theophanic manifestation of God's transcendent “nothingness.”38 This doc- 
trine is encapsulated in the Dionysian expression, to gar einai panton estin he 
huper to einai theotes, which Eriugena translates to mean, "the divinity beyond 
being is the being of all”39 This divinity beyond being is also the nothing from 
which all things are created. Thus, Eriugena's Augustinian doctrine of creation 
and predestination, which had used “nothing” only in a privative sense, is 
transposed into a Dionysian key. 

Despite his deep respect for the Greek Dionysius, Eriugena does not em- 
brace every aspect of his thought. His anthropology is a case in point. Rorem 


36 Cf. Ibid., Ch. 10. 

37 Rorem, Eriugena' s Commentary, 108. 
38 Ibid., 105-12. 

39 lbid. 15. 
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quotes in full and then proceeds to analyze step-by-step a long passage in 
which Eriugena attempts to resolve the contradiction between “Augustinian 
immediacy and Dionysian mediation,” that is, the contradiction between Au- 
gustine’s doctrine that the human soul has unmediated contact with God and 
Pseudo-Dionysius's teaching that all knowledge of the divine is mediated to hu- 
man beings through the angelic hierarchies.*? The crux of Eriugena's solution 
is to affirm that Augustine is correct with respect to human nature as such, but 
that Dionysius is correct with respect to human nature in its fallen condition. 
Angelic theophanies "remain necessary within the historical realm of sense 
perception in order to mediate between the creator and separated or fallen 
humanity.’ But human nature has been restored in Christ to its pristine con- 
dition as image and likeness of God, which will be the eschatological condition 
of human nature generally. On this point, Eriugena subordinates the Areop- 
agite's teaching, not only to that of Augustine, but also to “the more fully es- 
chatological anthropology of Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus the Confessor"? 

Rorem analyzes other doctrinal concerns that surface in the Expositiones in 
Ierarchiam coelestem, but the above examples are sufficient to show how Eri- 
ugena may assimilate some ideas from an author while resisting others. Eri- 
ugena's translations may be slavish, and his interpretations of an author are 
generally insightful and faithful. As a philosopher, though, his docility is only 
the respectful effort to harmonize to the degree possible the apparent contra- 
dictions among his various authorities, giving each the benefit of the doubt 
with respect to the others, while always seeking the most adequate account of 
the truth itself. 


4.2 Maximus Confessor 

Because this volume contains a separate study on Eriugena’s reception of 
Maximus the Confessor, we need only underline the importance of Maximus’s 
conception of man as the officina, the workshop, of creation, within Eriugena’s 
anthropology and Christology, as a counterbalance to the Dionysian tendency 
to emphasize the mediation of the celestial hierarchies in a way that seems to 
leave little room for the direct mediation between God and man achieved by 
the Incarnate Word of God. 


40 Ibid., 12-13. Rorem adopts this formulation from Wayne J. Hankey, “Augustinian Imme- 
diacy and Dionysian Mediation in John Colet, Edmund Spenser, Richard Hooker and the 
Cardinal de Bérulle,” in Augustinus in Der Neuzeit, eds. Kurt Flasch and Dominique de 
Courcelles (Turnhout: 1998). 

41 lbid. 132. 

42 Ibid., 136. 
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In De Genesi ad litteram, Book 5, Augustine distinguishes between the One 
Day of creation in which all things are made causally and eternally, all together 
and at once in the Word of God, from the Sixfold Day of Genesis 1 in which 
angels receive knowledge of all things, and from the unfolding of all things 
in time as effects, which is creation as known by man. Eriugena develops this 
basic structure of eternal causes unfolded in history into a two-fold process of 
procession and return, the pivot of which is human nature. 

Maximus taught that man was created as that nature, both image of 
God and “workshop” of creation, in which all the divisions of things — of 
Creator and creature, of creature into intelligible and sensible, of sensible 
into heaven and earth, of earth into inhabited earth and paradise — were to be 
united; but man fell into sin, losing the ability to be the unifier and suffering 
the further division of human nature into male and female. By his incarnation, 
death, resurrection, and ascension, the Word of God assumes human nature 
and fulfills its reconciling and unifying role. Angels, as intelligible creatures, 
belong to one of the divisions encompassed within the officina, which gives 
human nature a very different relationship to them than had been envisioned 
by Pseudo-Dionysius.^? 

Maximus's understanding of the macrocosmic role of human nature is an 
essential ingredient in Eriugena's anthropology.^^ Nonetheless, as with all of 
his sources, Eriugena labors to integrate and harmonize Maximus with all his 
other authorities, with Augustine and Pseudo-Dionysius, and, most important- 
ly in discussions of human nature, with Gregory of Nyssa, from whom he took 
the idea that human nature was created equal to the angels. 


4.3 Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzus*® 

Eriugena introduces Gregory the Theologian very early in Book 1 of the Periph- 
yseon, citing him half a dozen times before he cites Gregory of Nyssa. Each 
time he uses the title Theologus and once he calls special attention to his au- 
thority, “the supreme and venerable authority of St. Gregory the Theologian."^9 
The texts to which he alludes are all found in Maximus' Ambigua ad Iohannem. 


43 Maximus Confessor, Amb. 37, in Maximi Confessoris Ambigua ad Iohannem: Iuxta Iohan- 
nis Scotti Eriugenae Latinam interpretationem, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, ccce 18 (Turnhout: 
1988). 

44 Fora fuller discussion of Eriugena's use of Maximus in his understanding of the divisions 
and procession and return of nature in comparison with Augustine, see Barstad, “Body, 
Soul, and Image" (see n. 1), 266-79. 

45 The following section is adapted from the introductory and concluding chapters of 
Barstad, "Body, Soul, and Image.” See also the article of Adrian Guiu in this volume. 

46 PP. 1, 456D, CCCM 161, 27. 
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When he cites Gregory of Nyssa for the first time, about midway through Book 
1, he does so in a way that seems calculated to distinguish him clearly from the 
other Gregory, referring to him as “Gregory, the great Bishop of Nyssa.’4” The 
text he refer to is from De imagine, Eriugena’s translation of Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Peri kataskeues anthropou (De opificio hominis).*8 This pattern continues until 
near the end of Book 3: the two Gregories are clearly distinguished by title and 
linked to their respective source texts, De imagine for Nyssen and the Ambigua 
for the Theologian. 

In Book 4, when the Nutritor defends his spiritual interpretation of Paradise 
against the Alumnus' dogged appeals to Augustine, the consolidation of the 
two Gregories into one enables the Nutritor to muster quotations from both 
Ambigua and De imagine around a single Father, whose authority swells suffi- 
ciently to counterbalance the great weight of Augustine. Was Eriugena's confu- 
sion of the Gregories prompted by this rhetorical need, or did he simply lack 
the decisive prosopographical information he needed for the identification 
until midway through the writing of the Periphyseon? 

The best argument on this point is given by Jeauneau,?? who compares the 
passage in which Eriugena first confuses the two Gregories?? with two extracts 
of Cassiodorus's Historia ecclesiastica tripartita found in a Paris manuscript. 
The first refers to a certain Gregory as "Nazanzenus and brother of Basil" The 
second refers to “Gregory Nyseno and brother of Basil.” The hand in which 
these extracts is written is identified as i?, a hand which appears frequently in 
manuscripts of Eriugena's works. In Jeauneau's judgment, "l'irlandais i? était 
sans doute un des familiers du maitre.’>! Thus, it would seem that Eriugena's 
confusion arose from the misleading prosopographical data at his disposal. 

What Eriugena owed to Gregory Nazianzen is best discussed in the context 
of his reception of Maximus and will not be elaborated here. Gregory of Nyssa, 
however, is a rich and independent source for Eriugena's understanding of hu- 
man nature. Throughout the Periphyseon Eriugena's account of man's bodily 
existence depends heavily on Gregory's De imagine. Eriugena's doctrine of 


47 . PP.L 477A, CCCM 161, 50. 

48 . Maieul Cappuyns, “Le ‘De imagine’ de Grégoire de Nysse traduit par Jean Scot Erigène,” 
Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 32 (1965), 205-62. 

49 Édouard Jeauneau, “La division des sexes chez Grégoire de Nysse et chez Jean Scot 
Erigéne,” in Eriugena: Studien zu seinen Quellen, ed. Werner Beierwaltes (Heidelberg: 
1980), 33-54- 

50 PP. 111, 735C-D, CCCM 163, 166-67; Eriugena, Periphyseon: Division of Nature, ed. John 
J. O'Meara, trans. LP. Sheldon-Williams and John J. O'Meara (Montréal: 1987) [cited as 
Periphyseon (English)], 372. 

51  Jeauneau, “La division des sexes,” 34. 
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body as a concourse of accidents,® his notion of the spiritual body as the abid- 
ing form of the body borne by the soul, and his understanding of how the soul 
creates and governs its mortal body* are all essential elements of his account 
of bodily existence and are all drawn directly from De imagine. That is not to 
say that Eriugena does not elaborate, modify, and mark them with the stamp 
of his own genius; on the contrary, even in his elaboration of them their Grego- 
rian character and origin remain evident. 

Gregory's most significant contribution to Eriugena's thought is the convic- 
tion that man is created ísaggelos.9* It is one of the governing principles of 
Eriugena's thought, as integral to the whole of itas the notion of creation made 
all together and at once within the Word, which he takes from Augustine, or 
of participation, theophany, and divine super-essentiality, which he takes 
from Pseudo-Dionysius, or the Christocentric understanding of procession 
and return, with its attendant notion of man as the officina, which he takes 
from Maximus. While Eriugena's reading of De imagine is often conditioned 
by these other ideas, it is equally true that his appropriation of these ideas is 
conditioned by the idea of man's original and final equality with the angels. 

Neither Gregory nor Eriugena wishes to break with the Christian tradition 
regarding man's composite nature and bodily resurrection; but neither is con- 
tent, as Augustine finally was, to define man as a rational animal to which im- 
mortality and beatitude are added by grace. The purely noetic existence of the 
angels offers a much clearer reflection of divinity than any sensible, corporeal 
creature. For Gregory and Eriugena the scriptural affirmation that man is creat- 
ed in the image of God means much more than that he has reason and free will. 
For them, creation in the divine image implies that human nature bears all the 
divine attributes — sovereignty, incorruption, immortality, bliss, and so on — 
except insofar as createdness, with its intrinsic mutability, entails a difference. 
The scriptural affirmation of man's creation in the divine image is confirmed 
and interpreted for them by the evangelical promise that in the resurrection 
men will be like the angels.55 

This emphasis on the noetic, with its distinction over against the sen- 
sible and bodily, obviously puts both Gregory and Eriugena in line with the 
Platonic and Neoplatonic tradition of pagan philosophy. While affirming the 
natural and original union of body and soul and the resurrection of the body, 
they nonetheless emphasize the difference between man's present mortal, 


52 Barstad, "Body, Soul, and Image,” 64-86. 
53 Ibid., 155-63. 

54 Ibid., 258-93. 

55 Matt. 22:31. 
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animal existence and his original/final state, so as to render that original mode 
of existence unimaginable by comparison with empirical man. Gregory sug- 
gests that God originally intended a sexless humanity propagating in an an- 
gelic manner, and Eriugena adds the notion of a spiritual body that sets aside 
most of the features commonly attributed to corporeality, and to which such 
corporeality is added as a consequence of sin. 

Neither Gregory nor Eriugena could be accused of dualism, but in contrast 
with Augustine, the hint of Origenism is strong. In the West, on matters of pro- 
tology and eschatology, Augustine constituted in himself the orthodox con- 
sensus, at least by the time Eriugena writes. Augustine's De civitate Dei and De 
Genesi ad litteram effectively represented the response of Western orthodoxy 
to the threats posed by Origen and Origenists. Significantly, the Greek Fathers 
to whom Eriugena appeals as he departs from Augustine’s line are all ortho- 
dox Fathers, themselves providing correctives to the dangerous elements of 
Origen’s legacy while nonetheless being deeply influence by it. The fact that 
Eriugena can so often “prefer to follow” the Greeks points to the differences al- 
ready existing between Eastern and Western orthodoxies in relation to Origen. 


4-4 Origen 

Explicit references to Origen only appear in Books 4 and 5 of the Periphyseon, 
although Jeauneau's notes to the critical edition indicate many other places 
where Origen's influence may be at work.56 The works of Origen that Eriugena 
explicitly cites are the Commentary on Romans and On First Principles (De prin- 
cipis), both in Rufinus's translations. Moran, in an article on the relationship 
between the two authors, considers the possibility that Eriugena's acquain- 
tance with Origen may have been more formative than the few quotations sug- 
gest, given the Alexandrian's popularity throughout the early Middle Ages and 
particularly during the Carolingian renaissance.°” Despite the philosophical 
and theological controversies associated with his name, which other authors 
are quick to note even while revering him as an interpreter of Scripture, Eriuge- 
na makes no qualifications as to his philosophical and theological authority.9? 


In fact Eriugena has a clear sympathy for most of the positions which 
drew Origen into controversy. Eriugena too accepts that humans are 


56 See PP. Iv, CCCM 165, "Index Auctorum," 945-46. 

57 Dermot Moran, "Origen and Eriugena: Aspects of Christian Gnosis,” in The Relationship 
Between Neoplatonism and Christianity, ed. Thomas Finan and Vincent Twomey (Dublin: 
1992), 27-54- 

58 Moran, “Origen and Eriugena,’ 30. 
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originally one with God (though he is more subtle about the actual tem- 
poral nature of this existence). Eriugena accepts that humans are one 
with the Logos, that the Logos contains all things and therefore that all 
things will be saved in the Logos. Eriugena also accepts that in God there 
was no pre-ordained ontological distinction between human beings, but 
that these were created by human disobedience and the errant will. Eri- 
ugena sees creation as an outgoing from and return to God which takes 
place timelessly, but which, through the distortion wrought on the cos- 
mological process by the Fall, takes on a temporary/temporal dimension. 
The goal of humans is unity with the divine, and this unity is in one sense 
already achieved, since God possesses all things in himself in a timeless 
manner.59 


The account of Eriugena's progressive encounter with the Greek Fathers pre- 
sented above does not give a major place to Origen among Eriugena's Greek 
sources. Moran, however, seems to be sympathetic to the older judgment of 
Cappuyns, who placed Origen as the first among Eriugena's patristic authori- 
ties.5? Moran regards Eriugena as one who continued and deepened Origen’s 
philosophical legacy. "It is absolutely clear that Eriugena is following in the 
footsteps of Origen as the great cosmologist (physiologus, inquistor rerum).’®! 
Be that as it may, Origen plays a minor supporting role as an authority within 
the Periphyseon. The two issues on which Eriugena brings his authority to bear 
are the spiritual versus corporeal interpretations of Paradise and the doctrine 
of the final return of all things to God, when God will be all and in all. 

The question of whether the Paradise described by Genesis is spiritual or 
corporeal is, for Eriugena, primarily a function of the question of whether 
having an animal and mortal body is essential to human nature. Against the 
relatively unambiguous teaching of Augustine that the first man had a mor- 
tal, animal body in Paradise, Eriugena sets the teaching of Gregory of Nyssa, 
"knowing as we do that after the Holy Apostles none of the Greeks has higher 
authority in expounding the Holy Scripture than Gregory the Theologian, and 
none of the Romans than Aurelius Augustinus." &? Neither Gregory nor Eriuge- 
na denies that within the temporal order man has always had such a body, but 
both regard this as an expedient for human existence under the conditions 
of sin, not as intrinsic to human nature created in the image of God. Man by 


59 Ibid., 46. 
60 Ibid., 31. 
61 Ibid. 52. 


62 PP. rv, 804C-D, CCCM 164, 89; Periphyseon (English), 456. 
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nature is equal to the angels. Eriugena does not accept this apparent contradic- 
tion between the Fathers as absolute, but he is at his most creative in interpret- 
ing Augustine in a way that harmonizes with the view of Gregory of Nyssa. 

On the specific question of whether the biblical narrative should be inter- 
preted spiritually or corporeally, Augustine takes a middle road, agreeing with 
those who hold the biblical Paradise to be both corporeal and spiritual.9^ Eri- 
ugena wants to tip the balance in the direction of a purely spiritual interpre- 
tation. To do this, he brings in Ambrose On Paradise. In support of Ambrose, 
he brings in Origen, “that supreme commentator of Scripture,’ who locates 
Paradise in the clearly spiritual domain of the Third Heaven.55 On the other 
side, he quotes the anti-Origenian Epiphanius, who, representing the corpo- 
real interpreters of Paradise, holds that Paradise is a place on earth. However, 
with Ambrose, Origen, and Gregory aligned on one side, he is able to dismiss 
Epiphanius's view. The crux of the dismissal is Epiphanius's interpretation of 
the tunics of skins as garments made of sheep fleeces which he gave in explicit 
opposition to Origen. “Almost all authors,” however, says Eriugena, “Greek and 
Latin, follow Origen in his theory of the tunics of skin."66 

In Origen's theory, the tunics represent the mortal, animal body with which 
Adam and Eve were clothed at their expulsion from Paradise. This is the cru- 
cial point at stake for Eriugena in the interpretation of Paradise: man's present 
mortal body is not part of his original nature as constituted in the spiritual 
Paradise. For Gregory and Eriugena, as for Origen, man's original nature, rep- 
resented by Paradise, and not the twofold constitution of his first appearance 
in the temporal unfolding of nature, is the destiny toward which man returns 
in and with Christ. 

It is not surprising to find Origen quoted again in Book 5, where Eriugena 
treats the eschatological condition of natures at the end of the temporal pro- 
cess. Origen is first introduced in the company of Gregory of Nyssa to show 
the radical unity of human nature as made in the image of God and restored 
to both its unity and perfection through the redemptive work of Christ.8" The 
second time, he is quoted to underscore the point that everything that owes its 
existence to the creative work of God, that is, every nature, will be saved, even 
that of the Devil. This time, too, Origen is brought in to shore up Ambrose: 
“what Ambrose left in doubt, Origen makes clear"6? 


63 PP. 1v, 804C-812C, CCCM 164, 89-101. 

64 PP. Iv, 84B, CCCM 164, 103; Periphyseon (English), 468. 

65 PP. rv, 818B-C, CCCM 164, 109; Periphyseon (English), 473. 

66 PP. rv, 818D, CCCM 164, 110; Periphyseon (English), 473. 

67 | PP. v, 922B-923D, CCCM 165, 87. 

68 PP. v, 930D—931A, CCCM 165, 100; Periphyseon (English), 604—08. 
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Eriugena does not translate Origen, who was already known to Latin Fathers 
like Ambrose and Augustine, the latter being especially critical of the specu- 
lations of the great Alexandrian. Origen’s impact on Eriugena may therefore 
belong to the period before his encounter with Dionysius and Maximus turned 
his head. In fact, his work on predestination had earned him the accusation of 
Origenist heresy.5? But what is striking in both De Predestinatione and in the 
use of Origen in the Periphyseon is the fundamental role of Augustine's meta- 
physics of creation and specifically the idea that what God creates is eternally 
altogether and at once grounded in the Word of God. Where Augustine and 
Origen differ, at least as their differences are significant to Eriugena, is on the 
question of whether a mortal, animal body belongs to human nature as eter- 
nally established, which is the issue at stake in the interpretation of Paradise. 


4-5 Epiphanius 
In the case of Pseudo-Dionysius, Maximus the Confessor, and Gregory of Nys- 
sa, Eriugena's translations of whole texts survive. Origen's works are quoted in 
the already existing translations of Rufinus. With Epiphanius and Basil, it is not 
certain that he translated the whole works from which he quotes in the Periph- 
yseon. Cappuyns believes that, given the extent and variety of quotations, as 
well as the importance Eriugena ascribes to the author, it is safe to presume he 
probably did translate the whole of the Ancoratus, but that his translation has 
not survived or at least has not yet come to light. Cappuyns is not convinced 
that such is the case for Basil, although Paul Meyvaert believes that the same 
presumption should prevail on the same grounds.”° 

Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in the last quarter of the 4th century, wrote 
two polemical works defending Nicene orthodoxy against heresies. The earlier 
of these, the Ancoratus, is the one Eriugena most frequently cites. In Books 2 
and 3 of the Periphyseon, Eriugena cites Epiphanius as an authority on the or- 
thodox Greek theology of the Trinity, specifically, regarding the threeness and 
oneness of God and the absence of the filioque in the Greek confession, as well 
as regarding Christological issues, such as the Son's ignorance regarding the 
final judgment and the impassibility of Christ's divinity.” 

As noted above, Eriugena rejects Epiphanius's corporeal interpretation of 
Paradise. Just because Epiphanius is Greek and respected as a representative of 
orthodox Greek thought, it does not follow that he will win Eriugena's approval 


69 Moran, “Origen and Eriugena,” 30. 

70  Meyvaert, "Eriugena's Translation of the Ad Thalassium" (see above n. 9), 87 n. 32; 
Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne, 178 n. 2. 

71 Respectively, PP. 1v, 741C—743A; PP. 11, 601C; PP. 11, 595B; PP. 1v, 745A—746C. 
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or that Eriugena will go to great lengths to harmonize his divergent views with 
those of other Fathers. 

Although Eriugena finds Epiphanius wanting on the interpretation of Para- 
dise, he nonetheless welcomes his comments on the resurrection. In fact, he 
credits him, along with Gregory of Nyssa, with changing his own views on at 
least one aspect of the subject. The question on which his mind was changed 
is “whether the resurrection of the body is the consequence of Grace or of 
nature, or of the combined operation of the two.””* Having once held that it 
was a purely the work of grace, Eriugena modified his view to acknowledge 
that the operation of grace depends on an innate virtue of nature.”3 He gives a 
long quotation from Epiphanius describing various “types of the resurrection” 
found in nature, namely, the cycles of day and night and the annual alteration 
of seasons, the death and burial of seeds and locusts that leads to new life, 
the constant renewal of hair and nails, and the conventional accounts from 
ancient natural history regarding death and rebirth of doves, dung-beetles, 
and, above all, the Phoenix of Arabia. Thus, “we should not be surprised to 
find that there is a vital and an innate virtue which never abandons the human 
body and is capable of restoring the body itself to life and to the fullness of its 
human nature.””4 Eriugena continues, enlisting Epiphanius’s discussion of the 
nature of Christ’s resurrected body as a support for the idea of the sublimation 
of the lower grossly corporeal body into a higher spiritual reality.”> Eriugena 
cannot harmonize Epiphanius's interpretation of Paradise with the views of 
his primary authorities regarding the original condition of human nature, but 
when it comes to giving an account of its final destiny, Epiphanius receives a 
place alongside Gregory of Nyssa.”° 

Eriugena's use and interpretation of Epiphanius provides a clear example 
of the priority of philosophical criteria by which he evaluated his patristic 
sources, including Greeks. A similar example comes from Eriugena's handling 
of Basil. 


4.6 Basil the Great 

Eriugena's treatment of Basil's work is especially interesting for the purposes of 
this chapter, because he frequently feels compelled to articulate the rationale 
for his interpretive choices, and so sheds light on his character as an inter- 
preter of the Fathers. 


72 . PP.v, 899A, CCCM 165, 56. 

73 PP. v, 899C, CCCM 165, 57. 

74  PP.v,900C, CCCM 165, 58. 

75 . PP.v, go1C-D, CCCM 165, 59-60; Periphyseon (English), 570-73. 
76 | PP.vV, 917A, CCCM 165, 81; Periphyseon (English), 590. 
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As it appears likely that Eriugena translated the whole of Epiphanius’s An- 
coratus, it also seems he translated the whole of Basil’s Hexaemeron. That he 
should do so is not surprising, given the importance of the doctrine of creation 
to Christian theology and the hexaemeron genre's traditional role as the place 
where the Fathers could respond to the issues raised for faith by pagan cos- 
mogonies. If Jeauneau's account of the sequence of Eriugena's encounter with 
the Greek Fathers is correct, Eriugena's curiosity about Basil's Hexaemeron 
would have been piqued by the preface of Gregory's De opificio hominis, which 
casts the work as a completion of Basil's famous but incomplete series of homi- 
lies on the Six Days. If he was aware of the earlier translations by Eustathius 
Afer and possibly Dionysius Exiguus - the latter also translated Gregory's De 
opificio hominis — there is no reason to believe that he would have been any 
more satisfied with them than he was with Hilduin's earlier translation of Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite.”” 

According to the overarching schema of the Periphyseon, Book 3 should 
have been devoted entirely to the third division of nature, that which is cre- 
ated but does not create, but several preliminary questions had to be dealt with 
first, so that it is more than half-way through the book before the Nutritor and 
Alumnus turn to an exposition of the Genesis account of creation. The section 
is prefaced with an acknowledgement that the investigation will confront the 
interlocutors with many differences of interpretation of the scriptural text. 


N. ... [F]irst we ought to speak about the sixfold quantity of intelligible 
days in which it is read that God made His works, ... partly by follow- 
ing the interpretation of the Holy Fathers, partly by not concealing what 
comes into our minds from Him Who lightens our darkness and seeks to 
be sought and found in His Scriptures. For the Holy Spirit Who is the infi- 
nite founder of Holy Scripture established therein infinite meanings, and 
therefore no commentator's interpretation displaces another's, provided 
only that what each says is plainly consistent with the Faith and with the 
Catholic Creed, whether he receives it from another, or finds it in himself, 
albeit enlightened by God. 

A. Proceed in what order you wish .... For I shall follow you to learn in 
these matters the interpretation of others or of yourself, and shall choose 
what true reason, which in all things both seeks the truth and finds it, 


77 Basil of Caesarea, Basil: Letters and Select Works, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2nd 
Series, ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, vol. 8, (1895; repr., Peabody, M.A.:1994), 51; Cap- 
puyns, Jean Scot Erigéne, 178 n. 2. See Philip Levine, "Two Early Versions of St. Gregory 
of Nyssa's [Peri kataskeues anthropou],' Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 63 (1958), 
473-92. 
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may instruct — not that I am yet qualified to distinguish true interpreta- 
tions from false, but it would not be rash in me to dare to prefer, after 
consulting the truth, the likelier to the less likely."9 


Thus, Eriugena prepares the way, not only for the choices he makes in prefer- 
ring one Father's interpretation over another's, but for the assertion of his own. 

The primary set of conflicts to be resolved are those between Basil and 
Augustine.In DeGenesiad litteram, after severalinadequate attempts, Augustine 
felt confident that he had written a literal rather than allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the biblical narratives.7? Yet, this claim often brings a smile to the faces 
of modern readers, who find his metaphysical reading quite un-literal when 
compared with a commentary like Basil's. Eriugena respects Basil, but his sym- 
pathies lie with Augustine's approach to the Genesis narrative. Eriugena con- 
fronts this dilemma already in Book 2 where he cites Basil's interpretation of 
the statement of Genesis 1:2 that the earth was waste and void.®° In Book 3 he 
quickly finds a disagreement about the nature of the waters described on the 
Second and Third Days. 


But with this interpretation St. Augustine wholly disagrees, though with- 
out giving a satisfactory account of those waters between which God 
made the firmament. For in mentioning the opinions of others he did not 
reveal his own; why, I do not know .... So, without refuting the interpreta- 
tion of any, I shall give you a briefly reasoned exposition, if you wish, of 
my own opinion about the waters.?! 

Concerning the gathering together of the waters into one place the 
opinion which most commentators of this passage of Scripture adopt, 
and which they have taken from St. Basil the prelate of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, is known to all, for it seems to all who think upon it the easi- 
est: .... But this opinion, if the truth be consulted, appears shaky and in- 
consistent for many reasons and to be based on altogether false fancies. 
For we follow St. Augustine ...82 


Eventually, Eriugena must account for the reason why Basil would write such 
a different commentary from that of Augustine. Like Augustine, Eriugena be- 
lievesthatthe Genesis account uses terms for visible things to describe invisible 


78 PP. 11, 690B-C, CCCM 163, 101—02; Periphyseon (English), 319. 

79 John Hammond Taylor, introduction to The Literal Meaning of Genesis by Augustine of 
Hippo, Ancient Christian Writers 41 (Mahwah, N.J.: 1982), vol. 1, 1-15. 

80 PP. 11, 548C-549A, CCCM 162, 31-2; Periphyseon (English), 149-50. 

81 PP. 111, 694C-D, CCCM 163, 108; Periphyseon (English), 324. 

82 PP. 111, 698C-699A, CCCM 163, 14; Periphyseon (English), 328-29. 
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ones.9? This metaphorical signification is part of the scripture writer's inten- 
tion and so must be recognized and interpreted correctly if the literal, histori- 
cal meaning of the text is to emerge. Basil, however, seems to have missed this 
metaphorical intention of the sacred writer, interpreting the texts in line with 
the conventional meanings of terms. 


N. ... Therefore in all these instances we are not treating of allegory but 
only of the bare physical consideration, adapting the names of sen- 
sible things to signify invisible things in accordance with a very well- 
established usage of Divine Scripture. 

But that we should not once again seem to be holding in contempt 
the most venerable interpretations of the Holy Father Basil, I will briefly 
report what his opinion was in so far as it is given me to understand it. In 
his fourth Homily on Genesis he says: .... I wished to add this to prevent 
anyone from saying: Why have we dared to ignore totally a famous com- 
mentator of Holy Scripture? 

A. It was a wise precaution. For on no account ought we to neglect or 
reject the interpretations of the Holy Fathers, especially as we are not 
unaware that very often they put their arguments in simple terms to suit 
the understanding of their hearers when it is not capable of grasping the 
profundities of the natural reasons upon which the spiritual meaning is 
based; and therefore I think I should not be speaking rashly when I say 
that the divine Basil was illuminated by grace from on high when he ad- 
opted a simpler explanation of the operations of the six first intelligible 
days than that by which he himself understood them, for he was accom- 
modating his discourse to the simplicity of his audience. For he spoke as 
a preacher before his congregation, and for the sake of those whose un- 
derstanding could not penetrate beyond conceiving events as disposed 
in space and time, he expounded, what in a profounder sense he knew to 
have been performed by God as a single and instantaneous act, as though 
it were spread over a succession of temporal intervals; as Moses, greatest 
of the prophets, is himself understood to have done. For he could not 
narrate instantaneously what God did instantaneously. .... Therefore we 
ought not to believe that the simplicity of the language which the father 
used in his exposition reflects a simplicity in his understanding. For who 
will be so bold as to rebuke one of the luminaries of theology when he 


83 Cf. Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram libri duodecem 11, CSEL 28, bk. 1 (Vienna: 1984); 
Augustine, The Literal Meaning of Genesis, 19-20. 
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does not know how much of the light he retained within himself and how 
much he wished to mete out to the less proficient?8* 


By an appeal to the difference between exoteric and esoteric doctrine, and as- 
serting that Basil, too, held the correct esoteric view, Eriugena saves the author- 
ity of Basil, while giving an explanation for the very different approaches Basil 
and Augustine take to explicating the sacred text. 

Eriugena does something similar later in Book 3, when, setting aside both 
Basil and Gregory of Nyssa’s views, he argues that the souls of animals cannot 
be dissolved by bodily death. 


But let no one think that we say such things with the intent of overthrow- 
ing the opinions of the Holy Fathers, but rather of seeking with all our 
might a more reasonable way of accepting them .... Therefore we say 
these things without prejudice to the opinion of any, but to urge those 
who read to look more deeply, and confidently follow, in consulting the 
truth, what seems to them the more likely explanation of these matters. 
But I would believe that these holy and philosophical men, and skilled in 
the accurate investigation of nature, taught publicly in this way for the 
sake of men who were uninstructed and entirely given up to the flesh like 
brutes and irrational animals so that they should not be so dominated 
by the flesh and subservient to its lusts ... and Gregory himself openly 
admits this in the sixteenth chapter of the ‘On the Image....85 


There may be more going on here in the defense of Basil than an expedient for 
appearing docile to a revered authority. There is a structural link between the 
esoteric and the exoteric that is important to Eriugena. In his view, Moses him- 
self uses a temporal narrative to describe an instantaneous reality. The primor- 
dial causes, the second division of nature, are made all together and at once in 
the eternal Word of God; they unfold as effects, the third division of nature, in 
times and places. The distinction between the esoteric and exoteric modes of 
discourse parallels the divisions of nature. 

Moreover, Eriugena finds in Basil’s comments on the relationship between 
the Word of God and creatures evidence that he and Augustine are in substan- 
tial agreement about the eternal, and therefore instantaneous, foundation of 


84 PP. 111, 707B, 708B—709B, CCCM 163, 127-29; Periphyseon (English), 338-40. 
85 PP. 111, 739A-C, CCCM 163, 171-72; Periphyseon (English), 376. 
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creation. Earlier in Book 3 he had already called attention to that fact that Basil 
taught that the Word of God is the inner nature of creatures.96 

Immediately after the lengthy defense of Basil quoted above, Eriugena 
quotes another passage to make the same point about the Word of God. 


Should we understand any differently his teaching in the Ninth Hom- 
ily of his Hexemeron? ‘Understand, he says, ‘the Word of God running 
through creation, setting forth at that moment and operating until now 
and reaching the end, when the world will be consummated, and as a 
ball when it is propelled by someone ... rolls downhill and does not come 
to rest until the levelness of the plains receives it, so the nature of exist- 
ing things, moved by one decree, runs through the creation that consists 
in generation and decay, preserving the sequences of kinds by means of 
likeness until it reaches the limit of its descent. For it makes horse the 
successor of horse, lion of lion, eagle of eagle, and sends forth each of the 
animals protected by continuity of succession until the end of the uni- 
verse.’ Consider the force of the simile. The Word of God, he says, ever in 
act and in motion, runs through all things from the beginning of creation 
to the end of the universe. For by one decree He makes together and at 
once one nature of things and moves it into genera and species like a ball 
which rolls down a slope and does not stop until it comes, as it were, to 
rest at the end of the universe. So the Word of God is one; by one decree it 
ordains the coming into being of the one nature of existing things which 
it both established and simultaneously led forth into its proper forms. For 
as it was by one decree, albeit repeated six times by the Theologian, that 
He created simultaneously the nature of all things, so that nature simul- 
taneously begins to flow into all creatures, and no creature is prior to any 
other by any spatial or temporal number or interval. 

N. Justly and rightly do you call him a great man, and we must not 
think of him as anything else.87 


Basil is another Greek author that Eriugena had difficulty integrating into his 
own theological vision of creation. Eriugena's attempt to reconcile Basil's exo- 
teric approach with Augustine's, and his own, esoteric approach may ring hol- 
low to modern ears, but it would be rash to dismiss his expressions of piety 
toward Basil as cynical. Augustine himself had dared to distinguish between 


86 PP. 111, 685C, CCCM 163, 95; Periphyseon (English), 313. 
87 PP. 111, 707B-709D, CCCM 163, 127; Periphyseon (English), 338-41. 
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the narrative descriptions of the ordering and unfolding of creation found in 
the Scriptures and its timeless foundations in the Word of God, a distinction 
which Eriugena elaborates further in his divisions of nature. The passages from 
Basil that Eriugena cites, regarding the Word of God as the true nature of cre- 
ation, are at least suggestive of a more profound metaphysical insight. It is per- 
haps understandable that Eriugena should read them as evidence of a deeper 
concordance between two great Fathers. 


5 Conclusion 


What should one conclude about Eriugena as translator and interpreter of the 
Greek Fathers? Nothing in the section on his use of individual fathers alters 
the picture given in the general section, though the reader should have gained 
a greater appreciation for the basis of the judgments gathered there and of the 
different approaches, philosophical and theological, by which Eriugena’s his- 
torical significance has been explored and assessed. Eriugena’s rare acquain- 
tance with Greek theology, together with his creative genius, makes him an 
exceptional and intriguing figure in the history of both medieval philosophy 
and theology. But what is the connection between his genius and his work as 
translator and interpreter? What, for that matter, is the connection between 
his work of translation and his non-confrontational approach to interpreting 
his authorities? 

As a translator he was slavishly faithful to his Greek originals, scrupulous 
to distinguish between translation, paraphrase, and exposition, moving me- 
thodically from one to the other. As an interpreter he was so committed to 
harmonizing his disparate authorities that at times he risked distorting the ap- 
parent meanings of certain of their texts. His translations have generally won 
approval. Despite faulty manuscript readings, limited translation resources, 
and a too-literal word-for-word method, his overall rendering of the meaning 
of a work is perceptive and accurate. Can the same be said for his efforts to 
harmonize his authorities? Perhaps the same habit of mind, the dogged refusal 
to accept contradictions as unresolvable and the intrepid search for a deeper 
coherence, underlay both exercises of his genius. 

At various points along the way, this chapter has sought to qualify Dom 
Cappuyns’ characterization of Eriugena’s attitude toward the Greeks Fathers, 
noted above, to the effect that when a Latin Father disagrees with a Greek he is 
obviously wrong, even if, for the sake of appearances, one will have to be very 
careful how one says that. A thorough comparison of the position Eriugena 
took in the De divina praedestinatione with the philosophical criteria he uses 
in judging the value of his authorities, whether Greek or Latin, though it has 
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been beyond the scope of this chapter, would probably show that the funda- 
mental orientation of his thought was already set there. In that work he had 
to reconcile Augustine with Augustine, and the resolution he achieved there, 
centering the interpretation of Augustine around those portions of his thought 
that articulate the relationship between creation’s temporal unfolding and its 
eternal foundations in the Word of God, remains intact throughout his later 
work. If Greek Fathers have a privileged status over against Latins, it is only 
because, and insofar as, they gave him ways to develop and elaborate this Au- 
gustinian core. 

Several of the most important ideas that Eriugena incorporates into his 
Augustinian framework from Greek sources proved problematic for the later 
Latin tradition. When, in the 13th century, Eriugena was condemned in con- 
nection with the use made of him by others, the teachings that drew the stron- 
gest condemnation were in areas most influenced by Greek sources. Henry of 
Suso, commenting on John Scottus’ contribution to the heresy of Amalric of 
Bena, selects three of Eriugena’s many heresies for specific comment, namely, 
the proposition omnia sunt Deus, the claim that the divine ideas or forms are 
both created and creating, and the view that at the consummation of the age 
the distinction between the sexes will be eliminated.9? Both Eriugena's alleged 
pantheism and his description of the primordial causes as a division of nature 
that bridges the creator-creature distinction can be traced to his use of Pseudo- 
Dionysius's apophatic theology, with its notion of the divinity as transcend- 
ing being, together with Dionysius's understanding of the processions of that 
divinity into the diversity of creation. Maximus's Christology and anthropol- 
ogy, in which first humanity and then the divinized humanity of Christ are the 
pivot for the exitus and reditus of creatures from and back to God, must also 
be understood when assessing Eriugena's supposed confusion of creator and 
creature. The notion that humanity in its final state will lack the distinction of 
sexes has support in both Gregory and Maximus, who represent the Origenian 
tradition that the mortal animality which currently obscures the divine image 
and likeness are the tunics of skin acquired at the expulsion from paradise. 

Eriugena's unconventional Augustinianism of the early De divina praedesti- 
natione was distressing enough for his contemporaries; it is hardly surprising 
that readers of later times, who were not steeped in his Greek sources and who 
would be unimpressed by appeals to relatively unknown authorities like Maxi- 
mus, would not be able to give a sympathetic or sufficiently nuanced read- 
ing of such elements in Eriugena's later creative synthesis of Augustinian and 
Greek patristic sources. 


88 G.C. Cappelle, Autour du Décret de 1210: 111. - Amaury de Béne: Etude sur son panthéisme 
formel (Paris: 1932), 94. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Eriugena Reads Maximus Confessor: Christology as 
Cosmic Theophany 


Adrian Guiu 


1 Introduction 


There are in the course of intellectual history several propitious and kairotic 
moments; one of these moments is Eriugena’s encounter with the Greek fa- 
thers and especially with Maximus Confessor. Eriugena’s translations and in- 
terpretations of the Greek fathers constitute a watershed moment in Western 
intellectual history. One of the more fascinating aspects of the Periphyseon is 
related to Eriugena’s ability to bring together into a symphony of ideas such a 
variety of thinkers and sources: the liberal arts tradition, the philosophical dia- 
logue and the exercitatio animi tradition, the theophanic ontology of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, Augustine’s Trinitarian ontology, Basil the Great’s hexaemeral 
interpretation, and Gregory of Nyssa’s imago dei anthropology; although the 
grand tapestry of the Periphyseon is woven from many threads, we may say 
that Maximus Confessor's ideas are the warp on which the woof of all the other 
sources is woven. Maximus Confessor's vision provides the impetus that drives 
the argument of the dialogue and the framework in which the encounter and 
the conversation among the various voices take place. 

Thus, the insights and ideas of Maximus are not marginal to the thinking 
of Eriugena; he does not just adorn his own writings with Maximus' texts, but 
there are at least three fundamental Maximian ideas that lie at the core of 
Eriugena's thinking.! First is the anthropology of the officina omnium,? which 
constitutes in many ways the core of the Periphyseon: the entire dialogue could 
be regarded as a spiritual exercise of training and conversation through the 
liberal arts in order to contemplate nature in the right way in order to achieve 
aunified vision of creation. The Periphyseon can be understood, along the lines 


1 About the various influences on Eriugena, see also the essay of Michael Harrington in this 
volume. 

2 Adrian Guiu, "Le Periphyseon d'Érigéne comme une extrapolation de l'Ambiguum 41 de Max- 
ime le Confesseur Les Études philosophiques 104 (2013): 79-99. 
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of a philosophical dialogue in the exercitatio animi tradition.? The result is a 
grand attempt of reading the two ‘books’ in which the divine is theophanically 
displayed: creation and scripture. Secondly, the very method of the Periphy- 
seon, which employs natural philosophy and exegesis interchangeably and 
forges them into Eriugena's innovative method, physiologia, is also an insight 
received from Maximus.* Like Maximus, Eriugena regards the contemplation 
of nature (theoria physiké) as a necessary step for mediating and unifying cre- 
ation. The third crucial insight Eriugena derived from Maximus is the idea of 
the incarnation as a cosmic mediation and unification of creation. I argue that 
Maximus' cosmic incarnation constitutes the ultimate horizon of Eriugena's 
theophanic creation; although the notion of theophany is first derived from 
Dionysius, it is enhanced through Maximus' incarnational cosmology. One 
of the most complex issues that needs to be clarified is how the centrality of 
Christology and of the incarnation can be harmonized with other aspects of 
the Periphyseon, especially, the emphasis on the human being as the workshop 
and mediator of creation (officina omnium). 

Thus, I argue that the Christological focus (through the incarnation), along 
with the anthropological focus (through the officina omnium), are the meta- 
physical and theological foci of Eriugena's vision. However these are blurred 
most of the time given Eriugena's multiplex theoria approach in the Periph- 
yseon: he is constantly mindful that truth is multi-faceted and ultimately 
infinite, and no single perspective or approach manages to fathom it; there- 
fore, the dialogue shifts between a variety of perspectives and approaches 
hoping that something of the ultimately unfathomable divine truth might be 
glimpsed.5 

Christology is one of the aspects of John the Scott's thought that has been 
neglected or not fully explored in previous scholarship. On the one hand, 


3 Henri-Irénée Marrou, Saint Augustin et la fin de la Culture antique (Paris:1983), 297—327; Brian 
Stock also offers arguments for the importance of exercitatio animi for the interpretation of 
Augustine in Augustine's Inner Dialogue. The Philosophical Soliloquy in Late Antiquity (Cam- 
bridge: 2010), 18-62. 

4 Adrian Guiu, "Reading the Two Books': Exegesis and Natural Contemplation in the Periphy- 
seon,” in EC, 263-90. 

5 Werner Beierwaltes, "Duplex Theoria: Zu einer Denkform Eriugenas,' in Eriugena: Grun- 
dzüge seines Denkens (Frankfurt: 1994), 88. 

6 Marcia Colish reproaches Eriugena for his lack of soteriological concern overall; cf. Marcia 
L. Colish, “John the Scot's Christology in Relation to his Greek Sources,” Downside Review 100 
(1982): 138-51; more recently, Isabelle Moulin concurs with Colish that Eriugena's Christol- 
ogy is metaphysical in character and that he does not develop a theology of the cross; see 
Isabelle Moulin. “Adam et le Christ: Unification et médiation de la nature humaine chez Jean 
Scot Erigéne,” in Philosophie et théologie chez Jean Scot Erigéne, ed. Isabelle Moulin (Paris: 
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scholars, especially Dermot Moran and Stephen Gersh, have emphasized the 
idealistic, Neoplatonic character of Eriugena's ontology; on the other hand, 
Willemien Otten has tried to counter this position by emphasizing the con- 
creteness and "thickness" of Eriugena’s concept of *natura"? This disagreement 
might be related to the fact that scholars have overlooked the importance of the 
incarnation as the ultimate modality of mediation for Eriugena's theophanic 
ontology. It is through the incarnation that the concreteness and the ontologi- 
cal realism? can be reconciled with Eriugena's "idealism". Thus, grasping the 
place of Christology and how it is related to Eriugena's anthropology will allow 
us to mediate between these two positions: for Eriugena, Christ as the Cause of 
causes is the principle (arché) and end (telos) of creation: thus, created nature 
is theophanically imbued with divine presence but is also anchored in the two 
Christological poles which allow it to transcend itself; however, the human be- 
ing, as workshop of creation has a crucial role in this process of mediation. 
Donald Duclow” and John Gavin" have shed light on the role of Christol- 
ogy, and this essay builds in part on their insights, but also expands on them 
by clarifying how the Christological dimension fits with the anthropological 
dimension. Duclow's insights are very useful but he does not fully spell out 
the consequences of Christology for Eriugena's cosmology or for the account 
of the return. John Gavin's monograph on Eriugena's Christology makes sig- 
nificant headway but it does not dwell too much on the connection with his 
anthropology.? More recently, Paul Blowers discusses Eriugena's Christology 


2016), 158-59. Contrary to this, Willemien Otten emphasizes the soteriological element in 
Eriugena's Christology as related to his anthropology: “In my view, it is not the cosmologi- 
cal aspect of Christ that is striking here ... but the anthropological aspect." See Willemien 
Otten, “The Dialectic of the Return in Eriugena's ‘Periphyseon,” The Harvard Theological 
Review 84, no. 4 (1991), 399-421, 415. 

7 See Stephen Gersh and Dermot Moran (eds.), Eriugena, Berkeley and the Idealist Tradition 
(Notre Dame, IN: 2006). 

8 See Willemien Otten, "The Parallelism of Nature and Scripture: Reflections on Eriugena's 
Incarnational Exegesis,' in BH, 81-102. See also Willemien Otten, "Eriugena on Natures 
(Created, Human and Divine): From Christian-Platonic Metaphysics to Early-Medieval 
Protreptic,” in Philosophie et théologie chez Jean Scot Erigéne, ed. Isabelle Moulin, (Paris: 
2016), 113-33. 

9 See Christophe Erismann, L'homme commun: La genése du réalisme ontologique durant le 
haut Moyen Áge (Paris: 2011); see also his contribution to this volume. 

10 Donald F. Duclow, “Dialectic and Christology in Eriugena's Periphyseon,” in Masters of 
Learned Ignorance: Eriugena, Eckhart, Cusanus (Aldershot: 2006), 49-66. 

11 John Gavin, A Celtic Christology: The Incarnation According to John Scottus Eriugena (Eu- 
gene, OR.: 2014). 

12 See also Gavin’s contribution in this collection. 
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in a book on Maximus Confessor.? Blowers argues that Eriugena's Christol- 
ogy is not so much focused on the historic incarnation but rather on the quasi 
incarnations in scripture and creation. Blowers’s interpretation of the role of 
Maximus for Eriugena is influenced by Moran’s idealist approach and there- 
fore it does not grasp that Eriugena’s ontology fuses Maximus’ notion of the 
incarnation with Dionysius’s theophany. I agree that Eriugena’s emphasis is 
slightly different from that of Maximus since he does not particularly dwell 
on the historic incarnation, but Christology and the incarnation still play an 
essential role in Eriugena’s view of reality. 


2 The Periphyseon as a Project to Realize the Task of the Officina 
Omnium 


At the beginning of Book 11 of the Periphyseon, after reviewing the fourfold 
division of the genus natura offered at the beginning of Book 1,4 the Nutri- 
tor introduces Maximus Confessor's fivefold division of being. The Nutritor's 
explanation of this move is that it offers a complementary approach to the 
fourfold division offered in Book 1; however, as the subsequent evolution of 
the dialogue proves, Maximus' insights and especially the structure and ideas 
of Ambiguum 41 have a much broader role within the Periphyseon then just an 
aside. Rather, the introduction of Maximus Confessor’ division and its corol- 
lary, the idea of the human being as officina omnium, constitutes a major shift 
in the direction of the argument and the overall character of the Periphyseon. 
It is the way Eriugena interprets Maximus’ fivefold division that constitutes the 
incentive and the basis for the first division (the fourfold division of the genus 
natura). 

The first of Maximus’ five divisions of universal nature (cupmaca quctc) 
is between the created and the uncreated natures. The second division is 


13 Paul M. Blowers, Maximus Confessor, Jesus Christ and the Transfiguration of the World, 
(Oxford: 2016), 291. 

14  PP.I 442A, CCCM 161, 4: “It is my opinion that the division of nature by means of four 
differences results in four species, being divided first into that which creates and is not 
created, secondly into that which is created and also creates, thirdly into that which is 
created and also creates, while the fourth neither creates nor is created. ...does such a 
division seem right to you?" (videtur mihi divisio naturae per quattuor differentias quat- 
tuor species recipere, quarum prima est in eam quae creat et non creatur, secunda in eam 
quae et creatur et creat, tertia, in eam quae creatur et non creat, quarta quae nec creat nec 
creatur. ...rectane tibi talis divisio videtur an non?). 

15 Maximus Confessor, Ambiguum 41, PG 91: 1304D-1316A, in On Difficulties in the Church 
Fathers: The Ambigua, trans. and ed. Nicholas Constas (Cambridge, MA.: 2014), vol. 11, 
103-22. 
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between the intelligible and the sensible reality; the third is the division of the 
sensible between heaven and earth; in the fourth, earth is divided between 
paradise and the inhabited world; in the fifth, the human being is divided into 
man and woman. Eriugena describes what Maximus does here, as “the division 
of the substance of all things that have been made from the Supreme Cause."!6 
In Eriugena's view, Maximus division is similar to his own; the only difference 
is that he splits the third element, that of created nature, into three and does 
not distinguish the fourth (which does not create and is not created) from the 
first (which creates but is not created). 

According to Maximus, the human being is introduced last in this account 
because it is the “natural link, everywhere mediating between the extremes 
through their proper parts, reducing to a unity things which in nature are 
widely disparate.”!” Maximus avers that the human being is the laboratory or 
workshop (officina) of creation;!? because all the aspects and levels of creation, 
sensible, intellectual, and vegetative, are present in it, human nature spans all 
the ontological levels of creation. “For he is composed of the two universal parts 
of created nature by way of a wonderful union. For he is the conjunction of the 
sensible and the intelligible that is, the extremities of all creation"? As the syn- 
thesis of creation, the true vocation of the human being is to mediate and har- 
monize the extreme levels of creation by “supply[ing] a middle term between 
them; for in it they are joined to one another and from being many become one. 
For there is no creature, from the highest to the lowest, which is not found in 
man, and that is why he is rightly called the workshop of all things.’?° Thus, the 
most significant element of Maximus’ division, which Eriugena appropriates 
for his own project, is the role of the human being as the mediating link which 
makes the integration, recapitulation and unification of creation possible. 

Later in Book 111, Eriugena refers again—now in his own right—to the hu- 
man being as the workshop of creation because as an intelligible primordial 


16 PP. 11, 531A, CCCM 162, 1: Eorum quae facta sunt substantiae diuisionem a summa om- 
nium causa. 

17 PP. 11, 530C, CCCM 162, 10: ... ueluti coniunctio quaedam naturalis uniuersaliter per pro- 
prias partes medietatem faciens extremitatibus, et in unum ducens in se ipso multum 
secundum naturam a se inuicem distantia spatio ... 

18 See Maximus Confessor, Ambiguum 41, PG 91: 1305A; trans. Constas, vol. 11, 103. 

19 PP. 1, 531B, CCCM 162, u1: Est enim ex duabus conditae naturae uniuersalibus partibus 
mirabili quadam adunatione compositus, ex sensibili nanque et intelligibili, hoc est totius 
creaturae extremitatibus coniunctus. 

20 PP. 11, 530D, CCCM 162, 10: ... humana natura medietatem eis praestat; in ea enim sibi 
inuicem copulantur et de multis unum fiunt. Nulla enim creatura est a summo usque 
deorsum quae in homine non reperiatur ideoque officina omnium iure nominatur. 
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cause it pre-contains all the dimensions of creation: “And this is why man is not 
inappropriately called the workshop of all creatures since in him the universal 
creature is contained. For he has intellect like an angel, reason like man, sense 
like an [irrational] animal, life like a plant, and subsists in body and soul: there 
is no creature that he is without. For outside these you will find no creature"?! 
This prerequisite will be an essential premise for the task of the human be- 
ing to gather together and unify all the aspects of creation. The centrality of 
Maximus’ division for the project of the Periphyseon is confirmed by the fact 
that when it comes to the return (reditus) of creation, Eriugena will reprise the 
division derived from Ambiguum 41.22 Thus, it is the Maximian view of division 
and return that grants the dialogue a framework and will also provide a struc- 
ture for the return. Eriugena explains that since the process of division finds its 
terminus in the human being, the reverse process of analysis (avañvtıxý) also 
takes its beginning from the human being and proceeds to return through all 
stages back into divine unity; after he applies the second method of dialectic, 
analysis, Eriugena adds a crucial detail which will be spelled out ata later point : 
the return takes its beginning from the unification of the human being and it 
reaches its terminus point in the universal human nature assumed by Christ. He 
states: 


Since the division of substances which took its beginning from God, 
and, descending by degrees, reached its end in the division of man into 
male and female, [and] again the reunification of the same substan- 
ces ought to begin from man and ascend through the same degrees to 
God himself in whom...there is no division because in him all things 
are one.2? 


21 PP. 111, 733B, CCCM 163, 163: Ac per hoc, non immerito dicitur homo creaturarum omnium 
officina, quoniam in ipso universalis creatura continetur. Intelligit quidem ut angelus, 
ratiocinator ut homo, sentit ut animal irrationale, uiuit ut germen, corpore animaque 
subsistit, nullius creaturae expers. Extra haec enim nullam creaturam inuenis. 

22 Itis surprising that Eriugena only repeats the fourfold division of natures, which was the 
initial project of the Periphyseon, at the end of Book v (PP. v, 1019A, CCCM 165, 222), al- 
most as an aside. 

23 . PP.11,532B, CCCM 162, 12: Quoniam substantiarum divisio quae ab deo sumpsit exordium 
et gradatim descendens in divisione hominis in masculum et feminam finem constituit, 
iterum earundem substantiarum adunatio ab homine dubuit inchoare et per eosdem gra- 
dus usque ad ipsum deum ascendere, ‘in quo’ ... ‘non est divisio, quoniam in eo omnia 
unum sunt. 
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Thus, for both Maximus and Eriugena, before the fall, repairing the frag- 
mentation of creation and its ultimate unification could have been realized 
through the return of the human being to its primordial status. First, the 
human being proceeds to unify its own division, that between man and female; 
this unification yields what Eriugena calls the unity of human nature. After 
the unity of human nature is realized, creation as a whole is unified; then the 
human being unifies paradise and the inhabited globe which yields a spiritual 
earth.?^ Next, the unity of the inhabited globe and paradise, the spiritual earth, 
will be brought together with heaven "through the perfect similarity of his life 
in respect to virtue, to that of the angels.”?° Ultimately, the last of the divisions, 
between the intelligible and sensible, will be resolved: “Then ... by joining the 
intelligibles and the sensibles ... through the equality of his knowledge with 
that of the angels, he will make all creatures one single creature, not separated 
in him in respect of knowledge and ignorance, for he will have a gnostic sci- 
ence of reasons in the things that are, equal to that of the angels without any 
difference ...”26 

In Eriugena's reading, Maximus' account of the return (reditus) constitutes 
an epistemological and ontological road map for the return of creation to God. 
The driving force behind Maximus' account of the return is the activity of the 
human being which culminates in what Maximus calls a perfect, indivisible 
knowledge of the mind, resembling angelic knowledge. But, the project of re- 
alizing the reditus of creation through the unifying knowledge of the human 
intellect (as sapientia creata)?" collapses because of the fall: since the human 
being is the synthesis and center of all creation, the actions of humans have 
ontological consequences: misdirected knowledge leads to the disorder and 
fragmentation of creation: 


But because the first man had refused to remain in such a happy state, and 
fell from it through pride, and the unity of human nature was dissipated 


24 PP. 11, 534A-B, CCCM 162, 14: An sic orbis terrarum et paradisus in unam terram appli- 
cabuntur, ut ipsa terra non solum varietate partium careat, sed etiam in simplicitatem 
quandam naturae reuocabitur, ut plus spiritualis quam corporealis esse credatur? 

25 Eriugena cites Maximus here: PP. 534C, CCCM 162, 15: ipsam angelis angelis vitae omnino 
secundum virtutem. 

26 PP. 11, 535B, CCCM 162, 15: ... Intelligibilia et sensibilia cum his copulans ... per ipsam 
ad angelos scientiae aequalitatem unificaret creaturam, simul omnem creaturam, non 
separatam in eo secundum scientiam et ignorantiam, aequali sibi ad angelos indifferenter 
futura rationum in his quae sunt gnostica scientia, per quam ipsa verae sophiae infinita 
donorum superveniens ... 

27 This term will be clarified further down. 
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into infinite divisions and variations, the divine clemency ordained there 
should be born anew Man in the world in whom that nature which in the 
old man was divided should be called to its pristine unity.28 


Thus, the human being forfeited its role as mediator by failing to perform the 
reditus, the analysis back into divine unity: instead of becoming the agent 
of mediation and unification, ignorance brings about a distorted view of 
creation. 

For Maximus, who considers the failure of the human being as irremediable 
just through human means, the solution to the fragmentation is ultimately 
Christological: after pointing to the failure of humans to fulfill their role of 
workshop and synthesis (cuv8ecuóc), Maximus says that the renewal of natures 
discussed in Gregory of Nazianzus text, which is what he initially set out to 
clarify, actually refers to Christ's incarnation; he explains how everything is re- 
paired and reunited through the descent and ascent of the Logos: through his 
descent into human nature and ascent Christ mends all the fractures of the 
cosmos and unifies all five divisions; Christ repairs the division between man 
and woman through His birth and sanctifies every aspect of creation through 
His human life; He unifies human beings in Himself through the hypostatic 
union; by uniting Himself to human nature, the natural bond of all things, He 
recapitulates all things in Himself and thus unites Himself to the whole cre- 
ation. Through His descent into human nature and His ascent through all the 
levels of the cosmos, the Logos brings together in Himself, and thus harmo- 
nizes, all the principles of beings and realizes the unity of the entire creation: 
“With us and through us He encompasses the whole creation through its inter- 
mediaries and the extremities through their own parts. He binds about himself 
each with the other ... paradise and inhabited world, heaven and earth, things 
sensible and things intelligible, since He possesses like us sense and soul and 
mind ... Thus, He divinely recapitulates the universe in himself, showing that 
the whole creation exists as one, like another human being...”2° 


28 . PP.11,536D, CCCM 162, 17: Sed quoniam primus homo in tali felicitate permanere neglexe- 
rat et ab ea superbiendo cecidit et in infinitas partitiones varietatesque naturae humanae 
unitas dispersa est, divina clementia nouum hominem, in quo ipsa natura qua in veteri 
homine dispertita est ad pristinam unitatem reuocaretur, in mundo nasci constituit. 

29 Maximus Confessor, Ambiguum 41, PG gı, 1312A; in Constas vol. 11, 114: xai cv nutv xai 
Òr fju&c THY &rracov xtiow Qt TOV ucc WS LEPav idiwv và dupa regio xai nepi EavTdV 
dAVTWS BAANAdIC StacpiyEns mapddercov xai oixovpevyy, oùpavóv xai yfjv, alo&yta xat vontå, 
ao oôpa xat aloOyow xai puh ca Huds Exwv xat vodv, ols ws UEpect xa’ Exaotov Tó ExdoTw 
xa0óAov a'vyyevéc oixeiwacevos dxpov KATÓ TOV TpoamodobEvta TPÓTOV Üeonpenóc TH TAVTA 
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As can be seen, in his exegesis of Ambiguum 41, Eriugena follows Maximus’ 
account of cosmic renewal and unification through the recapitulation of the 
logoi (principles or reasons of every created being) achieved in the descent 
and ascent of Christ. But even as he does so, he seems to try to find a role for 
the human being qua intellect (at the level of sapientia creata) in the process 
of the reditus. 

One issue that concerns Eriugena, is whether the perfect intellectual knowl- 
edge can still be realized even in our current condition. This is actually one 
of the great dilemmas for the two discussants in the Periphyseon: to what de- 
gree is the role of the human being, as described by Maximus, still a possibility 
even after the fall? Using an insight derived from Augustine’s De Vera Religione, 
Eriugena extrapolates from Maximus and offers a daring hypothesis: “Through 
these words of the most holy Father we are given to understand that even after 
the fall, human nature did not totally lose its nature but still maintains it. For 
the master did not say ‘no creature intervened’ but ‘no creature intervenes’. 
So not even now in our feeble condition have we wholly abandoned God nor 
have been abandoned by him, for still between our mind and him, no nature 
intervenes.”?° This clarification, provided by the second Irish commentator?! 
suggests an answer to this conundrum. The ensuing comments seem to indi- 
cate that the human being could still mediate between the different aspects of 
creation even after the fall. This possibility constitutes one of the main incen- 
tives for the project (division and analysis of the genus natura) of the dialogue. 

Thus, in Eriugena’s view, the Maximian project of returning to the unity of 
God as the principle and source of all things could still be realized by ascend- 
ing to the level of unencumbered intellectual knowledge through the careful 
use of the liberal arts. This could bring about a unified perspective on creation 
in which all division and fragmentation could be brought back into an intel- 
ligible unity.?? 


els ExvtOv dvexeqaraiwoato, piav Indeyovoay Thv dracav xtiow SelEac, xuOdreo dvOpwrov 
dMov .... Translation from Andrew Louth, Maximus Confessor (London: 1996), 160. 

30 PP. 11, 531B, CCCM 164, n: Quibus verbis sanctissimi patris datur intelligi humanam 
naturam etiam post prevaricationem dignitatem suam non penitus perdidisse sed adhuc 
obtinere. Non enim dixit magister ‘nulla interposita creatura erat’ sed ‘nulla interposita 
est. Non ergo etiam in languoribus nostris deum penitus deserimus nec ab ipso deserti 
sumus, dum inter mentem nostram et illum nulla interposita natura est. 

31 This appears as marginalia in the Reims-R manuscript (Version I-11) but it is included in 
the main body in the Bamberg-B manuscript. 

32 Jean Trouillard, “La ‘Virtus gnostica’ selon Jean Scot Erigène,” Revue de Theologie et de Phi- 
losophie 115 (1983), 344; see also Brian Stock, “Intelligo me esse’: Eriugena's ‘Cogito,” in 
Jean Scot Erigéne et l'histoire de la philosophie, ed. René Roques, Colloques internationaux 
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If then the perfect knowledge both of herself and her creator was present 
in human nature before the fall ... he then possessed the fullest knowl- 
edge of natures similar to her own, like the celestial essences and those 
inferior to herself such as this world with its causes, which are subject to 
the intellect, and that this science still abides in her generally, in potency 
only, but in the highest men in reality.?? 


Because of its status as mediating link, Eriugena believes that the human be- 
ing at its highest intellectual level (as sapientia creata) could still play a crucial 
role in the integration of natura; his hope is that through the correct use of 
the rules of reason, i.e., through the careful application of dialectic and its two 
main procedures (division and analysis), all plurality could ultimately be re- 
turned back to the unity of the source. Relying on the crutches of the arts and 
"treading on the path of reason", the human being may still perform its role as 
workshop of creation (officina omnium) and actually bring about the mediatio 
and adunatio of creation. Through the epistemological mediation of the hu- 
man being, all created substances could be gathered and returned to divine 
unity through the same stages they have been divided. Thus, Eriugena's wager 
is that the human being could still achieve perfect knowledge and bring back 
all creatures to the intelligible unity of the intellect, the sapientia creata: this 
constitutes the return to the human being as an idea in the divine mind, as a 
primordial cause from which other causes have descended: 


Therefore it was to this end, ... that man was made among the primordial 
causes in the image of God, that in him every creature, both intelligible 
and sensible, of which he is composed, as of various extremes, should 
become an inseparable unity, and that he should be the mediating term 
and unification (medietas atque adunatio) of all creatures.?^ 


du Centre national de la recherche scientifique 561 (Paris: 1977); see also the article of 
Giulio d’Onofrio in this collection. 

33 PP. Iv, 778C, CCCM 164, 54: Si ergo humanae naturae ante peccatum inerat et suimet per- 
fecta cognitio et creatoris sui, quid mirum si rationabiliter de ea intelligatur plenissimam 
scientiam similium sui naturarum (ut sunt caelestes essentiae) et inferiorum se (ut est 
mundus iste cum rationibus intellectui succumbentibus) habuisse, et adhuc sola possi- 
bilitate, et re ipsa in summis hominibus. 

34 PP. 11,536B, CCCM 162, 17: Ad hoc igitur, quantum ex praedicti magistri sermonibus da- 
tur intelligi, inter primordiales rerum homo ad imaginem dei factus est, ut in eo omnis 
creatura et intelligibilis et sensibilis ex quibus veluti diversis extremitatibus compositus 
unum inseparabile fieret, et ut esset medietas atque adunatio omnium creaturarum. 
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Thus, for Eriugena, the corollary of the fivefold division of being is Maximus’ 
anthropology in which the human being is seen as the workshop of creation: 
the role of the human being as officina omnium, as the hub in which all aspects 
of creation intersect, underpins Eriugena’s enterprise in the Periphyseon. Al- 
though he is aware of the limitations of reason due to the fall, the Periphyseon 
represents an attempt to unify the universe through the correct (recta ratio) 
application of dialectic through its two main operations, division and analysis. 
Thus, Eriugena is still driven by the hope that the perfect knowledge of cre- 
ation (virtus gnostica) could be possible if the knower followed the regimen 
of the arts in order to attain the level of intellectual knowledge. The division 
of nature as an exercise of dialectic performed by recta ratio is the result of 
Eriugena’s epistemological interpretation of Maximian ontology.?5 

What also undergirds the idea of the human being as officina and as medietas 
is Eriugena’s development of Gregory of Nyssa’s imago dei theology. Through 
a daring reading which he filters through Augustine's Trinitarian theology, he 
establishes a fundamental similarity between the human intellect and the di- 
vine Logos: both contain the intellectual principles of all things. The human 
intellect is endowed with “every species, difference and property of irrational- 
ity, and all things which are naturally learnt concerning it, since the knowledge 
of all these and similar things is established in it."?6 According to the Nutritor, 
“there is a kind of concept in man of all the sensible and intelligible things 
the human mind can understand."?? The only difference is that Christ, the Lo- 
gos, contains the intellectual principles as causes and the intellect as effects. 
The Word communicates the causes to the intellect and the latter becomes a 
second-degree locus of the divine ideas. As the Logos in whom all the causes 
and principles of things are contained?? precedes everything ontologically, so 
the intellect precedes all things epistemologically. 


35 Fora presentation of the epistemological transformation of Maximus Confessor, see 
Stephen Gersh, "Omnipresence in Eriugena, Some Reflections on Augustino-Maximian 
Elements in the Periphyseon" in Eriugena: Studien zu Seinen Quellen, ed. Werner Beier- 
waltes (Heidelberg: 1980), 55-75. Also Stephen Gersh, From Iamblichus to Eriugena: An 
Investigation of the Prehistory and Evolution of the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition (Leiden: 
1978), 253-56; Gersh provides a valuable discussion of Eriugena's epistemology and of his 
transformation of the Neoplatonic tradition towards a more epistemological emphasis. 

36 PP. 1v, 769B, CCCM 164, 41: ... omnes species, omnisque differentia, et proprietas ipsius 
irrationabilitatis, et omnia quae circa eam naturaliter cognoscuntur, quoniam horum om- 
nium et similium notitia in ipso condita est. 

37 PP. 1y, 768B, CCCM 164, 40: Num tibi uidetur rerum omnium sensibilium et intelligibili- 
um, quae potest humana mens intelligere, notionem quandam in homine esse? 

38 PP. 11, 560B, CCCM 162, 47: “the perfection of the primordial causes of all natures" (om- 
nium naturarum primordiales causas perfectissimas creauit). 
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Just as the understanding of all things which the Father made in his only 
begotten Word is their essence and is the substance of all those attri- 
butes which are understood to be attached by nature to the essence, so 
the knowledge of all things which the Word of the Father has created in 
the human soul is their essence and the subject of all those attributes 
which are discerned to be attached by nature to that essence. And just as 
the Divine Intellect is prior to all things and is all things, the intellectual 
knowledge of the soul is prior to all the things which she knows and is all 
the things which she foreknows. Therefore all things subsist as causes in 
the Divine Understanding, but as effects in human knowledge.?? 


Thus, the essence of created things is seen causaliter in the divine Logos and ef- 
fectualiter in the human intellect.*° Eriugena refers to the Logos as the sapien- 
tia creatrix and he calls the human mind the sapientia creata. The primordial 
causes are in the Logos but their effects are in the human intellect as officina 
omnium: God creates all things in Christ the Logos but human nature contains 
the principles of all things as effects.*! Thus the mind qua sapientia creata co- 
incides with the intelligible, primordial humanity in which all things are cre- 
ated; based on this and on the imago dei theology, there is a deep homology 
between the mind and the Logos. The intellect's primordiality is noetic, where- 
as the Logos precedes everything ontologically. Ideally, from the perspective 
of primordial creation, these two dimensions coincide to the degree that the 
Nutritor affirms: “and you no longer see, I think, any difference between the 
image and the principal Exemplar except in respect of subject"? As sapien- 
tia creata, the human intellect contains epistemologically all the causes cre- 
ated ontologically in the Logos. If in the divine Verbum all things are enfolded 
in the primordial level of creation, in the sapientia creata, they are unfolded 
through division (exitus) and then re-enfolded through analysis (reditus); as 


39 PP. 1v, 779B-C, CCCM 164, 55: Quemadmodum intellectus omnium, quae pater fecit in 
suo uerbo unigenito, essentia eorum est et cunctorum quae circa eam naturaliter intel- 
liguntur, ita cognitio omnium, quae patris uerbum in humana anima creauit, essentia 
est eorum omniumque quae circa eam naturaliter dinoscuntur. Et quemadmodum diui- 
nus intellectus praecedit omnia et omnia est, ita cognitio intellectualis animae praecedit 
omnia quae cognoscit, et omniae quae praecognoscit est, ut in diuino intellectu omnia 
causaliter, in humana uero cognitione effectualiter subsistant. 

40 See Bernard McGinn, The Presence of God, vol. 2, The Growth of Mysticism (New York: 
2007), 105; see also his "The Negative Element in the Anthropology of John the Scot,” in 
Roques, Jean Scot Erigéne et l'histoire, 315-25. 

41 See Gersh, From lamblichus to Eriugena, 272—73, about the human mind producing all 
things in a secondary manner. 

42 PP. 11, 598B, CCCM 162, 99: ... nec iam cernis, ut opinor, ullam dissimilitudinem imaginis 
et principalis formae praeter rationem subiecti. 
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the sapientia creata mediates between created effects and their divine cause 
(the Logos as sapientia creatrix), it realizes that both the epistemological and 
ontological trajectories are completed and fulfilled in the Logos as the source 
of creation and of all knowledge. 


Just as the creative wisdom (sapientia creatrix) which is the word of God, 
beholds all things which are made in it before they are made, and that 
very beholding of all things which are beheld before they are made is 
their true and indestructible essence, so the created wisdom, which is hu- 
man nature, knows all things which are made in it before they are made, 
and that every knowledge of the things which are known before they are 
made is their true and indestructible essence. Accordingly, the knowl- 
edge in the creative wisdom (sapientia creatrix) is itself rightly held to be 
the primary and causal essence of the whole creation, while the knowl- 
edge in the created nature (sapientia creata) is the secondary essence and 
subsists as the effect of the higher knowledge.^? 


Thus, at its highest level (as a primordial cause in the divine Logos) the human 
intellect has the role to mediate between the sapientia creatrix and the diffu- 
sion of all the causes into creation; as sapientia creata, it has the role of medi- 
etas both at the level of exitus but also at that of the reditus. This insight is the 
metaphysical underpinning of Eriugena's anthropology: the task of the human 
being as officina is to weave the tapestry of creation by repairing its fractures 
and harmonizing its contradictions so that natura might be re-constituted. 
Unfolding this possibility by performing the role of the intellect according to 
the rules of dialectic and attempting to attain the primordial intelligible unity 
of the sapientia creata is the task of the Periphyseon. 

There are some differences of emphasis and nuance in the ways Maxi- 
mus and Eriugena envisage the role of the human being and of Christ 
when it comes to the unification of creation. Although Eriugena does 


43 PP. IV, 779A, CCCM 164, 55: Ut enim sapientia creatrix (quod est verbum dei) omnia quae 
in se facta sunt, priusquam fierent, vidit, ipsaque visio eorum quae priusquam fierent visa 
sunt vera et incommutabilis aeternaque essentia est, ita creata sapientia (quae est hu- 
mana natura) omnia quae in se facta sunt, priusquam fierent, cognovit, ipsaque cognitia 
eorum quae priusquam fierent cognita sunt vera essentia et inconcussa est. Proinde ipsa 
notitia sapientiae creatricis prima causalisque totius creaturae essentia recte intelligitur 
esse, cognitio vero creaturae sapientiae secunda essentia et superioris notitiae effectus 
subsistit. 
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not neglect the centrality of cosmic Christology encountered in Maximus, he 
carves a much larger role for the human being in the project of repairing and 
unifying the fragmented creation and returning it to divine unity; Eriugena ex- 
trapolates and develops the workshop (officina) anthropology encountered in 
Maximus and puts the limelight on the role of the intellectual human being, 
hoping the perfect knowledge (virtus gnostica) of creation could be achieved if 
humans followed the regimen of the arts. 

However, as I show in the next section, Maximus’ cosmic Christology, as 
appropriated by Eriugena, plays a crucial role in his vision: it constitutes the 
ultimate horizon of mediation and unification which makes the mediatio and 
adunatio through the officina omnium possible. 


3 The Role of Christ 


The incarnation is not just a marginal aspect of the Periphyseon but is neces- 
sary for the full realization of the final unification and return. Therefore, the 
incarnation along with the officina omnium anthropology, is the metaphysical 
and theological cornerstone of Eriugena’s system. 

There are two reasons for this: first, as for Maximus, creation for Eriugena 
is a Christocentric event; Christ, as the divine Logos and as sapientia creatrix 
mediates the entire exitus and is the very principle of creation and of order in 
creation. Eriugena uses several concepts to describe the role of Christ: 


For the only begotten Son of God is both Word and Reason and Cause, 
Word because through him God uttered the making of all things ... Rea- 
son because He is the principal exemplar of things visible and invisible, 
and therefore is called by the Greeks i8£o, that is species or form. For in 
him the Father beholds the making of all things He wills to be made, be- 
fore they were made and cause because the origins of all things subsist 
eternally and immutably in Him.^^ 


44 PP. 111, 642B-C, CCCM 163, 35-36: Nam unigenitus dei filius et verbum est, et ratio, et 
causa. Verbum quidem, quia per ipsum deus pater dixit fieri omnia ... Ratio vero quoniam 
ipse est omnium visibilium et invisibilium principale exemplar; ideoque a graecis IAEA 
(id est species vel forma) dicitur. In ipso enim pater omnia quae voluit fieri, priusquam 
fierent, vidit facienda. Causa quoque est, quoniam occasiones omnium aeternaliter et 
incommutabiliter in ipso subsistunt. 
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The idea that Christ is the source, middle, and end of the cosmos is encoun- 
tered in Eriugena’s Carmina. The cosmic scope of Eriugena’s Christology is 
clearly displayed there. 


Know that Christ is the first principle of the universe. 

He is the Word, born of the Father's bosom, creating all things; 
He is art, law, counsel, life, wisdom, power ... 

The source, the middle, and the end, light begotten of light. 
He is being, non-being, supra-being, he excels all things in respect of 
being ... 

He is the end and beginning of all that has being. 

Who rules and encompasses the whole which he established, 
Himself being whole in wholeness, adhering to no divisions, 
Whose deepest nature is remote from all things, 

Although he is their simple and substantial essence: 

He is the end and beginning of all that has being.*° 


Another passage from the Periphyseon reinforces these ideas and provides 
clearer detail: "The Word of God is the creative Reason and Cause of the es- 
tablished universe, simple and in itself infinitely multiple; simple, because the 
universe of all things is in him, and an indivisible and inseparable One ... mul- 
tiple because it is diffused through things into infinity, and that diffusion is the 
substance of all things.^5 Eriugena's Christology brings together the Augustini- 
an idea of Christ as the Word spoken by the Father with the Eastern view of the 
incarnate Word as source of the primordial causes and as reason (Logos). For 
Eriugena, as for Maximus, Christ is the principle of creation, of providential 
presence in creation and ultimately the goal towards which all created things 


45 Eriugena, Carmina 8, in Iohannis Scotti Eriugenae Carmina, trans. and ed. Michael Herren, 
(Scriptores Latini Hiberniae) 12 (Dublin: 1993), 87: Rerum principium primum cognoscite 
Christum: Verbum cuncta creans natum, de pectore patris, ars, lex, consilium, ZoH, sapi- 
entia, virtus,/ Fons medium finis, genitum de lumine lumen./ Est, non est, super est, qui 
praestitit omnibus esse/Qui regit atque tenet totum, quod condidit ipse, /Totus per totum 
qui nullis partibus haeret/Cuius summa procul cunctis natura remota,/Cum sit cuncto- 
rum susbstans essentia simplex/ ON TEAOC, QN ARXH IIANTON, ON ONTA TA EICIN. 

46 PP. 111, 642D, CCCM 163, 36: Quoniam igitur dei filius et verbum et ratio et causa est ... 
simplex et in se infinite multiplex creatrix universitatis conditae ratio et causa dei ver- 
bum est; ... simplex quidem, quia rerum omnium universitas in ipso unum individuum et 
inseparabile est; ... Multiplex vero non immerito intelligitur esse, quoniam per omnia in 
infinitum diffunditur et ipsa diffusio subsistentia omnium est. 
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return. The very fabric and structure of the universe is ordered and sustained 
by the divine reasons (Logoi) which have their source in the eternal Logos. 

As can be seen in these texts, for Eriugena, as for Maximus, the incarna- 
tion is not strictly related to the fall: for him, Christ constitutes the source 
and goal of reality at different levels: cosmic/ontological, anthropological and 
epistemological. Therefore, cosmic Christology is a crucial building block in 
Eriugena’s vision: it is only through the incarnation that natura in its various 
iterations becomes a theophanic medium between God and creation; through 
the incarnation, nature becomes transparent and theophanic because it has its 
source in the Logos and is geared to return into it; the incarnation restores and 
makes this mediating role of nature possible again. 


[Maximus] said that theophany takes place in no other way except 
through God, truly from the condescension of the divine Word, that is, 
from the only begotten Son, who is the Wisdom of the Father. He came 
down to human nature that had been created and cleansed by himself 
and then raised it up to the previously mentioned Word through divine 
love. I am not speaking of the condescension that already took place 
through theosis (that is through deification) of the creature. Theophany, 
therefore, takes place through the condescension itself of the Wisdom of 
God to human nature through grace and through the exaltation of the 
same nature to Wisdom itself through love.*” 


As a result of the theophanic descent, the presence of Christ can be discerned 
as a refulgence in the visible forms of creation and words of scripture. Only 
through Christ's incarnation as the ultimate theophany, as a descent into the 
letters and symbols of scripture and the forms (genera and species) of cre- 
ation will theophanies appear. “For before the Word was made flesh it was 
incomprehensible in every visible and invisible creature whether intelligible 
or rational ... but at the incarnation it descended from its secret place by a 


47  PP.1, 449B, CCCM 161, 13: [Maximus] ... ait enim theophaniam effici non aliunde nisi ex 
deo, fieri vero ex condescensione divini verbi, hoc est unigeniti filii, qui est sapientia pa- 
tris, veluti deorsum versus ad humanam naturam a se conditam atque purgatam, et ex- 
altatione sursum versus humanae naturae ad praedictum verbum per divinum amorem. 
Condescesionem hic dico non eam iam facta est per incarnationem, sed eam quae fit per 
theosin (id est per deificationem) creaturae. Ex ipsa igitur sapientiae dei condescensione 
ad humanam naturam per gratiam et exaltatione eiusdem naturae ad ipsam sapientiam 
per dilectionem fit theophania. 
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marvelous and ineffable and infinitely manifold theophany into the knowledge 
of the angelic and human natures.”48 Therefore, the task of the interpreter is 
to contemplate the theophanic presence of the Word, manifested in the “vis- 
ible forms, either those in the nature of things, or in the sacraments of divine 
scripture.’*9 Visible forms, either those of creation or those of scripture, are 
reflections of the Logos and make it manifest theophanically. As Eriugena says: 


And there are two ways in which the divine light makes itself known to 
the world. Because the divine knowledge cannot be restored in us but by 
the letters of scripture and by the spectacle of creatures, study the words 
of scripture and in your spirit, understand their signification: therein you 
will discover the Logos. Through your corporal sense observe the forms 
and the beauty of sensible things: in them you will understand the Logos 
of God.5° 


Eriugena adopts the notion of theophany from Dionysius; but it is from Maximus 
that he learns how to contemplate nature and its theophanies in order to be able 
to return to divine unity: “For it is my opinion that there is no visible or corpo- 
real thing which is not the symbol of something incorporeal and intelligible.’>! 
Through Maximus’ Chalcedonian perspective Eriugena learns to put value 
on created reality and he reinforces it with a realist logic?? which for him has 
an ontological value; for Maximus, the categories of the Porphyrian Tree, the 


48  PP.v, 912 D, CCCM, 165, 75: Incomprehensible quippe erat verbum omni creaturae visibili 
et invisibili, hoc est intellectuali et rationali ... priusquam incarnaretur, quoniam remo- 
tum et secretum super omne quod este et non est ... Incarnatum vero quodammodo de- 
scendens mirabili quadam theophania et ineffabili et multiplici sine fine in cognitionem 
angelicae humanaque naturae processit ... 

49 Eriugena, Jer.Coel, 1, 15, ed. Jeanne Barbet, PL 139, 510—15: Visibiles formae, sive quas in 
natura rerum, sive quas in sanctissimis divinae scripturae sacramentis contemplatur. 

50 Eriugena, Hom., 289C, in Jean Scot: L'Homélie sur le Prologue de Jean, ed. Édouard Jeau- 
neau, SC 151 (Paris: 1969), 254: Dupliciter ergo lux aeterna seipsam mundo declarat, per 
scripturam videlicet et creaturam. Non enim aliter in nobis divina cognitio renovator, nisi 
per divinae scripturae apices et creaturae species. Eloquia disce divina et in animo tuo 
eorum concipe intellectum, in quo cognosces verbu. Sensu coporeo formas ac pulchritu- 
dines rerum perspice sensibilium, et in eis intelliges dei verbum. 

51 PP. v, 866A, CCCM 165, 10: ... non enim visibilium rerum coporaliumque est, ut arbitror, 
quod non incorporale quid est intelligibile significet. 

52 See Christophe Erismann, “The Logic of Being: Eriugena’s Dialectical Ontology,” Vivarium 
45 (2007), 205: “The reading of the Logica Vetus given by Eriugena tends to transform logi- 
cal patterns, such as Porphyry’s Tree or the doctrine of the categories, into a structure that 
is ontological as well as logical, and to use them as tools for the analysis of the sensible 
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continuum between the genus generalissimum right down to the species spe- 
cialissimae is mapped on the descent of the divine Logos into the logoi (prin- 
ciples) of beings. 

This theophanic presence through the incarnation warrants the value of 
contemplating the two books®? in which the divine Logos is inscribed: contem- 
plating creation and scripture will allow one to grasp the presence of Christ 
hidden in all theophanies. “In all of this, Truth will show you nothing else but 
Him who has created all things: without him you will have nothing to con- 
template because he is himself all things. In everything there is, he is himself 
everything there is.”54 

Eriugena draws on Maximus’ Ambiguum 10 and Ambiguum 33 in order to 
explain that the Logos is theophanically present by ‘becoming thick’ through 
the incarnation both in creation and in scripture; there are several Maximian 
ideas that are reflected here: while he does not deny the incarnation through 
the virgin birth and Christ taking of human nature, Eriugena focuses on the in- 
carnation as a cosmic event, as a thickening (incrassatio)>° into various modes 
and forms of visibility in order to make itself accessible and comestible, as it 
were, to our thick unrefined minds. “For in these two, the letter and the visible 


world. This is not the result of an accidental corruption, but rather that of reasoned, ra- 
tional and philosophical approach based on understanding of dialectic as ontological in 
nature.” 

53 See Guiu, "Reading the Two Books,’ 263-90. 

54 Hom. Prol in Ioh., 289D, ed. Jeauneau, 257: Et in his omnibus nihil aliud tibi veritas de- 
clarabit praeter ipsum qui fecit omnia, extra quem nichil contemplaturus es, quia ipse est 
omnia. In omnibus enim quae sunt quicquid est, ipse est. 

55 Through which Eriugena translates Maximus’ ‘HoytvecOau’ Or Ambiguum 33, 1285D, ed. 
Constas, vol. 11, 63-64: “Or one could say that the Logos ‘becomes thick’ in the sense that 
for our sake He ineffably concealed Himself in the logoi of beings, and is obliquely sig- 
nified in proportion to each visible thing, as if through certain letters, being whole in 
whole things while simultaneously remaining utterly complete and fully present, whole, 
and without diminishment in each particular thing ... Or one could say that the Logos 
becomes thick in the sense that, for the sake of our thick minds, He consented to be 
both embodied and expressed through letters, syllables and sound, so that from all these 
He might gradually gather those who follow him to himself, being united by the Spirit, 
and thus raise us up to the to the simple and unconditioned idea of Him, bringing us for 
His own sake into union with Himself by contraction to the same extent that He has for 
our sake expanded Himself according to the principle of condescension.” (ý 6tt ðt nudes, 
tovs Taxeics THY Sidvotov, cwratwOjvat te 8U Nua xai yedpoct Kal ovMaßais xai Pwvais 
tunwbjvar xatedébato, va £x mevtwv voco Huds £ropévouc adta xorc& Boayd mpóc Exvtdv 
auvayayy, evoromPevtos TH Ivevpatı, xai eic THY dmAfjv nepi adtod xai doyetov £vvotaty 
dvayayot, Tocodtov nud di’ Eautdv Mpd¢ Evwoww Eavtod cvatetAac, daov avTOC St” Hud ExvTOV 
avyxatabdcews Aóyw diéoTtethev.) 
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nature, the corporeality of Christ is manifest, since it is in them and through 
them that He is perceived, in so far as he can be perceived."56 

The awareness of this cosmic presence of Christ can only be attained 
through the acumen and insight acquired through the training of the arts. The 
arts lead us to Christ, who according to Eriugena, is both the source and the full 
embodiment and realization of the arts; as one progresses through the learn- 
ing of the arts, one also acquires a more complete vision of Christ's incarnation 
in creation. Thus, the task of the human being is to retrace, first epistemologi- 
cally, and then ontologically the Christological descent and ascent in order to 
make these theophanies visible. 


If you lift the wings of the mind with pious heart 

And gradually pass through the objects of contemplation in gentle 
descent 

Entering the cosmic harmony in the guidance of wisdom, 

You will perceive with the keenness of clear reason 

That all places and times are filled with God the Word, 

That the universe entire bears symbols of Christ's birth.5” 


This selection from Eriugena's Carmina confirms the continuity between the 
epistemological and ontological processes: true knowledge is about rediscov- 
ering the theophanic presence of Christ at all levels and phenomena of cre- 
ation. However, the underlying unity at all levels is not yet disclosed and made 
manifest because it is blurred by the cloud of ignorance and the fragmentation 
of creation; only through the appropriate contemplation of nature, can one 
uncover the underlying unity already realized through the incarnation. 

This idea that Christ the Logos, is both the final goal and the condition of 
possibility of knowledge is borne out by Eriugena's explanation of the meaning 
of the Cherubim guarding the entrance to Paradise; Christ is the true reason/ 
Logos that can lead the human mind back to the true knowledge of creation 
through "advising, cleansing and enlightening"; this true knowledge amounts 
to finding Christ incarnate as the ultimate theophany behind the variety of 
theophanies. 


56 PPv, 1005B, CCCM 165, 203: Hic enim duobus, littera uidelicit et visibili creatura, ueluti 
quaedam corpulentia Christi apparet, quoniam in eis et per eas intelligitur, quantum in- 
telligi potest. See also Comm. 1, xxix, 307A, SC 180, 154—56, 52-68; this crucial text is cited 
and discussed by John Gavin in this volume on page 150. 

57 Eriugena, Carm. 25, ed. Herren, 117: Si quis corde pio mentis levauerit alas/Ac sensim 
tranet tenero theoremata lapsu/Intrans armoniam rerum, ducente Sophia,/Omnia per- 
spicet rationis acumine claro/Intus farta deo verbo loca tempora, totum/Mundum ges- 
tantem nascentis symbola Christi. 
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But should anyone wish to look deeper into the matter he will see that by 
the word Cherubim is signified not inappropriately the very Word of God 
itself. For the Word of God, in which are concealed the treasuries of sci- 
ence and wisdom is always without intermission, present to the powers 
of observation of human nature, advising, cleansing and enlightening it, 
and eventually leading it back in the pure perfection of its nature.58 


The introduction to Eriugena’s translation of Maximus’ Ambigua (Versio Max- 
imi) also suggests this idea by providing a crucial correlation between the two 
main processes of dialectic, i.e., division and analysis, and the cosmic process- 
es of exitus and reditus.5® Eriugena insightfully brings together two horizons: 
that of the liberal arts (epistemological) and that of Neoplatonic ontology by 
establishing a correspondence between the cosmic processes of exitus and re- 
ditus and the two main methods of dialectic, division (divisio) and analysis 
(resolutio). A similar point can also be encountered in the Expositiones in Ier- 
archiam coelestem where Eriugena intimates that deification is the continu- 
ation and ultimate realization of analysis.9? The insight that we can derive 
from these passages is that there exists a crucial identity between these two 
conceptual correlates: exitus-reditus and divisio-resolutio. Thus, the process of 
analysis weaves natura into a whole unified by the sapientia creata and leads 
beyond it into the sapientia creatrix and ultimately into the fold of divine unity 
through deification. Ultimately, the return through the process of analysis as 


58 PP. v, 864C, CCCM 165, 8: Sed si quis altius velit conspicere, cherubim vocabulo ipsum dei 
verbum significari non incongrue intelliget. Dei nanque verbum, « in quo sunt thesauri 
scientiae sapientiaeque absconditi. », semper sine ulla intermissione humanae naturae 
obtutibus praesto est, eamque admonet et purgat et illuminat, donec ad perfectionem 
suam intemeratam reducat. 

59 Eriugena, Maximi Confessoris Ambigua ad Iohannem: Iuxta Iohannis Scotti Eriugenae 

Latinam interpretationem, trans. and ed. Edouard Jeauneau, ccsc 18 (Turnhout: 1988), 
4: Et iterum eiusdem divinae videlicet bonitatis qualis sit reversio, id est congregatio, per 
eiusdem gradus ab infinita eorum quae sunt variaque multiplicatione usque ad simplicis- 
simam omnium unitatem, quae in Deo est, ita ut et Deus omnia sit et omnia Deus sint. Et 
quomodo praedicta quidem divina in omnia processio analytiké dicitur, hoc est resolutio, 
reversio vero theosis, hoc est deificatio. 
There seems to be a mistake either due to manuscript tradition or simply a misnomer. 
Sheldon Williams also observes this: “This must be a slip. Elsewhere analutiké and resolu- 
tio are identical with reversio,” in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval 
Philosophy, ed. A. H Armstrong (Cambridge, Eng.: 1967), 526. 

60 Eriugena, Jer.Coel., vil. 107, ed. Barbet, PL 139, 593-96: Sed iterum creatoris sui gratia 
preuenta, saluata, adiuta, reuocata, quibusdam gradibus analyticis in seipsam primo 
recolligitur, ac deinde in unitatem creatoris sui quam peccando sciderat in deificationis 
uirtute restauratur. 
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the transitus through the levels of knowledge yields to deification.9! As Duclow 
aptly puts it: “John identifies deification with the contemplative vision of and 
union with God: theosis and theoria coincide." 6? However, as I hope to have 
shown, the link between the epistemological and the ontological processes is 
the incarnation of the Word: division and analysis (epistemologal), exitus and 
reditus (cosmic-ontological) are ultimately subsumed through incarnation 
into deification.® Therefore, for Eriugena, the incarnation constitutes the ulti- 
mate theophany that mediates between the epistemological and the ontologi- 
cal dimensions. Thus it constitutes the unifying fulcrum of Eriugena's thought 
because several trajectories come together in it: the ontological/cosmic qua 
creation (exitus) and return (reditus), and the anthropological (based on the 
human being as the workshop of creation) qua division and analysis; thus, 
without the Christological dimension, the grand enterprise of the Periphyseon 
would be incomplete, if not impossible. 

Through the dialogue and its hermeneutical and conceptual scaffolding, 
Eriugena works his way towards the Christological horizon of reality. As the 
'readers' of the two books (creation and Scripture) move deeper from exte- 
rior forms into theophanies, they follow the theophanic thread into Christ the 
Logos, the source of all principles of creation and of all theophanies. Thus, as 
the return (reversio) through analysis is realized from the materialized forms 
to their substances, and from there to their causes, which are unified into the 
primordial causes, we realize that the return is achieved in and through Christ 
the Logos. 

Thus, given the theophanic character of nature, passing though (transitus) 
creation is the necessary way for the return. Following Maximus, Eriugena 
adopts a hermeneutic which assumes the interval of creation and the necessity 


6ı McGinn's commentary on this passage reinforces this idea: “deification is an exercise that 
is as much philosophical as it is spiritual and theological" See McGinn, The Presence of 
God, vol 2., 114. 

62 The article by Donald Duclow and Paul Dietrich about the return is very helpful but does 
not give much attention to the Christological aspect which I have tried to show is fun- 
damental to his ontology and especially to the account of return. See Paul Dietrich and 
Donald F. Duclow, “Virgins in Paradise: Deification and Exegesis in Periphyseon v," in 
JSÉ, 35. See also Otten's point: "In conformity with the broad christological context of the 
latter half of Book v, the dialectic of nature's procession and return as a whole undergoes 
two remarkable changes ... As Eriugena unfolds the theme of return, we witness the trans- 
formation of procession and return from logical and/or ontological categories into more 
soteriological and/or eschatological ones,” in Otten, “Dialectic of the Return,” 415. 

63  Duclow also hints at this: “The reintegration of all natures in the Word brings John's dia- 
lectic and Christology full circle,” in Duclow, “Dialectic and Christology,” 61. 
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of mediation between the visible and spiritual levels; the reading of creation 
and scripture is performed through the method forged by Eriugena by appro- 
priating Maximus's theoria physiké and merging it with the method and epis- 
temology of the liberal arts: physiologia. Physiologia as a way of contemplating 
creation, constitutes the realization of this hermeneutic of transitus which 
takes the long detour through the contemplation of the two books where the 
Logos is manifested and where theophanies need to be contemplated. For the 
Nutritor and the Alumnus, the great task of physiologia, like that of Maximus’ 
theoria physiké, is to penetrate through the visible forms in order to discern the 
theophanies of the creator and thus return to the source and unity of all. 


4 The Return 


In order to shed light on one of the most complex issues of the Periphyseon, 
the way the anthropological and Christological horizons are fused, I will next 
discuss Eriugena's account of the return. He is quite precise and consistent 
when it comes to the description of the reditus. He distinguishes between a 
general return and a special return and it seems, as Jeauneau argues, that this 
distinction is also derived from Maximus Confessor. The general return is also 
divided into two stages: the first centers on the human being as the hub in 
which all aspects of creation in its various divisions return; the second cen- 
ters on universal humanity as it is redeemed and ultimately deified through 
the human nature assumed by Christ. Specifically, the first part of the general 
return constitutes the realization of the human being as the unification and 
synthesis of nature (imago naturae) when all aspects of creation return to the 
sapientia creata and the primordial human condition; the second stage of the 
general return focuses on the role of the incarnation as a cosmic process of 
reintegration realized through the incarnation of Christ as the assumption and 


64 “Thus, John Scottus distinguishes two kinds of Return: a general return (Reditus gene- 
ralis) common to all men, good or evil, virtuous or sinners, and a special one (Reditus 
specialis) reserved for the elect only" in Édouard Jeauneau, "The Neoplatonic Themes of 
Processio and Reditus in Eriugena,” in “Tendenda Vela." Excursions littéraires et digressions 
philosophiques à travers le Moyen Áge (Turnhout: 2007), 535. Jeauneau argues that the dis- 
tinction between general return and special return is derived from Eriugena's translation 
of Maximus; see Maximus Confessor, Quaestiones ad Thalassium 54, Scholion 18, ed. Carl 
Laga and Carlos Steel, vol. 1, CCSG 7, 474: Resurrectio naturae est reformatio, naturae in 
paradiso formationem copiosam faciens, generaliter quidem universali omnium incon- 
versibilitate, specialiter vero per gratiam ineffabili sanctorum deificatione. 
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recapitulation of universal humanity; it is here where Maximus’ Christology 
gains the greatest importance for Eriugena.95 


First we considered the general Return, which consists in the transforma- 
tion of the whole sensible creature contained within the confines of this 
world, of all bodies ... so that there is no body contained in corporeal 
nature ... which shall not return through the mediation of its life process 
into its hidden causes ... The second aspect of the Return concerns the 
general Return of the whole of human nature when it has been saved by 
Christ into the original condition in which it was created and into the 
Dignity of the Divine Image which is as it were a kind of Paradise ...96 


The Periphyseon focuses mostly (in Books II-IV) on the first aspect of the gen- 
eral return: the goal of the dialogue is not only to describe but also to perform 
the unification of creation into the unity of human knowledge through the use 
of the liberal arts; thus the role of the human being as officina is to mediate and 
unify (mediatio and adunatio) the entire created nature by corralling it into the 
universal human nature (sapientia creata) and thus prepare it for its appro- 
priation through the incarnation of the Logos. Thus, for Eriugena the first stage 
of the return leads to the unification of all divisions through the activity of 
human knowledge; the human intellect brings together the disparate aspects 
and levels of the cosmos and thus realizes the unity of created nature through 
the human being as an image of nature (imago naturae); it is at this level that 
the intellect acts as officina omnium and true knowledge can have ontological 
consequences: as officina it acts as an agent of mediation and applying the 


65 The threefold account offered here is not contradictory with the twofold account offered 
in an earlier section; the single difference is that the "general return" in the second ac- 
count has only two elements: PP. v, 1001B, CCCM 165, 197: “For there is a general return and 
a special return. The general return is the lot of all things which shall be brought back to 
the principle of their creation; the special return of those which shall not only be restored 
to the primordial causes of their nature, but shall achieve the consummation of their 
return, beyond every rank in the hierarchy of nature, in the cause of all things, which is 
God.” (Est enim generalis et est specialis, generalis quidem in omnibus qui ad principium 
conditionis suae redituri sunt, specialis uero in his qui non solum ad primordia naturae 
reuocabuntur, sed etiam ultra omnem naturalem dignitatem in causam omnium [quae 
deus est] reditus sui finem constituent). 

66 PP. v, 1020B, CCCM 165, 224: Quorum primus quidem generaliter corporum in transmu- 
tatione totius sensibilis creaturae quae intra huius mundi ambitum continetur ... consid- 
eratur, ita ut nullum corpus sit intra textum corporeae naturae ... quod non in suas causas 
occultas revertatur ... Secundus vero modus suae speculationis obtinet sedem in reditu 
generali totius humanae naturae in Christo saluatae in pristinum suae conditionis statum 
ac (veluti in quendam paradisum) in divinae imaginis dignitatem ... 
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proper knowledge it has the ability to unify the disparate elements of creation 
which have been established in itself in first place: “is it not a rational suppo- 
sition that human nature shall in the end of all things gather into herself all 
things which were first established within her and beneath her so as to pro- 
duce a single unification."67 

Because the principles of all things are in in the human being (as sapientia 
creata), human nature becomes the magnet and catalyst of return for all crea- 
tures. When filtered through intellectual knowledge, created things are recon- 
ducted to the unity of their underlying principles and causes. The human be- 
ing is thus the hub through which all things rise and return into their original 
causes. “We do not say that the masses and forms of visible and sensible bodies 
will be resurrected, but that in the resurrection of man, ... they will return with 
man and in man into their causes and principles which were created in man."68 
Thus, the terminus point of the first stage of return is the universal, corporate 
human nature as a synthesis of creation as a whole; as will become obvious in 
Eriugena's account of the return (reditus) this unifying process realized by the 
intellect presupposes the recapitulation and mediation achieved in the incar- 
nation, through which universal nature was already assumed and unified by 
Christ. As human nature progressively integrates creation and thus becomes 
the imago naturae, creation and nature are 'corralled' back into human nature 
and ultimately subsumed into the universal nature assumed through Christ's 
incarnation. ^When the Word assumed the nature of man, did he not take 
upon himself every creature, visible and invisible, and was he not the savior of 
everything which, being in man, he took upon himself? And if in taking human 
nature he took upon himself every creature, then he is the Saviour of every 
creature, and every creature will be saved by him to all eternity."6? 

As already observed, the final goal of the ontological and epistemological 
processes is Christ the Logos, from whom all other causes and reasons spring 
forth and to whom they return. The purview of the activity of the human being 


67 | PP.v, 901 B, CCCM 165, 59: num verisimile est humanam naturam cuncta intra se et infra 
se condita sibimet copulaturam et adunaturam in fine omnium existimare? 

68 PP. v, 913D, CCCM 165, 76- 77: Visibilium et sensibilium corporum moles et species res- 
urrecturas non dicimus sed ... in suas causas et rationes, quae in homine factae sunt, in 
resurrectione hominis cum homine et in homine reuersuras. 

Tullio Grégory argues that the return described by Eriugena should not be understood as 
being just intelligible but that it is “in ipsis rebus." See his article "L'Eschatologie de Jean 
Scot,” in Roques, Jean Scot Erigene et l'histoire, 377—93. 

69 PP. v, 913C, CCCM 165, 76: Nonne uerbum assumens hominem omnem creaturam uisi- 
bilem et inuisibilem accepit, et totum quod in homine accepit saluum fecit? At si omnem 
creaturam accepit humanam accipiens naturam, profecto omnem creaturam saluauit et 
in aeternum salvaturus erit. 
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(as officina omnium) is thus spanned between the arche and telos encom- 
passed by Christ: therefore the ontological continuum centered on the of- 
ficina omnium mediates between the two incarnations of Christ (creation 
and deification) and thus between the exitus and the reditus; because all 
things are made in the Logos, as the ‘cause of causes, they also have to return 
to their source but the human being is an important lynchpin and mediator 
for this process. 


But if the Word of the Father, in whom all things are made and have their 
being, is the Cause of all causes both visible and invisible, will not the 
final end of the world be this Cause of Causes? For there is no further goal 
to be sought or longed for: the common end of the whole creation is the 
Word of God. Thus, both the beginning and the end of the world are in 
the word of God, indeed to speak plainly, they are the Word of God itself, 
for it is the manifold end without end and beginning without beginning, 
being anarchos, save for the Father.”° 


The second aspect of the general return of human nature is focused on the 
incarnation of Christ as the event through which the universal human nature 
is recapitulated and redeemed. It is a constant refrain of Book v of the Periphy- 
seon, that Christ assumes, redeems and transforms universal human nature; 
however, this cosmic event does not suppress the role of the human being, 
but constitutes a catalyst for it, allowing it to attain its fullest possibilities. As 
Eriugena says: “For to the human intellect which Christ assumed all the intel- 
lectual essences adhere. Do you not clearly see that the whole creation, I mean 
the intelligible and the sensible and the intermediate, is unified in Christ?””! 
Herein, Eriugena faithfully follows Maximus's Chalcedonian view that in the 
hypostatic union, human nature is assumed in all its aspects and this union 
does no absorb or obliterate it. 

Therefore, the cosmic integration of creation is prefigured in Christ and is 
already accomplished at the Christological level. The unity of all things that 
existed before creation is already fully realized in the humanity assumed and 


70 J PP. v, 893A, CCCM 165, 48: Non enim habet ulterius quo tendat, vel quid petat. Universalis 
quippe totius creaturae finis dei verbum est. Principium itaque et finis mundi in verbo dei 
subsistent et, ut apertius dicam, ipsum verbum sunt, quod est multiplex sine fine finis et 
principium anarchon, hoc est sine principio praeter patrem. 

71 PP. 11, 542B, CCCM 162, 24: Humano enim intellectui quem Christus assumpsit omnes 
intellectuales essentiae inseparabiliter adhaerent. Nonne plane vides omnem creaturam 
(intelligibiles dico sensibilesque mediasque naturas) in Christo adunatam? 
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redeemed by Christ."? "Therefore, in the Only-Begotten Word of God, Incar- 
nate and made man, the whole world is restored even now according to its 
species, but at the end of the world will return universally and in its genus. For 
what he wrought specially in himself, he will perfect generally in all: and not 
only in all men but in every sensible creature."/? 

In light of this passage, we could distinguish between two eschatological 
perspectives: one vertical and one horizontal. Through the vertical trajecto- 
ry, the unification has already been achieved in Christ's descent and ascent. 
However, from the horizontal perspective, the incarnation of Christ is still a 
process which is being unfolded and worked out through the epistemological 
and ontological processes of creation and herein lies the role of the intellectual 
human being. Thus, the process of renewal and unification is already accom- 
plished in Christ but from the human, horizontal perspective it is still being 
actualized as the human being strives to perform its role as officina omnium. 
However, after the fall, the human being cannot fully realize its task of media- 
tion without the unified horizon provided by the cosmic incarnation; therefore 
the incarnation of Christ provides the conditions of possibility for the action 
of the human being as officina by assuming and redeeming universal human 
nature. “Therefore, if the word of God took human nature upon him, it was 
not part of it (for that would be nothing) but the whole of it universally. And if 
he took upon himself the whole of our nature, then clearly it is the whole of it 
which is restored in him, for all things are restored in him." 

As another theoria of the return, Eriugena cites Maximus's account of the 
cosmic unification through Christ, offered as an exegesis of the scriptural 
episode about the reconstruction of the land by Ozia?9 in the Questiones ad 


72 Tullio Gregory's article on mediation in Eriugena bears this out but he does not fully 
explain how the role of the human being after the fall fits with the role of Christ in the 
incarnation. In my view this is one of the most complex issues of the Periphyseon. See 
“Mediazione e Incarnazione,” in Giovanni Scoto Eriugena: Tre Studi (Florence: 1963), 27-57. 

73 PP. v, 912C, CCCM 165, 74: Totus itaque mundus in verbo dei unigenito, incarnato, inhu- 
manato adhuc specialiter restitutus est, in fine vero mundi generaliter et universaliter in 
eodem restaurabitur. Quod enim specialiter in se ipso perfecit, generaliter in omnibus 
perficiet, non dico in omnibus hominis solummodo, sed in omni sensibili creatura. 

74 See the discussion of this distinction in Stephen Gersh, "The Structure of the Return in 
Eriugena's Periphyseon;' in Begriff und Metapher. Sprachform des Denkens bei Eriugena, 
ed. Werner Beierwaltes, (Heidelberg: 1990), 108-25. See also the discussion in Gavin, Celtic 
Christology, 70. 

75 PP.v,923C, CCCM 165, 89: Proinde si dei verbum humanitatem accepit, non partem eius, 
quae nulla este, sed universaliter totam accepit. Et si totam accepit, totam profecto in se 
ipso restituit, quoniam in ipso restaurata sunt omnia ... 

76 2 Chronicles 26: 4-5. 
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Thalassium."" In the Maximian account, the reunification of creation starts 
with the reintegration of the human being from the accidents of the passions. 
From there the sensible world is unified; thirdly, heaven and earth, fourthly, 
the realms of the sensible and of the intelligible; ultimately, Christ realizes the 
unification between the created and the uncreated realms. He says: 


Perhaps the scriptural account means by the angles the different unifica- 
tions appointed through Christ for the various creatures. For by mysti- 
cally transforming into spirit the division into male and female and by 
liberating human nature from those accidents which in both male and fe- 
male are the effects of the passions, He achieved the unification of man. 
Then he achieved the unification of the sensible world which comprises 
the sensible paradise and the habitable globe by removing the barrier 
which keeps them apart. Next he unified earth and heaven, showing that 
the whole nature of the visible universe was in itself a unity. Then he 
unified the sensible and the intelligible and showed that the nature of 
all created things understood by a mystical reason was one. Finally, by a 
reason and method exceeding nature he effected the unification of the 
created nature with the Nature that is not created."9 


Thus, itis only through Christ's descent and recapitulation that the oppositions 
and tensions, the angles as it were, between different levels of creation can fi- 
nally be harmonized into a cosmic coincidentia oppositorum: male and female, 
material and intelligible, immanent and transcendent. Christ's incarnation as 
the ultimate mediation is the unifier and pacifier of the contradictions and 
tensions at various levels and it makes the final and complete return to divine 
unity possible. Christ's recapitulation of nature is the ground for the mediatio 
and the adunatio attempted by the human being as the officina omnium. So, for 
Eriugena as for Maximus, all divisions, logical, cosmical and anthropological, 
are mediated and ultimately unified through the incarnation. 


77 Eriugena cites Maximus Confessor, Quaestiones ad Thalassium, 436A-B, XLVIII, 65-78, ed. 
Laga and Steel, CCsG 7, 332-35. 

78 PP. v, 896A, CCCM 165, 52: Angelos fortassis ... sermo (scripturae) dixit ipsas per Chris- 
tum factas differentes separatarum creaturarum adunationes. Adunavit enim hominem, 
ipsam secundum masculum et feminam differentiam mystice in spiritum auferens, et 
proprietatibus quae per passiones sunt in ambobus liberam naturae rationem constitu- 
ens. Adunavit autem et terram et caelum, ostendens unam apud semetipsam visibilium 
naturam. Adunavit sensibilia et intelligibilia unamque ostendit existentem eorum quae 
facta sunt naturam, quadam mystica ratione coaptatam. Adunavit per rationem superna- 
turalem ac modum creatam naturam non creatae. 
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The third aspect of the return, the special return, refers to those who com- 
pletely fulfil their created nature and “through the abundance of the Grace 
of God which is supplied through Christ and in Christ through his elect, pass 
beyond the laws and limitations of nature and on that superessential plane 
will be transformed into God himself, and shall be in him and with him one."7? 
Thus, only through Christ, can humanity be taken beyond the limits of created 
nature towards deification. Deification constitutes the ultimate fulfillment of 
human nature because it takes human nature beyond its created nature in both 
its individual and its cosmic manifestations. However, this ultimate transcen- 
dence is only achievable through the incarnated Word: “I do not wish to imply 
that any creature save the Human Nature of the Word can transcend all the 
theophanies.”®° The special return moves beyond the confines and limits of 
human nature. ^We must consider this return in two ways: first the restoration 
of the whole of human nature in Christ; and then, having dealt with its gen- 
eral aspect, we must consider the individual bliss and deification of those who 
shall ascend into God himself"?! All natura creata, through the human being, 
follows the lead of Christ's human nature in the general return and especially 
in the process of deification. The humanity of Christ is exemplary and opens 
the way for human nature as a whole to be unified, transformed and launched 
beyond createdness into deification; in this respect, Christ represents the ulti- 
mate fulfillment and goal of human nature. 


Thus we may briefly conclude. All things visible and invisible, the intel- 
ligible worlds, are restored in him, and recalled to an ineffable unity: in 
hope now, in fulfillment in time to come; in faith today; in form tomorrow; 
in theory now, in fact then; already in that Man in whom it was achieved 
specially; in the future to be perfected in all generally. Let no man there- 
fore think it is a slight matter that the Word of God was made man as 
though only human nature was saved thereby: but let it most firmly be 
believed and most clearly understood that by the Incarnation of the Son 


79 PP. v, 1020C, CCCM 165, 224: verum etiam per abundantiam divinae gratiae, quae per 
Christum et in Christo electis suis tradetur, supra omnes natures leges ac terminos super- 
essentialiter in ipsum deum transituri sunt unumque in ipso et cum ipso futuri. 

80  PP.v, 905C, CCCM 165, 65: hoc autem dicimus, non quod ulla creatura praeter verbi hu- 
manitatem ultra omnes theophanias possit ascendere. 

81 PP.v, 978D, CCCM 165, 165: Qui reditus duobus modis considerantur. Quorum unus est 
qui totius humanae naturae docet in Christo restaurationem, alter vero qui non solum 
impsam restaurationem generaliter perspicit, verum etiam eorum qui in ipsum deum as- 
censuri sunt beatitudinem et deificationem. 
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of God every creature in heaven and on earth was saved; and by every 
creature I mean body, vital motion, sense, as well as reason and Mind.8? 


Thus the incarnation provides the possibility of first unifying and then dei- 
fying human nature and through it the entire creation in all its aspects and 
dimensions; through the ascent of the Logos, the humanized and unified cre- 
ation is lifted and returned first into unity and then beyond nature it is given 
the possibility to become deified. Thus, the second step of the general and the 
special return, which is deification, can only be realized through the incarna- 
tion and ascent of Christ. However, even as he agrees with Maximus that the 
incarnation has a cosmic scope through which God descend theophanically 
into created nature and then restores it through deification, Eriugena assigns 
a mediating role to the human being as sapientia creata and officina omnium. 


5 Conclusion 


Eriugena’s encounter with Maximus Confessor’s ideas has been crucial for the 
development of his vision; this essay has explored this encounter along two 
avenues (the officina omnium anthropology and the cosmic Christology) and 
sought to understand how they intersect in the argument of the Periphyseon. 
From the perspective of horizontal eschatology, the human being as the work- 
shop of creation, performs its role of mediating the various aspects of creation 
and unifying them through the appropriate contemplation of nature (physio- 
logia). As the officina omnium achieves the reintegration of human nature and 
through it the unification of the entire created nature, it progressively reaches 
the realization that Christ is the ultimate unification, inasmuch as the divine 
Logos “rules and establishes the whole.” Through the account of the return, as 
the effects are absorbed and returned into their causes and these back into the 
primordial causes through the levels of human knowledge and the levels of 


82 PP. v, 913B, CCCM 165, 75- 76: Ac per hoc breviter concludendum. In ipso omnia visibilia 
et invisibilia (hoc est sensibilis et intelligibilis mundus) restaurata inque unitatem inef- 
fabilem revocata sunt, adhuc in spe, in future vero in re, adhuc in fide, in futuro in specie, 
adhuc in argumento, in futuro in experimento, iam in ipso homine quem specialiter acce- 
pit factum, in futuro in omnibus generaliter perficiendum. Non itaque quis parvi pendat 
quod dei verbum inhumanatum sit ac veluti humanam naturam solummodo saluarit, sed 
firmissime credit et purissime intelligat quod per inhumanationem filii dei omnis crea- 
tura in caelo et in terra salua facta est. Omnem vero creaturam dico corpus et vitalem 
motum et sensum et, super haec rationem et intellectum. Extra quae putasne praeter 
deum ullam naturam esse? 
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creation, the officina omnium horizon is absorbed into the horizon of the in- 
carnation; as it is assumed and transformed by Christ, human nature advances 
towards deification. 

Although the system of Eriugena pivots on his complex anthropology, the 
anthropological trajectory ultimately yields to the Christological trajectory 
through the various processes of mediation. Like Maximus’ Logos-logoi onto- 
logy, Eriugena’s theophanic ontology is centered on the Logos. This allows him 
to build a framework of mediation which underlies both the divine (insofar 
as it manifests itself) and the concrete, visible, spatio-temporal, created be- 
ings. This structure of mediation is located between the two foci of his ontol- 
ogy, the sapientia creatrix (Christ, the Logos in whom all the primordial causes 
are created) and the sapientia creata (the human being as officina omnium). 
Like Maximus, Eriugena wishes to preserve the integrity of human nature (and 
through it that of created nature as a whole) and to allow it to attain its fulfill- 
ment and integrity. 

As I hope to have shown, Christology is not just a marginal aspect of 
Eriugena's vision or of the Periphyseon; rather, Christology allows us to fully 
grasp the scope of Eriugena's anthropology: through Christ the Logos, the prin- 
ciple and the goal of creation, the human person can completely fulfill its role 
as officina omnium since only through Christ's incarnation as ultimate theoph- 
any, can the final unification and deification of creation be realized. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Eriugena the Exegete: Hermeneutics in a Biblical 


Context 
Catherine Kavanagh 
1 Introduction 


The usual view of Eriugena is that of the great isolated dialectician, the only 
real thinker of the Early Middle Ages in Western Europe, and insofar as he is 
a systematic thinker, this has been attributed to non-Biblical sources (chiefly 
pseudo-Dionysius). The culture of Biblical exegesis which surrounded him is 
often perceived to have been derivative, largely unphilosophical, lacking in 
any real theological interest, concerned only with questions of a devotional 
or perhaps legal nature. However, it must be remembered that the most influ- 
ential author of this period, both with regard to philosophy and exegesis, was 
Augustine. Further, the great foundational methodological work of Origen in 
Biblical exegesis was also well-known, if not through Origen himself, then cer- 
tainly through Ambrose and also Jerome, who - in spite of the rude remarks 
he makes about Origen — is saturated in Origen's approach to Scripture. One of 
the most significant systematic works of this period, the Divine Names of pseu- 
do-Dionysius, begins as a method of exegesis, although it is an exegesis which 
tends to assimilate the Bible and Proclus' hierarchy. This chapter will examine 
Eriugena's exegesis, firstly, in the context of contemporary Western European 
approaches, formed as they were by the Western Fathers and the Liberal Arts 
curriculum. It will then go on to consider what Eriugena learnt from the Byzan- 
tine tradition, in particular his adoption of the dialectical method of pseudo- 
Dionysius and his enthusiasm for the cosmology of Maximus the Confessor. A 
brief survey of some of the more important literature relating to Eriugenian 
exegesis precedes the beginning of the author's own analysis of the role of ex- 
egesis within Eriugena's thought generally. 

Scholarly interest in Eriugena's exegesis is a relatively recent development. 
De Lubac's views him as one of the most sensitive and original readers of 
Scripture in the Middle Ages.! There is a very important collection of papers 


1 See Henri de Lubac's comments in Exégése médiévale: Les quatres sens de l'Écriture (Paris: 
1959—64), vol. 1, 65, 76—7, 144, 429, 322 ff. and 641, where he makes some very interesting 
comments regarding Eriugena's use of Pseudo-Dionysius as a master of exegesis. 
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dedicated to his exegesis arising from the sPES conference held at Leuven 
in 1995,2 in which Bernard McGinn takes up the question of the Eriugenian 
methodology of Scriptural exegesis, revisiting the question raised by Henri de 
Lubac regarding the use of Dionysian anagogy in Eriugena's Scriptural herme- 
neutics.? De Lubac is concerned about the extent to which the system of Pro- 
cline hierarchies adopted by Dionysius distorts Scripture, and reduces it to yet 
another mythological text which can be given a merely philosophical interpre- 
tation. McGinn, although acknowledging that a Dionysian reading of Scrip- 
ture carries the reader beyond it, sees this as essential to Eriugenian theology: 
if God is beyond being, and beyond all created natures, then presumably, He 
is also beyond Scripture, a postlapsarian phenomenon. Willemien Otten pro- 
vides a complementary perspective,^ in which she examines the role of the 
duplex theoria, which was developed by Eriugena to permit the interrelation 
of the human and divine minds whilst safeguarding the necessary distance 
between them. The fundamental point emerging from both papers is that any 
interpretation is ultimately lost in the mystery of what God is in Himself: he 
can never be fully comprehended, which makes exegesis an ongoing task of 
ever increasing richness of understanding, a point also made by Jack Marler 


2 J. McEvoy, C. Steel and G. Van Riel (eds.), Johannes Scotus Eriugena The Bible and 
Hermeneutics.Proceedings of the Ninth International colloquium of the Society for the 
Promotion of Eriugenian Studies Held at Leuven and Louvain-la-Neuve June 7-10, 1995. (Leuven: 
1996). See also individual essays by Bieler, Bischoff, Duclow, McEvoy, McGinn, O’Meara and 
Pépin in the collections of papers arising from the sPES meetings held regularly from 1973 
onwards: J.J. O'Meara and L. Bieler (eds.), The Mind of Eriugena. (Dublin, 1973); R. Roques, 
(ed.), Jean Scot Erigéne et l'histoire de la philosophie, (Paris: 1977); W. Beierwaltes (ed.), 
Eriugena: Begriff und Metapher. Sprachformen des Denkens bei Eriugena. Vortraege des VII. 
Internationalen Eriugena-Colloquiums, Werner-Reimers-Stiftung, Bad-Homburg, 26. — 29. Juli 
1989 (Heidelberg: 1990). W. Beierwaltes (ed.), Eriugena Redivivus: Zur Wirkungsgeschichte 
seines Denkens im Mittelalter und im Übergang zur Neuzeit, (Heidelberg:1987); G.-H. Allard 
(ed.), Jean Scot écrivain. (Montreal and Paris1987). Bernard McGinn and Willemien Otten 
(eds.), Eriugena East and West. Papers of the Eighth International Colloquium of the Society 
for the Promotion of Eriugenian Studies, Chicago and Notre Dame, 18 — 20 October 1991. (Notre 
Dame IN: 1994); M. Dunne and J.J. McEvoy (eds.), Eschatology and History in Eriugena and 
his Age: Proceedings of the Tenth International Colloquium of the Society for the Promotion 
of Eriugenian Studies, Maynooth and Dublin, August 16-20, 2000. (Leuven: 2002). See also 
the articles by J. L Canton Alonso, S. Gersh, G. Allard, E. Jeauneau and P. Dutton in the 
collections above. 

3 Bernard McGinn, “The Originality of Eriugena's Scriptural Exegesis,” in BH, 55-81. 

4 Willemien Otten, "The Parallelism of Nature and Scripture: Reflections on Eriugena's Incar- 
national Exegesis” in BH, 81-103. 

5 See Werner Beierwaltes, ‘Duplex Theoria: Zu einer Denkform Eriugenas,” in Begriff und Meta- 
phor, 39-64. 
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in his essay, “Scriptural Truth and the Periphyseon.”® Agnieszka Kijewska indi- 
cates that the embodiment of this eternal quest to understand God is in fact 
the Evangelist John himself: the very writing of the Evangelist is the model of 
the Christian soul’s Return to its origins in God.” Robert Crouse examines the 
origins of the Eriugenian Primordiales Causae in the interpretation of Genesis 
in the De Genesi ad Litteram of Augustine, arguing for a fundamentally Au- 
gustinian identity of the doctrine.® Other essays, both in this collection and 
elsewhere, study particular aspects of Eriugena's exegesis: Carabine examines 
the parable of the Five Wise Virgins, seeing in Eriugena's interpretation a re- 
statement of his concern with the final cosmic reunification of all, whereas 
Carlos Steel and Donald Duclow deal with various aspects of the interpreta- 
tion of the two trees in Paradise, in which a typically Eriugenian reversal of 
the usual interpretation is to be seen.? The whole question of contradiction 
and harmony in Scriptural interpretation is taken up by Thomas O'Loughlin 
in his essay: "Biblical Contradictions in the Periphyseon and the Development 
of Eriugena's Method,” in which one of the possible origins of Eriugena's dia- 
lectical method of approach to Scripture, the Antikeimenon of Julian of Toledo 
is explored.!? In the same collection, John Contreni contextualizes Eriugena's 
exegesis within the flowering of Carolingian exegesis as a whole,! pointing out 
that this was a period which saw the development of elaborate programs for 
the systematic study of the Bible (Hrabanus Maurus and Notker of St. Gall), 
and the increasing domination of intellectual culture by questions of exegesis. 
Martin McNamara describes the Irish situation,” still somewhat underdevel- 
oped as regards scholarship, since many of the Hiberno-Latin commentaries 
on Scripture remain unedited. Michael Herren addresses material of Conti- 
nental Irish interest in his analysis of MS St. Gall 48.13 Edouard Jeauneau has 


6 Jack C. Marler, “Scriptural Truth in the Periphyseon,” in BH, 155-73. 

Agnieszka Kijewska, "The Eriugenian Concept of Theology: John the Evangelist as Model 
Theologian,” in BH, 173-95. 

8 Robert D. Crouse, “Primordiales Causae in Eriugena's Interpretation of Genesis: Sources 
and Significance,” in BH, 209-21. 

9 See Deirdre Carabine, “Five Wise Virgins: Theosis and Return in the Periphyseon,’ in BH, 
195-209; Donald F. Duclow, “Denial or Promise of the Tree of Life? Eriugena, Augustine 
and Genesis 3:22b, in BH, 221-39; Carlos Steel, "The Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil,” 
in BH, 239-61. 

10 Thomas O'Loughlin, “Biblical Contradictions in the Periphyseon and the Development of 
Eriugena's Method,’ in BH, 103-27. 

11  John].Contreni, “Carolingian Biblical Culture,” in BH, 1-25. 

12 Martin McNamara, "The Irish Tradition of Biblical Exegesis, A.D. 550-800,” in BH, 25-55. 

13 Michael Herren, “John Scottus and the Biblical Manuscripts Attributed to the Circle of 
Sedulius,” in BH, 303-21. 
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addressed the question of Eriugenian exegesis in several places; it was Jeau- 
neau who established that Eriugena had learnt a far deeper method of exegesis 
from Maximus the Confessor modifying both the Latin tradition he inherited 
and the Dionysian method in which he schooled himself. As we will see later, 
Eriugena retained an emphasis on the purely rational in the interpretation of 
Scripture, which ultimately distinguishes him from Maximus." He gathered 
materials from the Western tradition, but the decision to integrate them with 
the Byzantine method he had learnt from Maximus was his alone. 


2 The Intellectual Foundations of Eriugena’s Exegesis 


We know from the extensive study of the late antique and early medieval meth- 
ods of education carried out by Riché, Contreni and Holtz!5 — that grammar, or 
at least, hermeneutics, was at the basis of everything else that students worked 
on. More analytic disciplines — dialectic and the numerical disciplines - came 
later in the process. Medieval hermeneutics and Biblical exegesis are frequently 
one and the same thing, but all texts, regarding any matter whatever, were 
equally subject to intense, frequently speculative, interpretation — as a glimpse 
at the extensive literature of commentary on all sorts of texts from this period 


14 See Edouard Jeauneau, “Jean Scot Erigéne et le grec." Archivium Latinatis Medii Aevi, Bul- 
letin du Cange 41 (1979): 5-50. See also the essays in Édouard Jeauneau, Études érigéni- 
ennes [EE] (Paris: 1987); and idem, “Artifex Scriptura," in BH, 351-67. 

15 Fora general introduction to the study of teaching, education and culture in the early 
Middle Ages, see: Pierre Riché, Écoles et enseignement dans le Haut Moyen Áge: Fin du Ve 
siècle — milieu du xte siècle (Paris: 1989); idem, Éducation et culture dans l'Occident bar- 
bare, V1e-Vi11e siècles (Paris: 1962). For a study of the specifically Eriugenian milieu, see 
John J. Contreni, The Cathedral School of Laon from 850 to 930: Its Manuscripts and Masters 
(Munich: 1978); also idem, Learning and Culture in Carolingian Europe: Letters, Numbers, 
Exegesis, and Manuscripts (Farnham, Eng.: 2011). For an exhaustive account of the key text 
(and an explanation as to why it is a key text), Donatus' Ars grammatici, and of the role 
played by the Irish in its diffusion and study, see Louis Holtz (ed.), Donat et la tradition de 
l'enseignement grammatical: Étude sur l'Ars Donati et sa diffusion (1ve-1xe siécle) et édition 
critique (Paris1981). For an overview of Priscian's importance see, Marc Baratin, Bernard 
Colombat, Louis Holtz (eds.), Priscien: Transmission et refondation de la grammaire de 
l'antiquité aux modernes (Turnhout: 2009). On early medieval approaches to logic gener- 
ally, see John Marenbon, From the Circle of Alcuin to the School of Auxerre: Logic, Theology 
and Philosophy in the Early Middle Ages (Cambridge, Eng.: 1981); on translation, Rita Cope- 
land, Rhetoric, Hermeneutics and Translation in the Middle Ages: Academic Traditions and 
Vernacular Texts (Cambridge, Eng.: 1995). 
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reveals.!6 Biblical interpretation could also be the starting point for all kinds 
of other enquiries: the highly interesting proto-scientific text De mirabilibus 
sacrae scripturae formerly attributed to the school of Augustine begins as a 
kind of commentary on the Hexaemeron;" Augustine himself develops the 
idea of the seminal reasons (subsequently taken up by Eriugena and blended 
with Maximian cosmology to great effect) in the De genesi ad litteram, which 
is, of course, a commentary on Genesis.!® Crucial texts in the Byzantine tradi- 
tion begin as interpretive enterprises also, including the ones most significant 
to Eriugena: the Dionysian corpus applies a dialectical hermeneutic (due ulti- 
mately to Proclus) to the symbols of the Old Testament before concluding with 
the Mystical Theology, rooted in the Letter of St. James;? the Ambigua of Maxi- 
mus Confessor are rooted in aporiae found in the texts of Gregory Nazianzen 


16 See, e.g., the extensive commentary by Servius on the text of Virgil and Donatus, work 
which helped to establish the mediaeval hermeneutical method: Servius, Aeneis 11, mit 
dem Commentar des Servius, ed. Ernst Diehl (Bonn: 1911); idem, Comentarium de oratione 
et de octo partibus orationis Artis secundae Donate, ed. Christian Stock (Munich: 2005). 

17 Gerard MacGinty (ed. and trans.), "The Treatise De mirabilibus sacrae scripturae: Critical 
Edition, with Introduction, English Translation of the Long Recension and Some Notes,” 2 
vols. (PhD diss., National University of Ireland: 1971). Text also available in PL 35, vol. 3, bk. 
2 (Paris: 1841), 2142-2202. Selections printed in: John Carey, King of Mysteries: Early Irish 
Religious Writings, 2nd ed. (Dublin: 2000), 51-74. See also Gerard MacGinty, "The Irish 
Augustine: De mirabilibus sacrae Scripturae," in Irland und die Christenheit: Bibelstudien 
und Mission, ed. Próinséas Ni Chatháin and Michael Richter, Veróffentlichungen des Eu- 
ropa Zentrums Tübingen: Kulturwissenschaftliche Reihe (Stuttgart: 1987), 70-83; Bengt 
Lófstedt, “Notes on the Latin of the De mirabilibus sacrae scripturae of Augustinus Hiber- 
nicus,” in The Scriptures and Early Medieval Ireland: Proceedings of the 1993 Conference of 
the Society for Hiberno-Latin Studies on Early Irish Exegesis and Homiletics, ed. Thomas 
O'Loughlin, Instrumenta Patristica 31 (Turnhout: 1999), 145-50; Manlio Simonetti, “De 
mirabilibus Sacrae Scripturae: Un trattato irlandese sui miracoli della Sacra Scrittura." 
Romanobarbarica 4 (1979): 225-51. For a contrarian perspective, see: Michael Gorman, 
"The myth of Hiberno-Latin Biblical Exegesis,’ Revue Bénédictine 110 (2000): 42-85, espe- 
cially 79-84. For context with other sources, see: James F. Kenney, The Sources for the Early 
History of Ireland: An Introduction and Guide, vol. 1, Ecclesiastical Records of Civilization, 
Sources and Studies 11 (Rev. ed. New York: 1966), 275-77 [id. 104.]; Mario Esposito, “On the 
Pseudo-Augustinian Treatise De mirabilibus sanctae scripturae Written in Ireland in the 
Year 655,” Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 35 C (1918): 189-207. 

18 Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, ed. Joseph Zycha, CSEL 28, vol. 1. (Vienna: 1894). Also: 
idem, “De Genesi contra Manichaeos,” "De Genesi ad litteram liber imperfectus" di Agostino 
d'Ippona ed. Gilles Pellan et al., Lectio Augustini 8 (Palermo: 1992). 

19  See:Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, Corpus Dionysiacum, 2vols., ed. Beate Regina Such- 
la (vol. 1), Günter Heil and Adolf Martin Ritter (vol. 2), Patristiche Texte und Studien 33, 36 
(Berlin: 19901991). 
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and Gregory of Nyssa;?? the De Opificio Hominis of Gregory of Nyssa, deals with 
the creation of man, a theme based on the account in the Book of Genesis.?! 
Thus, the identification of philosophy and exegesis in the thought of Eriugena 
is perfectly consonant with the intellectual culture of his day, although cer- 
tainly the depth and extent of his thought on the matter, exceeds anything else 
in the West at this time. 

An intense interest in the analytic tools needed for interpretation accom- 
panies the emphasis on texts, above all the text of Scripture, and their correct 
interpretation: the grammatical tradition provided elements of semantics and 
the accessus;? the rhetorical tradition provided the theory of topics and lists 
of commonplaces which would recur in texts,?? and from dialectic came the 
analysis of the structures of intelligibility itself: the collection and division of 
terms by which reality could be understood.?* Late antique and early medi- 
eval hermeneutics, in fact, simultaneously creates and depends on a complex 
epistemology, culled from a variety of sources, dialectical, rhetorical and gram- 
matical, some elements of which are held to be certain — i.e., those elements 


20 See Maximus Confessor, Ambigua ad Johannem, PG gi (Paris, 1865); also: Ambigua ad Io- 
hannem: Iuxta Iohannis Scotti Eriugenae Latinam interpretationem, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, 
CCSG 18 (Turnhout: 1988); also: Ambigua ad Thomam una cum Epistula secunda ad eun- 
dem Maximus, ed. Bart Janssens, CCsG 48, vol. 1 (Turnhout: 2002); Ambigua to Thomas: 
Second letter to Thomas, ed. and trans. Joshua Lollar, ccsG 48, vol. 2 (Turnhout: 2009); 
also: Paul M. Blowers, “Maximus the Confessor, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Concept of 
‘Perpetual Progress, Vigiliae Christianae, 46, no. 2 (1992):151-71. 

21 See Werner Jaeger (ed.), Supplementum to Opera by Gregory of Nyssa, vol. 1 (Leiden: 
1952); also: Joel I. Barstad, "Body, Soul, and Image: Gregory of Nyssa's Influence on Eri- 
ugena" (PhD diss., University of Notre Dame Medieval Institute, 1997). 

22 See Servius, Aeneis 11; Holtz, Donat et la tradition. 

23 See Cicero, Topica, in M. Tulli Ciceronis: Rhetorica, ed. A.S. Wilkins, vol. 2, Oxford Classi- 
cal Texts (Oxford: 1903); also: Pseudo-Cicero, Rhetorica ad Herennium, ed. and trans. H. 
Caplan, Loeb Classical Library 403 (Cambridge M.A.: 1954); also: Boethius, In Ciceronis 
topica, in M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera quae supersunt Omnia, ed. Johann Kaspar Orelli, Jo- 
hann Georg Baiter, and Karl Halm, vol. 5, bk. 1 (Zürich: 1833), 27-388; English transla- 
tion by Eleonore Stump (Ithaca: 1988); also: idem, De topicis differentiis, in Opera omnia, 
1173-218, PL 64 (Paris: 1847); also: idem, De topicis differentiis xa ot BuCavtivés uecagpácetc 
twv Mavovýà OAofgjAov xat ITpoyópou Kudwvy; De topicis differentiis und die byzantinische 
Rezeption dieses Werkes, ed. Dimitrios Z. Nikitas (Athens: 1990). 

24 See Giulio d'Onofrio, Fons scientiae: La dialettica nell'Occidente tardo-antico. (Naples: 
1986); also: André Cantin, Foi et dialectique au xte siècle (Paris: 1997); Johannes Fried, Di- 
alektik und Rhetorik im früheren und hohen Mittelalter: Rezeption, Überlieferung und gesell- 
schaftliche Wirkung antiker Gelehrsamkeit vornehmlich im 9. und 12. Jahrhundert (Munich: 
1997); Hans-Ulrich Wóhler, Dialektik in der mittelalterlichen Philosophie (Berlin: 2006); 
Eleonore Stump, Dialectic and Its Place in the Development of Medieval Logic (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
1989). See also O'Loughlin, “Biblical Contradictions,” for a lesser known source (Julian of 
Toledo) of the application of dialectical method to problems of interpretation. 
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which can be seen to be based in demonstration or dialectical process, while 
some are held to be very probable, i.e., those elements which are dealt with by 
the “commonplaces,” and some are held to be unreliable (although not neces- 
sarily untrue) as with appeals to emotion and the like. This epistemology is 
taken for granted in Biblical exegesis and helps explain the interweaving of the 
various interpretative elements of history, allegory, ethics and eschatology. All 
these, are aspects of one ultimate reality, God, who is revealing Himself contin- 
ually through Scripture and liturgy, correctly understood. Hermeneutics, and 
ipso facto exegesis, is wider in its application, than dialectic alone; whereas 
dialectic deals with “what is certain,” and in that way confirms the reliability of 
the interpretation as a whole, exegesis also deals with elements that are epis- 
temologically unreliable, yet do contribute significantly to the text. Appeals to 
emotion as found in the majority of late antique or medieval sermons provide 
an excellent example. When Pope Leo the Great, in his sermon on the Nativ- 
ity says: “When the angels on high are so exultant at this marvelous work of 
God's goodness, what joy should it not bring to the lowly hearts of men?,75 he 
is appealing to emotions of gratitude and joy. Clearly, he does not intend these 
emotions to found his case; he is not saying that we should accept his theol- 
ogy of the Incarnation simply because it moves us, or we like the idea of it, but 
that, having accepted the arguments in favor of it, recognition of this truth will 
arouse certain emotions in us, which are not merely legitimate, but are in facta 
necessary element in the life of a Christian. This is clearly Scriptural - the Bible 
is full of poetry and hymns both of exultation and its opposite, but it also has 
resonance within the Platonic philosophical tradition: well-trained emotions 
are the "good horse" in the charioteer's team from the Phaedrus. 

Dialectic, then, founds the interpretation and guarantees its truth, stabiliz- 
ing other elements, such as gratitude and pleasure. This implies that dialectic 
is an exegetical tool, which in fact it is; as O'Loughlin has noted, for Eriugena, 
revelation is propositional. Thus, that the fundamental activity of any thinker, 
exegete or philosopher consists in the interpretation of texts is a common- 
place of Carolingian intellectual culture as a whole, as Contreni has noted: the 
ultimate goal of any intellectual endeavor is the interpretation of Scripture.?6 
Given the foundational medieval belief that the text really does correspond to 
reality on some level, the interpretation of texts becomes the understanding of 


25 Leo the Great, Sermo I in Nativitate Domini, PL 54, 192. 

26 See John J. Contreni, The Cathedral School of Laon; idem, "John Scottus, Martin Hiberni- 
ensiis, the Liberal Arts and Teaching," in Insular Latin Studies: Papers on Latin Texts and 
Manuscripts of the British Isles, 550-1066, ed. Michael W. Herren (Toronto: 1981), 23-44; 
idem, Carolingian Learning, Masters and Manuscripts, vcs 363 (Hampshire: 1992); “Caro- 
lingian Biblical Culture,’ in BH, 1-23. 
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reality, and is thus also a form of metaphysics. Dialectic, following the flower- 
ing of the Platonic tradition in Late Antiquity, is ontological, rather than the 
merely logical tool it had been for Aristotle.?? This is evident in Book Iv of 
the Periphyseon, where Eriugena, following the Vetus Latina, famously observes 
that God created all things according to genus and species, thus making the 
categories of dialectic more properly metaphysical than logical.?9 Given that 
for Eriugena, as for many other mediaeval Latin authors, “Nature,” or created 
reality, is a “book” or text?? which also needs interpretation, one would expect 
the same kinds of interpretative strategies to work in regard to both nature and 
Scripture. As mentioned, he does identify the logical and ontological aspects of 
dialectic, blending it with the exegetical in one overarching hermeneutic. Real- 
ity itself is textual: "being" is understood as creation by God (the ontological 
status of God is given simply as *beyond being" or "super being"; God is not one 
of the things, or substances subject to the Categories which apply to all being), 
and creation, as found in Genesis, is a text. This explains the identification of 
philosophy and exegesis in Eriugena,?? which will lead to several problems, as 
will become clear. 


27 See also Chapter 4 in this volume. 

28 PP. iv, 748d—749a, CCCM 164, 272-88: Quoniam itaque in hac omnium communi terra om- 
nia animalia secundum corpus et animam causaliter et primordialiter creata sunt; nam 
in honore omnia facta sunt: quid mirum, si divino praecepto jubeatur, animam viventem, 
hoc est animal vivens producere, ut, quod causaliter occulte in causis et rationibus ha- 
bebat, hoc in genera et species aperte produceret? Et vide, quomodo naturalem rerum 
consequentiam divinum nobis manifestat eloquium. Producat, inquit, terra animam vi- 
ventem in genere suo. Primo genus posuit, quoniam in ipso omnes species et continentur 
et unum sunt, et in eas dividitur et multiplicatur per generales formas specialissimasque 
species. Quod etiam ostendit dicens: Jumenta et reptilia et bestias terrae secundum spe- 
cies suas. Ac per hoc intelligitur, quod ars illa, quae dividit genera in species, et species 
in genera resolvit, quae dicitur, non ab humanis machinationibus sit facta, sed in natura 
rerum, ab auctore omnium artium, quae vere artes sunt, condita, et a sapientibus inventa, 
et ad utilitatem solerti rerum indagine usitata. For other editions, see De divisione na- 
turae, PL 122, ed. Heinrich Joseph Floss (Paris, 1853), 748d—749a, 439-1023; and Iohannis 
Scotti Eriugenae Periphyseon (De Diuisione Naturae), vol. 4, ed. Édouard Jeauneau, trans. 
I.P. Sheldon-Williams and John J. O'Meara, (Scriptores Latini Hibernae) 13 (Dublin: 1995), 
748d-749a. 

29 For an account of this theme within mediaeval literature as a whole, seeErnst Robert 
Curtius, Europäische literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter (1954, repr., Bern: 1984), 323-29. 
See also Gavin's and Guiu's essays in this volume. 

30 We find evidence of this identification throughout Eriugena's work; however, one inter- 
esting explicit statement to this effect was pointed out by James McEvoy in “Biblical and 
Platonic Measure in Johannes Scotus Eriugena,” in EAW, 153-78, where Eriugena identi- 
fies Pythagorean number with the Scriptural reference to "number, weight and measure" 
found in the Book of Wisdom: etiam omnium rerum uisibilem et inuisibilem infinita 
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Ultimately the goal of all this grammatical activity was the correct inter- 
pretation of Scripture: one needed to learn how to move within the world of 
the Scriptural text and interpret it. As de Lubac has observed, the Christian 
synthesis of philosophy, theology and exegesis long found its characteristic ex- 
pression in the form of the Biblical commentary: medieval exegesis as a whole 
is animated by an extraordinarily strong movement towards synthesis, which 
makes Eriugena, perhaps paradoxically, one of its most typical exponents.?! 
Scriptural interpretation, although enormously complex, is not a speculative 
free-for-all, but ultimately reveals what is inherently in the text already. The 
two main approaches from the great Late Antique schools of Antioch, with 
its interest in the literal and historical meaning of Scripture, and Alexandria 
with its typical interest in the symbolic and allegorical meaning, had, even by 
Eriugena's time, largely merged in the four-fold method of literal/historical, 
allegorical, tropological and anagogical interpretation. 

In addition, there was the equivalence of the Book of Nature and the Book 
of Scripture: Eriugena was not the first to make this identification, but he is 
certainly among the most creative in his application of it.?? The principal ex- 
egetical authors known to the Latin West at this time were Jerome, in particu- 
lar his work on the text of Scripture, and the prefaces to the various books 
of the Bible; Ambrose, who quietly transmitted a great deal of Origenist and 
Greek material; Augustine, who brings the full armory of his extensive train- 
ing in classical rhetoric and his enormous philosophical gifts to bear on his 
readings of Scriptural texts, Bede, whose interest in the sacred places and the 
actual structure of the original Temple finds a sympathetic echo in Eriugena, 


multitude iuxta regulas numerorum quas arithmetica contemplatur substantiam accipit, 
teste primo ipsius artis repertore Pithagora summon philosopho, que intellectuals nu- 
merous substantias rerum omnium uisibilem et inuisibilem esse certis rationibus adfir- 
mat. Nec hoc scriptura sancta denegat quae ait Omnia inmensura et numero et pondere 
facta esse (PP. 111, 625a, CCCM 163, 11). 

31 De Lubac, Exégése médiévale (see n. 1), 16-8: “Elle met en oeuvre une dialectique, souvent 
subtile, de l'avant et de l'aprés; elle définit les rapports de la réalité historique et de la réali- 
té spirituelle, de la société et de l'individu, du temps et de l'éternité; elle contient, comme 
on dirait aujourd-hui, toute une théologie de l'histoire, en connexion avec une théologie 
de l'Écriture. Elle organise toute la révélation autour d'un centre concret, marqué dans 
l'espace et dans le temps par la Croix de Jésus-Christ, elle est, elle-même un dogmatique 
etune spiritualité complétes, et complétement unifiés. Elle s'est exprimée non seulement 
dans la littérature mais dans l'art avec une force et une profusion merveilleuse. Bref, cette 
ancienne exégése chrétienne est bien autre chose encore q'une ancienne forme d'exégése. 
C'est la trame de la littérature chrétienne et de l'art chrétien. C'est, sous l'un de ses aspects 
essentiels, l'ancienne pensée chrétienne, C'est la forme principale qu'a longtemps revétue 
la synthése chrétienne. C'est au moins l'instrument qui lui a permis de se construire..." 

32 See the discussion of this equivalence in other essays of this volume: Gavin and Guiu. 
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and later authors such as Isidore of Seville, Julian of Toledo and the Irish ex- 
egetes also play an important part in the formation of Eriugena’s method. All 
of these are transformed by the exegetical method that Eriugena learns, first 
from pseudo-Dionysius and then, in its final form, from Maximus the Confes- 
sor, in which metaphysics and exegesis effectively become one. 

Scripture has differing purposes. First, it tells what God has done (literal 
meaning), second it tells what these deeds mean for humanity (allegorical 
meaning), third, it tells what one should do in response to that (tropological 
meaning), and finally it tells where all this is leading (anagogical meaning). 
These meanings are not so clear in the Book of Nature because of our fallen 
state: Eriugena claims that if we had not fallen, then we would not have needed 
the Bible to explain what Nature itself can make clear to a truly enlightened 
intellect. The allegorical meaning is most important to Eriugena, for whom it 
is impossible to think of the facts of Scripture deprived of the meaning which 
the allegorical sense makes clear. He devotes little attention to the tropological 
meaning: ethics is simply something in which he does not appear to be inter- 
ested, although it is also arguable that he presents the ethical task in terms 
which appear purely intellectual; ethics is the acquisition of wisdom, and, for 
Eriugena, this is a strongly rational enterprise, as we will see later. For him, 
the anagogical meaning is closely tied to the allegorical: Scripture tells us the 
meaning of reality, it tells us what God has done, and what that means, which 
is reality. Reality itself proceeds from, and returns to God in a great dialectical 
movement described in the Periphyseon. Therefore, the anagogical moment is 
really an aspect of the allegorical explanation: it is the final term of the reality 
which the allegorical meaning makes clear. 

This brings us to the Eriugenian intertwining of exegesis and philosophy. As 
James McEvoy has pointed out Eriugena saw no opposition between them.?? 
For Eriugena, the dialectical method of philosophy is simply a deepening of 
the method that one must bring to exegesis in any case, and the truths re- 
vealed in the Bible are a continuation of what philosophy uncovers. In fact, 
in his approach to exegesis, he tackles the perennial problem of the nature of 
reason or rationality by using the hermeneutic established by his work with 
the four-fold method of interpretation.?^ Eriugena states: "Let no authority 


33 Seen. 25 above; McGinn makes the same point in “The Originality of Eriugena’s Scriptural 
Exegesis” (see n. 3 above). 

34 Fora sharp, perceptive interpretation of Eriugenian hermeneutics from a perhaps sur- 
prising source, see: Benedict xv1, Pope Emeritus, “General Audience: John Scottus Eri- 
gena," address (Saint Peter's Square, Vatican, June 10, 2009). Benedict adds: “Our author 
says: ‘Salus nostra ex fide inchoat: our salvation begins with faith’; in other words we 
cannot speak of God starting with our own inventions but rather with what God says of 
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intimidate you or distract you from what makes you understand the convic- 
tion obtained through correct rational contemplation.... The one and the other 
both come indisputably from the same source, which is divine wisdom.”** It is 
important to note the key feature here: it is “correct rational contemplation’; 
in other words, it is hermeneutical. This emphasis on the hermeneutical key 
permits him to reconcile the strong emphasis on metaphysics and ontology 
with the equally strong emphasis on the interpretation of texts; in fact, as has 
been noted, the distinctive Eriugenian dialectic is fundamentally oriented to- 
wards ontology. As Erismann remarks in relation to his conception of dialectic, 
Eriugena’s thought “is based on the identification of the dialectical process of 
diuisio or diairetike with the ontological process of procession or proodos.”36 
As has been said, he learned the strengthening of hermeneutics by dialectic 
in exegesis from pseudo-Dionysius, Maximus the Confessor and the Byzantine 
tradition generally, but the identification of ontological procession with dia- 
lectical division is his own. Ultimately, reason relates to problems of interpre- 
tation, whether the interpretation of the created world through philosophy, or 
now, science, or Scripture. It moves through and engages with reality, which is 
itself the product of the Divine Mind. All reality, both metaphysical and Scrip- 
tural, comes from the same source, so, for Eriugena, there is no real problem 
with the highly intellectualized method of exegesis which he learnt from Dio- 
nysius: whether one refers to the Second Person of the Trinity as “Christ” or as 
“Logos; it is in any case the same reality. 

It is somewhat unsympathetic to Eriugena then, to see the highlighting of 
the Platonic metaphysical structure which he sees at work throughout Scrip- 
ture as discarding the particularity of sacra historia, to be replaced by gener- 
alized impersonal philosophical entities; for Eriugena, this is not a replace- 
ment, but a synthesis, which synthetic tendency is characteristic of medieval 
exegesis as a whole. In fact, the Eriugenian dialectic is significantly modified 
by rhetoric, because of its value as a hermeneutical tool and because of its 


himself in the Sacred Scriptures. Since, however, God tells only the truth, Scotus Erigena 
is convinced that the authority and reason can never contradict each other ... Conse- 
quently, he warns: ‘Let no authority intimidate you or distract you from what makes you 
understand the conviction obtained through correct rational contemplation ... The one 
and the other both come indisputably from the same source, which is divine wisdom’ 
(1 PL 122, col. 511 B). We see here a brave affirmation of the value of reason, founded on 
the certainty that the true authority is reasonable, because God is creative reason.” Ac- 
cessible: http://www.vatican.va/holy father/benedict xvi/audiences/2009/documents/ 
hf ben-xvi aud 20090610 en.html 

35 ~PP.1, 5b, CCCM 161, 95. 

36 Christophe Erismann, "The Logic of Being: Eriugena's Dialectical Ontology," Vivarium 45 
(2007): 207. 
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emphasis on the particular which resonates within a Christian culture com- 
mitted to the overriding importance of particular events and people within 
salvation history; the usual order of dialectical precedence is reversed as the 
general emerges from the particular. 


3 Exegesis within Eriugena’s Texts 


The exegesis found in the Periphyseon is not a consistent commentary on any 
one text in particular; rather the commentary on texts arises as an important 
element in the overall dialectical structure, beginning from what is not created 
and does create through the various divisions of nature through to what nei- 
ther creates nor is created. Exegesis is formed into an overall dialectical pattern 
and functions dialectically: sometimes it relates to the expansion and analysis 
of a particular problem and sometimes to the resolution and synthesis of the 
issues involved. In that regard, exegesis is subordinated to the resolution of 
philosophical problems. There are also Eriugenian texts which are simply and 
specifically works of exegesis, such as the Vox Aquilae and the Commentary 
on the Gospel of St. John, in which philosophical material is subordinated to 
the understanding of the text. But even within the Periphyseon, philosophical 
problems resolve themselves into insights unavailable without the employ- 
ment of the Maximian method of Scriptural exegesis. The very interaction of 
Scripture and metaphysics is itself dialectical. 

In Eriugena’s exegesis of the Tree of Life in Book v of the Periphyseon, both 
stages of this dialectical process are in fact present. This exegesis occurs in the 
context of the discussion of the Return at the end of the world and introduces 
the topic of the return of human nature to God. Eriugena tells us: “we must 
consider this Return in two ways: first, the restoration of the whole human 
nature in Christ; and then...we must consider the individual bliss and deifica- 
tion of those who shall ascend into God himself. For it is one thing to return 
into Paradise, another to eat of the Tree of Life.”?’ At this point, we see exegesis 
functioning as part of the analysis of a particular problem. The general return 
of human nature is the overall topic, subdivided into two aspects: the restora- 
tion of the original state of human nature on the one hand, and on the other, 


37 PP. v 978d-979a, CCCM 165, 165: Qui reditus duobus modus consideratur, quorum unus 
est, qui totium humanae naturae docet in Christo resurrectionem, alter vero qui non so- 
lum ipsam restaurationem generaliter perspicit, verum etiam eorum qui in ipsum deum 
ascensuri sunt, beatitudinem et deificationem. Aliud est enim in Paradisum redire, aliud 
de lignum vitae comedere. 
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human nature being represented by Paradise, and the deification of the saints, 
which is a stage beyond the original creation on the other, represented here 
by tasting of the Tree of Life. He then goes on to analyze the symbol of the 
Tree of Life itself, creatively expanding the complexity of the interpretation; 
so the Tree of Life is Christ, and its fruit is deification. At this point, texts from 
Augustine and St. Paul are introduced to support his interpretation, Augustine 
pointed out that the blessed life is joy in the Truth, which is Christ — so if eat- 
ing of the Tree of Life is the blessed life, this must mean that the Tree of Life 
is Christ, since joy in him is the same thing as eating of the Tree of Life.?* The 
Pauline text is a little less straightforward, (and distracts the poor alumnus for 
ashort time): “for we shall all rise again, but we shall not all be changed,” which 
is taken to mean that all shall return to their original glory, but not all shall be 
deified.?? He concludes this paragraph with a synthesis of all these texts: the 
general resurrection means a return to paradise, but eating of the tree of life 
means deification which not all shall enjoy.*° 

The focus then moves to the location of the Tree: it is in the midst of Para- 
dise. Paradise means human nature, but the midst of human nature, which is 
the Image of God, is an innermost and secret place: sinis occultis naturae, and 
here the Tree is planted, here that human nature is conformed to Christ, if it is 
conformed to Him at all. Reaching this place requires ascetical discipline and 
the acquisition of wisdom; only those prepared to acquire it reach the “midst 
of Paradise,” and are permitted to contemplate Christ, to taste of the Tree. 

Eriugena brings in another Biblical image to reinforce this point about the 
hiddenness of the innermost part of human nature, and to present it from a 
different angle. The temple of Solomon, which was divided into several differ- 
ent levels, from the outer portico to the Holy of Holies, is superimposed on the 
idea of Paradise because ultimately, they are the same thing. As all could enter 
the outer portico, but only the High Priest could enter the Holy of Holies, so all 
will enter Paradise generally — that is, will participate in the general resurrec- 
tion, but only those who are in the High Priest, which is Christ, will enter the 
Holy of Holies, or participate in deification, which is also the tasting of the Tree 
of Life. Following this, comes a wide selection of Biblical images, all taken 


38 . PP.v, 979b, CCCM 165, p.166 : Ligni autem vitae, quod est Christus, fructus est beatae vitae, 
pax aeterna in contemplation veritatis, quae proprie dicitur deficatio. 

39 PP.v, 979b, CCCM 165, p.166 : Omnes enim resurgamus, sed non omnes immutabimur. 

40 . PP.v, 980d, ccc 165, p. 168: Alum. Non enim omnes qui in Paradisum redituri sunt, hoc 
est, in pristinam naturae humanae conditionem, ligni vitae fructum participabunt? Mag. 
Non omnes plane sed soli qui mundum et carnem vicerint, sicut in Apocalypsi scriptum 
est ... 

41 . PP.v, 9g80d-981c, CCCM 165, 168-69. 
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symbolically: fragrance, the Ark of the Covenant, the Rod of Moses, the Manna 
and the Altar of Sacrifice, all of which are identified with Christ. Finally, the 
Cherubim placed on either side of the Ark which sat in the Temple are inter- 
preted, representing both the sensible and intelligible worlds, and, more pro- 
foundly, the angelic and human natures — which are next to Christ in dignity.^? 
He concludes his interpretation of the Tree of Life by saying: 


You see then what a high thing it is, transcending our natural faculties, to 
approach this Tree which is planted in the midst of Paradise, that is to say, 
of human nature, and to partake of its fruit. It was to this Tree ... that Paul 
was brought when he was rapt into the third heaven of our nature ... into 
the Mind itself, in which the Word of God, that is, the Tree of Life, dwells 
in Light inaccessible, transcending in a mysterious way all essence, all 
potency and all act, beyond and yet at the same time within the nature 
that was made in the image of God.^? 


The first thing to note about this interpretation is, of course, that it is all sym- 
bolic. Eriugena assumes the text is symbolic: analysis of an actual Tree of Life 
in any kind of botanical terms would be completely absurd. Symbolism is a 
kind of Gadamerian fore-structure for the interpretation of the text; it is the 
baggage he brings to it. Thus, whatever the text says literally is not going to be 
what it means. Second, the text is interpreted in terms of other texts: the Tree 
of Life is a Biblical image, and it is assumed that any other Biblical image will 
relate to it in some meaningful way. The other Biblical texts that are brought 
to bear on it are themselves taken to be symbolic — and this kind of symbolism 
is interesting, since the Temple of Solomon did actually exist, but its physical 
existence is less important than its eschatological significance. Different levels 
of reality are being engaged here: there is the historical reality of the Temple, 
its material existence and ontologically more significant, is its eschatological 
significance, since that is what is eternal about it. They are like Matryoshka 
dolls: one level contains the other, rather than being opposed to it. 


42 . PP.v,g81b-d, CCCM 165, 169-70. 

43 . PP.v, 982ab, CCCM 165, 170: Videsne ergo quam altum et supernaturale est tale lignum in 
medio paradisi, humanae videlicet naturae, plantatum edire eoque frui. Ad hoc remotum 
ab omnibus lignum, solisque deificatis concessum Paulus raptus est in tertium naturae 
nostrum caelum, hoc est, super omne corpus et spiritum vitalem in ipsum intellectum in 
quo Dei Verbum quod est lignum vitae ineffabili modo super omnem essentiam et virtu- 
tem et operationem in luce habitat inaccessibili ultra et intra naturam ad imaginem dei 
factam. 
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Therefore, the symbol, that is to say, the text, can be understood in terms of 
other symbols, and the dialectical process will be at work in any combination 
of such symbols. A symbol such as the Temple of Solomon is and is not what 
is symbolizes (human nature); it matches and it does not match other symbols 
which mean the same thing - e.g., the use of Paradise as an image. As images, 
as texts, these things are all quite divided from each other, but in terms of their 
meaning, they can all be collected into a unitary significance — but then again, 
as images, they all reveal slightly different aspects of what they symbolize. The 
Tree of Life as Christ tells us something different from the image of the high 
priest as Christ: we taste the one, whereas we are incorporated in the other. In 
this process of multi-layered symbolic interpretation, there is a constant suc- 
cession of collection and division at work within our understanding. 

There are many different texts, different kinds of symbols, at work here, his- 
torical and mythological (in Danielou's sense).^^ What sort of overall exegetical 
principle, does Eriugena have to make them work together? All of the network 
of symbolic interpretation surrounding the Tree relies on its identification 
with Christ: because it is Christ, and since Christ took on human nature, its 
location must be human nature; the interpretation of the Temple of Solomon 
hinges on the identification of Christ as the High Priest who enters the Holy 
of Holies which is consequently identified with the hidden folds of nature, or 
human nature. Christ is also identified with all the symbols that follow — which 
permits them to be understood in the context of the Tree of Life. Thus, Christ 
is the key: that is, the hermeneutic is Christological. Augustine had established 
charity as the foundational hermeneutical principle of Scriptural interpre- 
tation in De doctrina christiana; Eriugena’s specifically Christological focus, 
which (theologically speaking) incorporates the Augustinian hermeneutic, 
comes from Maximus the Confessor, who provides a cosmological hermeneu- 
tic with Christ as the turning point, or key to this whole system of interlocking 
symbols.*5 

As Christ is the key to the symbolic text that is the Bible, and is at the heart 
of the dialectical understanding of symbols, so He is also the key to creation 
as a whole. Creation is contingent, and not inherently intelligible because its 
significance lies beyond itself, as with a symbolic text. It requires reading also, 
as a text, and, as with Scripture, the hermeneutical key is Christ. The world 


44 For Christian myth, see Jean Daniélou, Myth and Mystery (New York: 1968); also idem, Les 
Symboles chrétiens primitifs (1961, repr., Paris: 1996); and idem Sacramentum futuri: Études 
sur les origines de la typologie biblique (Paris: 1950). 

45 See Torstein Theodor Tollefsen, The Christocentric Cosmology of St. Maximus the Confessor 
(Oxford: 2008). See also the essays of Gavin and Guiu in this volume. 
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and Scripture are read in the same way, with the same key, and the dialectical 
process by which the world unfolds into the divisions which culminate in man, 
before returning back through these same divisions to God (whilst at the same 
time maintaining the identity of those divisions) is also present in Scripture. 
Therefore, in interpreting Scripture, we need to look for the same pattern of 
procession and return that we find in Nature, and, as in Nature, the point of 
the Return, which in the Scriptural context means the hermeneutical key to 
the ultimate significance of the text, will be Christ. 

As we see here, in this exegesis of the Tree of Life, the text lives only when 
its Christological significance is grasped: up to that, we have a mere narra- 
tive. Adam, or man, is placed in Paradise, and told not to eat of the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil; in the midst of Paradise is also planted the Tree 
of Life. Thus far, we have a pattern of procession: the presentation of a story, 
the presence of human nature; we understand that this is symbolic, so we are 
prepared to grasp the true significance of the text when Christ is brought into 
the picture. Then the story itself makes sense, and all the various other Biblical 
elements surrounding it also reveal their true import; this Christological focus 
also permits the interaction of other elements from parts of the Bible which 
simply from a historical perspective^9 seem incongruous. The return as the 
unification of all these symbols in an intelligible interpretation depending on 
a Christological foundation is resumed in Eriugena's final summary. Moreover, 
this progression of thought has been achieved hermeneutically, by means of 
Scriptural interpretation: it is the Bible which is leading the way rather than 
strict logical process. The method and the message coalesce: the method pres- 
ents the message, but it also is the message itself: logos is Logos. 

In this passage, Eriugena's understanding of deification emerges as distinc- 
tively Maximian. Deification is the ultimate destiny of man, but not all will 
attain it; it takes place through and by means of Christ, and saints attain it only 
by ascetical practice. It is at this last point that an element of difference with 
Maximus emerges, which reflects, perhaps, a deeper difference in exegesis. For 
Eriugena, it is the acquisition of wisdom that prepares the way for deification, 
whereas for Maximus the necessary preparation is the practice of the virtues. 
This emphasis on the purely intellectual as preparation for deification, at the 
expense, perhaps, of the practice of the virtues, has caused unease among 
subsequent exegetes. Human personality seems to be reduced to intellective 


46 NB: “Historical” here means “historical” as the gth century would have understood the his- 
tory; clearly this allegorical telescoping of several kinds of text and period on the basis of 
a Christological approach to the text is even more remote from modern historical-critical 
methodological approaches to Scripture. 
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capacity, and that in turn diminishes the person of Christ. All the Maximian 
meditation on the will of Christ thus gets lost, and the human struggle be- 
comes a simple failure of understanding. Eriugena’s sense of human free will, 
of the tragic possibility of the refusal of God, is simply not as strong as Maxi- 
mus. Maximus is extremely sensitive to questions involving human will: the 
redemption of man is brought about by Christ’s perfect assent, as man, to the 
will of the Father. In his perfect submission of his own will to that of the Father, 
Christ undoes the work of Adam, who preferred his own will to God’s. Human 
beings are still willful and self-absorbed: each individual has to go through the 
process of submission for himself, which is a struggle. For Eriugena, however, 
the struggle is a struggle to know and to learn: the struggle with the passions 
is simply not felt in the same way. This emphasis on knowledge accounts to a 
certain extent also for Eriugena’s rather peculiar view of the Fall: if the sin of 
Adam consisted in not knowing what was going on, then nothing very bad hap- 
pened, since, just as one cannot refuse the conclusion of a valid syllogism, one 
cannot be held accountable for an error in judgement arising from unforesee- 
able circumstances. This seems to forfeit human freedom, thereby endanger- 
ing the importance the role of the individual, since all will do what they are 
destined to do anyway. Deification, then, becomes almost exclusively a matter 
of knowledge. 

The problem this raises for Eriugenian exegesis is more apparent in a pas- 
sage from Eriugena’s translation of Ambiguum 10 (PG gi. 1152C). Here we find 
Maximus the Confessor developing the Pauline theme of the Christian who has 
risen above the law in the following of Christ: the necessary condition for the 
attainment of true gnosis is the generous following of Christ, the Word, which 
Maximus renders as Logos. But, making all due allowance for the difficulties of 
script and manuscript, Eriugena mistranslates logos here as “reason,” making 
the passage mean that man is led to the most sublime good by faith in reason 
alone, rather than the Word alone.^7 This need not contradict Maximus: the 
Word does work through reason, but it does tend to shift the emphasis from 
faith in grace to the activity of the human intellect. Faith and reason come 
dangerously close to assimilation, in fact. For Eriugena, ascesis means the ac- 
quisition of wisdom, and this means intellectual effort,4® and the emphasis 
on reason rather than on faith also fits the thought of the De praedestinatione. 

How does this constitute a problem for Eriugena's Scriptural exegesis? Ul- 
timately, the Christian understanding of Scripture is Christological: the Old 


47  Jeauneau, “Jean Scot Érigene et le grec,” 47. 
48 . Jeauneau, EE, 243-54. 
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Testament was retained in the Christian canon of Scripture because it cast 
light on the figure of Christ in the New, on the meaning of this figure and on 
the preparation of the specific historical setting which would receive Him. It is 
crucial to Christian exegesis that Christ is unique. If, however, human reason 
(logos) can actually be identified with the Logos (Christ), then the uniqueness 
of Christ, really ceases to matter very much. We cannot talk about Christ in 
purely intellectual terms, since as a human person, elements other than in- 
tellect come into play, especially will. The intellect with which Christ under- 
stands and is understood is, as Eriugena notes, always the same: understanding 
is understanding, but Christ’s perfectly obedient will, as identified by Maxi- 
mus, is unique to Him. If we lose that, then we lose the uniqueness of Christ, 
and thus of Scripture, and redemption itself becomes more a matter of en- 
lightenment than love, since love is a function of the will. Eriugena understood 
Maximus’ Christology, including those elements that go beyond Origen, but 
he presents following Christ as a work of reason and intellect, which tends 
to de-emphasize the role of faith. Maximus, on the other hand, is impossible 
to misunderstand. The Christological emphasis in Maximus creates an over- 
lap between hermeneutics and metaphysics, because of the identification of 
Christ with the Word; for him, metaphysics is done via hermeneutics and it is 
a metaphysical hermeneutics, with deep roots in neo-Platonic cosmology but 
it is not reducible to the terms of Platonic cosmology alone, whereas for Eri- 
ugena the question is far more debatable. 


4 Conclusion 


Pseudo-Dionysius had already established the dialectical nature of the Bibli- 
cal symbol in the negative theology of the Divine Names, according to which 
the divine name — good, or beauty, most truly represents what it symbolizes 
when we realize that it is not in fact God. This relatively straightforward apo- 
phatic/kataphatic symbolism is subsequently developed by Maximus in his 
Christological cosmology, in which the negative and positive elements in the 
symbol are brought much closer together. In the Christian tradition, especially 
the Byzantine, the Incarnation of Christ was taken to justify the overturning 
of the old Mosaic ban on images: because God had let Himself be seen in hu- 
man form, we could make images of that. Subsequently, the image itself was 
taken as a kind of presence of God: the positive moment in the apophatic/ 
kataphatic dialectic was strengthened immeasurably, and this founds Maxi- 
mus’ Christological hermeneutic. Everything is read as relating to the mystery 
of the Incarnation in some way: as with nature, the Bible is a tissue of symbols 
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all pointing to this central reality. This is what Eriugena inherits in his own ex- 
egesis of Biblical symbols: the negative theology of pseudo Dionysius accord- 
ing to which the symbol exists only to be rejected and compounded, by a richer 
understanding of the kataphatic moment, which strengthens the significance 
of the symbol considerably. 

Eriugena’s Biblical hermeneutics, then, is symbolic, and relies on the correct 
understanding of the dialectical process working in the symbols; all are seen, 
ultimately, in relation to reality as a whole: the Incarnation and redemption 
is not merely a biblical phenomenon, but a cosmic one. This is the basis for 
the similarity so often detected between Eriugenian exegesis and contempo- 
rary hermeneutics and deconstructionism.*9 However, for Eriugena the “text” 
is not absurd, not merely a function of particular responses of my nerves and 
muscles to particular stimuli as Umberto Eco once observed, but inscribed by 
God, and reiterated in the sacred books of Scripture as a concession to our 
fallen nature. He says: 


It is not man who was created for Scripture, which he would not have 
needed had he not sinned, but rather it is Scripture, interwoven with doc- 
trine and symbols, which was given to man. Thanks to Scripture, in fact, 


49 Of course, a full discussion of the endless complexities of post-War hermeneutics and 
epistemology is far beyond the scope of this paper, but some representative texts might 
be: Michel Foucault Larchéologie du savoir (Paris: 1969); idem, “The Subject and Power,” 
in Michel Foucault: Beyond Structuralism and Hermeneutics, ed. Hubert Dreyfus and Paul 
Rabinow (Chicago: 1983); idem, Power/Knowledge: Selected Interviews and Other Writings 
1972-1977. (New York: 1985); Michel Foucault and Noam Chomsky, “Human Nature: Justice 
vs. Power,’ in Reflexive Water: The Basic Concerns of Mankind, ed. Fons Elders (London: 
1974). For an appraisal of Foucault on power from the perspective of critical theory, see: 
Jürgen Habermas, “Some Questions Concerning the Theory of Power: Foucault Again,’ 
in Critique and Power, ed. Michael Kelly (Cambridge, M.A.: 1994), first published in The 
Philosophical Discourse of Modernity, ed. Jürgen Habermas (Cambridge M.A.: 1987), repr. 
in Critique and Power, ed. Michael Kelly (Cambridge, M.A.: 1994). Derrida’s key statement 
of his position (insofar as he can be accused of a clear statement of his position) is of 
course his De la grammatologie (Paris: 1969); English translation by Gayatri Chakravorty 
Spivak as Of Grammatology (Baltimore: 1976). See also the essays edited in conjunction 
with the Italian Nietzschean, Gianni Vattimo: Jacques Derrida and Gianni Vattimo, La 
religione, Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna (Rome: 1995). The works of Jean-Luc Marion rep- 
resent a theistic response to Derrida’s fundamentally phenomenological analysis, which 
nonetheless accepts the Heideggerian premises of much of Derrida’s work. See: Jean-Luc 
Marion, God Without Being (Chicago: 1991); idem, Reduction and Givenness: Investigations 
of Husserl, Heidegger and Phenomenology (Evanston, LL.: 1998). 
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our rational nature may be introduced to the secrets of authentic and 
pure contemplation of God ...5° 


Therefore, Scriptural interpretation and what we would normally think of as 
metaphysics and ontology are not sciences coming to separate conclusions; in 
fact, for Eriugena, they are not separate sciences at all.5! 


50 Eriugena, Expositiones super Ierarchiam caelestem S. Dionysii 146c, PL 122, ed. Heinrich Jo- 
seph Floss (Paris, 1853), 126—266; also: Johannis Scoti Eriugenae: Expositiones in Ierarchiam 
coelestem 146c, ed. Jeanne Barbet, CCCM 31 (Turnhout: 1975). 

51 Benedict xvi (Joseph Ratzinger), Church Fathers and Teachers: From Saint Leo the Great to 
Peter Lombard (San Francisco: 2010), 119: "The words of Sacred Scripture purify our some- 
what blind reason and help us to recover the memory of what we, as the image of God, 
carry in our hearts ... From this derive certain hermeneutical consequences concerning 
the way to interpret Scripture that even today can still point out the best approach for a 
correct reading of Sacred Scripture ... it is a question of discovering the hidden meaning 
in the sacred text and this implies a particular interior exercise through which reason is 
open to the sure road to the truth. This ... consists in cultivating constant readiness for 
conversion. Indeed, to acquire an in-depth vision of the text it is necessary to progress at 
the same time in conversion of the heart and in the conceptual analysis of the biblical 
passage, whether it is of a cosmic, historical or doctrinal character. Indeed, it is only by 
means of a constant purification of both the eye of the heart and the eye of the mind that 
it is possible to arrive at an exact understanding." 
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PART 4 


The Aftermath of Eriugena 
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CHAPTER 14 
Eriugena’s Influence on the 12th Century 


Agnieszka Kijewska 


1 Introduction 


Eriugena’s influence upon subsequent centuries is hard to determine with 
certainty. In the way of straightforward reception of his work stood the con- 
demnation of his teachings on predestination and the mistaken implication 
of his name in the uth century Eucharist controversy by Berengarius,! which 
surrounded him with the notoriety of being a suspicious author, of unsure or- 
thodoxy. This is perhaps best indicated by the remark by William of Malmes- 
bury, the 12th century “editor” of Eriugena’s works, who, favorable as he is to 
Eriugena, nevertheless cannot help noting, that, having too much strayed to- 
wards the Greek, Eriugena had deviated from the way of the Latins and for that 
reason was considered a heretic. William himself erroneously attributed the 
criticism that had been directed against the De praedestinatione to the Periphy- 
seon; a mistake typical of certain confusion that characterized the reception of 
Eriugena’s legacy in subsequent centuries.” 

The 12th century marks a particular stage in the reception of Eriugena’s 
work. Maieul Cappuyns, the founder of the contemporary tradition of stud- 
ies on Eriugena, wrote: “The golden age of Eriugena's influence coincides with 


1 See Berengarius’s letter to Lanfranc in Beringeriana, in Serta Mediaevalia: Textus varii saeculo- 
rum X-XIII in unum collecti, ed. R. B. C. Huygens, CCCM 171 (Turnhout: 2000), 161-62: Pervenit 
ad me, frater Lanfrance, quiddam auditum ab Ingerlanno Carnotense, in quo dissimulare 
non debui ammonere dilectionem tuam. Id autem est, displicere tibi, immo hereticas ha- 
buisse sententias Iohannis Scotti de Sacramento altaris, in quibus dissentit asuscepto tuo 
Pascasio (...) si hereticum habes Iohannem, cuius sententias de eucharistia probamus, ha- 
bendus tibi est hereticus Ambrosius, Iheronimus, Augustinus, ut de ceteris taceatur. 

2 Seethe following excerpt from a letter by Willliam: Composuit et librum quem periphysion 
merismoi, id est, de naturae divisione titulauit, propter quarundam perplexarum quaestio- 
num solutionem bene utilem, si tamen ignoscatur ei in quibusdam quibus a Latinorum tra- 
mite deuiauit, dum in Grecos nimium intendit. (...) Quapropter et haereticus putatus est et 
scripsit contra eum quidam Florus. Sunt enim in libro perifision perplurima quae multorum 
estimatione a fide catholica exorbitare uideantur. See Willelmus Malmesberensis, Epistola ad 
Petrum, in Édouard Jeauneau, Guillaume de Malmesbury, premier éditeur anglais du Periphy- 
seon, in EE, 511 — 512. See also Maieul Cappuyns, Jean Scot Érigéne: Sa vie, son oeuvre, sa pensée 
(Louvain: 1933), 257. 
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the pre-scholastic epoch. It was then, in the time of the first attempts to ar- 
rive at a doctrinal synthesis, that copies were multiplied and old manuscripts 
annotated of the Versio Dionysii and the De divisione naturae." And Edouard 
Jeauneau: “In the 12th century we witness an unquestionable renewal of inter- 
est in the thought and the writings of Eriugena (...). One can cite a number of 
examples of this resurgence of Eriugena's influence.’* The same observation 
is also made in Paolo Lucentini's Platonismo medievale. Contributi per la storia 
dell'eriugenismo: "Intense circulation of Eriugenian doctrines in the first half 
of the 12th century forms a significant aspect of the new intellectual climate. 
Reading the work of John the Scot nourishes and testifies to the revival of 
philosophical studies as well as to an appearance of new doctrinal orienta- 
tions in theology"5 


2 Eriugena's Works and Their Impact 


Not all works by Eriugena were received this way. His De praedestinatione was 
ignored in the Middle Ages as a result of the condemnations received soon 
after its composition at the councils of Valence (855) and Langres (859). As a 
result of this oblivion only two manuscript copies of the De praedestinatione 
survive.” 

Dom M. Cappuyns, and in his wake E. Jeauneau, compared Eriugena’s out- 
put to a triptych, the Periphyseon forming the central panel and the translation 
of Pseudo-Dionysius's writing complete with the commentary on the Celestial 
Hierarchy (the Expositiones) and the Homily on the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel 
occupying the side panels.? This scheme leaves out Eriugena’s Biblical glosses 
(Glossae divinae historiae) and his commentary on Martianus Capella’s work 
(Annotationes), which — as Ilaria Ramelli has shown — signaled the leading 


3 Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne; sa vie, son oeuvre, sa pensée, 245. 

4 Jeauneau, Guillaume de Malmesbury, premier éditeur, in EE, 490. 

5 Paolo Lucentini, Platonismo medievale: Contributi per la storia dell'eriugenismo (Firenze: 
1980), 40. 

6 See Goulven Madec, “Introduction,” in Iohannis Scotti, De divina praedestinatione liber, ed. 
Goulven Madec, CCCM 50 (Turnhout: 1978), ix: "Le premier ouvrage de Jean Scot tombais dés 
lors dans l'oubli pour des siècles.” 

7 See ibid., vrr. Cf. also Ernesto Sergio Mainoldi, “Nota critica al testo,” in Giovanni Scoto Eri- 
ugena, De praedestinatione liber: Dialettica e teologia all'apogeo della rinascenza carolingia 
(edizione critica, traduzione e commento) (Florence: 2003), cxli. 

8 See Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne: sa vie, son oeuvre, sa pensée, 182. See Edouard Jeauneau, "Le 
renouveau érigénien du xtle siècle, in *Tendenda vela”: Excursions littéraires et digressions 
philosophiques à travers le Moyen Áge (Turnhout: 2007), 441. 
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themes of the Periphyseon,? that is the works probably dating back to the same, 
early period of his creative life (the forties of the 9th century), when he was 
chiefly occupied as a master of the palace school and was still perfecting his 
command of Greek.!° It was during this period that he strengthened his repu- 
tation as an expert in the domain of the liberal arts; one result of which was the 
commission by Hincmar of Reims to write an answer to the disturbing work 
of Gottschalk of Orbais on predestination and his subsequent entanglement 
in the controversy ending with a repeated condemnation of his own book on 
predestination. 

Eriugena's masterwork, the Periphyseon, also known improperly as the De 
divisione naturae," survives in a considerable number of manuscripts, some 
of them as early as the gth century; possibly, preserved in some manuscripts 
(Reims 875 and Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Ph. 2/1, H.J.1v. 5) we may even have 
Eriugena's own handwriting. That Eriugena's works were studied and cop- 
ied in the 12th century is borne out by numerous preserved manuscripts of 
that century as well as by mentions in library catalogues. For instance, Éd- 
ouard Jeauneau showed that the library of the great abbey of Cluny in the 
12th possessed no fewer than six manuscripts of Eriugena's works: the works 
of Pseudo-Dionysius in his Latin translation, the Latin versions of the works 
of Maximus the Confessor and Gregory of Nyssa, the De praedestinatione, the 
Periphyseon, and the commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius's Celestial Hierarchy 
(the Expositiones).8 


9 See Ilaria Ramelli, “Eriugena’s Commentary on Martianus in the Framework of His 
Thought and the Philosophical Debate of His Time,’ in Carolingian Scholarship and 
Martianus Capella: Ninth-Century Commentary Traditions on ‘De Nuptiis’ in Context, ed. 
Mariken Teeuwen and Sinead O'Sullivan (Turnhout: 2011), 257 f.; See Ramelli, "Saggio in- 
troduttivo,” in Scoto Eriugena, Remigio di Auxerre, Bernardo Silvestre e Anonimi, Tutti 
commenti a Marziano Capella (Milan: 2006), 25 and f. 

10 See John J. Contreni and Padraig P. Ó'Neill (eds.), Introduction to Glossae divinae historiae: 
The Biblical Glosses of John Scottus Eriugena (Florence: 1996), 80. 

11 Eriugena himself always refers to his work as the Peri physeon and this appellation also 
appears in the oldest citations. See Iohannis Scoti Eriugenae Expositiones in Ierarchiam 
Coelestem (Exp.) 11, 5; IV, 1; X1, 2, ed. J. Barbet, CCCM 31 (Turnhout: 1975), 48, 68, 160. See 
Édouard Jeauneau (ed.), Introduction to Iohannis Scotti seu Eriugenae Periphyeson: Liber 
primus (PP. 1), CCCM 161 (Tumhout: 1996), v-xi. 

12 See Édouard Jeauneau and Paul Edward Dutton, The Autograph of Eriugena, CCAMA 3 
(Turnhout: 1996), 107. See Jeauneau, “Le renouveau érigénien,” 442. 

13 See ibid., 443; See also Edouard Jeauneau, "La Bibliothèque de Cluny et les oeuvres de 
lErigéne,” in “Tendenda Vela,” 405. 
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3 William of Malmesbury 


A man who rendered particularly good services to reawakening the interest 
in Eriugena’s thought in the 12th century was William of Malmesbury, whom 
Jeauneau described as “the first English editor of the Periphyseon."^ That Bene- 
dictine monk, historian and hagiographer of the first half of the 12th century 
(died 1143), was also a passionate book collector, and the library of the Abbey 
of Malmesbury was considerably augmented under his direction. He super- 
vised and contributed with his own hand to the preparation of a manuscript 
copy of the Periphyseon, which survives as the Codex Malmesbiriensis in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge 0.5.20, no. 1301.15 In the head of one copy 
of Periphyseon William put a preface in the form of letter to a friend, a certain 
Peter (Epistola ad Petrum).'* In this letter, responding to his friend's questions 
concerning some details of Eriugena's life, William inserted an outline of John 
Scottus's biography containing, however, many fictitious elements. According 
to William's story, Eriugena, weary of accusations and incomprehension that 
had been his lot at the court of Charles the Bald, under the reign of the king 
Alfred the Great, arrived at the abbey of Malmesbury to settle down there and 
became the head of the abbey school, where he met the sad end being stabbed 
to death by the students with their pencils.!” This anecdote, little as it may have 
to do with the truth of Eriugena's biography, nevertheless made its way into a 
number of medieval chronicles.!® 

As William was well aware that Eriugena did not enjoy a reputation of an 
orthodox philosopher, he undertook steps to dispel the false rumors (sinister 
rumor) surrounding his person.? The manuscript copy prepared under his 


14 See Jeauneau, "Le renouveau érigénien,” 446. See Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 4if. 

15 See Jeauneau, "Guillaume de Malmesbury, premier éditeur" 497. 

16 Ibid. 492-94. As Jeauneau observes, this preface is no longer found in the Cambridge 
manuscript, but in the London, British Library, Royal, App. 85, f. 25 — 26. See ibid., 494. See 
also Rodney M. Thomson, "The Reading of William of Malmesbury,” Revue Bénédictine 85 
(1975): 367-68. Also, Dermot Moran, The Philosophy of John Scottus Eriugena: A Study of 
the Idealism in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Eng.: 1989), 65-7. 

17 See Epistola ad Petrum, 512: Propter hanc ergo infamiam, ut credo, teduit eum Franciae, 
uenitque Angliam ad regem Aelfredum. Cuius munificentia illectus et magisterio eius, ut 
ex scriptis eius intellexi, sullimis, Malmesberiae resedit. Vbi post aliquot annos, a pueris 
quos docebat grafiis perfossus, animam exuit tormento graui et acerbo, ut dum iniquitas 
ualida et manus infirma sepe frustraretur et sepe impeteret, amaram mortem obiret. See 
Hugh Farmer, “William of Malmesbury’s Life and Works,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 
13 (1962): 54. : 

18 See Cappuyns, Jean Scot Érigéne: sa vie, son oeuvre, sa pensée, 253-54. 

19 See Epistola ad Petrum, 51 ... simulque, quia multa de libro illo sinister rumor aspersit, 
breui scripto elucidem quae potissimum fidei uideantur aduersari catholicae. Et primum 
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supervision was a kind of "critical edition," complete with an introduction and 
collated, as Édouard Jeauneau made evident, taking into account a number 
of manuscripts illustrating different manuscript transmissions and illustrating 
different stages of the composition of the work: "William of Malmesbury and 
his team of copyists certainly were aware that they were editing a text passed 
by divergent transmissions.””° It is even likely that to make sure that his edi- 
tion was correct, William exchanged manuscripts with some libraries on the 
continent, notably with Cluny?! Jeauneau sums up the work and importance 
of William as follows: 


The legend concerning Eriugena, forged by William on the basis of het- 
erogeneous materials, has nevertheless exercised a durable influence. 
The edition of the Periphyseon prepared by his efforts, in other words, 
the Codex Malmesbiriensis (M) is the first tangible fruit of that legend: 
it is because John the Scot is one of the glories of Malmesbury, that Wil- 
liam undertakes the pains of procuring for himself his works. And cer- 
tainly, William's edition itself has had great importance for the history of 
eriugenianism.?? 


4 Honorius Augustodunensis 


Another witness of the revival of interest in Eriugena's thought in the 12th 
century is the work of Honorius Augustodunensis, a disciple of St. Anselm of 
Canterbury (with whom also William of Malmesbury was in touch).?? That 
we know very little concerning Honorius's life is in part due to himself, as 
he - in Richard Southern’s words — "showed a remarkable talent for egoisti- 
cal camouflage."^ The interpretation of the denomination "Augustodunensis," 


quidem, ut puto, probe faciam, prompte expediam, quia me talium rerum ueritas non 
lateat. 

20 Jeauneau, “Guillaume de Malmesbury, premier éditeur, 501. 

21 See ibid., 503. 

22 See ibid., 520. 

23 +See Farmer, “William of Malmesbury’s Life and Works,’ 44. It was William who collected 
and put in order St. Anselm’s letters as he visited the abbey of Canterbury in 120-1123. 
See Richard W. Southern, Saint Anselm: A Portrait in a Landscape (Cambridge, Eng.: 1990), 
400-01. 

24 Southern, Saint Anselm: A Portrait, 376. See Honorius Augustodunensis, Elucidarium, PL 
172, 110a: Nomen autem meum ideo volui silentio contegi, ne invidia tabescens suis jube- 
ret utile opus contemnendo neglegi; quod tamen lector postuleret ut in caelo conscriba- 
tur nec aliquando de libro viventium deleatur. 
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sometimes understood, mistakenly as it appears, as meaning “of Autun,” itself 
gave rise to much controversy.2° However, we may well suppose that his activ- 
ity concerned a number of places in England (Canterbury, Worcester), Ger- 
many (Regensburg) and Austria (the abbey of Lambach).?° The productions 
of the earliest stage of Honorius's creative life comprise works composed in 
England, possibly in Canterbury, in the time between the mid-nineties of the 
uth century and the year oz. According to Valerie Flint, these include the Elu- 
cidarium, the Sigillum, the Speculum Ecclesiae, the Offendiculum, the Gemma 
animae, and the Imago mundi. These works reveal identifiable marks of the in- 
fluence of St. Anselm's teaching as well as other sources available at that time 
in England.?/ The works produced after his departure from England include 
among others the following: the Inevitabile, the Summa totius, the Sacramen- 
tarium, the De neocosmu, the Eucharistion, the Cognitio vitae, the Summa glo- 
ria, the De animae exilio et patria, the Scala coeli, the De anima et de Deo, the 
Expositio totius Psalterii, the Cantica canticorum, the Clavis physicae and the De 
luminaribus Ecclesiae written about 1130 in which Honorius inserted a list of 
his own compositions.?? 

A number of Honorius's works bear visible traces of the author's reading 
and studying Eriugena's works. A particularly clear case is that of the Clavis 
physicae, which imitates the form of a dialogue between Master (magister) and 
Disciple (discipulus) and whose part one constitutes a kind of summary of the 
Periphyseon, while part two contained the fifth book of the last named work 


25 See Honorius Augustodunensis, De luminaribus Ecclesiae sive de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis 
libelli quatuor, PL 172, 232b: Honorius Augustodunensis Ecclesiae presbyter et scholasti- 
cus, non spernenda opuscula edidit. See Yves Lefèvre, "Honorius Augustodunensis," in 
Dictionaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique: Doctrine et histoire, ed. Marcel Viller, F. 
Cavallera, J. de Guibert, vol. 7 (Paris: 1969), 731f. See Southern, Saint Anselm: A Portrait, 
376, note 9: “I discuss the stages in his early career and give some reasons for thinking that 
he was of Irish origin, and that Augustodunensis, which certainly does not mean Autun, 
may be a cryptic reference to Cashel, the ‘Hill of the Kings.” Valerie Flint, on the other 
hand, believes that Honorius was a native of Augsburg and ought to be identified with 
Henry of Augsburg, the author of a treatise on music. See Valerie IJ. Flint, “Heinricus of 
Augsburg and Honorius Augustodunensis: Are They the Same Person?” in Ideas in the 
Medieval West: Texts and Their Context, vcs 268 (London: 1988), 148, 155-57. 

26 See Valerie LJ. Flint, “The Chronology of the Works of Honorius Augustodunenesis,” Revue 
Bénédictine 82 (1972): 215; Eadem, “The Career of Honorius Augustodunensis: Some Fresh 
Evidence,” Revue Bénédictine 82 (1972): 63f. See Marie-Odile Garrigues, “Qui était Hono- 
rius Augustodunensis?" Angelicum 50 (1973): 24-5. 

27 Flint, “The Chronology of the Works,” 219-27, 241. See Southern, Saint Anselm: A Portrait, 
376-81. 

28 Flint, “The Chronology of the Works,” 227-41; See Honorius Augustodunensis, De lumi- 
naribus, PL 172, 232b-234a. 
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in its entirety2? The editor of the Clavis physicae, Paolo Lucentini, dates its 
composition to the time between 1135 and 1140.9? Stephen Gersh carried out a 
detailed analysis of the content of the Clavis physicae in comparison with its 
source, that is the text of the Periphyseon, and he brought to light the fact that 
throughout his work, the method of Honorius remains constant and consists 
in simplifying complex arguments, removing digressions and repetitions, in- 
troducing uniform vocabulary, and replacing Greek terms by transliterations 
or translations.?! Gersh, in particular, highlights the moment in the text (Clavis 
11) where Honorius, as he faces some positions of St. Anselm and Eriugena 
and finds them difficult to reconcile, shows true philosophical inventiveness.?? 
What holds true of the Clavis, can legitimately be generalized, as Robert D. 
Crouse states: 


Not only in the Clavis physicae, which derives entirely from Eriugena's 
De divisione naturae, and represents a significant stage in the transmis- 
sion of Eriugena's influence, but also throughout the corpus of his works, 
Honorius is strongly dependent upon Eriugena in his fundamental doc- 
trines and his vocabulary.?? 


29 According to Lucentini Honorius summarizes the first four books of the Periphyseon tak- 
ing 36% of the text of Eriugena's book one, 27% of book two, 52% of book three and 38% 
of book four. The fifth book of Periphyseon Honorius transcribes in its entirety, only leav- 
ing out the concluding dedication to Wulfad. This transcription was probably motivated 
by the fact that the fifth book, focused on the problem of the return (reditus), was too 
difficult for Honorius to summarize. See Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 72-3. Idem, "La 
Clavis physicae di Honorius Augustodunensis e la tradizione eriugeniana nel secolo x11,’ 
in Jean Scot Érigene et l'histoire de la philosophie, ed. René Roques (Paris: 1977), 412-13. 
See Édouard Jeauneau, Introduction to Iohannis Scotti seu Eriugenae Periphyseon: Liber 
Quintus, CCCM 165 (Tumhout: 2003), xvii, xxi-xxx. 

30 See Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 70-1, note 197. See idem (ed.), Introduction to 
Clavis physicae by Honorius Augustodunensis, Temi e Testi 21 (Rome: 1974), viii and f. 
Marie-Odile Garrigues proposes the dates 111-1122. See Marie-Odile Garrigues, "Quelques 
recherches sur l’œuvre d'Honorius Augustodunensis," Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 70 
(1973): 403, 421. 

31 See Stephen Gersh, "Honorius Augustodunensis and Eriugena. Remarks on the Method 
and Content of the Clavis physicae,” in ER, 163. See Lucentini, “La Clavis physicae di Hono- 
rius Augustodunensis e la tradizione eriugeniana,' 414. See Marie-Therése d’Alverny, “Le 
cosmos symbolique du xi1e siècle,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 
20 (1953): 34f. 

32  SeeGersh, "Honorius Augustodunensis and Eriugena,” 173. 

33 Robert D. Crouse, "Honorius Augustodunensis: The Arts as via ad patriam, in Arts 
libéraux et philosophie au Moyen Áge: Actes du Quatriéme Congrés International de Piloso- 
phie Médiévale (Montreal: 1969), 534. 
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Already in the early productions of Honorius, for instance, the dialogue Elu- 
cidarium from 1100, the influence of Eriugena’s doctrine is clearly marked and 
themes typical of the Irish philosopher (as e.g. the conception of man as mi- 
crocosm) make appearance.?^ Some English manuscripts of the Elucidarium 
witness that Honorius too explicitly refers to John the Scot, the author of the 
Periphyseon, whom he calls Chrisostomos, just as he does in the Clavis physicae 
and the De luminaribus Ecclesiae.?5 References to Eriugena are also found in 
such works by Honorius as the De animae exsilio et patria, De neocosmo, Cogni- 
tio vitae, Expositio in Cantica canticorum or Quaestiones theologicae.*® 

Honorius's literary activity was special in that he was first of all an encyclo- 
pedist and popular writer, writing for a relatively large circle of readers; this ac- 
counts for his impact. According to Valerie Flint, many of his works were writ- 
ten to respond to the particular needs of the Benedictine order and with the 
purpose of strengthening the position of the latter, weakened by the Gregorian 
reform.?? Regardless of how well-founded this opinion may be, it is a fact that 
Honorius's works were very common in Benedictine monasteries in England, 
Austria and Germany. In Germany, Honorius remained in touch with some 
circles devoted to the reform, as was the circle of Rupert of Deutz.?$ Among 
monasteries that possessed copies of Honorius's works was the nunnery of Ru- 
pertsberg, founded by St. Hildegard of Bingen.3? Robert Crouse summarizes 
very aptly the work of Honorius, highlighting his relationship to some of his 
contemporaries, some of his contacts and the kind of impact his works had: 


34 See Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 61-2. 

35 See Valerie IJ. Flint, "The Elucidarius of Honorius Augustodunensis and Reform in Late 
Eleventh Century England," Revue Bénédictine 85 (1975): 181; Eadem, “The Sources of 
the Elucidarius of Honorius Augustodunensis," Revue Bénédictine 85 (1975): 190-98. See 
d'Alverny, "Le cosmos symbolique," 37. See Honorius Augustodunensis, De Luminaribus 
Ecclesiae, PL 172, 222c: Joannes Scotus vel Chrysostomus, in Scripturis insigniter eruditus, 
scripsit eleganti stylo librum id est de Natura omnium rerum. 

36 See Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 56-70. See Robert D. Crouse, "INTENTIO MOYSI: 
Bede, Augustine, Eriugena and Plato in the Hexaemeron of Honorius Augustodunensis," 
Dionysius 2 (1978): unf. See idem, Honorius Augustodunensis: De neocosmo (PhD diss., Har- 
vard University, 1970), 112, 116, 143-44. 

37 See Valerie LJ. Flint, “The Place and Purpose of the Works of Honorius Augustodunensis," 
Revue Bénédictine 87 (1977): 97-100. 

38 See ibid., 18. See Jeremy Cohen, "Synagoga conversa: Honorius Augustodunensis, the 
Song of Songs, and Christianity's ‘Eschatological Jew,” Speculum 79 (2004): 310-11. See 
Garrigues, "Qui était Honorius Augustodunensis?" 32. 

39 See Christel Meier-Staubach, "Scientia Diviorum Operum: Zu Hildegards von Bingen 
visionar-kiinstlerischer Rezeption Eriugenas,” in ER, gof. 
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He shares a philosophical position in common with the Platonists of 
Chartres, but never in Thierry and Bernard of Chartres or William of 
Conches does one find that perspective expressed in the popular and de- 
votional forms so characteristic of Honorius. In Scriptural exegesis, he 
shows affinities to Rupert of Deutz and Gerhoch of Reichersberg, and is 
sometimes thought to be dependent upon Rupert; but neither Rupert nor 
Gerhoch could share that rationalism, or humanism, which permits Hon- 
orius, following Eriugena, to define ,auctoritas” as ,nihil...aliud...quam per 
rationem probata veritas.” In comparison with the Scriptural glosses and 
sententiae of the School of Laon, the works of Honorius, under the strong 
influence of Eriugena, manifest a more marked affection for allegory, and 
a greater interest in extended theological explication of texts. And while 
Honorius shares with William of St. Thierry and the Victorines enthusi- 
asm for the legacy of the Greek patristic tradition, he shares only in small 
measure their development of that legacy in the direction of a psycho- 
logical mysticism.^? 


5 Versio Dionysii 


History of the reception of Scotus’s Periphyseon is related to the response 
and use accorded to another of his works, namely his Latin translation of the 
Corpus Dionysiacum, often accompanied by his commentary on the Celestial 
Hierarchy (Expositiones in Ierarchiam coelestem). This may be illustrated by 
the fact, brought to light by Dondaine, that the Latin text of the Corpus Dio- 
nysiacum in use at Paris University in the 13th century, used, among others, 
by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, was accompanied by commentar- 
ies thought to be by Maximus the Confessor, yet in fact consisting of excerpts 
from the Periphyseon.^! Thus the reception of the Periphyseon and that of the 
Corpus complete with Scottus's commentary seem to have been parallel and to 


40 Crouse, "INTENTIO MOYSI,’ 156-57. See Garrigue, "Qui était Honorius Augustodunensis?" 
30: “Il est certain par ailleurs qu'Honorius est l'un des représentants du néoplatonisme 
chartrain, que ses rapports de doctrine et d'influence avec Hugues de Saint Victor sont 
fort étroits et tout ceci fait penser à une longue permanence en France.” 

41 See Hyacinthe Francois Dondaine, Le Corpus Dionysien de l'Université de Paris au XIII. 
siécle, (Rome: 1953), 88: "Il n'en est pas moins vrai que la somme de piéces ainsi transcrites 
représente quelque 40 colonnes de Migne: le De divisione naturae occupant en tout 580 
colonnes, c'est donc 1 page sur 15 qui est passée dans le Corpus a pu circuler dans les mi- 
lieux universitaires et monastiques sous le nom de Maxime.’ See Jeauneau, "Le renouveau 
érigénien,” 445. 
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have mutually conditioned one another. The work upon the translation of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius's legacy and later that of Maximus and Gregory of Nyssa, 
gave form to Eriugena's mind as a thinker firmly rooted in Neo-Platonist tradi- 
tion, and this formation bore its fullfledged fruit in his principal production, 
the Periphyseon. 

Eriugena undertook the task of rendering the works of Dionysius the Areop- 
agite into Latin at the behest of Charles the Bald, after his ill-fated involvement 
in the controversy over predestination. The prestige surrounding the writings 
of the Corpus Areopagiticum in the domains of Carolingians was enormous, 
due to the identification of the author with Saint Denis of Paris. As G. Théry 
found out, at least some part of the work of Pseudo-Areopagite was sent by 
pope Paul 1 to Pepin the Short, yet the proper entry of the Corpus Dionysiacum 
into the Latin West only took place in the September of 827, when an embassy 
from the Byzantine Emperor Michael the Stammerer came to Louis the Pious; 
at a meeting at Compiégne a manuscript containing the Areopagite's works 
was handed to the king as a royal gift, so at least according to Hilduin, abbot 
of the Saint-Denis abbey near Paris and the first translator of the Corpus into 
Latin.*? Hilduin produced his version of the works of the Pseudo-Areopagite 
in the years 832-35, he also composed the Passio Sancti -Dionysii (Post beatam 
ac salutiferam), a hagiographical work which collapsed three Dionysiuses into 
one: the disciple of Saint Paul and, probably, the first bishop of Athens, then 
Saint Denis — the martyr and the first bishop of Paris and, finally, the author 
of the Corpus Areopagiticum;** after Hilduin, this identification became com- 
monplace in medieval literature. 


42 See Gabriel Théry, Études dionysiennes, vol. 1, Hilduin, traducteur de Denys, Études de 
philosophie médiévale xvi (Paris: 1932), 1-6. See Edouard Jeauneau, "Denys l'Areopagite 
promoteur du néoplatonisme;,' in "Tendenda vela," 122—23. See Hilduin, Areopagitica sive 
Sancti Dionysii vita, "Prolegomena" Iv, PL 106, 16b-c: Authenticos autem eosdem libros 
Graeca lingua conscriptos, quando oeconomus ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, et caeteri 
missi Michaelis legatione publica ad vestram gloriam compendio functi sunt, in ipsa vi- 
gilia solemnitatis sancti Dionysii pro munere magno suscepimus, quod donum devotioni 
nostrae ac si coelitus allatum, adeo divina est gratia prosecuta, ut in eadem nocte decem 
et novem nominatissimae virtutes in aegrotorum sanatione variarum infirmitatum, ex 
notissimis et vicinitati nostrae personis contiguis, ad laudem et gloriam sui nominis, ora- 
tionibus et meritis excellentissimi sui martyris, Christus Dominus sit operari dignatus. 

43 See Hilduin, Passio Sanctissimi Dionysii, PL 106, 23d-50c. Hilduin's work replaced an ear- 
lier Passio (Post beatam et gloriosam), the second in the series of lives devoted to Saint 
Denis of Paris (the first being the passion Gloriosae), which started identifying two Diony- 
sii: the bishop of Athens and the bishop of Paris. See Jeauneau, "l'abbaye de Saint-Denis 
introductrice de Denys en occident,” in "Tendenda vela," 151-52. 
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So Charles the Bald, who held Saint Denis in particular veneration, ordered 
Eriugena to make known the works of Dionysius and to elucidate them.^^ Ac- 
cording to G. Théry, Eriugena worked with the very same manuscript which 
Hilduin formerly used for his translation (Bibliothéque nationale, Paris, Gr. 
437) and undoubtedly he had recourse to his predecessor's version.*5 His stat- 
ed intention was, as he himself stated in the Prologue, to translate and not to 
interpret the works of Dionysius, hence the method of closely following the 
verbal and syntactic structure of the Greek text, which he adopted. As Paul 
Rorem observes: 


...he translates the Dionysian Greek not only phrase by phrase but also 
usually word for word. Not only here but throughout his translation of 
The Celestial Hierarchy and indeed of the Areopagite's entire corpus, John 
usually manages to preserve the very word order of the original. Such fi- 
delity even to the order of words in the source language is the dominant 
characteristic of Eriugena's translation, for better and worse.^9 


Eriugena's Latin rendition of the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus excited the interest 
of Anastasius the Librarian, who — himself being an expert in translation — 
wondered at that “barbarian, living at the extreme limits of the world" be- 
ing, nevertheless, able to translate so difficult a work as Pseudo-Dionysius's. 
However, he passes a fairly severe judgment on “Scotigena’s” achievement.*? 


44 See Dondaine, Le Corpus Dionysien de l'Université, 27—8. 

45 See Théry, Études dionysiennes, vol. 1, Hilduin, traducteur de Denys, 63—70. See Paul Ro- 
rem, Eriugena's Commentary on the Dionysian Celestial Hierarchy, Studies and Texts 150 
(Toronto: 2005), 21-2. Réka Forrai suggests that Eriugena may have had other manuscript 
copies of Pseudo-Dionysius's works at his disposal. See Réka Forrai, "The Notes of Anasta- 
sius on Eriugena's Translation of the Corpus Dionysiacum,” The Journal of Medieval Latin 
18 (2008): 99-100. 

46 Rorem, "Eriugena's Commentary,’ 52. See Gabriel Théry, "Scot Érigéne traducteur de De- 
nys, Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi, Bulletin du Cange 6 (Paris: 1931), 229f. See Joannis 
Scoti Versio Operum S. Dionysii Areopagitae, PL 122, 1032b-c: Sin vero obscuram minusque 
apertam praedictae interpretationis seriem judicaverit, videat, me interpretem hujus 
operis esse, non expositorem. Ubi valde pertimesco, ne forte culpam infidi interpretis 
incurram. At si aut superflua quaedam superadjecta esse, aut de integritate graecae con- 
structionis quaedam deesse arbitratus fuerit, recurrat ad codicem graecum, unde ego in- 
terpretatus sum; ibi fortassis inveniet, itane est necne. 

47 Anastasii ad Carolum Calvum literae de Joanne Scoto, PL 122, 1027-1028: Mirandum est 
quoque, quomodo vir ille barbarus, qui in finibus mundi positus, quanto ab nominibus 
conversatione, tanto credi potuit alterius linguae dictione longinquus, talia intellectu 
capere, in aliam linguam transferre valuerit: Johannem innuo Scotigenam, virum quem 
auditu comperi per omnia sanctum. (...) Unde factum est, ut tantum virum, qui per se, 
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In order to clarify the passages in Eriugena’s draft that he judged unclear, An- 
astasius annotated the manuscripts with glosses taken from Maximus the 
Confessor and John of Scytopolis and returned the amended manuscript on 
23 March 875 together with his letter.4 This version of Pseudo-Areopagite's 
works, produced by John and rendered complete by Anastasius, became, ac- 
cording to G. Théry, “la Vulgate dionysienne" and it was in constant use over 
the next three centuries.*9 However, Jeauneau tones down this judgment by 
pointing out that although Eriugena may have succeeded in inspiring some 
of his disciples with enthusiasm for Pseudo-Dionysius (that certainly was the 
case with Heiric of Auxerre), yet in the 10th and uth centuries the Pseudo- 
Areopagite had few readers.9? It appears that the Latin rendering provided by 
Eriugena was almost incomprehensible, and the content of the Corpus Dionysi- 
acum too speculative for the reading public of that time; as a result the intellec- 
tuals of that time made no use of Dionysius, and even the legend surrounding 
him with the splendors of martyrdom and sainthood provided no incentive for 
study of his thought. Hilduin's Passio sancti Dionysii?! made his presence felt, 
but exclusively in a mythical perspective, and Dominique Poirel rightly called 
that kind of presence a “mythical dionysianism" (Un dionysisme mythique). 
In the 12th century Guibert of Nogent, Rupert of Deutz and Peter Abelard*? 
may be named representatives of that mythical dionysianism. The last named 
even engaged in a dispute in which he criticized the identification of Dionysius 
of Athens with that of Paris, thereby arousing enmity of his fellow monks at 


quoniam intima et ardua quaeque utriusque philosophiae penetralia rimari proposuit, 
perplexus nostris intellectibus videbatur, inter cujusdam labyrinthi difficilia irretiret, et in 
antris profundioribus invisibiliorem quodammodo collocaret, et quem interpretaturum 
susceperat, adhuc redderet interpretandum. See Réka Forrai, “The Readership of Early 
Medieval Greek-Latin Translations,” in Scrivere e leggere nell'alto Medioevo, Settimane di 
studio della fondazione di Centro Italiano di Studi sull'alto Medioevo 59, vol. 1 (Spoleto: 
2012), 300, 306-07. 

48 See Timothy R. Budde, “The Three Recensions of the Versio Dionysii," The Journal of Me- 
dieval Latin 17 (2007): 253f. See Anastasii ad Carolum Calvum literae, PL 122, 1027-1028: 
Ipsorum autem scholiorum sive paratheseon quaecunque in calce sui signum vivificae 
crucis habent, a beato Maximo confessore et monacho inventa narrantur, cetera vero 
sancti Joannis, Scythopolitani episcopi, esse feruntur. Sane ubi a verbis interpretis scholia 
ipsa dissentire vidi, ut lector, quid de apposita dictione interpres senserit, quid scholion 
insinuet, indifficulter agnoscat, et verba interpretis scholio inserui, et, qualiter scholii 
compositor praetulerit, innui. 

49 Théry, “Scot Erigéne traducteur de Denys,” 274 ; See Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 1-2. 

50 See Jeauneau, "Denys l'Aréopagite promoteur,’127; idem, “L'abbaye de Saint-Denis,” 161. 

51 See Dominique Poirel, Des symboles et des anges: Hugues de Saint-Victor et le réveil diony- 
sien du XII siècle, Bibliotheca Victorina 23 (Turnhout: 2013), 5, 16. 

52 ~~ See ibid., 270f. 
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Saint-Denis;?? also he accorded Dionysius the epithet of a ‘great philosopher’,* 
nevertheless does not appear to have made any use of his writings. 


6 The Victorines 


A very particular role in the process of reception of Pseudo-Areopagite’s writ- 
ings, and through this intermediary, of Eriugena himself, in the first half of the 
12th century fell to the school in the abbey of Saint Victor, and this mainly ow- 
ing to Hugh of Saint Victor. The community set up in 108 by William of Cham- 
peaux in a place outside of Paris city walls, close to a chapel dedicated to Saint 
Victor, a martyr of Marseilles, accepted the rule of canon regulars, combining a 
life of study and contemplation, a life, according to Paul Rorem, “between the 
monastic Bernard and scholastic Abelard”.5> Dominique Poirel describes the 
educational program of that school as follows: 


The fruit of that central position, the educational program of Saint Vic- 
tor is without doubt the most complete of all programs current at that 
time: it associates study of the Ancients, in the manner it was pursued at 
Chartres, with study of the sacra pagina, as it was done at Laon, and with 
spiritual formation in the way of Citeaux (...) the abbey of Saint Victor is 


53 See Edouard Jeauneau, “Pierre Abélard à Saint-Denis,” in "Tendenda vela", 181. Jeauneau 
provides a telling explanation of the importance of Abelard’s controversy with the monks 
of St. Denis: “L'enjeu de la querelle, encore une fois, ce sont les prétentions de l'abbaye 
royale à une fondation apostolique ou quasi-apostolique. Cet enjeu, qui est mince à 
nos yeux, ne l'était sans doute pas pour le Moines de Saint-Denis.” See Abelard, Histo- 
ria calamitatum, ed. Dag Nikolaus Hasse (Berlin: 2002), 58-60: Fortuitu namque mihi 
quadam die legenti occurrit quaedem Bedae sententia, qua in expositione "Actuum 
Apostolorum" asserit Dionisium Ariopagitam Corinthiorum potius quam Atheniensium 
fuisse episcopum. Quod valde eis contrarium videbatur, qui suum Dionisium esse illum 
Ariopagitam iactitant, quem ipsum Atheniensem episcopum gesta eius fuisse profiten- 
tur. (...) Ex quo illi vehementer accensi clamare coeperunt nunc me patenter ostendisse, 
quod semper monasterium illud nostrum infestaverim et quod nunc maxime toti regno 
derogaverim, ei videlicet honorem illum auferens, quo singulariter gloriaretur, cum eo- 
rum patronum Ariopagitam fuisse denegarem. 

54 See Abelard, "Theologia summi boni" 11, 22, in Opera Theologica 3, ed. E.M. Buytaert and 
CJ. Mews, CCCM 13 (Turnhout: 1987), 121-22; Abelard "Theologia christiana" 111, 45, in 
Opera Theologica 2, ed. E.M Buytaert, CCCM 12 (Turnhout: 1969), 213. Jeauneau, “L'abbaye 
de Saint-Denis,” 161. 

55 Paul Rorem, Hugh of Saint Victor (Oxford: 2009), 6. 
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a microcosm, a mirror of its epoch; it reflects all the diverse aspirations 
of the time.56 


These aspirations certainly included studying the Corpus Dionysiacum, which 
had been introduced to the curriculum by Hugh, who had thoroughly studied 
the writings of Dionysius himself and had always regarded their author as a 
great Patristic authority. The study of the Corpus was established and gained 
adherence quite independently of the legend created by Hilduin and the myth 
of Dionysius having been bishop of Athens.5” Hugh himself wrote in his Didas- 
calicon: “Dionysius the Areopagite, ordained bishop of the Corinthians, has left 
many volumes as testimony of his mental ability.’5° 

The most perfect fruit of that Victorine concern with Pseudo-Dionysius was 
Hugh’s commentary to the Celestial Hierarchy (Super Ierarchiam Dionysit), ac- 
cording to Poirel, “the work of Hugh’s whole life” ('oeuvre de toute une vie). 
Poirel thinks it likely that Hugh came to know Pseudo-Areopagite's writings 
while still in Germany, since there were more opportunities to lay one's hands 
on a copy of Pseudo-Dionysius in the Empire than in Paris: "It is in the lands of 
the Empire that Dionysius's writings were the most often read in the uth and 
atthe beginning of the 12th centuries; it was from these lands that come Hum- 
bert of Silva-Candida, Gérard of Csanad, Othloh of Saint Emmeran, Honorius 
Augustodunensis and all the best students of Dionysius the Areopagite."? That 
same author interprets Hugh's passage from his country to the Parisian school 
of Saint Victor as a symbol: “In this sense, Hugh's passage from Hammersleben 
to the Saint-Victor of Paris before the middle of the 1100 appears as a symbol of 
the transfer to Paris of Dionysian studies, hitherto limited to lands of the Em- 
pire; so much so that Othloh made himself champion in the preceding century 
of a transfer of Dionysius's relics from Paris to Saint-Emmeran."69 

Some authors have been puzzled by the fact that Hugh's Dionysius com- 
mentary stands apart from his other writings, in which Dionysius only rare- 
ly appears and whose language and conceptual apparatus seem to lack a 


56 Dominique Poirel, “Symbolice et anagogice: L'école de Saint-Victor et la naissance du style 
gotique,” in L'abbé Suger, le manifeste gothique de Saint-Denis et la pensée victorine, Ren- 
contres Médiévales Européennes 1 (Turnhout: 2001), 168. 

57 See Poirel, Des symboles et des anges, 20, 86, 159-60. 

58 Hugh of St. Victor, Didascalicon 1v, 14, trans. Jerome Taylor (New York: 1961), 116. See Hugo 
von Sankt Viktor, Didascalicon de studio legendi 1v, 14, ed. Thilo Offergeld, Fontes Chris- 
tiani 27 (Freiburg: 1997), 306: Dionysius Areopagita, episcopus ordinatus Corinthiorum, 
multa ingenii sui volumina reliquit. 

59 Poirel, Des symboles et des anges, 87. 

60 Ibid., 88. 
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discernible influence of Pseudo-Areopagite, sometimes even taking a doctri- 
nal stance opposed to that of the author of the Corpus.9! Dominique Poirel, 
the editor of Hugh's commentary, offers an explanation and points out that 
the writings of Dionysius, according to Poirel commented upon by Hugh be- 
tween 1120 and 1140, served as a base and inspiration for his writing activity. 
However, Hugh transformed these inspirations and attempted to make Diony- 
sius's doctrine more comprehensible to his contemporaries, focusing on the 
"substance, rather than reproducing the letter.’ This is not to say that Hugh 
lacked criticism, whether with regard to Eriugena's rendering of Dionysius's 
text or with respect to John's doctrinal position concerning the Eucharist. For 
him John the Scot was still an author of perilous audacity in his teachings, a 
man quoted by Berengarius in support of his own errors.9? Despite his caution, 
Hugh cites John the Scot as a significant authority in theology, the supreme sci- 
ence among the disciplines of theoretical philosophy, and his reason for this 
high appreciation was John's elaboration of the doctrine of the ten categories 
with respect to God.64 

In the first book of his commentary to the Celestial Hierarchy, Hugh ex- 
pounds the Dionysian conception of the hierarchy and refers to the Areopagite 
as a “philosopher made Christian theologian,” who described the hierarchy, 
that is the order of God's design in His ruling over all things.® The supreme hi- 
erarchy is that of God's power (superexcellens hierarchia); the next hierarchy is 
of angelic beings, while the third and last is human. The purpose of the whole 
hierarchical order is transmission of light, starting with the "beginning" the 


61 See Rorem, Hugh of Saint-Victor, 168—72. 

62 See Poirel, Des symboles et des anges, 145-47. 

63 See Jean Chatillon, “Hugues de Saint-Victor critique de Jean Scot,’ in Roques, Jean Scot 
et l'histoire, 417-24. See Rorem, Eriugena's Commentary, 62—3. See Exp. 1, 3, 16-7: Intuere 
quam pulchre, quam expresse asserit uisibilem hanc eucharistiam, quam quotidie sacer- 
dotes Ecclesie in altari conficiunt ex sensibili materia panis et uini, quamque confectam 
et sanctificatam corporaliter accipiunt, typicam esse similitudinem spiritualis participa- 
tionis Iesu, quem fideliter solo intellectu gustamus, hoc est intelligimus. 

64 See Hugo von Sankt Viktor, Didascalicon 11, 2, 216-18: Theologus apud Graecos Linus fuit, 
apud Latinos, Varro, et nostri temporis, Ioannes Scotus de decem categoriis in Deum. 

65 See Hugonis de S. Victore, Expositio in Hierarchiam Coelestem S. Dionysii Areopagite se- 
cundum interpretationem Joannis Scoti 1, 11, PL 175, 927c: Dionysius Areopagites ex phi- 
losopho Christianus effectus theologus, et hierarchiarum descriptor, divinae dispositionis 
ordinem in rerum omnium gubernatione demonstrat ; quomodo rationalem creaturam 
participem fecit Deus potestatis suae, constituens magistratus, et potestates, et principa- 
tus sacros in coelo in angelis, et in terra hominibus, ut domineretur creaturae ejus. See 
David Luscombe, "The Commentary of Hugh of Saint-Victor on the Celestial Hierarchy," 
in Die Dionysius-Rezeption im Mittelalter, ed. Tzotcho Boiadjiev, Georgi Kapriev, and An- 
dres Speer, Rencontres de philosophie Médiévale 9 (Turnhout: 2000), 165. 
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fountainhead of all light, that is the Supreme Good. This beginning, one in it- 
self, is miraculously multiplied and distributed so as to infuse all things that are 
worthy of it. Thus, the created reality is a hierarchy of lights flowing out of God 
and posited as divine speculamina in which is reflected that which is invisible 
in itself. In this way because of that which is visible, a way is open to that which 
is invisible; creation may demonstrate in itself the Creator; as indeed it has 
been produced to make its Maker declared and demonstrated in creation.® In 
this way “theophanies’, or divinae apparitiones are called into being, which are 
the intermediaries revealing to human minds the inaccessible, hidden God.” 

The purpose of this revelation is to lead man back to his source and thus to 
effect the return (reditus) to God through cognition and contemplation of God, 
who is inaccessible in himself. The human mind begins with sensible signs and 
is then led — through anagogy (per anagogen) — to pure contemplation which 
effects in it the restoration of the divine image.®* Thus, by commenting on the 
Areopagite, Hugh delineated an itinerary of the human mind to God based 
upon negative theology and following the path of ignorance and dissimilitude; 
this itinerary of return of man to God parallels that of the Periphyseon.5? 

In the first half of the 12th century Hugh of Saint Victor was a principal propa- 
gator of what Poirel called “Dionysian chant" (chant dionysien), that is linguistic 
usage incorporating some characteristic traits of the language, style and concep- 
tual apparatus of the Areopagite. Poirel identifies a number of distinctive fea- 
tures of that “chant”, such as using words directly taken from the Greek language, 
e. g. theophania, hierarchia, thearchia, helicoides, apophatike/kataphatike, and 


66 See Hugonis de S. Victore, Expositio in Hierarchiam Coelestem 1, V, 932a-934a. 

67 See Hugonis de S. Victore, Expositio in Hierarchiam Coelestem 954b-d: Quae quidem signa 
quantum ad nos, et ea quae apud nos sunt visibilia, invisibilia omnio existimantur; quan- 
tum vero ad illam multum invisibilem, et inaccessibilem lucem, et incomprehensibilem 
Deitatis, quasi foris sunt et procedunt abintus in demonstrationem. Propter quod et ipsa 
signa, quae superveniunt mentibus, sive animis divinitus illuminatis, theophaniae, id 
est divinae apparitiones vocantur; quia in eis ad manifestationem venientibus id, quod 
omnino occultum Dei est demonstratur. 

68 See Hugonis de S. Victore, Expositio in Hierarchiam Coelestem 941c-d: Anagoge autem 
ascensio, sive elevatio mentis est ad superna contemplanda. Notat autem hic duplicem 
modum revelationis divinae, quae theologorum et prophetarum mentibus infusa est per 
visiones et demonstrationes, quas Graeci theophanias appellant, id est divinas appari- 
tiones. Quoniam aliquando per signa sensibilibus similia invisibilia demonstrata sunt, 
aliquando per solam anagogen, id est mentis ascensum, in superna pure contemplata. 
See Boyd Taylor Coolman, The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor: An Interpretation (New York: 
2010), 14: "Throughout, Hugh's corpus reveals the importance of reformation. In his Com- 
mentary on Celestial Hierarchy of Dionysius, for example, he incorporates this theme into 
the Dionysian light aesthetic." 

69 See Hugonis de S. Victore, Expositio in Hierarchiam Coelestem 969d, 101c, 1054b; 967a- 
975d. See Luscombe, "The Commentary of Hugh of Saint-Victor,” 166-67. 
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forming neologisms with such prefixes as hyper-/super (e. g. superessentialiter, 
superprincipalis), ante- (e. g. anteperfectus), bene-, prae- (e. g. praevisa), in-, con- 
(e. g. connaturaliter). Eriugena had made his own contribution to the “Diony- 
sian chant" by introducing adjectives formed on the basis of the past participle 
ofa verb, such as bonifactivus, manifestatorius/manifestativus, or use of unusual 
superlatives, as for instance causalissimus, deificentissimus, or introducing 
neologisms consisting of two nominal roots: deiimitatio, humaniformis."? 

As already noted, this kind of language was very difficult to comprehend 
and, as a result, the rediscovery of the Dionysian Neoplatonism in the 12th cen- 
tury called for a fundamental *re-working" of both the Versio Dionysii and the 
work of Eriugena himself, the task accomplished by Honorius Augustodunen- 
sis and by Hugh of Saint Victor. 

Dionysian and Eriugenian themes and motifs were at work within the 
school of Saint-Victor and are ascertainable in the work of Adam, Gauthier 
and Richard of Saint Victor"! as well as Gerhoh of Reichersberg.7? 


7 The Abbey of Saint Denis 


The abbey of Saint-Denis, because of its patron saint, may have been particu- 
larly open to the reception of legacy of the Areopagite. From 1122 to his death 
in 1151 the abbey was directed by the abbot Suger. Werner Beierwaltes sees in 
Suger's ideas and his activity marks of an influence of the thought of Pseudo- 
Dionysius and Eriugena. The reconstruction of the abbey church under Sug- 
er's supervision and his own account of this enterprise in his De administra- 
tione and De consecratione provide an excellent example of the impact that 
philosophico-theological theories may have upon architecture. Suger's views 
contained in the above-named writings are thought to have had fundamental 
importance for the formation of Gothic architecture.7? In his Introduction to 
abbot Suger's writings Erwin Panofsky asks: 


70 Poirel, Des symboles et des anges, 245-47. See Exp. 1, 3, 12: Propter quod et sanctissimam 
nostram ierarchiam sacrorum positio celestium ierarchiarum supermundana imitatione 
dignam iudicans, et dictas immateriales ierarchias materialibus figuris et formabilibus 
compositionibus varificans tradit; also Exp. 1v, 1, 68: Omnia igitur que sunt participant 
providentiam ex superessentiali et causalissima divinitate manentem. 

71 See Gualteri a Sancto Victore Sermones 111, 6; v1, 4 and 9; XVI, 4; ed. Jean Chatillon, cccm 
30 (Turnhout: 1975), 32, 52, 55, 140. 

72 See Poirel, Des symboles et des anges, 255. 

73 | See Werner Beierwaltes, “Negati Affirmatio or the World as Metaphor: A Foundation 
for Medieval Aesthetics from the Writings of John Scottus Eriugena,” Dionysius 1 (1977): 
127-29. 
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Did Suger realize that his concentration of artists ‘from all parts of the 
kingdom’ inaugurated that great selective synthesis of all French re- 
gional styles in the hitherto relatively barren Isle-de-France which we 
call Gothic? Did he suspect that the rose in his west facade — (...) — was 
one of the great innovations in architectural history (...)? Did he know, 
or sense, that his unreflecting enthusiasm for the Pseudo-Areopagite's 
and John the Scot's light metaphysics placed him in the van of an intel- 
lectual movement that was to result in the proto-scientific theories of 
Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon on one hand, and in a Christian Pla- 
tonism ranging from William of Auverne, Henry of Ghent and Ulrich of 
Strassburg to Marsilio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola, on the other? (...) 
Certain it is, however, that Suger was acutely consious of the stylistic dif- 
ference that existed between his own, ‘modern’ structures (opus novum 
or even modernum) and the Carolingian basilica (opus antiquum)."* 


Poirel, without denying the impact of Pseudo-Dionysius on Suger, draws at- 
tention to the possible influence of Hugh and the spirituality of the Victorines 
on the design of the new chancel of Saint-Denis, because concern with liturgy 
formed an important part of the Victorine piety.” 


8 School of Chartres 


The presence of the thought of Pseudo-Dionysius and that of Eriugena in the 
intellectual milieu of the cathedral school of Chartres has been subject to 
debate. In the words of Paolo Lucentini "Much more] rich and complex is the 
Eriugenian presence in the school of Chartres, where the metaphysics of the De 
divisione, hovering between the Platonism of Augustine and the Neoplatonist 
Universe of the corpus areopagiticum meets other texts of the Platonic tradi- 
tion (...) as well as a singular revival of Hermetic themes.""6 


74 Erwin Panofsky, Introduction to On the Abbey Church of St.-Denis and Its Art Treasures, by 
Abbot Suger, ed. Gerda Panofsky-Soergel, 2nd ed. (Princeton: 1979), 36-7. See Jeauneau, 
"Denys l'Aréopagite promoteur," 16. 

75 See Poirel, “Symbolice et anagogice,’ 169f. 

76 Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 49-50. Here I leave open the question whether we 
can legitimately speak about the school of Chartres or rather regard the very notion as 
a “romantic misconception.” See Richard Southern, “Chartrian Humanism: A Romantic 
Misconception,” in Humanism and the Unification of Europe (Oxford: 1995), 59-60; Wil- 
lemien Otten, From Paradise to Paradigm: A Study of Twelfth-Century Humanism, Brill's 
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Alexander Clerval, one of the founders of the “legend of the school of Char- 
tres” believed that the Platonism of Chartres, dominant in the school to the 
end of the 12th century, had been prepared by some philosophical lucubra- 
tions, related to John the Scot's influence." In the days of Fulbert, he and his 
most distinguished disciples were inclined towards idealist conceptions and 
sublime intuitions as a result of reading Dionysius the Areopagite, Scottus Eri- 
ugena, Saint Augustine and other Fathers enamored of Plato. To substantiate 
this opinion Clerval quotes excerpts from Fulbert's letter to Abbo, the abbot 
of Fleury, where time and again expressions typical of Eriugena's language ap- 
pear. He addresses Abbo with the phrase magne philosophe, then he mentions 
“philosophical essences" (in the text in the ablative: phylosophicis essentiis); 
some of these essences exist, some of them do not; yet all of them have some- 
thing everlasting about themselves and for that reason are dear to wise men. 
Fulbert concludes with a wish for Abbo to “participate in God's essence" which 
he names with a neologism borrowed from the Versio Dionysii, namely superes- 
sentia Dei.”® 

However, Édouard Jeauneau observes that linguistic mannerisms like these 
quoted above are not sufficient arguments to convince one that Eriugena's 
works were in fact known and studied in Chartres."? Jeauneau is skeptical 


Studies in Intellectual History 127 (Leiden: 2004), 32-8; Edouard Jeauneau, “Les maitres 
chartrains,’, in Monde médiéval et société chartraine: Actes du colloque international or- 
ganisé par la ville et le diocése de Chartres à l'occasion du 8e centenaire de la Cathédrale de 
Chartres, 8-10 septembre 1994, ed. Jean-Robert Armogathe (Paris: 1997), 97-11. See Jacques 
Verger, “Le cadre institutionnel de l'école de Chartres jusqu'à Jean de Salisbury,” in Aris- 
tote, l'école de Chartres et la cathédrale: Actes du Colloque Européen, ed. Roger Faloci (Char- 
tres: 1997), 19-32. 

77 See Alexandre Clerval, Les Écoles de Chartres au Moyen Age: Du Vau xvie siècle (1895, repr. 
Frankfurt, 1965), 27. 

78 See ibid., 118-19. See David Luscombe, "L'Aréopagitisme et Chartres" in Armogathe, 
Monde médiéval, 13-14. See Fulbert, Epistola 1, in : Frederick Behrends, The Letters and Po- 
ems of Fulbert of Chartres (Oxford: 1976), 2: Nam cum illa que dicuntur esse victor animo 
teneas, cum illa quae non esse forsitan uilipendas, quid ego conferre possim, quod tu aut 
non habeas, aut non habere contemnas? Sed quoniam phylosophicis essentiis magnum 
quiddam superest atque ex his quae non esse dicuntur quaedam perpetua fiunt ideoque 
sapientibus aliquando grata sunt, recipe quaeso quod ab utroque tibi lectum offero. De- 
nique ut participando superessentiam deitatis deus fias, sic te resaluto, ac perennem 
fidelitatis habitum amicitiae tuae rependo, hac scilicet differentia tuam benivolentiam 
meamque distinguens, ut ille pro maiestate persone gratia vocatur ut domini, ista fideli- 
tas ut alumni. 

79 See Clerval, Les Écoles de Chartres, 245. See Jeauneau, Le renouveau érigénien, 454, 458. 
Nevertheless Berengarius, one of Fulbert's disciples was familiar with John the Scot's 
name, even though he misattributed some works to him. 
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about the alleged Eriugenism of the masters of Chartres. Jeauneau writes: “On 
the doctrinal plan, there was an inclination to discern Eriugenism wherever 
there was a suspicion of pantheism: you are a pantheist, so you must have read 
John the Scot! It was on the strength of this enthymeme that the reputation of 
Eriugenism within the school of Chartres was based."90 

In fact there is no incontrovertible evidence for the presence and impact 
of Eriugena's ideas upon the work of such masters associated with the circle 
of Chartres as Bernard of Chartres or Willliam of Conches.*! Nevertheless in 
these masters we find "courage and intellectual curiosity" which found expres- 
sion in exploration of new areas of knowledge, including deepened study of 
liberal arts. Thierry's Liber heptateuchon is an impressive witness to the new 
scientific interests, ?? supported by study of the work of Martianus Capella, by 
the interpretation of Plato's Timaeus and a hermeneutics looking to the Bi- 
ble for scientific explanation of the world (secundum physicam, ad litteram). 
Thierry's breadth of interests and method of interpreting authoritative texts 
brought him close to Eriugena's spirit, although the present state of research 
only allows an affirmation of certain analogies?? rather than true influence. 
Nevertheless, Peter Dronke believes there are evident textual references to 
Eriugena in Thierry's work: „At the opening of the Tractatus, in a passage 
that, I would suggest, is closely modelled on one in Eriugena's Periphyseon, 
Thierry promises to expound the account of creation in Genesis 'in accor- 


dance with physics and literally". In a footnote Dronke juxtaposes the relevant 


fragments from Periphyseon 693 B-C and Thierry's Tractatus de sex dierum 
operibus (1).84 

Max Lejbowicz also believes that he has discovered references to Eriugena in 
Thierry's Tractatus, suggesting that the passage on supercelestial waters in the 
Tractatus points to a direct reading of the relevant paragraphs in the Periphy- 
seon rather than of Honorius's paraphrase.95 Yet this, too, is merely a surmise, 
as is also the case with possible dependence on Eriugena of paragraphs 18 - 21 
of Thierry's Tractatus, whose subject matter is creation of heaven and earth 


80 Ibid., 458. 

81 See Luscombe, “L’Aréopagitisme et Chartres,” 121. 

82 See Jeauneau, “Les maîtres chartrains,’ 109-10. See idem, “Le Prologus in Eptatheucon de 
Thierry de Chartres,” in "Lectio philosophorum :" Recherches sur l'École de Chartres (Am- 
sterdam: 1973), 87-91. 

83 See Otten, From Paradise to Paradigm, 65f. 

84 Peter Dronke (ed.), "Thierry of Chartres," in A History of Twelfth-Century Western Philoso- 
phy (Cambridge, Eng.: 1988), 376 ; see there, footnote 64. 

85  SeeMaxLejbowicz, "Thierry de Chartres entre Expositio et Tractatus, in Aristote, l'école de 
Chartres et la cathédrale, ed. Monique Cazeaux (Chartres: 1997), 86-7. 
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and the properties of their constitutive elements. An influence that clearly ap- 
pears here is that of Gregory of Nyssa’s De hominis opificio, that had been trans- 
lated into Latin by Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century and then by Eriugena. 
However, Lejbowicz goes on to affirm: “It does not seem possible to go further 
and prove with certainty that Thierry of Chartres, like one of his contempo- 
raries, William of Saint Thierry, had in fact read the Eriugenian translation of 
Gregory and was inspired by it writing his Tractatus."96 


9 Traces of Negative Theology in the Masters of Chartres 


Nikolaus Háring in his edition of Thierry's commentaries to the theological 
opuscula of Boethius identified three contexts where Thierry directly refers 
to works of the Areopagite.?" David Luscombe enriched this list with several 
other passages. He points to the fact that Thierry distinguishes two kinds of 
theological discourse: positive and negative, clearly following the interpreta- 
tion of Eriugena who applied the description Nihil per excellentiam to God.88 
Thierry, too, accepts non-being as the most suitable predicate relative to God; 
he thinks it is a denomination more fitting than all others for the One, who is 
the source of all beings, of whom no essence is predicable, and to whom no 
features can be attributed: 


That God is not a being is openly stated by Dionysius in his Hierarchy 
where he says that God rather approaches nothing than something. He 
approaches nothing that is he approaches no being, for He is not a being, 
but Entity or Essence of all things, from which beings flow and have their 
being. From this itis clear that there is neither predication nor subjection 
in the Divine Essence. Ignoring which, some amateur-theologians err by 
affirming that divinity is predicated and a subject of predication, when 
they call it a form through which God receives being God.9? 


86 Idem, "Cosmogenése, traditions culturelles et innovation (sur les sections 18-21 du Trac- 
tatus de sex dierum operibus de Thierry de Chartres)," in Language, science, philosophie au 
Xie siècle: Actes de la table ronde internationale, ed. Joel Biard (Paris: 1999), 48. 

87 See Nikolaus M. Haring (ed.), Commentaries on Boethius by Thierry of Chartres and His 
School, Studies and Texts 20 (Toronto: 1971), 36—7, 195-96, 411, 445. See Jeauneau, “Denys 
l'Aréopagite promoteur," 15. 

88 See Luscombe, "L'Aréopagitisme et Chartres,118-20. 

89 Thierry of Chartres, "Lectiones in Boethii librum de Trinitate" 1v, 28, in Haring (ed.), Com- 
mentaries on Boethius by Thierry of Chartres, 195-96: Quod autem deus non sit ens aperte 
dicit Dionisius in Ierarchia dicens quod deus potius accedit ad nichil quam ad aliquid. Ad 
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In the same spirit Clarembald of Arras, a disciple of Thierry’s, invokes nega- 
tive theology and cites Dionysius to explain Boethius’s formulations from the 
De hebdomadibus.9? David Luscombe found analogous formulations in the 
theological discussion in Gilbert de la Porrée; Van Elswijk believes, as Luscombe 
shows, that these formulas too, refer to Pseudo-Dionysius. Indeed, Gilbert af- 
firms that God is essentia, but He is not anything (aliquid), since He is no cre- 
ated subsistence, nor any qualification thereof, such as quality or quantity. In 
the last analysis Gilbert asserts God's indefinability and incomprehensibility.?! 

Dionysian and Eriugenian inspirations were at work in the formation of Gil- 
bert's teaching. Themes and motifs characteristic of either of the two thinkers 
clearly appear in the work of his disciples belonging to the Porretan School, 
showing a case in point is the dialogue between Everard, a Cistercian monk, 
and a Greek named Ratius on the subject of Gilbert's teaching. The author of 
that dialogue, an ardent — according to Háring's description — supporter of 
Gilbert's doctrine, attempted a defense of the Bishop of Poitiers against the 
attacks launched by St. Bernard of Clairvaux; to that purpose he introduces 
in his dialogue a Cistercian monk who receives instruction in the doctrine of 
Gilbert.?? This dialogue contains passages that clearly testify to some knowl- 
edge of Eriugena's writings, as, for instance, the passage affirming incompre- 
hensibility of God stating that it is truer to negate God's existence (Deum esse) 
than to affirm it; besides, God is ineffable and incomprehensible, as He cannot 


nichil i.e. and nullum ens accedit quia non est ens sed est entitas vel essentia omnium 
rerum a quo entia fluunt et habent esse. Et ex hoc manifestum est quod nulla predicatio 
nullaque subiectio est divine essentie. Quod ignorantes quidam imperiti errant dicentes 
divinitatem predicari et subici appellantes eam formam qua deus habet esse deus. 

go See Clarembald of Arras, Expositio super librum Boetii De Hebdomadibus, in Life and 
Works of Clarembald of Arras: A Twelfth Century Master of the School of Chartres, ed. Niko- 
laus M. Haring, Studies and Texts 10 (Toronto: 1965), 200-01: Ipsa ESSENDI FORMA NON- 
DUM EST ens, hoc est entitate participans. Neque est subsistens quoniam nullius aliquod 
subiectum est sed adeo simplex ut magis videatur, ut beatus DIONISIUS in Ierarchia com- 
memorat, ad nichil accedere quam ad aliquid. 

91 See Luscombe, “LAréopagitisme et Chartres,” 118. See Gilbert of Poitiers, Expositio in Boe- 
cii librum contra Euticen et Nestorium 1, 24, in The Commentaries on Boethius by Gilbert of 
Poitiers, ed. Nikolaus M. Hàring, Studies and Texts 13 (Toronto: 1966), 247: Deus enim est 
essentia: non est aliquid. Nec esse aliquid fingitur creata subsistentia. Ac per hoc nichil 
eorum, que subsistentias comitantur, in illo esse potest. Itaque etsi magnus est, non ta- 
men hoc est quantitate: etsi durat, non tamen tempore. See there also 1, 100, 263: Non est 
ergo Deus aliquid vel speciali vel specifica subsistentia. Ideoque etsi Dei ab homine altera 
dicitur esse natura, nullo modo tamen intelligenda est generis forma et — que ipsi generi 
in constitutione speciei iuncta sit — specifica differentia. 

92 See Nikolaus M. Haring, “A Latin Dialogue on the Doctrine of Gilbert of Poitiers,” Mediae- 
val Studies 15 (1953): 243-44. 
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be circumscribed by any form, under which we may try to comprehend Him.?? 
Also Scotus's homily Vox spiritualis was studied in the Porretan School, as Éd- 
ouard Jeauneau has shown, although the authorship of Eriugena was ignored.% 


10 John of Salisbury 


One man associated with the Chartrian milieu took special interest in the 
writings of Pseudo-Dionysius: John of Salisbury, later bishop of Chartres, a 
disciple of Thierry, William of Conches, Gilbert of Poitiers and Peter Abelard. 
An indefatigable student of inherited ancient wisdom, in his attempt to find 
more sources of knowledge of the recte philosophantes, of those “giants” on 
whose shoulders stood his contemporaries, he turned to John Sarrazin with the 
request to prepare a new Latin version of the Areopagite’s works.9° John Sar- 
razin, about 1167, thoroughly revised Eriugena’s translation using a copy anno- 
tated by Anastasius the Librarian.?9 John Sarrazin himself described his work 
as simplifying complex Latin renderings of Greek terms and in following “the 
sense rather than the wording" of the Greek original?" The achievement of 
John was described by Théry as ‘latinizing’ the Carolingian version, including 


93 See ibid., 262: Igitur cum Deus proprie sit ineffabilis, verius Deus etiam Deus esse nega- 
tur quam affirmetur, si nominis proprietas attendatur. Ergo et jure deitas esse negabitur. 
Item, cum solus Deus sit vere simplex, propter omnimodam simplicitatem suam ei nihil 
inesse potes. Igitur cum nulla proprietas vel forma sit in Deo, non potest ab aliqua forma 
aliquod nomen sibi imponi proprie. Nam quia forma in eo non est, intellectu pleno capi 
non potest quia, quidquid intelligitur, forma mediante intellectu concipitur. Unde dicitur 
Deus incomprehensibilis, ideoque menti invisibilis. 

94  SeeJeauneau, “Le Commentaire de Guillaume de Lucques sur les Noms divins, in “Ten- 
denda vela", 188-89. 

95 See Joannis Saresberiensis, Epistola 169, PL 199, 162b: Expecto a gratia vestra residuum 
hierarchiae transferri, ut vestro beneficio, vobis ad aeternam gloriam, Francis suis beatus 
Dionysius plenius innotescat. Utinam (...) coelestis oraculi verba et verae philosophiae 
sententias excipiam ab ore vestro. See Édouard Jeauneau, "Jean de Salisbury et les phi- 
losophes," in “Tendenda vela", 310, 321-22. See Luscombe, "L'Aréopagitisme et Chartres,” 
116-17. 

96 See G. Théry, "Documents concernant Jean Sarrazin reviseur de la traduction érigénienne 
du Corpus Dionysiacum,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 18 (1951): 
58-9. See Luscombe, "L'Aréopagitisme et Chartres," 116-17. 

97 See Joannis Sarraceni Epistola 230, PL 199, 260a: Eundem autem modum transferendi in 
hac hierarchia quem in coelesti observavi, hoc excepto quod Latinas dictiones multas 
pro una Graeca positas non ubique conjunxi, et alicubi sensum potius quam verba sum 
secutus. 
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removal of clumsy linguistic calques of Greek phrases as well as formulations 
that could be given a pantheistic interpretation.% 

John of Salisbury must have been one of the first students of Sarrazin’s 
version and this study, it seems, left a lasting impression. Edouard Jeauneau 
believes that John’s Metalogicon contains not only identifiable Dionysian 
themes, but also distant echoes of Eriugena’s discussions. Some formulations, 
openly referring to St. Augustine, bear an unmistakable trace of having been 
‘reworked’ in the spirit of negative theology. For example, there are cases in 
which ignorance is the truest wisdom, or that the valuable knowledge of God 
is that which states what God is not. No doubt the model of this ‘difficult’ syn- 
thesis of Augustine and negative approach to God must have been provided by 
Eriugena.?9 


n Eriugena in Citeaux 


John Sarrazin probably ignored Hugh of Saint-Victor's commentary on the Ce- 
lestial Hierarchy, yet it is precisely this commentary which appears to have con- 
tributed to the revival of interest in the work of the Areopagite in the second 
half of the 12th century.!?? The treatises of the Corpus Dionysicum circulated in 
the Cistercian milieu as a result of the dissemination of Scotus's Versio Dionysii 
and Hugh's commentary.!?! Cistercians and the canons regular of Saint Victor 
kept in close touch, as evidenced by the correspondence between St. Bernard 
and Hugh of Saint Victor from 1126 related to theological questions, includ- 
ing angelology.?? Despite his friendly relationship with Hugh, Bernard does 


98 See ibid., 62f., 79-81. The efficacy of Sarrazin’s method can be seen on the example of the 
Greek preposition eis- which is rendered by Eriugena as in, while Sarrazin used for that 
purpose ad. The sample result of this method Théry shows quoting a phrase from the 
Divine names (1152): in both versions: Eriugena: In deiformem monadem congregamur 
et Deum imitantem unitatem; Sarracen: Ad deiformem monadem congregamur et Dei 
imitativam unitionem. See Théry, "Documents concernant Jean Sarrazin,” 81. 

99  SeeJeauneau, “Jean de Salisbury et la lecture de philosophes," 323-24. See Ioannis Sares- 
beriensis, Metalogicon 1v, ed. J. B. Hall, cccm 98 (Turnhout: 1991), 40, 181: Ut autem ait 
Augustinus in libro de ordine, Deus melius nesciendo scitur (...). Ignorantia Dei, eius 
uerissima sapientia est. Et item. Non est parua scientia de Deo scire quid non sit Deus, 
quia quid sit omnino sciri non potest. 

100 See Théry, "Documents concernant Jean Sarrazin,” 50-1. See Poirel, Des symboles et des 
anges, 59—61, 278-79. 

101 See Poirel, Appendice: Réception du Pseudo-Denys avant le X111e siècle, 292. 

102 See Poirel, Des symboles et des anges, 62—6. See Bernard de Clairvaux, Lettres 77, 18-22, ed. 
Jacques Leclerqc and Henri Rochais, bk. 2, SC 458 (Paris, 2001), 357-67. 
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not appear to have been sensitive to the charms of ‘chant dionysien’.!©? Things 
looked altogether different with other prominent Cistercians, especially with 
the advent of the “second generation" of monks of Citeaux.!?^ Already William 
of Saint-Thierry, who delighted — to use Marie-Dominique Chenu expression — 
in the ‘oriental light’ (orientale lumen), encouraged his fellow monks to read 
the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius. It was in William's works that the term 
“theophany,” later adopted by other representatives of Citeaux, such as 
Aelred of Rievaulx, Gilbert of Hoylande, Isaac of Stella, Everard of Ypres and 
Garnier of Rochefort, first appeared. According to Chenu, Garnier of Rochefort 
expounded ex professo Eriugena's theology at the general chapter of Cister- 
cians.!°6 Garnier, citing “certain John by name of Scotus" offers a definition of 
theophany as God's appearance, and proceeds to affirm that servants of God 
acting in God's spirit, aflame with divine love, like angels, ought to make God 
apparent.!?? Constantly citing John's name, Garnier provides a division of all 
theophanies in heaven into epiphany, hypophany and hyperphany.198 


103 See Poirel, Des symboles et des anges, 256. Gilson claims that Bernard's concept of exces- 
sus was formed under the influence of Maximus the Confessor. See Etienne Gilson, La 
théologie mystique de Saint Bernard (Paris: 1947), 38-42. 

104 See Ruben Peretó Rivas (ed.), Antropologia cisterciense del siglo x11, Collección de pensa- 
miento medieval y renacentista 102 (Pamplona: 2008), 20-1. 

105 See Guillelmi Abbatis S. Theoderici, De natura et dignitate amoris 1v, PL 184, 386b-c: ... 
novi hominis interior facies de die in diem renovari, et usque ad speculanda Dei bona 
revelari: jam frequentes et improvisae theophaniae, et sanctorum splendores animam 
continuo laborantem desiderio incipiunt refocillare et illustrare. See Guillaume de Saint- 
Thierry, Exposé sur le Cantique des Cantiques 11, 153, ed. J.-M. Déchanet, M. Dumontier 
(SC) 82 (Paris: 1962), 324—26: Sic ergo Sponsus apud Sponsam similis habetur capreae 
hinnuloque cervorum cum de hujusmodi quibusdam "theoriis" sive "theophaniis" esuri- 
entem pascit, reficit afflictam. See Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, Epistola ad fratres de Monte 
Dei 11, 268, ed. Jean Déchanet (SC), 223 (Paris: 1975), 358. 

106 See Marie-Dominique Chenu, “Erigéne à Citeaux: Expérience intérieure et spiritualité 
objective,’ in La philosophie et ses problémes: Recueil détudes de doctrine et d'histoire, ed. 
Régis Jolivet (Lyon: 1960), 100—01; Poirel, Des symboles et des anges, 256. 

107 See Chenu, *Erigéne à Citeaux,” 101-04. See Garnerii Claraevallis Abbatis, Sermo 35, PL 
205, 794a-b: Non ergo solum angelos suos facit spiritus et ministros suos flammam ignis, 
sed qui spiritu Dei aguntur, hi sunt angeli eius, et qui fulgens splendore charitatis, facti 
sunt ejus ministri. Nam sicut flamma ignis discernitur tribus modis, splendore, calore, 
scintillatione, et per hoc, ut dictum est, fiunt characteres coelestis theophaniae, quem 
Joannes, cognomeno Scotus, ita diffinit: "Theophania est, subsequentis signis, non sub- 
stantificis geniis, mentibus ab imaginibus defaecatis superessentialis et diffinitivae origi- 
nis simpla et reciproca manifestatio." Unde et theophania Dei manifestatio interpretatur, 
a Theos, quod est Deus et phanes, quod est manifestatio. 

108 See there, 796b: Hujus autem supercoelestis theophaniae tres in coelis describit charac- 
teres idem Joannes; ad quorum similitudinem etiam in terris fecit sacerdotes angelos. 
Primam vocat epiphaniam, secundam hyperphaniam, tertiam hypophaniam. 
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However, as Edouard Jeauneau has shown, neither the cited definition of 
theophany, nor the tripartite division (also found in Simon of Tournai and in 
the Chronicon of Helinand of Froidmont) have a root in Eriugena's writings. 
This kind of formula appearing in these thinkers only suggests their appre- 
ciation of John Scottus's heritage but is not proof of their having familiarized 
themselves with his thought.109 

Yet in the writings of William of Saint-Thierry there are some subtler allu- 
sions to Eriugena's thought that suggest that he may have thought in terms of 
the imagery disseminated by John the Scot. In William's Letter to the Brothers 
of Mont-Dieu (the “Golden Epistle"), written around 1144, William extols the 
"oriental light" (orientale lumen) — the ardor of Egyptian monasticism, whose 
model is the life of heaven — with which his readers shine and which they 
spread in the darkness of the West and the cold of Gaul.!? In the same letter 
William outlined his vision of man's nature, and in the second chapter, de- 
voted to a discussion of the animal aspect of human nature. In his description 
of what the reformed human nature should be, William is clearly alluding to 
Eriugena's conception from Book Four of his Periphyseon. William interprets 
God's decree of the woman's subjection to her husband, of Genesis 3:16 as re- 
lated to the human animal nature and its need to be subordinated to reason, 
that is to spirit.!!! According to God's decree, William affirms, the right natural 
order demands that wife be subject and absolutely obedient to husband, that 
is the animal soul to the spirit." 


109 See Jeauneau, "Le renouveau érigénien,’454—56. 

110 See Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, Epistola ad fratres de Monte Dei 1, 1, 144 : Fratribus de 
Monte Dei, orientale lumen et antiquum illum in religione Aegyptium fervorem tenebris 
occiduis et gallicanis frigoribus inferentibus, vitae scilicet solitariae exemplar, et caelestis 
formam conversationis, occurrere et concurre anima mea in gaudio sancti Spiritus et risu 
cordis, in favore pietatis et in omni obsequio devotae voluntatis. See Jean Déchanet, “In- 
troduction" in Epistola ad fratres de Monte Dei, 26. 

111 See Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, Epistola ad fratres de Monte Dei 11, 52, 186: Haec enim 
est uxor, cui a Domino praecipitur : Et ad virum tuum erit conversio tua. Vir ejus ratio 
vel spiritus est, suus vel alterius. Huic enim viro recte oboedit vir simplex ac rectus in 
semetipso; rectius autem saepe ac tutius in altero, quam in semetipso. See PP. Iv, 856a, 
CCCM 164,162: Hoc etiam apertius datur nobis intelligi, si septuaginta editionem intenda- 
mus: “Et ad uirum tuum conuersio tua; et ipse dominabitur" Quibus uerbis apertissime 
intelligitur reditus humanae naturae in pristinum ordinem. 

112 See Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, Epistola ad fratres de Monte Dei 11, 53, 186: Ex praecepto 
ergo Domini, et ipso ordine naturae, habere debet uxor ad virum, animalitas ad spiritu, 
spiritum suum, vel spiritualem aliquem virum, conversionem legitimam, hoc est oboedi- 
entiam perfectam. See PP. 1v, 855b, CCCM 164, 161: “Et sub uiri potestate eris, et ipse domi- 
nabitur tui" In hoc loco naturalis ordinis humanae naturae restitutio diuina uoce promit- 
titur etin antiquum statum conditionis reversio. Ordo siquidem naturalis esset, si animus 
sui creatoris potestati subditus atque oboediens adhaeret, deinde sensus potestatem nu- 
tumque animi libenter sequeretur, corpus autem sensui succumberet. 
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12 William of Lucca 


An author of a commentary to the Divine names, William of Lucca was also 
familiar with the legacy of John the Scot and so was Alain of Lille, who ended 
his life as a Cistercian monk. The former produced his commentary, the first 
Latin exposition of that treatise, in the years 1169-1177 and, judging by his own 
words, this was his only commentary on Pseudo-Areopagite.!? The editor of 
the commentary, Ferruccio Gastaldelli, believes William was inspired by the 
methodology and epistemology of the Porretan School.!^ In his Commentary, 
he quotes writings by Boethius, Calcidius's version of the Timaeus and the 
commentary of Macrobius to the Somnium Scipionis; when he cites Gregory 
of Nazianzus and Maximus the Confessor, he uses Eriugena's version.!5 Most 
of William's references to Eriugena do not mention his name (quidam).!6 On 
the whole, William's commentary, which is based as much on Hilduin's ver- 
sion as on Eriugena’s, rather than trying to penetrate the essence of Dionysius's 
system, is an attempt to adjust the latter to William's own mode of thinking. 
William reads Dionysius — as Jeauneau puts it — with Boethius's eyes; he con- 
flates, for instance, the Dionysian apophatic theology with Boethius's concep- 
tion of theology as the supreme theoretical science, the domain of intellect 
enlightened by God." Jeauneau recognizes the importance of William as the 


113 See Wilhelmus Lucensis, Commentum in tertiam ierarchiam Dionysii que est de Divinis 
Nominibus, Prologus, ed. Ferruccio Gastaldelli (Florence: 1983), 3: Exhortatione tua, di- 
lectorum dulcissime David (...), sancti Dionisii Ariopagite tertiam Ierarchiam, que de Di- 
vinis Nominibus est, post secunde, quam Ecclesiasticam dicunt, vigiles commentationes 
multo pervigilio desudatas, anxios novosque labores aggredior. See Jeauneau, “Le Com- 
mentaire de Guillaume de Lucques sur les Noms divins,” 186, 194. 

114 See Gastaldelli, Introduction to Wilhelmus Lucensis, Commentum in tertiam ierarchiam 
Dionysii, lxv. See Jeauneau, “Le Commentaire de Guillaume de Lucques sur les Noms 
divins,” 187. 

115 See Wilhelmus Lucensis, Commentum in tertiam ierarchiam Dionysii 1, 6, 48-51; 240-41. 
See Jeauneau, "Le Commentaire de Guillaume de Lucques sur les Noms divins,” 189-90. 

116 See Wilhelmus Lucensis, Commentum in tertiam ierarchiam Dionysii 11, 2, 189: De divinis 
caracteribus librum sanctus Dionisius edidit, quem Latini, ut ait Iohannes Scotus, non 
habent.; See there 1, 6, 50 : Quamvis quidam asseverent divinam essentiam in futuro, 
cum hoc corruptibile induet incorruptionem, per se incomprehensibilem esse, adiunc- 
tam vero intellectuali creature mirabili modo per corpora nostra Deum et eius essentiam 
fore intuendam. See Jeauneau, “Le Commentaire de Guillaume de Lucques sur les Noms 
divins,” 198-99. 

117 See ibid., 192-95. See Wilhelmus Lucensis, Commentum in tertiam ierarchiam Dionysii 1, 
1, 10: Ne forte vetitum esse putares, ut de superexcellenti divinitate aliquam scientie noti- 
ciam molireris, eo quod occulta ipsius in ipsa Dei scientia reponenda censuisset, hortatur 
mentis nostre igniculum ad ipsam divinitatem et superiora celorum hauriendam, et in 
tantum primo Dei spiritu ipsa superiora beate Trinitatis et indivise unitatis ratione et 
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first commentator of the Divine Names of the Areopagite, yet his overall judg- 
ment of William’s achievement is severe: 


One has to note, that his (William’s) is verbose and superficial. William 
is poorly equipped for the task of coming to grips with the thought of 
the Areopagite. With a moving naivety he finds, or believes to find, in 
Dionysius the theses that have been dear to himself, namely those he has 
learned in his youth in the Porretan School." 


13 Alain of Lille 


The achievement of Alain of Lille certainly admits of a very different appre- 
ciation. His biography has been the subject of speculation, since, as Françoise 
Hudry has shown, only four dates of his life can be accepted with certainty. 
He was probably born in Flanders in 1116, in 1194 we find him teaching in Par- 
is, in 1200 he acted as a witness in a court of law in Maguelonne near Mont- 
pellier. We know that he died in Citeaux between 14 April 1202 and 5 April 
1203.!? Alain may have received his intellectual formation in the School of 
Saint Victor? yet there seem to have existed strong intellectual ties between 
him and some representatives of the milieu associated with the school of 
Chartres?! and he passed the last years of his life in a Cistercian monastery. 
His work, like a lens, is a focus for the most essential intellectual currents of 
the ‘Renaissance of the 12th century’, he also remains an important witness to 
the presence of Dionysian-Eriugenian tradition in the intellectual life of his 
time. Andreas Niederberger affirms that the Areopagite is present in Alain's 


intellectu respicere, in quantum se radius ignitus divinorum eloquiorum nostre menti 
ingenioque ipsa Dei gratia suffragante intulerit, elevans cordis nostri aciem intelligibilem 
ad superiores claritates et splendores lucis eterne, id est ad sanctitates clarissimas et lu- 
minosas trium personarum coartatas et strictas, et quodammodo mentem nostram et 
nostre rationis intuitum fugientes circa divinam temperantiam. 

118  SeeJeauneau, “Le Commentaire de Guillaume,” 200. 

119 See Francoise Hudry (ed.), Introduction to Alain de Lille, Règles de théologie (Paris: 1995), 
7. See eadem, “Mais qui était donc Alain de Lille?" in Alain de Lille, le docteur univer- 
sel: Philosophie, théologie et littérature au xi1e siècle: Actes du xte Colloque international 
de la Société internationale pour l'étude de la philosophie médiévale, Paris, 23-25 octobre 
2003, eds. Alain Galonnier, Jean-Luc Solére, and Anca Vasiliu, Rencontres de Philosophie 
Médiévale 12 (Turnhout: 2005), 107. 

120 See ibid. 13. See Dominique Poirel, "Alain de Lille, héritier de l'école de Saint-Victor?” in 
Galonnier, Solére, and Vasiliu, Alain de Lille, le docteur universel, 5of. 

121 See Michel Lemoine, “Alain de Lille et l'école de Chartres,” in Galonnier, Solére, and Vasil- 
iu, Alain de Lille, le docteur universel, 48f. 
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work throughout, though this presence is restricted to the influence of the 
Divine names and Celestial hierarchy. Dionysius appears in Alain's writings in 
the context of discussion of goodness of all things in existence, the problem of 
possibility of theological discourse (negative theology) and in connection with 
typically Dionysian themes, such as the conception of hierarchy and diverse 
orders of angels.!?2 

Eriugena's presence in the work of Alain is conspicuous: in contrast to other 
12th century authors, Alain quotes Eriugena citing his name — at least seven 
times in the Summa "Quoniam homines"- and always to a positive purpose.!23 
Eriugena's influence and analogies to various points of his teaching are notice- 
able in many points of Alain's doctrine: elaboration of the motif of hierarchy 
and theophany,"^ Alain's conception of theology as a science of God related to 
a definite structure of human soul,75 the idea of creation and Scripture as two 
"external" ways leading to knowledge of God.!26 

Christophe Erismann believes that, although Eriugena's influence on Alain 
is real, sometimes it takes an “unexpected” direction: it is an influence, a re- 
bours. What Erismann means is that: while Eriugena represents a strong realist 
position, which Erismann designates as immanence realism," Alain espouses 
a much more moderate realism, based upon Gilbert's of Poitiers concept of 
conformitas. The former theory involves affirmation of reality of the hierarchy 
of genera and species, the ontological ladder stretching over universals and sin- 
gulars alike,?8 universal essences (ousia/generalis essentia) exist in and provide 


122 See Andreas Niederberger, "Les écrits dionysiens et le néoplatonisme d'Alain de Lille,” in 
Galonnier, Solére, and Vasiliu, Alain de Lille, le docteur universel, 6—7. 

123 See Christophe Erismann, "Alain de Lille, la métaphysique érigénienne et la pluralité de 
formes,” in Galonnier, Solére, and Vasiliu, Alain de Lille, le docteur universel, 19. 

124 See Alain de Lille, Elucidatio in Cantica Canticorum 11, 14, PL 210, 66c: Vel per cellam 
vinariam intelligitur mentis excessus, qui et extasis dicitur, quo Virgo ad coelestium con- 
templationem rapiebatur, quae et apotheosis, id est deificatio vel theophania divina ap- 
paritio nuncupatur. See idem, In distinctionibus dictionum theologicalium, PL 210, 971c: 
Theophania dicitur Dominica apparitio, id est quam habent angeli et sancti de Deo in pa- 
tria; unde et Joannes Scotus ait quod Deus in futuro videbitur per quasdam theophanias. 

125 See Alain de Lille, “La somme ‘Quoniam homines" 1, 2, ed. Palémon Glorieux, Achives 
d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 20 (1953): 121: Ex intelligentia vero, superce- 
lestis sive apothetica oritur qua divina consideratur ; unde supercelestis sive apothetica, 
quasi super posita appellatur. 

126 See ibid., 11, 1, 271: Homini autem dedit Deus quatuor adminicula ad intelligendum Deum: 
creaturam, quia per creature pulchritudinem, ordinem et in esse conservationem potuit 
homo comprehendere invisibilia Dei; et scripturam in qua resultat Dei cognitio. 

127 See Christophe Erismann, L'homme commun: La génese du réalisme ontologique durant le 
haut Moyen Áge (Paris: 2011), viii, 193f. 

128 Ibid., 85-9. 
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ground for their divisions and individuation is the effect of accidents.!29 Ac- 
cording to Erismann, Alain develops a position in opposition to Eriugena’s on 
the reality of universals; nevertheless, to support his theory he makes use of 
the Dionysian-Eriugenian idea of cosmic return as a theosis.!8° Erismann: 


Alain does not take over the Eriugenian ontology, on the contrary, adopt- 
ing the philosophy of Gilbert of Poitiers and his ontological particular- 
ism, he opts for the exact opposite of Eriugena’s universalism. This op- 
tion does not rule out influence, though the influence in question is 
unexpected.!?! 


14 The Reception of Eriugena's Homily and Commentary on St. John's 
Gospel 


The reception of John the Scot's Commentary to St. John's Gospel and his Hom- 
ily to the Prologue of the Gospel to John, is the last panel in Eriugena's triptych. 
The Homily enjoyed widespread reception; as shown by the more than 70 sur- 
viving manuscripts containing this work, scattered in diverse libraries all over 
Europe.!?? Unfortunately, the Homily quoted under the incipit Vox spiritualis 
was not attributed to Eriugena, but either to Origen, as was the case in Citeaux, 
or to St. John Chrysostom, as happened in England.?? In contrast to the Hom- 
ily, the Commentary to St. John's Gospel failed to attract widespread interest. 
The only surviving manuscript containing a copy of that work, possibly also 
containing script in Eriugena's own hand, has never moved out of Laon. Yet 
substantial portions of the text of that commentary were incorporated into 
the Glossa ordinaria to St. John's Gospel, attributed to Anselm of Laon.!?^ One 
can, therefore, conclude with confidence, that Eriugena's influence upon the 
12th century, both openly acknowledged and tacit, straightforward and a re- 
bours was significant. When pope Honorius 111 ordered in 1225 the Periphyseon 
to be burned, he also called for a removal of that work from monasteries and 
schools, which suggests that it must have been well established there.!35 


129 See Erismann, “Alain de Lille, la métaphysique érigénienne,” 22. 

130 See ibid., zif. 

131 Ibid., 45. 

132 Jeaueau, “Le renouveau érigénien,” 447f. 

133 Seeibid., 450-51. 

134 See ibid., 451. 

135 See Henricus Denifle (ed.), Cartularium Universitatis Parisiensis 50, vol. 1 (Paris, 1889), 107: 
Quia igitur idem liber, sicut accepimus, in nonnullis monasteriis et aliis locis habetur, 
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Eriugena’s discussion of the etymology of the Greek term theos provides a con- 
text in which both the specific character of his own thought and its essential re- 
lationship to the system of Pseudo-Dionysius become apparent. Etymological 
digressions hold an important place in John’s philosophical discourse, they are 
part of his method of doing philosophy. The deep reason for this importance of 
linguistic approach is undoubtedly John’s conviction that there exists identity 
between the structure of thought and the structure of reality; thus dialectic, 
which is the systematic exploration of the domain of thought, is at the same 
time scientific exploration of the necessary laws of the created Universe.!?6 
When Eriugena analyzes Aristotle’s doctrine of categories, he interprets it as a 
description of the ontological structure of reality.3” Determining the place a 
given essence occupies in the universal conceptual scheme based on catego- 
ries is tantamount to providing the definition of that thing; and the process of 
defining it amounts to setting the limits to a given reality. However, there is one 
reality that cannot be comprehended as a definite substance (diffinita substan- 
tia), enclosed in the scheme of our conceptual thinking; this unique reality is 
God.3? God, therefore, being no definite essence, and based on His infinity has 
to be designated as Nothing.!99 

The question posed by Eriugena, namely whether the Aristotelian catego- 
ries apply to God, and if so, whether they apply literally or metaphorically, in 


et nonnulli claustrales et viri scolastici novitatum forte plus quam expediat amatores, 
se studiosius occupant dicti libri, gloriosum reputantes ignotas proferre sententias, cum 
apostolus profanes novitates doceat evitare. 

136 See PP. 1, 475a, CCCM 161, 48: Dialectica est communium animi conceptionum ratio- 
nabilium diligens investigatrixque disciplina. See Agnieszka Kijewska, “Etymology and 
Philosophy: God as videns et currens," in Eriugena — Cusanus, ed. Agnieszka Kijewska, Ro- 
man Majeran, Harald Schwaetzer, Colloquia Mediaevalia Lublinensia, vol. 1 (Lublin: 2011), 
n7f. 

137 See PP.1, 463ab, CCCM 161, 32. See Erismann, L’homme commun, 6-9; idem, “The Logic of 
Being: Eriugena’s Dialectical Ontology,” Vivarium 45 (2007): 207. 

138 See PP. 11, 586c, CCCM 162, 83: Itaque quando interrogamus quid est hoc vel illud, num tibi 
videmus aliud quaerere nisi aut iam diffinitam substantiam aut diffiniri valentem? See 
Donald F. Duclow, "Coinciding in the Margins: Cusanus Glosses Eriugena,” in Kijewska, 
Majeran, and Schwaetzer, Eriugena — Cusanus, 86f.; See Werner Beierwaltes, “Das Problem 
des absoluten Selbstbewusstseins bei Johannes Scotus Eriugena,” in Platonismus in der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters (Darmstadt: 1969), 487. See Alain de Lille, "Quoniam homines" 
I, 8, 135: Item intelligere est rem in aliquo rerum genere constituere. Sed in nullo genere 
rerum potest constitui. Ergo non potest intelligi. 

139 See Ier.Coel. rv, 1, 67: Aut si aliquid non est per excellentiam, non privationem, conficitur 
nihil esse per infinitatem. 
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its essence is the question concerning the relationship of God to the created 
world.^? The categories define the whole multitude of things which “come af- 
ter God" Since, however, the created reality is essentially different from God, 
we cannot apply in a literal sense any of the categories to comprehend His 
essence. Even the category of substance, and perhaps especially this category, 
is not adequate to capture God's reality. Employing Dionysius's expressions, 
Eriugena states the following: 


Did we notsay that, strictly speaking, the ineffable Nature can be signified 
by no verb, by no noun, and by no other audible sound, by no signified 
thing? And to this you agreed. For it is not properly but metaphorically 
that it is called Essence, Truth, Wisdom and other names of this sort. 
Rather it is called superessential, more-than-truth, more-than-wisdom. 
But do not even these (names) seem to be, in a way, proper names? For 
it is not called Essence properly, yet it is properly called superessential; 
similarly, if it is not called Truth or Wisdom properly, yet it is properly 
called more-than-truth a more-than-wisdom. It does not, therefore, lack 
names referring properly to it.4! 


By taking recourse to hyperbolic language Eriugena seeks to overcome the 
limitation and one-sidedness of both positive and negative theologies; a de- 
vice first put to abundant use by Pseudo-Dionysius himself, and followed also 
by Thierry of Chartres and William of Lucca.!*#? The primacy of the apophatic 


140 See PP.1, 463ab, CCCM 161, 32: Aristoteles, acutissimus apud graecos, ut aiunt, naturalium 
rerum discretionis repertor, omnium rerum quae post deum sunt et ab eo creata innu- 
merabiles uarietates in decem uniuersalibus generibus conclusit, quae decem kategorias 
(id est praedicamenta) uocauit. Nihil enim in multitudine creatarum rerum uariisque 
animorum motibus inueniri potest quod in aliquo praedictorum generum includi non 
possit. 

141 Eriugena, Periphyseon: Division of Nature 1, 460cd, trans. I.P. Sheldon-Williams and John J. 
O'Meara, ed. John J. O'Meara (Montréal: 2007), 48; (Jeauneau), 29: Nonne diximus quod 
ineffabilis natura nullo verbo, nullo nomine, seu aliquo sensibili sono proprie possit sig- 
nificari? Et hoc dedisti. Non enim proprie sed translative dicitur essentia, veritas, sapien- 
tia caeteraque huiusmodi, sed superessentialis, plus quam veritas, plus quam sapientia 
et similia dicitur. Nonne et haec quasi quaedam propria nomina videntur esse? Nam si 
essentia proprie non dicitur, superessentialis autem proprie dicitur, similiter si veritas 
seu sapientia proprie non dicitur, plus vero quam veritas et plus quam sapientia proprie 
vocatur, non ergo propriis nominibus caret. 

142 See Thierry of Chartres, "Commentarius Victorinus De Trinitate,” 106, in Haring (ed.), 
Commentaries on Boethius by Thierry of Chartres, 503: Dum igitur negauit Dionisius a deo 
predictam uocabulorum proprietatem statuumque discretionem attendens ergo cum di- 
citur: deus est iustitia uel iustus uel ueritas et cetera que de deo digne dici possunt nulla 
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approach is grounded, according to Thierry, in God's infinity wholly transcend- 
ing the created world. In Thierry's own words: “Infinity, therefore, is the name 
pertaining to the theology of negation. For when we remove all things from 
God, we comprehend Him in the darkness of his infinity"^? Alain of Lille 
also alludes to the negative and positive kinds of theological discourse, call- 
ing them, respectively, “supercelestial” or “apathetical’, and "subcelestial" or 
"hypothetical" theology and associating these two kinds of theology with fac- 
ulties of the soul.'^^ Just as God's essence eludes all efforts of comprehension 
through conceptual devices, so the relationship of the transcendent reality of 
God to the finite substance of creation calls for a special linguistic treatment 
through metaphor and etymology. John the Scot calls to his aid the supposed 
etymology of the Greek word for God, namely theos: 


Of this name [then] an etymology has been taken over from the Greeks: 
for either it is derived form the verb OEOPO, that is, ‘I see’ ; or from the 
verb OEQ, that is, ‘I run’ or - which is more likely [since] the meaning 
of both is [one and] the same - it is correctly held to be derived from 
both. For when it is derived from the verb: OEQPQ, 0cog is interpreted to 
mean ‘He Who sees, for He sees in Himself all things that are [while] He 
looks upon nothing that is outside Himself because outside Him there is 
nothing. But when 0&oc is derived from the verb ew it is correctly inter- 
preted ‘He Who runs’, for He runs throughout all things and never stays 
but by His running fills out all things, as it is written: ‘His Word runneth 
swiftly’.145 


fit statuum discretio nec predicatur qualitas uel quantitas sed substantia supra substan- 
tiam i.e. yperusia ut idem Boetius est dicturus. See Wilhelmus Lucensis, Commentum in 
tertiam ierarchiam Dionysii 1, 10: Et ignota creature deitas essentia superessentialis cense- 
tur rectissime, quia cum sit essentia de qua omnis essentia, id est spiritus atque corpus et 
quodcumque in eis est, habet essentiam, quia super omnia est etsuper omnem etomnem 
evadit essentiam, idcirco et essentia et superessentialis appellatur essentia. Essentialis 
quidem vocatur, quia omnis essentia et inter omnes essentias ipsa sola essentia est. Sic 
ergo, ut dictum est, divinitatis occulta in ipsa superessentiali scientia reponenda sunt. 

143 See Thierry of Chartres, "Commentarius Victorinus De Trinitate,” 110, in Haring (ed.), Com- 
mentaries on Boethius by Thierry of Chartres, 503: Infinitas igitur nomen est theologie ne- 
gationis. Dum enim omnes res a deo remouemus et deum in obscuritate sue infinitatis 
intelligimus. 

144 See Alain de Lille, "Quoniam homines" 1, 2, 121: Theologia in duas distinguitur species: 
supercelestem et subcelestem, sive apotheticam et ypotheticam, ut testatur Johannes 
Scotus super Hierarchaim. Iste autem due species originem habent ex duabus potentiis 
anime. 

145  PP.1 452bc, CCCM 161, 18: Huius itaque nominis etymologia a graecis assumpta est. Aut 
enim a uerbo quod est OEQPQ (hoc est uideo) deriuatur, aut ex uerbo @EQ (hoc est 
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The context of this passage, as Donald Duclow rightly observed, is precisely 
the discussion of the problem of applicability of the ten categories and of the 
ontological categories of rest and motion - the two principal realities to which 
all the other realities are reducible to — God.!46 

Yet the problem immediately arises, how can someone, even if only in a 
translative way, conceive of motion as applicable to God? Eriugena provides a 
clue: “For by His motion all things are made"^? Thus God's motion is identical 
with creating things and it is the only possible sense in which we can attribute 
motion to God. 

Every finite motion requires a beginning and an end, the twin concepts that 
define any finite motion, yet God is without beginning (anarchos),^8 at the 
same time God gives beginning and end to all other things: 


For it ought not to be believed that there is any motion in Him except 
that of His Will, by which He wills all things to be made: just as His rest [is 
understood] not as though He comes to rest after motion but as the im- 
moveable determination of His same Will, by which He limits all things 


curro), aut — quod probabilius est, quia unus idemque intellectus inest — ab utroque deri- 
uari recte accipitur. Nam cum a uerbo OEQPQ deducitur, coc uidens interpretatur. Ipse 
enim omnia quae sunt in se ipso uidet, dum nihil extra se ipsum aspiciat quia nihil extra 
ipsum est. Cum uero a uerbo 0&0 0coc deducitur, currens recte intelligitur. Ipse enim in 
omnia currit et nullo modo stat sed omnia currendo implet, sicut scriptum est: ‘Uelociter 
currit sermo eius?" See Honorius Augustodunensis, Clavis physicae 17, 13: Deus a verbo 
‘theoro’, hoc est video, vel a ‘theo’, id est curro, dicitur. Ipse enim omnia que sunt in se ipso 
videt, dum nichil extra se aspiciat quia nichil extra ispum est; ipse etiam in omnia currit, 
quia omnia implet. Non autem aliud est Deo currere per omnia quam videre omnia, sed 
sicut videndo ita currendo fiunt omnia, unde scriptum est: ‘Velociter currit sermo eius, 
id est Verbum eius. 

146 See Duclow, "Coinciding in the Margins,’ 88f. 

147  PP.1, 452d, CCCM 161, 18: Motu enim ipsius omnia fiunt. 

148 PP. 1, gi4bc, CCCM 161, 99: Nullum motum principio ac fine carere posse arbitror; non 
enim aliter ratio sinit nisi ut omnis motus ex quodam principio inchoet et ad quendam 
finem tendat, in quo dum peruenerit quiescat. (...) Deus enim principium (id est causa) 
omnium creaturarum est et finis, quoniam ab ipso et accipiunt et incipiunt esse et ad 
eum mouentur ut in eo quiescant. Against this background Alain of Lille ascribes to God 
eternity. See Alain de Lille, "Quoniam homines?” 1, 3, 123-24: Eternitas enim est caren- 
tia principii et finis. Ergo infinitus; quadruplici genere eternitatis: tempore, quia eternus; 
loco, quia immensus; genere quia cum nulla substantiali forma participet in nullo rerum 
genere sistit; sola enim substantialis forma rem in certo genere constituit; ratione etiam 
intellectus, quia intellectu capi non potest. 
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so that they remain in the immutable stability of their reasons. For prop- 
erly speaking there is in Him neither rest nor motion.!^? 


It seems that William of Saint-Thierry shared Eriugena’s derivation of theos 
from theoro and theo, against another etymological tradition which sought to 
deduce theos from timor.»° For what can run faster — asks William rhetorically — 
than the stable motion of the One, who, while remaining unmoved in Him- 
self, set all things in motion? What can more quickly overtake all things than 
the One Who said a word and all things were made?!5! Thus God's “running 
through all things” is the same as His setting up all things, and creating things 
is identical to seeing these very things: “For in God to run through all things is 
not something other than to see all things, but as by his seeing so too by His 
running all things are made.”!52 

Eriugena assumes that God's relationship to the world is that of the Knower 
to the known: God's knowing is creating; God establishes all things by means of 


149 PP.I, 453a, CCCM 161, 19: Non enim alium motum in eo oportet credi praeter suae uol- 
untatis appetitum, quo uult omnia fieri, sicut status eius non quasi post motum stet sed 
eiusdem suae uoluntatis incommutabile propositum intelligitur, quo omnia in incom- 
mutabili rationum suarum stabilitate permanere diffinit. Non enim in ipso proprie status 
aut motus dicitur. 

150 See Haring, “A Latin Dialogue,” 262: Unde et hoc nomen “Deus”, de quo minus videtur, non 
proprie sed translative ei convenit. Nam Graece Deus theos dicitur, i.e. timor, quod eum 
colentibus sit timor. Igitur cum Deus proprie sit ineffabilis, verius Deus etiam Deus esse 
negatur quam affirmetur, si nominis proprietas attendatur. Ergo et jure deitas esse nega- 
bitur (...).Vel secundum alios Deus intepretatur “videns”. Est videns, i. e. causa videndi. Est 
Justus, i. e. causa justitiae. Est magnus, i. e. causa magnitudinis. 

151 See Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, Exposé sur le Cantique des Cantiques 11, 152, ed. J.-M. 
Déchanet, M. Dumontier (SC) 82 (Paris:1962), 322 : Deus ergo, hoc nomen, quod quasi 
proprie proprium est summae illius naturae, a Graeco sumptum esse nemo est qui ambi- 
gat. Est autem sive a verbo quod est 0£opo sive ab eo quod est 0c seu magis ab utroque ; 
Sewew quippe, video interpretatur ; 6c curro. Quid enim velocius currit stabili illo motu, 
qui stabilis in seipso manens, movet omnia ; quid tam velociter cuncta percurrit, quam 
qui dixit, et facta sunt omnia ? Facile etiam omnia et simul videt, in quo sunt omnia, et in 
semetipso videt omnia. 

152 PP. 1, 452d, CCCM 161, 18. See PP. 111, 678 B, CCCM 163, 84: Et omnia quae semper uidit, 
semper fecit. Non enim in eo praecedit uisio operationem, quoniam coaeterna est uisioni 
operatio. Alain of Lille claims that God is called videns improperly. See Alain de Lille, 
"Quoniam homines.” I, 9, 140: Preter has auctoritates, Johannes enim Scotus volens pro- 
bare quod Deus non proprie dicitur videns, sic ratiocinatus est: circa quam rem locum 
non habet privatio, actu vel natura, circa eadem locum non habet habitus. Sed cecitas nec 
actu nec natura locum habet circa Deum. Ergo sicut proprie Deus non proprie potest dici 
cecus, ita nec videns. 
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his Virtus Gnostica.!5? This divine Gnostic Virtue is creative awareness which 
is ontologically “prior” to created reality.5+ As the supreme power that calls 
all other things to existence this virtue coincides with the Divine Will./55 This 
divine power forms at the same time the intermediary by means of which in- 
accessible and incomprehensible God makes Himself visible in his creation. 
God forms the essence of all creation and comprehends and transcends every 
aspect of it, and still He remains inaccessible in Himself: 


For if the understanding of all things is all things and It alone understands 
all things, then It alone is all things; for that alone is the gnostic power 
which knows all things before they are, and does not know all things out- 
side Itself because outside It there is nothing, but It possesses all things 
within Itself. For It encircles all things and there is nothing within It but 
what, in so far as it is, is not Itself, for It alone truly is.!56 


The divine Virtus Gnostica determines the location of every created reality and 
therefore God can be called the “place” of every thing; the place from which 
they derive and to which they long to return.!57 

This Eriugenian theme was taken up by Honorius Augustodunensis, who in 
his Clavis states that God is the place and circumscription of all things, as He 
does not move beyond Himself, nor in Himself, nor through Himself, nor away 


153 See PP. 11, 559ab, CCCM 162, 161. See Jean Trouillard, “La ‘Virtus gnostica’ selon Jean Scot 
Erigène, Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie 115 (1983): 334f. 

154 See PP. 111, 675a, CCCM 163, 80: Omnia itaque, quae facere uoluit, in suis uoluntatibus 
semper habuit. Non enim in eo praecedit uelle id quod uult fieri; ipsius enim uoluntati 
coaeternum est. See Agnieszka Kijewska, "The Concept of the First Cause in Book Two of 
John Scottus Eriugena's Periphyseon,” Anuario Filosófico 44, no. 1 (2011): 37ff. 

155 See PP. 111, 673b, CCCM 163, 77: Quemadmodum igitur deus suas uoluntates uidet, ita et 
ea quae fecit uidet. See PP. 111, 675b, CCCM 163, 80: At si uoluntas eius uisio eius est et 
uisio uoluntas, omne quod uult subtracto omni interuallo fit. At si omne quod uult fieri et 
faciendum uidet, et non extra se est quod ult et uidet sed in se, nihilique in ipso est quod 
ipse non sit, sequitur ut omne quod uidet et uult coaeternum ei intelligatur, si uoluntas 
illius et uisio et essential unum est. 

156 PP. 111, 632d-633a, 249; (ed. Jeauneau), 22: Si enim intellectus omnium est omnia et ipsa 
sola intelligit omnia, ipsa igitur sola est omnia, quoniam sola gnostica uirtus est ipsa quae, 
priusquam essent omnia, cognouit omnia. Et extra se non cognouit omnia, quia extra 
eam nihil est, sed intra se. Ambit enim omnia et nihil intra se est, in quantum uere est, 
nisi ipsa, quia sola uere est. 

157 See Duclow, “Coinciding in the Margins,” 88; Claudia d'Amico, “Locus und definition bei 
Eriugena und Cusanus,” in Kijewska, Majeran, and Schwaetzer, Eriugena — Cusanus, 173f.; 
Matthias Vollet, "Raum und Grenze bei Eriugena und Cusanus,” in Kijewska, Majeran, and 
Schwaetzer, Eriugena — Cusanus, 193-96. 
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from or to Himself. The only motion in Him is the motion of His Will, through 
which He willed all things to be made.!58 Richard of Saint Victor took up this 
imagery when he asserted the Divine Omnipotence to be all-powerful in all 
places, to be *potentially and essentially" in all places an beyond any place, 
inside everything and outside of every thing, and partly here and partly there, 
but in every place whole and undivided.!5? 

The creative action of the Divine Will is the means by which God, remain- 
ing inaccessible and transcendent in the mystery of His nature, creates Him- 
self, setting up created reality as His own self-manifestation or theophany: Dei 
apparitio. Alain of Lille shared the view of the apophatic tradition that the 
invisibilia Dei!$? can only be known mediately, through the intermediary of 
theophanies. Honorius in his turn affirmed that the Divine Nature is the Creat- 
rix of the world and She is only created by Herself: it can be said that She cre- 
ates Herself when She sets up things, for in this way She becomes manifest in 
another, i.e. in created reality.!6! 

In diverse variations the theme of created reality as a revelation of the 
mysterious God, a theophany, a book inscribed with God's finger to indicate 


158 Honorius Augustodunensis, Clavis physicae 18, 13: Est enim ipse locus et circumscrip- 
tion omnium. [M.] Deus non movetur extra se, sed a se ipso in se ipso ad se ipsum. Suus 
quippe motus est sue voluntatis appetitus, quo vult omnia fieri. 

159 See Richard de Saint-Victor, La Trinité 11, xx111, ed. Gaston Salet, SC 63 (Paris: 1959), 152- 
54: Tenemus ex ante jam dictis quod Deus omnipotens sit et absque dubio omnia possit. 
Si ergo vere omnipotens est, consequenter et ubique potest. Si ubique potest, potentiali- 
ter et ubique est. Si ubique potentialiter, et ubique essentialiter. Neque enim est aliud ejus 
potentia atque aliud ejus essentia. Si autem essentialiter ubique est, ergo et ubi locus est, 
et ubi locus non est. Erit itaque et intra omnem locum, erit et extra omnem locum ; erit 
super omnia, erit infra omnia ; intra omnia, extra omnia. Sed quoniam simplicis naturae 
est Deus, non erit hic et ibi per partes divisus, sed ubique totus. Erit itaque in quantu- 
lacumque cujuslibet parte totius totus et in toto totus et extra totum totus. Si igitur extra 
omnem locum est totus, in nullo loco concluditur. Si in omni loco est totus, a nullo loco 
secluditur; localiter igitur nusquam est, qui a nullo loco concludi, a nullo loco secludi 
potest. 

160 See Alain de Lille, "Quoniam homines.” 1, 8d, 138: Ait Johannes Scotus quod theophania, 
id est scientia angelorum de Deo sit ex consequentibus signis non ex substantificis geniis, 
id est ex substantialibus naturis; et ita per ea que facta sunt invisibilia Dei conspisicuntur. 
See Otten, From Paradise to Paradigm, 53f. 

161 PP. 111, 689ab, CCCM 163, 99: Primo quidem, quando et creari et creare conspicitur di- 
uina natura. Creatur enim a se ipsa in primordialibus causis, ac per hoc se ipsam creat, 
hoc est, in suis theophaniis incipit apparere ec occultissimis naturae suae sinibus uolens 
emergere. See Honorius Augustodunensis, Clavis physicae 19, 14: Omnia ergo facit Deus 
esse volendo, in omnibus fit motum sue voluntatis peragendo. Creat quoque omnia que 
de nichilo adducit, id est ex non esse in esse, ut sint; creatur autem dum in omnibus exis- 
tit, quia nichil essentialiter est preter ipsum: est enim omnium essentia. 
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the invisible Divine Wisdom (to use the beautiful metaphor of Hugh of Saint 
Victor)!& is a recurring motif in the works of the philosophers and theologians 
inspired by the apophatic tradition. For Eriugena there were two ways in which 
Divine light revealed itself to the world: Scripture and creation, two books and 
also, to use another metaphor, two robes of Christ.16 

John Scottus Eriugena's thought was present in the 12th century in a variety 
of forms and with varying extent and impact. On some occasions the influence 
was immediate, through the reading of fragments of the Periphyseon; in other 
cases there was an intermediary, such as Honorius's paraphrase or the Eriuge- 
nian version of the works of Pseudo-Dionysius. Certainly, the 12th century was 
no aetas Eriugeniana, however, given the censure attached to his theories and 
some air of suspicion surrounding his name, the presence of his writings and 
formulas, attested in leading centers of intellectual life appears quite impres- 
sive, and the influence of his thought is significant. 


Translated by Roman Majeran 


162 See Hugonis de Sancto Victore, De tribus diebus 814b, ed. Poirel, CCCM 177 (Turnhout: 
2002), 9: Universus enim mundus iste sensilis quasi quidam liber est scriptus digito Dei, 
hoc est virtute divina creatus, et singulae creaturae quasi figurae quaedam sunt, non 
humano placito inuentae, sed diuino arbitrio institutae ad manifestandam et quasi quo- 
dammodo significandam inuisibilem Dei sapientiam. 

163 See Iohannis Scotti seu Eriugenae, Homilia super ‘In principio erat Verbum' x1 289c, ed. 
Edouard Jeauneau, ccom 166 (Turnhout: 2008), 21: Dupliciter ergo lux aeterna se ipsum 
mundo declarant, per scripturam uidelicet et creaturam. PP. 111, 723d-724a, CCCM 163, 
149: Et si duo uestimenta Christi sunt tempore transformationis ipsius candida sicut nix 
(diuinorum uidelicet eloquiorum littera et uisibilium rerum species sensibilis). 
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CHAPTER 15 


Echoes of Eriugena in Renaissance Philosophy: 
Negation, Theophany, Anthropology 


David Albertson 


1 Introduction 


In early 1450, Nicholas of Cusa wrote a letter to his friend Johannes Keck, prior 
of a nearby Benedictine monastery, in melancholy tones. If only Johannes and 
Nicholas had been present at the Council of Vercelli in 1050, he sighed, then 
the great John Scottus Eriugena would never have been falsely condemned. 
Instead, his “precious truths” (tam preciosos veritatis sensus) could have been 
preserved, and might have still echoed into their own day. We now know 
that Nicholas of Cusa was the greatest conservator of the Eriugenian legacy 
in the 15th century and was the primary conduit for its survival from Bruno 
and Schelling to Hegel.? In Cusanus the echo of the Irish master resounded 
especially loudly and richly, and yet not only in him. Historians of Renais- 
sance philosophy have been captivated by the Eriugenian themes that they 
heard reprised in the 15th and 16th centuries. Indeed, the hallmarks of Renais- 
sance philosophy could serve as a résumé of Eriugena’s agenda: the retrieval of 
Greek wisdom to rejuvenate tired Latin traditions; the return to Platonism in 
particular to search for more dynamic theories of nature; the reintegration of 
aesthetics with philosophy; and the high estimation of humanity’s role within 
cosmic and divine economies. Brian Copenhaver has identified Eriugena as 
one of the “loners, dissidents, and solitary geniuses ... [who] found a hearing in 


1 “Et certe, Vercellensi concilio si tuus spiritus quondam affuisset, nullatenus illud Johannem 
Scotum librorum beati Dionysii translatorem condemnasset, neque proprietatis verborum 
nimia attentione tam preciosos veritatis sensus amittens neglexisset.” Cited in Virgil Redlich, 
Tegernsee und die deutsche Geistesgeschichte im 15. Jahrhundert (Munich: 1931), 198. Nicholas 
also praised Eriugena in a letter to Bernard of Waging: see Edmond Vansteenberghe (ed.), 
Autour de la docte ignorance: Une controverse sur la théologie mystique au xve siècle (Münster: 
1915), 151. 

2 SeeDermot Moran, The Philosophy of John Scottus Eriugena: A Study of Idealism in the Middle 
Ages (Cambridge, Eng.: 1989); and Stephen Gersh and Dermot Moran (eds.), Eriugena, Berke- 
ley, and the Idealist Tradition (Notre Dame: 2006). 
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the Renaissance for their quarrels with tradition"? Frances Yates has wondered 
what a comprehensive account of “the influence of Scotus in the Renaissance,” 
going beyond the obvious Cusan repetitions, might reveal about Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola, Giordano Bruno, or the Llullist tradition.* 

Yet echoes have an ambivalent historical function. They sustain in time the 
evidence of a momentous event. They make possible harmonies of memory 
as other voices are added to the initial phrase, building toward an emergent 
symphony of sound or thought. Echoes operate, however, through deception, 
fabricating sounds from places of silence and manifesting voices where none 
have spoken. In Ovid's tale, Echo's speech was cursed, having been born of a 
jealous spell. In a similar way, the echoes of John Scottus Eriugena in late me- 
dieval and Renaissance philosophy are sometimes true, but sometimes merely 
apparent. 

As others in this volume have described, Eriugena's theological signature 
has several distinctive elements. First, John boldly draws the conclusion from 
Ps.-Dionysian theonymics that the highest name for God is nihil, and conse- 
quently that God does not know Godself. Conversely, however, Eriugena also 
affirms a radical divine immanence within created essences, so that all crea- 
tures function as theophanies. As a “field of translucent symbols,” the cre- 
ated order orients its viewers to God precisely by concealing their referential 
distance from the indeterminate nihil. The third element concerns the office 
of human being. As the image of an unknowable God, the human person is 


3 Brian P. Copenhaver and Charles B. Schmitt, Renaissance Philosophy (Oxford: 1992), 286-87. 

4 "The continuity of the medieval Scotist-Platonic tradition, deriving from the De divisione 
naturae, into the ‘Renaissance’ philosophy of Nicolas of Cusa, where it is obvious and recog- 
nized, may well also be present in other Renaissance thinkers. Does Pico della Mirandola's 
enthusiasm for the Dignity of Man, for example, owe anything to a hidden influence of Sco- 
tus's book ...? The problem of the influence of Scotus [Eriugena] in the Renaissance ... has 
not, I believe, been studied as a whole, though at least one book has been written on Gior- 
dano Bruno and Erigena. When such an investigation is undertaken, the cognate problem of 
Lullism in the Renaissance may also be illuminated" Frances A. Yates, Lull & Bruno: Collected 
Essays, vol. 1 (London: 1982), 119; cf. idem, “Ramon Lull and John Scottus Erigena,” Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 23 (1960):1—44. Yates refers to "Scoto Erigena e Giordano 
Bruno: teologi e filosofi,” the first chapter of Vincenzo Mangano, Scoto Erigena e Giordano 
Bruno: Vita e pensiero di Giordano Bruno (Palermo: 1907), 7-32. 

5 See Donald F. Duclow, "Divine Nothingness and Self-Creation in John Scottus Eriugena,” in 
Masters of Learned Ignorance: Eriugena, Eckhart, Cusanus (Aldershot: 2006), 23-39; Bernard 
McGinn, “The Negative Element in the Anthropology of John the Scot,” in Jean Scot Erigéne et 
l'histoire de la philosophie, ed. René Roques (Paris: 1977), 315-25; and Brian Stock, "The Philo- 
sophical Anthropology of Johannes Scottus Eriugena,” Studi Medievali 8 (1967):1—57. 

6 Duclow, “Divine Nothingness,” 33. 
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consequently unknown to herself; the very infinity of the intellect's search 
for understanding is a primary theophany of the Trinity. In short, then, we 
can name three interdependent moments of Eriugena's signature: negation, 
theophany, and anthropology." Donald Duclow has rightly compared this pat- 
tern to the theologies of Gregory of Nyssa, in retrospect, and of Nicholas of 
Cusa, in prospect: “infinity, apophaticism and anthropology come to form an 
internally consistent conceptual structure ... an explication of the symbolism 
of the imago Dei."5 We might add a fourth element that is less distinctive but 
equally important. As a student of Boethius's quadrivial sciences, Eriugena 
envisioned cosmic order as a latticework of numbers and proportions that 
imbued matter with divine harmony and a shimmer of eternity? 

Eriugena's distinctive themes resound from every corner of Christian Pla- 
tonism in these centuries. Some of these are true records of the Irish monk's 
ongoing influence that contributed to fresh theological and philosophical cre- 
ations. But other Eriugenian echoes are deceptive acoustic effects, even if as 
simulacra they testify to the quality of John's achievement. Like a Bach cantata 
or Mozart concerto, the Irish monk invented a configuration of Christian Pla- 
tonism so complete that even the trained ear experiences it as necessary. By 
layering Augustinian, Ps.-Dionysian, and Boethian voices, Eriugena was able to 
generate a harmony so compelling that other authors hummed it unwittingly, 
and found themselves, even when ignorant of his actual writings, playing vari- 
ations on Eriugenian themes. 

Because of this uncanny ventriloquistic effect, historians have sometimes 
claimed to find traces of Eriugena's influence among medieval Christian Pla- 
tonists despite the absence of textual documentation. Likewise in later centu- 
ries, some Renaissance Platonists end up following his example despite only 
second-hand contact with John's thought, frequently mediated through Nicho- 
las of Cusa. Only in Cusanus himself does one find a Renaissance Christian Pla- 
tonist who not only reprised all of Eriugena's signature strains, and praised the 


7 On the reciprocity of negation and theophany in Eriugena, see Willemien Otten, The Anthro- 
pology of Johannes Scottus Eriugena (Leiden: 1991), 48-95. 

8 Donald F. Duclow, "Gregory of Nyssa and Nicholas of Cusa: Infinity, Anthropology and the 
Via Negativa,” in Masters of Learned Ignorance, 281 (275-81). 

9 Eriugena’s use of the quadrivium has been well studied. See Edouard Jeauneau, “Jean Scot 
et la Métaphysique des Nombres,” in Begriff und Metapher: Sprachform des Denkens bei Eri- 
ugena, ed. Werner Beierwaltes (Heidelberg:1990), 126-41; Dominic O'Meara, "The Metaphysi- 
cal Use of Mathematical Concepts in Eriugena,” in Begriff und Metapher, 142-48; Stephen 
Gersh, "Eriugena's Fourfold Contemplation: Idealism and Arithmetic,” in Eriugena, Berkeley 
and the Idealist Tradition, 151-67; and Agnieszka Kijewska, "Mathematics as a Preparation for 
Theology: Boethius, Eriugena, Thierry of Chartres,’ in Boéce ou la chaíne des savoirs, ed. Alain 
Galonnier (Louvain: 2003), 625-47. 
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master by name as one of his sources, but who left behind excited marginalia 
in his own copy of Periphyseon, as if in applause. 


2 Acoustic Effects in the Middle Ages and Renaissance 


24 Chartres, Llull, and Eckhart 

The Irishman's shadow stretches long across the 12th to 15th centuries. There 
are several lesser episodes of Eriugenian resurgence that one could investi- 
gate, from the Paris gloss on the corpus dionysiacum!? to Berthold of Moos- 
burg's commentary on Proclus's Elements," and from Hildegard of Bingen!” to 
Vincent of Beauvais.? Most frequently, students of Christian Platonism have 
claimed to detect echoes of Eriugena's thought beginning with the so-called 
"School of Chartres" in the 12th century, whether mediated through Honorius 
of Autun's Clavis physicae, or through immediate contact with Periphyseon or 
other works. Paolo Lucentini's comparison of the Carolingian renaissance and 
the 12th-century renaissance is a locus classicus for this perspective. Lucen- 
tini first posits some general points of comparison between Eriugenian and 
Chartrian theologies. Both pursued a new synthesis of late antique Christian 
Platonism that combined Augustine and Ps.-Dionysius with Macrobius, Cal- 
cidius, Boethius, and Hermeticism. Both valued philosophical exegesis of 
scripture, contemporary scientific understandings of nature, theologies of 
creation, and theories of primordial causes. Only the last topic would seem 
to define Eriugena distinctively, yet Lucentini concludes that “John’s thought 
inspired and guided the masters of Chartres." He was "known and studied" at 
Laon, Chartres, and St. Victor, and had *no small influence" upon each 12th- 
century school.!§ 


10 See Kurt Ruh, “Dionysius Areopagita im deutschen Predigtwerk Meister Eckharts," Perspe- 
ktiven der Philosophie — Neues Jahrbuch 13 (1987), 207-23. 

11 See Berthold von Moosburg, Expositio super Elementationem theologicam Procli: Prologus, 
propositiones 1-3, Corpus philosophorum Teutonicorum medii aevi, vol. 4, bk. 1, eds. M.R. 
Pagnoni-Sturlese and Loris Sturlese (Hamburg: 1984). 

12 Christel Meier-Staubach, “Eriugena im Nonnenkloster? Überlegungen zum Verhältnis 
von Prophetentum und Werkgestalt in den figmenta prophetica Hildegards von Bingen," 
Frühmittelalterliche Studien 19 (1985): 466—97. 

13 Édouard Jeauneau (ed.), Jean Scot: Homélie sur le Prologue de Jean. SC 151 (Paris: 1969), 
141-42. 

14 See Paolo Lucentini, Platonismo medievale: Contributi per la storia dell'Eriugenismo (Flor- 
ence: 1980), 5-75. 

15 Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 49-50, 56. 
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Lucentini insinuates several lines of influence running from Eriugena to 
Bernard of Chartres, Thierry of Chartres, and Bernardus Silvestris, but only the 
last has a substantive textual basis. Lucentini claims that Bernard of Char- 
tres's account of mediating ideas (as reported by John of Salisbury in Meta- 
logicon) must be evidence of Eriugenian influence. But recent scholarship has 
demonstrated Bernard's reliance on Boethius or Seneca.!” Similarly, Lucentini 
argues that Thierry of Chartres must have been influenced by John given their 
mutual interest in a dialectic of the One and many; the concepts of universitas 
rerum and forma essendi; and a fivefold division of being.!? This claim faces 
several difficulties. First, authors like Robert Grosseteste were able to access 
the formula forma omnium simply by reading Augustine.? Second, Lucentini 
considers Thierry's Commentum in abstraction from his other two commentar- 
ies on Boethius's De trinitate, Lectiones and Glosa, which define the four modes 
of being quite differently.2° Finally, even if Thierry were echoing Eriugena, he 
more likely accessed the Irish monk’s ideas either through Remigius of Aux- 
erre or Honorius’s Clavis physicae, but their paraphrases altered the Eriugenian 
doctrine of primordial causes.?! 

By contrast, Edouard Jeauneau counsels that although there may seem to 
be a “pre-established harmony” between the renaissance of the 12th century 
and the revival of Eriugena's texts — a revival which he documents in detail — 
it remains a hermeneutical mistake to link them together without adequate 
grounds.?? Sometimes an apparent "verbal coincidence" is just that, and some- 
times (as in the case of Hugh of St. Victor), frequent citations of the Irish monk, 


16 However, pace Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 53 n. 150, regarding Bernardus's terms for 
ousia, see Peter Dronke's commentary in Bernardus Silvestris, Cosmographia, ed. Peter 
Dronke (Leiden: 1978), 26, 29-30, 56. 

17 Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 50-51. Cf. e.g. Paul Edward Dutton, “The Uncovering of 
the Glosae Super Platonem of Bernard of Chartres," Mediaeval Studies 46 (1984): 192—221; 
and Irene Caiazzo, "Sur la distinction Sénéchienne Idea/Idos au x11e siècle,” Chóra: Revue 
d'études anciennes et médiévales 3—4 (2005-2006): 91—16. 

18 Lucentini, Platonismo medievale, 51-52. 

19 See James McEvoy, “John Scottus Eriugena and Robert Grosseteste: An Ambiguous Influ- 
ence,” in ER, 194-95. 

20 See e.g. Thierry of Chartres, Lectiones in Boethii librum de Trinitate 11.7—34, in Commentar- 
ies on Boethius by Thierry of Chartres and His School, ed. Nikolaus M. Háring (Toronto: 
1971), 156-66. The doctrine of “five modes” in Clavis physicae, moreover, bears no resem- 
blance to Thierry of Chartres's modal theory. Compare Honorius Augustodunensis, Clavis 
physicae 5-310, ed. Paolo Lucentini (Rome: 1974), 5-7; and Thierry of Chartres, Commen- 
tum super Boethii librum De Trinitate 1v.8-10, ed. Haring, 97-98. 

21 See Stephen Gersh, “Honorius Augustodunensis and Eriugena: Remarks on the Method 
and Content of the Clavis Physicae,” in ER, 164-68. 

22 See Edouard Jeauneau, "Le renouveau érigénien du xi1e siècle,” in ER, 26 (26-46). 
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even by name, can signify not influence but distance from John’s peculiar the- 
ology. Thus while affirming that it is quite reasonable to assume some first- or 
second-hand contact with Eriugena’s ideas by Bernard and Thierry of Chartres, 
given the circulation of Periphyseon and of his Ps.-Dionysius translations in 
12th-century France, Jeauneau has urged that “one should stop speaking of the 
Eriugenism of the Chartrians.”?8 

Frances Yates detects Eriugena’s influence in the next century in the writ- 
ings of Ramon Llull. Yates contends that Llull’s “main source” was not Augus- 
tine and Dionysius, who also collected lists of transcendent attributes as divine 
names, but rather John’s Periphyseon.?* Yates hears the Irish echo in the way 
Llull connects the four elements to divine principles — Llull calls the primor- 
dial causes dignitates — even as she concedes that Eriugena never used dig- 
nitates dei in this sense.?? Yates also cites Honorius's tendency to use graphic 
schemata in Clavis physicae to visualize cosmic order, as well as one passage in 
which Eriugena compares Ps.-Dionysius's names of God to the perimeter of a 
circle.?6 Further debts might be discovered in Llull's discussions of light meta- 
physics, arithmology, and the liberal arts.?" 

Yates further asserts that Meister Eckhart initiated a "flowering" of Eri- 
ugenian tradition in Germany? In fact the case of Meister Eckhart is more 
complicated. There are indeed several Eriugenian resonances in Eckhart's 
writings, but when these are more closely inspected, they become more dif- 
ficult to specify. As Jeffrey Hamburger has observed, "Eriugena's influence on 
Eckhart is elusive: everywhere, yet nowhere at the same time"? Eckhart never 
mentioned Eriugena by name or referenced a passage from Periphyseon un- 
ambiguously. Yet both discuss divine exitus and reditus, the birth of God in the 
soul, and divine union as a "desert." Given such similarities, Hamburger notes, 


23 Jeauneau, “Le renouveau érigénien,” 44. 

24 Yates, Lull & Bruno, 81. Yates builds on earlier suggestions by J.-H. Probst, Caractere et orig- 
ine des idées du Bienheureux Raymond Lulle (Toulouse: 1912), 269—72; and Erhard-Wolfram 
Platzeck, "La figura ‘A’ del Ars luliano y la esfera inteligible de Plotino,” in Miscellanea 
luliana (Majorca: 1953-1954), 30-32 (28-33). 

25 Yates, Lull & Bruno, 95-103, 85. 

26 Yates, Lull & Bruno, 89—95, 104—06. Cf. PP. 111, 621D—626A, CCCM 163, 6-12. 

27 Yates, Lull & Bruno, 10-11. 

28 Yates, Lull & Bruno, 117. 

29 Jeffrey F. Hamburger, "Johannes Scotus Eriugena deutsch redivivus: Translations of the 'Vox 
spiritualis aquilae' in Relation to Art and Mysticism at the Time of Meister Eckhart," in 
Meister Eckhart in Erfurt, eds. Lydia Wegener and Andreas Speer, Miscellanea Mediaevalia 
32 (Berlin: 2005), 481. Cf. Bernard McGinn, The Mystical Thought of Meister Eckhart: The 
Man from Whom God Hid Nothing (New York: 2001), 178. 
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one should only be surprised at evidence that Eckhart had not encountered 
Eriugena.?0 

Kurt Ruh was the first to show that Eckhart did encounter the Irish monk's 
ideas, if only at second - or third-hand remove?! Ruh demonstrated that 
several vernacular works linked either to Eckhart or his circle — the short trea- 
tise "Hoch fragen und materien" and the poem Granum sinapis, with its Latin 
commentaries — contained Eriugenian theology, though mostly indirectly by 
way of Clavis physicae. Without a doubt, Eckhart also had access to Eriugena's 
famous sermon on the prologue to the Gospel of John, Vox spiritualis aqui- 
lae, parts of which passed under Origen's name into the Glossa ordinaria and 
Thomas Aquinas's commentary on John. Eckhart repeats some of its motifs in 
his own John commentary.?? 

Most recently, Hamburger has argued that Eckhart's reception of Eriugena 
passed through medieval German and French spiritual literature more than 
through Latin scholasticism. "That Eriugena had a decisive impact on later 
medieval philosophy and theology there has never been any doubt,” he writes. 
"That Eriugena was read in the vernacular, by nuns and the laity, in elaborately 
illustrated manuscripts, comes as more of a surprise"? Hamburger uncovered 
a late-13th-century sermon preserved among German tracts dating to the 15th 
century, which represents "the first substantial translation into German" of 
Eriugena's sermon Vox spiritualis aquilae.?^ The sermon preserves some of Fri- 
ugena's more radical formulations derived from the Greek fathers on attaining 
theosis through mystical contemplation — a theme of course dear to Eckhart.?5 


30 Hamburger, “Johannes Scotus Eriugena,” 476. “If Vincent of Beauvais knew Eriugena, if the 
Dominican nuns of St. Katharinenthal knew Eriugena, if the King of France and members 
of his court knew Eriugena — even if under other names - then surely Meister Eckhart 
knew him as well" (ibid., 517). For thematic comparisons, see Hans Liebeschütz, “Mittel- 
alterlicher Platonismus bei Johannes Eriugena und Meister Eckhart,’ Archiv für Kulturge- 
schichte 56 (1974): 241-69; Alois M. Haas, “Eriugena und die Mystik," in ER, 254-78; and 
Bernard McGinn, *Do Christian Platonists Really Believe in Creation?" in God and Cre- 
ation: An Ecumenical Symposium, eds. David Burrell and Bernard McGinn (Notre Dame: 
1990), 205-08 (197—219). 

31 Kurt Ruh, "Johannes Scotus Eriugena Deutsch," Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum und 
deutsche Literatur 117 (1988), 24-31. 

32 See further McGinn, Mystical Thought, 274 n. 79; and Hamburger, “Johannes Scotus Eri- 
ugena,” 476. 

33 Hamburger, “Johannes Scotus Eriugena, 514. 

34 Hamburger, “Johannes Scotus Eriugena,” 474. Hamburger identifies another late-14th-cen- 
tury manuscript that is likewise the first medieval French translation of Vox spiritualis 
aquilae (see ibid., 491ff). 

35 Hamburger, “Johannes Scotus Eriugena, 480-82. 
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2.2 Pico, Bovelles, and Bruno 
The same curious pattern of John’s absent presence in medieval Christian 
thought holds well into the Renaissance. It is instructive, for example, to con- 
sider the case of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. Despite some superficial simi- 
larities, the probability of direct influence is very slight, even if the two men 
shared some humanist priorities endemic to Christian Platonism. Like Eriuge- 
na, Pico eagerly took upon himself the responsibility to reconcile all known 
theological authorities into an encyclopedic whole. In Periphyseon John en- 
gineered a single architecture that could span eastern and western traditions, 
from Gregory of Nyssa to Augustine of Hippo, from Ps.-Dionysius to Boethius, 
from Maximus Confessor to Martianus Capella. Likewise, Pico’s monumental 
assemblage of 9oo Theses integrated the wisdom of the Latin schools, Arabic 
masters, Aristotelian commentators, and Greek Neoplatonists, not to men- 
tion Pythagoreanism, Chaldean oracles, Hermetism, and Kabbalah, a digest of 
which caps off his Oration on the Dignity of Man.?6 

Both also assumed that the indispensable framework for such theological 
syntheses was knowledge of physical creation won through hexaemeral exege- 
sis. This principle goes without saying in Periphyseon, whose five books unfold 
a prolonged commentary on Genesis 1:13:24. In Book 1, Eriugena envisions the 
exitus of creation as a fourfold natura (God, primordial causes, material world, 
the divine nihil), and then in Book v he maps the cosmic reditus to Paradise. 
Pico too defined philosophia as an exploration of the created order: causae re- 
rum, viae naturae, ratio universi, mysteria caelorum terraeque, and only thereby 
consilium dei.” In Heptaplus (1487-1488) Pico describes the book of Genesis 
as Moses’s opportunity to *philosophiz[e] on the emanation of all things from 
God, and on the grade, number, and order of all the parts of the world.’38 Pico 


36 See Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Oratio de dignitate hominis 180—268, in Pico della Mi- 
randola: Oration on the Dignity of Man, eds. and trans. Francesco Borghesi, Michael Papio, 
and Massimo Riva (Cambridge: 2012), 200-77. For Pico’s theses, see Opera Omnia, ed. Eu- 
genio Garin, vol. 1 (Turin: 1971), 63-113; but see also the helpful chart in Stephen Allen 
Farmer, Syncretism in the West: Pico's goo Theses (1486): The Evolution of Traditional, Reli- 
gious, and Philosophical Systems (Tempe: 1998), 204-07. On Pico’s sources and education, 
see Pearl Kibre, The Library of Pico Della Mirandola (New York: 1936), 23-114; and Avery 
Dulles, Princeps Concordiae: Pico della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradition (Cambridge, 
M.A.: 1941), 25-45. 

37 Pico, Oratio 145, trans. Borghesi, 184. 

38 Pico, Heptaplus, Proem. 1, in Pico Della Mirandola: De hominis dignitate. Heptaplus. De ente 
et uno, Eugenio Garin (Florence: 1942), 176; Heptaplus, trans. Douglas Carmichael (India- 
napolis: 1998), 71. On the theology of creation in Heptaplus, see Walter Andreas Euler, “Pia 
philosophia" et “docta religio": Theologie und Religion bei Marsilio Ficino und Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola (Munich: 1998), 156-83. 
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sifted through the major hexaemeral commentaries of Latin and Greek fathers 
(he lists seventeen of them) as well as Latin scholastics and Hebrews both “ear- 
ly” and “recent” (fourteen more). Yet true to form, Pico insisted on discovering 
his own sevenfold account.?? Our cosmos is constructed out of three coinher- 
ent realms: the corporeal world inhabited by humans and animals (the first ex- 
position); the celestial world of the planets (second); and the intelligible world 
of the angels (third). The elements are refracted differently in each world (the 
fire that gives heat, the light of the sun, the fire of angelic minds), but by re- 
ciprocal containment they remain one world, each within each, following the 
Anaxagoran maxim.^? The three worlds are coordinated in three ways. First, 
in what amounts to another world, the three intersect within human being, 
the truest image of their common divine Origin (fourth exposition). He ex- 
plains the distinct identities (fifth) and interconnected affinities (sixth) of the 
three worlds. Like Eriugena, Pico's final exposition traces the universal return 
to Paradise through Christ. 

Pico resonates in other ways with the Irish monk. Eriugena translated the 
corpus dionysiacum, preserving the letter and spirit of Ps.-Dionysius until its 
broader influence in the 12th century. In his Oration Pico draws liberally on 
Ps.-Dionysian celestial hierarchies to define the nature of philosophical ascent 
from seraphim to thrones to cherubim. The soul moves through the stages of 
purgation, illumination, and perfection by following a stepwise "ladder" from 
lower to higher.*! In the short dialogue De ente et uno Pico outlines a modest 
henology of the divine One whereby God is all being but also beyond being; 
he cites Aquinas in order to reconcile Aristotle with Parmenides and Divine 
Names.*? As part of his synthetic efforts, Pico endorses Pythagorean arithmol- 
ogies on occasion, as Eriugena did Boethian harmonies.^? Yet he rarely conveys 
Eriugena's sense that every creature is an immediate theophany of God. He is 
not interested in the status of primordial ideas in the economy of creation. 
Above all, Pico never embraces Ps.-Dionysian negation in the way that Eriuge- 
na does. One searches in vain for an experience of divine negation, the dark- 
ness of God, or any kind of dialectical understanding of divine self-becoming 


39 Pico, Heptaplus, Proem 1, ed. Garin (1942), 178-82; trans. Carmichael, 72-73. 

40 Pico, Heptaplus, Proem 11, ed. Garin (1942), 188; trans. Carmichael, 77. 

41 See Pico, Oratio 53—74, 81-84, trans. Borghesi, 136—42, 146-48. 

42 Pico, De ente et uno 111—1v, ed. Garin (1971), 396—404; On Being and the One, trans. Paul J.W. 
Miller (Indianapolis: 1998), 41—46. 

43 See Pico, 9oo Theses, § 25.1-§25.14, trans. Farmer, 334-37; and ibid. § 71-8 7a.74, 466-85. 
Cf. Pico, Oratio 208-13, trans. Borghesi, 222-25. Pico discusses number at some length in 
Heptaplus 1114, ed. Garin, 248-52; trans. Carmichael, 108-09. 
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or self-knowledge. Indeed it “frightens the ears," writes Pico, even to pronounce 
that “God is nothing.’ 

Despite these parallels, Pico’s echo of Eriugena is distant and dull at best. 
Yet it would be easier to dismiss were it not for one note that peals louder than 
others. As Bernard McGinn and others have shown, one of Eriugena’s more pe- 
culiar doctrines is his suggestion that human being has a negative definition, 
a constitutive unknowability that properly reflects its exemplar, the unknow- 
able Creator^5 Many Christian authors in Ps.-Dionysian traditions have as- 
serted that humanity cannot know God. Eriugena took this doctrine two steps 
further: not only human minds, but even God, cannot know God; and human 
being is as unknowable in its nature as God is. As John writes in Periphyseon Iv: 


Reason thoroughly teaches that both are true — the human mind both 
knows itself and does not know itself. It knows that [quia] it is; it does 
not know what [quid] it is. And through this, as we have taught in the 
prior books, the image of God is especially thought to be in man. ... What 
is more wonderful and more beautiful to those thinking upon themselves 
and their God is that the human mind is more to be praised in its igno- 
rance than in its knowledge. For it is more praiseworthy in it not to know 
what it is than to know that it is, just as negation is greater and more con- 
sistent than affirmation in the praise of the divine nature, and it is wiser 
not to know that nature whose ignorance is true wisdom which is better 
known by not knowing.^$ 


Humanity is never more the imago dei than when it participates in what Mc- 
Ginn calls the “transcendental negative" of God's infinite, unlimited, undefin- 
able nature.*” Eriugena likely derived the doctrine from Gregory of Nyssa’s 
meditations on the infinity of God and the plasticity of human nature.*® 


44 Pico, De ente et uno 111, ed. Garin (1971), 398; trans. Miller, 43. 

45 McGinn, “Negative Element,” 315-25. See PP. 11, 586A—598C, 134-65; and PP. 1v, 762B- 
772B, 48-75. 

46 PP. Iv, 771 BC, CCCM 164, 44-45; trans. in McGinn, "Negative Element,” 320. 

47 McGinn, “Negative Element," 318. 

48 See Gregory of Nyssa, De hominis opificio X1.3—4, PG 44, 156B; cf. Maieul Cappuyns, “Le ‘De 
imagine’ de Grégoire de Nysse traduit par Jean Scot Érigène,” Recherches de théologie anci- 
enne et médiévale 32 (1965): 220—21. Thomas Carlson has suggested a continuous tradition 
of “apophatic anthropology" initiated by Gregory of Nyssa, then running from Eriugena, 
through Cusanus, to Pico della Mirandola and Bruno, a tradition that might find a present 
terminus in discussions of the "post-human." See Thomas Carlson, The Indiscrete Image: 
Infinitude and the Creation of the Human (Chicago: 2008), 74-117. 
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It is striking to learn that Pico della Mirandola offers a quite similar account 
of human being at the heart of the Oration, if in narrative form. Having popu- 
lated creation full of wondrous marvels, God longed for a contemplator who 
could appreciate the order, beauty, and vastness of that replete cosmos. Yet just 
for that reason, given God’s infinite generosity, there were no forms (archetipi) 
left over for the final creature to assume.^? Out of love God thus granted to 
humankind, which had nothing of its own (nihil proprium), a universal share 
in every other being's identity. God placed this "creature of indeterminate im- 
age" (indiscretae opus imaginis) at the very center of the whole.®° Unlike lesser 
forms of life, humans can actively determine their natures through knowledge 
and will, and therefore can only be defined negatively, in denials of essence. 
Humanity has no fixed home, no stable essence, no unique gifts; it is circum- 
scribed by nothing; it is neither celestial nor terrestrial, neither mortal nor im- 
mortal; neither animal nor spiritual.5! Rather, this “chameleon” and “Proteus” 
is the “free and extraordinary shaper of itself"9? 

It is well known that Pico's high view of human being was influenced by 
the Hermetic Asclepius and Marsilio Ficino, and that he borrowed phrases 
from Martianus Capella.5? But the sources of Pico's negative anthropology are 
less clear. Bori points readers to three possibilities — the book of Genesis, the 
Symposium, or Ps.-Dionysius — while conceding that negative theology might 
also have been transmitted through Philo of Alexandria or Gregory of Nyssa.5+ 
Michael J.B. Allen has suggested that indiscreta imago resembles the Indefi- 
nite (à8tcxptroc) or Unlimited (repov) in Platonic sources such as Philebus.” 
Pico's library contained many of the philosophically inclined Greek fathers 
such as Clement, Origen, and the Cappadocians, as well as Philo. Like Cusanus, 
Pico read Eriugena's Ps.-Dionysius translation and commentaries. But he also 
owned Gregory of Nyssa's De hominis opíficio, Philo's hexaemeral commentary, 
anda short work attributed to "the Scot" that defended Plato from Aristotelian 


49 Pico, Oratio 10-14, trans. Borghesi, 11214. 

50 Pico, Oratio 1738, trans. Borghesi, 114-16. 

51 Pico, Oratio 18, 20, 22—23, trans. Borghesi, 116. 

52 Pico, Oratio 31-33, trans. Borghesi, 122-24. "[Q uasi arbitrarius honorariusque plastes et 
fictor.” Pico, Oratio 22, trans. Borghesi, 116. 

53 See Francesco Bausi (ed.), Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo (Parma: 2003), 11 n. 22. 

54 See Pier Cesare Bori, Pluralita delle vie: Alle origini del Discorso sulla dignità umana di Pico 
della Mirandola (Milan: 2000), 36-43. 

55 See Michael J.B. Allen, “Cultura hominis: Giovanni Pico, Marsilio Ficino and the Idea of 
Man,” in Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: Convegno internazionale di studi nel cinquecentes- 
imo anniversario della morte (1494-1994), Mirandola, 4-8 ottobre 1994, ed. G.C. Garfagnini 
(Florence: 1997), 177—79 (173-96); cf. Bausi, Discorso, 9-10. 
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critiques.5® Giuseppe Tognon notes that although many medieval Christian 
authors discussed the dignity of humankind in general terms, “the medieval 
author whose representation of the link between the creation of the world and 
the creation of man most closely approaches Pico's is John Scottus Eriugena."57 
In one striking passage, Eriugena states that the inherent dignitas of human 
nature is even greater than the angels, overturning the hierarchy of Psalm 8:5.5° 
Tognon and others have conjectured some specific points of contact between 
Pico's Oration and Periphyseon.9? But despite his erudition, it seems less likely 
that Pico was directly inspired by the praise of human dignity found in Periphy- 
seon than that he shared a similar archive and agenda with a like-minded fel- 
low Christian Platonist. 

It is also unlikely that Pico benefited from the Nicholas of Cusa's revival of 
Eriugenian theology in the 1440s. Other Renaissance philosophers who echo 
Eriugena's ideas, however, certainly received them through Nicholas. The an- 
thropocentric Platonism of Charles de Bovelles (d.1567) wasinfluenced notonly 
by Llull and Cusanus, but by Pico himself.6? Probably on account of his debts 
to the German cardinal, Bovelles's early philosophical writings — completed 
in the autumn of 1509 at the episcopal palace in Amiens — resound with Eri- 
ugenian themes: human intellect as microcosmos, mediator, and theophany 
(Liber de intellectu, Liber de sapiente); the dialectical overcoming of contraries 


56 See KĶibre, Library, 35, 173 (S 394), 181-82 (88 460, 471), and 202 (8 619). 

57 See Giuseppe Tognon (ed.), Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo (Brescia: 1987), 63 n. 7. Tognon 
is addressing a later passage around Oratio 24—44, but his point holds. 

58 Yates quotes the following passage as PP. Iv, 789, but I could not locate it in the edition: 
"Videtur enim non solum angelica essentia, verum etiam sensibilium rerum quadam dig- 
nitate, ut non dicam temporalitate, humanam praecedere substitutionem. Quinimodo in 
hoc maxime humanae essentiae super omnia, quae sunt, manifestissime dignitas aperi- 
tur.” Yates then comments: “Here we have Scotus enunciating in the ninth century, follow- 
ing his Greek masters, what used to be thought to be the peculiarly ‘Renaissance’ theme 
of the Dignity of Man" (Lull & Bruno, 89). In fact Eriugena discusses the dignitas of human 
nature and its proximity to angels rather frequently: see e.g. PP. rv, 761A—763B, CCCM 164, 
29-32; PP. Iv, 779D—780C, CCCM 164, 56-57; PP. Iv, 811D-812C, CCCM 164, 100-01; PP. Iv, 
838AB, CCCM 164, 137; and PP. 1v, 841D-842A, CCCM 164, 142-43. On the theological as- 
pects of Pico’s anthropology, see Dulles, Princeps Concordiae, 105-28; and Euler, “Pia phi- 
losophia,” 101-12. 

59 Tognon points to PP. 111, 732C—734B, CCCM 163, 162-65; and PP. Iv, 754A—756B, CCCM 164, 
19-22. 

60 See Emmanuel Faye, Philosophie et Perfection de l'Homme: De la Renaissance à Descartes 
(Paris: 1998), 98-99 (but cf. more generally 73-160). On Bovelles's influences, see Joseph 
M. Victor, Charles de Bovelles 1479-1553: An Intellectual Biography, Travaux d'humanisme 
et Renaissance 161 (Geneva: 1978), 60—71. The principle text on this subject, Liber de sapi- 
ente, has been edited and translated by Pierre Magnard as Le livre du sage (Paris: 1982). 
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in God (Ars oppositorum); and the theological significance of nothingness 
(Liber de nihilo), which earned Bovelles the suspicion of the Sorbonne. Like 
Pico, Bovelles praises the dignity of humanity, its decor; but unlike Pico (yet 
closer to John himself) he views human reason as theophanic, a primary lo- 
cus of divine self-manifestation. Cesare Catà puts this well: “Human dignitas 
is anthropologically central to a being able to create anything through his own 
will; human decor is the ontological status of a being structurally related to the 
essence of God.” 

Like Pico, Bovelles states that the fundamentally emptiness of human form 
endows it with world-encompassing plasticity: “Human intellect therefore 
has the power, since it is originally nothing [ab initio nihil est], to become all 
things."6? This essential human nihil is a distant reflection of the primordial 
Nothing out of which (ex nihilo) God created the world. Thus in De nihilo, 
Bovelles states that the original Nothing abided in intimacy with God “until” 
the event of creation filled the ontic continuum with angels, human being, 
and matter.6^ The same nothing remains the infinite empty space of God in 
which all places exist.® This ultimately leads him to consider the economy of 
negation in theological predication and to draw the Ps.-Dionysian conclusion 
that affirmations must be led back to the nihil.96 To cope with these condi- 
tions, philosophy turns to dialectical contraries, which Eriugena had called the 
oppositio oppositorum. Bovelles invokes this phrase in Ars oppositorum when 
he turns to the Llullian instruments of geometrical figures, crossed diagrams, 


61 See Faye, Philosophie et Perfection, 87—88, 133-42. 

62 Cesare Catà, "Viewed Through the Looking-Glass: Human Nature as a Mystical Mirror in 
Charles de Bovelles' Conception of Sapientia,” Intellectual History Review 21 (2011), 313. 

63  "Humanus autem intellectus potentia est, vt qui ab initio nichil est, fieri tamen omnia 
potest." Bovelles, Liber de intellectu 1.4, fol. 3v. Later in the same book: “Humanus autem 
intellectus et coniunctus est materiei et per species intelligit, et ab initio est vt omnium 
priuatio et potentia, infine tamen euadit (ut diximus) omniformis." Bovelles, Liber de in- 
tellectu V1.6, fol. 10r. Cited in Faye, Philosophie et Perfection, 88 n. 5. On the plasticity of hu- 
man nature in Bovelles and Pico, see Tamara Albertini, "Der Mensch als metamorphische 
Weltmitte: Reflexionen zu einer Denkfigur der Renaissance (Bovelles, Ficino, Pico), in 
Sapientiam amemus: Humanismus und Aristotelismus in der Renaissance, ed. Paul Richard 
Blum (Munich: 1999), 89-108. 

64 Bovelles, Liber de nihilo 111—1v, 651-671, in Le livre du néant, ed. Pierre Magnard (Paris: 
1983), 56-74. See Magnard's useful essay "L'étoile matutine,” 1-27; as well as Jan Mier- 
nowski, “Nihil nihil est; Le Néant dit l'Étre: Charles de Bovelles,' Chap. 5 in Le Dieu Néant. 
Théologies négatives à l'aube des temps modernes (Leiden: 1997), 71-89. 

65 Bovelles, Liber de nihilo v11, 69r—70r, ed. Magnard, 90-100. 

66 . Bovelles, Liber de nihilo v111-x1, 70or—74r, ed. Magnard, 100-34. 
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and tables of contraries.®’ Lines of opposition connect oppositions (Deus / non 
esse; Esse | nihil), while lines of identity connect identicals, intersecting into a 
tabular square diagram or “parallelism” (equidistantia).99 

A second example of Cusanus mediating Eriugena to the Renaissance is 
Giordano Bruno (d. 1600). The maverick Dominican would have surely em- 
braced the intimacy of God and void in John’s four kinds of natura. In De la 
causa, principio e uno, Bruno seems to reprise several Eriugenian-style ideas: 
God as the essence of all things, the coincidence of contraries in the light of 
eternity, or the theophanic capacity of matter. Bruno conspicuously applauds 
David of Dinant and his purported view that “God is matter.” Since David's 
pantheism was associated with Eriugena ever since the Synod of Sens in 1210 — 
even Nicholas had linked them in Apologia doctae ignorantiae (1449) — one 
would not be surprised to find independent links between Bruno and the 
Irish monk. Singer asserts that Bruno studied Eriugena alongside his readings 
in Cusanus, Llull, and Bovelles, but does not provide evidence that matches 
the latter three.”° Yates was convinced that Llull ferried Eriugena's contraband 
safely into the hands of Cusanus and Bruno alike, but then we are speaking of 
echoes of echoes. 

Despite being careful students of Nicholas of Cusa, Bovelles and Bruno 
perform only fragments of Eriugena's themes." They both attempt to over- 
come opposites dialectically through negation; they both experiment with ap- 
plications of negation to God (Bruno) or to human being (Bovelles). Bruno 
celebrates Eriugena's apparent pantheism, and Bovelles shared his taste for 
Boethian harmonies, but neither foregrounds theophany as a central catego- 
ry. These general comparisons only expose the distance between them. The 
chords progress in unison, but the melodies are worlds apart. 


67 “Sicut identitas est eorumdem identitas et oppositorum oppositio, ita et oppositio est 
eorumdem oppositio et oppositorum identitas." Bovelles, Ars oppositorum 111, 81v, in L'art 
des opposés, ed. Pierre Magnard (Paris: 1984), 56. 

68 . Bovelles, Ars oppositorum 1v, 82v, ed. Magnard, 66. 

69 See Giordano Bruno, Cause, Principle and Unity, trans. Robert de Lucca (Cambridge: 1998), 
7, 86. Nicholas of Cusa similarly praised David of Dinant in Directio speculantis seu de 
non aliud 17, in Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia, vol. 8, eds. Ludwig Baur and Paul Wilpert 
(Leipzig: 1944), 42-43. 

70 Dorothea Waley Singer, Giordano Bruno: His Life and Thought (New York: 1950), 141. 

71 See Cesare Catà, “Forking Paths in Sixteenth-Century Philosophy: Charles de Bovelles and 
Giordano Bruno,” Viator 40 (2009): 381-92. 
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3 Nicholas of Cusa: The Irish Variations 


Having traversed several centuries of Eriugena’s absent presence, we can now 
address the more complex case of Nicholas of Cusa (d. 1464) in the 15th century. 
Here a few preliminary observations are in order. In the first place, where other 
authors we have considered only occasionally echo Eriugena in muffled tones, 
Nicholas of Cusa hits every note with clarity: a dialectical concept of God as 
negation; a negative anthropology; creatures as theophanies of divine absence; 
a full integration of the Boethian quadrivium; and a drive to reconcile differing 
authorities. Moreover, to recount the history of Eriugenian influence in medi- 
eval and Renaissance thought is to list Cusanus’s most important sources (Thi- 
erry, Llull, Eckhart) and most enthusiastic readers (Bovelles, Bruno).’? Such 
consanguinity makes John and Nicholas intellectual first cousins, or perhaps 
better, uncle and nephew. Both sought after a new Christian Platonist synthe- 
sis that drew upon Augustine, Boethius, and Ps.-Dionysius in equal measure. 
To make matters more interesting, Nicholas enjoyed an unusual degree of 
access to Eriugena’s textual traditions. In Apologia doctae ignorantiae (1449), 
in face of accusations of shallow pantheism by the Heidelberg theologian 
John Wenck, Cusanus catalogued his preferred Christian Platonist authorities. 
Not once but twice he lauds John Scottus Eriugena: first alongside Hugh of St. 
Victor and Thomas Gallus in a list of venerable interpreters of Ps.-Dionysius, 
whose insights can counteract mental “blindness”;’3 and then on his roll of 
profound theologians whose works remain unsuitable for readers (such as 
Wenck) whose mental vision is impaired, which also included Marius Victo- 
rinus, David of Dinant, and the Clavis physicae." This repetition of Eriugena’s 


72 On Cusanus’s views of human dignity in the context of Renaissance humanism, see Ber- 
nard McGinn, Wiirde und Gottebenbildlichkeit des Menschen bei Nikolaus von Kues, Marsi- 
lio Ficino und Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Trierer Cusanus Lecture 16 (Trier: 2010). 

73 “Sed si se gratiam assequi sperat, ut de caecitate ad lumen transferatur, legat cum intel- 
lectu Mysticam theologiam iam dictam, Maximum monachum, Hugonem de Sancto Vic- 
tore, Robertum Lincolniensem, Iohannem Scotigenam, abbatem Vercellensem et ceteros 
moderniores commentatores illius libelli; et indubie se hactenus caecum fuisse reperiet." 
Cusanus, Apologiae doctae ignorantiae 30, in Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia, vol. 2, ed. Ray- 
mond Klibansky, rev. ed. (Hamburg: 2007), 20-21. Cf. the study and translations by Jasper 
Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa's Debate with John Wenck: A translation and an appraisal of De 
ignota litteratura and Apologia doctae ignorantiae (Minneapolis: 1981). 

74 “Unde recte admonent omnes sancti, quod illis debilibus mentis oculis lux intellectualis 
subtrahatur. Sunt autem illis nequaquam libri sancti Dionysii, Marii Victorini ad Candi- 
dum Arrianum, Clavis physicae Theodori, Iohannis Scotigenae Hepi qóceoc, Tomi David 
de Dynanto, Commentaria fratris Iohannis de Mossbach in Propositiones Proculi et con- 
similes libri ostendendi." Cusanus, Apologiae doctae ignorantiae 43, ed. Klibansky, 29-30. 
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name signifies high praise from Cusanus, particularly in a work that records 
his debts to Meister Eckhart and to Thierry of Chartres. Finally, Nicholas’s mar- 
ginal annotations to his copies of Clavis physicae and the first book of Periphy- 
seon have been remarkably well preserved. We even know from the inks that 
Cusanus used in his Periphyseon notes that he returned to its pages on three 
separate occasions.” Nicholas's citations of Ps.-Dionysius reveal that he knew 
Eriugena’s Latin translation. 

This rich Cusan inheritance has already been well studied. Carlo Riccati ex- 
plored the primary points of departure shared by John and Nicholas: material 
theophanies, the circuit of procession and return, and the role of human intel- 
lect.” Werner Beierwaltes identified several moments in Eriugena's theology 
that were both foundational for Cusanus and amplified further by him: the role 
of negation in defining the supraontological God and its dramatic effects on 
predication; the dialectical complexity of “creation” such that God self-creates 
and the creature becomes Creator; the trope of God “running” through creation 
beyond the opposition of motion and rest; the category of "theophanies"; the 
overcoming of cosmic difference through the Incarnation; and a vision of God 
as universal place or space." Riccati allows, on his final page, that such “rich 
convergences” are belied by a “poverty of explicit citations."? As Duclow has 
pointed out, this fact is not decisive in itself."? But it should certainly motivate 


75 Nicholas annotated a version of Clavis physicae copied by Berthold of Moosburg around 
1327 (MS BN Lat. 6734, fols. 6r-189v), which the latter used extensively in his Expositio 
super Elementationem Procli. Paolo Lucentini has transcribed these annotations in “Le 
annotazioni di Nicola Cusano alla Clavis Physicae," in Platonismo medievale (see n. 14), 
80-81 (77-109). For a full description of the codex see Lucentini (ed.), Clavis Physicae (see 
n. 20), ixxv. Nicholas possessed another copy in his library, MS Cod. Cus. 202, but this text 
bears no annotations. Nicholas's annotations to Periphyseon appear in MS Cod. Addit. 
11035, fols. 9r-85v, a 10th- or uth-century codex that belonged to the St. Eucharius mon- 
astery in Trier since the late 14th century and then to the British Museum since 1837. The 
marginalia were transcribed by Josef Koch on behalf of the Institut für Cusanus-Forschung 
in "Kritisches Verzeichnis der Londoner Handschriften aus dem Besitz des Nikolaus von 
Kues,’ in Mitteilungen und Forschungsbeitráge der Cusanus-Gesellschaft, vol. 3, ed. Rudolf 
Haubst (Mainz: 1963), 86-100. Hereafter I will abbreviate "Kritisches Verzeichnis" as KV 
(viz. Cusanus on Periphyseon) and Lucentini's transcriptions as CP (Cusanus on Clavis 
physicae). 

76 See Carlo Riccati, "Processio" et "explicatio": La Doctrine de la création chez Jean Scot et 
Nicolas de Cues (Naples: 1983). 

77 Werner Beierwaltes, “Cusanus and Eriugena,” Dionysius 13 (1989): 15-52. 

78  Riccati, "Processio" et "explicatio," 276. 

79 Donald F. Duclow, "Coinciding in the Margins: Cusanus Glosses Eriugena,” in Eriugena — 
Cusanus, Colloquia Mediaevalia Lublinensia, vol. 1, eds. Agnieszka Kijewska, Roman Ma- 
jeran, and Harald Schwaetzer (Lublin: 2011), 99101. 
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interpreters, not only to consult the marginalia but also to read Cusanus dia- 
chronically, in order to be able to distinguish merely thematic comparisons 
from discrete influences. 

Since these magisterial studies, many have attended to other themes shared 
in common by Eriugena and Cusanus.®? What remains to be done, however, 
is to assess Eriugena’s influence on Cusanus in terms of the cardinal’s intel- 
lectual development. One must listen to the Cusan echo as a melody unfolding 
stepwise over the years 1440 to 1464, an echo so definite and multilayered as to 
acquire its own distinct rhythm. Nicholas’s theology is not a pre-constituted, 
systematic whole that one can investigate by citing early or late works haphaz- 
ardly. Rather, as Duclow has also urged, Cusanus’s debt to Eriugena should be 
approached as a clue to the cardinal’s own development.?! This is a technique 
proposed by Kurt Flasch in his controversial discussion of Nicholas of Cusa’s 
development and, more to the point, the relative priority given to his various 
phases of thought.?? While there are some deficiencies in Flasch’s method, a 
more chronological, contextualized, “genetic” approach to Cusan theology is a 
desideratum that all should share.9? 

In what remains, therefore, I aim at two tasks. I weigh, as others have, the 
relative presence in Cusan thought of three interconnected Eriugenian themes: 
negation, anthropology, and theophany. But I do so in light of the sequential 
development of Nicholas's works in time. Beginning with the twin magna op- 
era around the year 1440 and the opuscula of the mid-1440s, we follow Nicho- 
las's movement from the breakthroughs of the early 1450s into the late works 
of the last years of his life. This genetic method sheds new light on the peculiar 
character of Eriugena's influence on the German cardinal. 


80 See Dermot Moran, “Pantheism from John Scottus Eriugena to Nicholas of Cusa,’ American 
Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 64 (1990): 131-52; Agnieszka Kijewska, “Divine Non-Being 
in Eriugena and Cusanus,” Philotheos 2 (2002): 155-67; Werner Beierwaltes, "Theophanie: 
Nicolaus Cusanus und Johannes Scotus Eriugena,” Philotheos 6 (2006): 153—75; as well as 
the collected papers in Kijewska et al. (eds.), Eriugena — Cusanus. 

81  SeeDuclow, “Coinciding in the Margins,” 83-103. 

82 See Kurt Flasch, Nikolaus von Kues: Geschichte einer Entwicklung (Frankfurt: 1998), 12, 43, 
307. For an alternative account of Cusan development, see F. Edward Cranz, “Develop- 
ment in Cusanus?" in Nicholas of Cusa and the Renaissance, eds. Gerald Christianson and 
Thomas M. Izbicki (Aldershot: 2000), 1-18. 

83 See William Hoye, Die Mystische Theologie des Nicolaus Cusanus (Freiburg: 2004), 58-65; 
and David Albertson, Mathematical Theologies: Nicholas of Cusa and the Legacy of Thierry 
of Chartres (New York: 2014), 18-20, 222-28. 
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3.1 Overtones: 1440 to 1444 

Beyond some Ps.-Dionysian motifs in De concordantia catholica, Nicholas of 
Cusa's first major theological works appear in 1440-1442. The first is De docta 
ignorantia (1440) whose three books treat God, the cosmos, and the Incarna- 
tion. Nicholas promises a sequel, the apparently more philosophical De coniec- 
turis, already in De docta ignorantia 11, although the nature of their sequence is 
unclear?^ Its two books are usually dated to 1442, but they were clearly under 
constant revision from 1440 until at least 1444. Eriugenian notes appear only 
rarely in Cusanus's early works, and even then their parentage is unclear. 

In Book 1 of De docta ignorantia, Cusanus describes God as a simple, infi- 
nite maximum who precedes every contrary opposition.®> Since the process 
of naming imposes distinctions through opposition, God is better known 
through negation than through predication.96 Passages like these bear a family 
resemblance to Eriugena, but their similarities might just as well stem from a 
shared reading of Ps.-Dionysius. Likewise, in Book 11, Nicholas's meditations 
on creation often assume Eriugenian principles. The unknowability of the Cre- 
ator is directly reflected in the unknowability of the created order: the cre- 
ation is neither one nor many, neither entirely temporal nor entirely eternal.8” 
"Because ... in the maximum, being, making, and creating are the same,” he 
writes, "creating seems to be no different than God's being all things. If, there- 
fore, God is all things and if this means creating, how can one understand the 
creation not to be eternal, since the being of God is eternal, indeed, is eternity 
itself?”88 Then in the next breath Nicholas names God the forma essendi — and 
soon thereafter, forma infinita and forma omnium formarum — terms that prob- 
ably originated from Thierry of Chartres's Boethian commentaries, but that 


84 See Josef Koch, Die Ars coniecturalis des Nikolaus von Kues (Köln: 1956); and idem, “Der 
Sinn des zweiten Hauptwerkes des Nikolaus von Kues De Coniecturis,' in Nicolo da Cusa: 
Relazioni tenute al Convegno interuniversitario di Bressanone nel 1960, ed. Giuseppe Flores 
D'Arcais (Florence: 1962), 101-23. Cf. also the critique in Inigo Bocken, L'Art de la collection: 
Introduction historico-éthique à l'herméneutique conjecturale de Nicolas de Cues, trans. 
Jean-Michel Counet (Louvain: 2007), 19, 78-81. 

85 Cusanus, De docta ignorantia 1.19 (57), in Nikolaus von Kues: Philosophisch-theologische 
Werke, vol. 1, eds. Paul Wilpert and Hans Gerhard Senger (Hamburg: 2002), 76; ibid. 11.1 
(95), 8-10. 

86 Cusanus, De docta ignorantia 1.24 (74—79), 96-100. In these passages Nicholas follows Eri- 
ugena’s translation of Ps.-Dionysius, Celestial Hierarchy 11.3, 141A. 

87 Cusanus, De docta ignorantia 11.2 (100-01), 16-8. 

88 "Quoniam ... in maximo vero idem est esse, facere et creare, tunc non aliud videtur esse 
creare quam deum omnia esse. Si igitur deus est omnia et hoc est creare, quomodo intel- 
ligi hoc poterit, quod creatura non est aeterna, cum dei esse sit aeternum, immo ipsa 
aeternitas?" Cusanus, De docta ignorantia 11.2 (101), 16; Nicholas of Cusa: Selected Spiritual 
Writings, trans. H. Lawrence Bond (New York: 1997), 132. Cf. PP. 111, 636A, CCCM 163, 26-27. 
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also resemble the Eriugenian forma omnium.®9 In Book 111, some of the com- 
ponents of Cusanus's inventive Christology are comparable to Eriugena's bor- 
rowings from Maximus Confessor. Christ's human nature serves as the medial 
center (medium conexionis) of creation, and therefore Christ is the intermedi- 
ary (per medium) between procession and return.?° 

In the first book of De coniecturis, Nicholas revisits his argument from De 
docta ignorantia about the economy of oppositions in both affirmative and 
negative theology. But now his formulation of the problem is much sharper. 
Not only does Nicholas return to Eriugena's Ps.-Dionysius translation, but he 
also echoes John's stronger language on negation. Precisely because God is the 
universal form of being, all affirmations (including this one) must be negated, 
since God is beyond all opposition.?! Eriugena makes this point in several pas- 
sages of Periphyseon;?? but we can tell from Nicholas's marginal notes that one 
instance in particular caught his attention.%? 

In the second book of De coniecturis, Cusanus briefly mentions an indisput- 
ably Eriugenian concept, theophany. While exploring the different operations 
of the mind, Nicholas defines human intellect as “the otherness of infinite 
Oneness." To unite with the One, intellect must free itself from this linger- 
ing alterity within itself and pass from intellectual truth to Truth itself, a feat 
achieved by grasping its hidden identity as an image of God. Nicholas then 
surprises the reader with the name he gives to this deifying process: "And this is 
the ultimate perfection of the intellect: viz., that by means of a theophany that 
descends unto it, it continually ascends toward a nearer likeness to divine and 
infinite Oneness."?^ In likening theophany to a “descent” of God that invites 
the intellect's ascent, Nicholas echoes Eriugena's discussions of theophany in 
Periphyseon 1. His attention to this passage, moreover, is directly attested in the 


89 Cusanus, De docta ignorantia 11.2 (102—04), 18-20. 

9o Cusanus, De docta ignorantia 111.3 (197—99), 18-22. In a marginal note Nicholas observes 
that humanity shares one essence, and that intellect unifies all things as if numbers into 
unity. See KV 93, ad PP. 1, 491A—492B, 146-51. 

91 See Cusanus, De coniecturis 1.5 (20-21), in Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia, vol. 3, eds. Josef 
Koch and Karl Bormann (Hamburg: 1972), 25-28. 

92 Eriugena discusses theological negation inter alia at PP. 1, 463BC, 84-87; PP. 1, 510C, 190- 
93; PP 11, 599CD, 166-69; and PP. 111, 686D—687B, 180-83. 

93 Nicholas drew a hand pointing to this passage and wrote: “Nota: quidquid de deo dicitur 
affirmative, etiam negative dici potest." KV 95, ad PP. 1, 500B, 166—69. 

94 “Et haec est ultima perfectio intellectus, quoniam per theophaniam in ipsum descen- 
dentem continue ascendit ad approximationem assimilationis divinae atque infinitae 
unitatis ..." Cusanus, De coniecturis 11.16 (167), eds. Koch and Bormann, 169; trans. Jasper 
Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa: Metaphysical Speculations: Volume Two (Minneapolis: 2000), 
249. 
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cardinal’s marginalia.9° More definitively than the evidence considered thus 
far, this point of contact suggests that Nicholas was indeed annotating Periphy- 
seon I before or around the time of his De coniecturis revisions. As we will see, 
this hypothesis is consonant with the short-lived but passionate affair with Eri- 
ugena’s ideas that Nicholas would pursue around 1444-1445. 

To what extent does Nicholas echo Eriugena in the early 1440s? In his con- 
ceptions of learned ignorance and conjectural knowledge, Cusanus certainly 
shares with the Irishman a common dedication to Ps.-Dionysian negation. 
As we have seen, the topic of theophany is only briefly mentioned in De con- 
iecturis. Yet it is when we turn to John’s anthropology that we observe the 
deepest Eriugenian resonances in De docta ignorantia. Nicholas engineers a 
negative anthropology, in so many words. But his version springs not from Ps.- 
Dionysian negation, but rather out of enthusiasm for the Boethian quadrivium 
and its secret theological meaning. Like Eriugena, Cusanus defines the cosmic 
vocation of human nature in terms of absence, indeterminacy, and unknow- 
ing. Where he differs is his fusion of negative anthropology with traditions of 
Boethian number theory, leading him to formulate a negative mathematical 
anthropology. 

What is original about the Cusan use of the quadrivium in De docta igno- 
rantia is that mathematical order and precision do not open the door to a 
natural theology of beautiful divine proportions.?6 Cusanus does not turn to 
mathematical knowledge because its stability reveals the eternal divine order, 
but because the quadrivium fails to reach precise results. The precision of the 
quadrivium, he argues, has to be imagined by human practitioners because 
it is never fully realized in our mathematics. Nicholas seems to be suggesting 
that the potential of the quadrivium is only realized in its divine use, not the 
human use. God can attain mathematical precision because God possesses 
equality itself. We human beings use number imprecisely, but our very failure 
indicates, negatively, a trace of equality and identity. To think mathematically 
is to imitate God’s innermost activity. God is the sole mathematician, and only 
for this reason do human attempts at quadrivial science, in their shortcom- 
ing, provide a glimpse of what numerical knowledge might be. The quadrivial 
arts promise no positive success for mathematics, but do provide a means for 
thinking divine transcendence negatively. By imitating the quadrivial activity 


95 See Nicholas’s note on "theofania" at KV 87, ad PP. 1, 449A, 52-53. I discuss the significance 
of “theophany” in Cusanus in detail below. 

96 For this paragraph, see Cusanus, De docta ignorantia 1.3 (9-10) on number and precision; 
ibid. 1.8 (22) on divine equality; ibid. 1.16 (43-46) on quantity and precision; and ibid. 11.1 
(91-97) and 11.13 (175-80) on the quadrivium itself. 
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of the divine mind, we learn by analogy to measure our own finitude and re- 
ceive a foretaste of infinity. 

Nicholas of Cusa’s primary source for constructing this negative anthropol- 
ogy of number, however, was neither Ps.-Dionysius nor John Scottus Eriugena 
(nor Meister Eckhart nor Ramon Llull), but rather Thierry of Chartres’s Boe- 
thian commentaries from 12th-century Paris. This suggests that Cusanus could 
be compared to Pico or Bovelles, who stumbled upon a negative anthropology 
that appears to stem from Eriugena but probably did not. This is why his two 
great returns to Eriugena in the mid-1440s and then the early 1450s can almost 
feel superfluous if one is tracing Nicholas’s development diachronically. In De 
docta ignorantia Nicholas already engineered a marvelous new synthesis of 
negation, anthropology, and theophany, and coordinated them all through Bo- 
ethian number theory. It has an inescapably Eriugenian signature to it, and 
one can almost imagine that John could have dreamed it himself. The paradox 
is that Nicholas achieves this well before his further investments in Eriugena 
in the mid-1440s. Hence his frequent returns to Periphyseon in his marginalia 
arise as a result of his breakthrough in 1440, not in preparation for it. But if 
Eriugena did not inspire Cusanus's negative anthropology, he did provide the 
conceptual means to amplify this new strain and add the occasional flourish. 


3.2 Harmonies: 1444 to 1449 
Many readers of Cusanus have agreed that the dialogue Idiota de mente in 1450 
represents a shift in the cardinal's intellectual development, an epistemologi- 
cal turn in which the mind reflects on its own constitution. Here Nicholas is 
particularly concerned with number as a projection of the human mind and 
hence with the nature of rationality. This suggests, in the first place, that when 
Nicholas turns to the mind's mathematizing function in De mente, he is only 
deepening his negative anthropology of number from De docta ignorantia and 
De coniecturis. In the early 1440s, the ineffable precision of number testifies to 
human finitude before the divine absolute; in 1450, the mind's propensity for 
number reveals it, conversely, to be the imago dei. Even if different terms are 
substituted, the equation remains the same: number is the analogical trace 
of the Unknown that most defines human unknowing. Second, if we seek to 
understand Cusan thought as a process of development, the conspicuous turn- 
ing point of De mente directs our attention retrospectively. One wonders what 
Nicholas was up to during the years after De coniecturis and before 1450. 

The answer is that in these years Nicholas of Cusa was devoting himself to 
a careful re-reading of John Scottus Eriugena. Despite a heavy burden of eccle- 
siastical duties in the 1440s, Cusanus produced four scintillating short works, 
his theological opuscula: De deo abscondito (1444), De quaerendo deum (1444), 
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De filiatione dei (1445) and De dato patris luminum (1445/1446). In these works 
Nicholas engaged Eriugena’s ideas more concretely and more profoundly than 
he had to date. The experience of composing De docta ignorantia and De coni- 
ecturis seems to have raised new questions and left him eager to find resources 
to carry out an even larger vision. For similar reasons, Nicholas also used these 
years to delve into experimental geometrical proofs, in particular the task 
of squaring the circle, as a parallel track for exploring the mathematical an- 
thropology sketched in 1440. The four opuscula, by contrast, are dedicated to 
purely theological questions. While each member of the quartet stands alone, 
together they address some major themes of Eriugena’s writings: the centrality 
of theophany; the dialectical procession of the creature; the return to God as 
theosis, and the intimate link between God and vision. 

The first and shortest work, De deo abscondito, is an artful Socratic dialogue 
between a pagan and a Christian. After rehearsing the paradoxes of Ps.-Diony- 
sian negation — the Christian refuses to worship anything knowable — Nicholas 
alludes to a passage in Periphyseon on the last page of his text. John had ex- 
plained that the name of God (0&óc) derives either from Swed (I see) or 0o 
(I run).9” Nicholas first addresses the former. God is to the world like sight to 
color: sight is colorless, in order that it may perceive every color, just as God is 
beyond being, in order to ground every being.?? At the beginning of his next 
treatise, De quaerendo deum, Nicholas turns to the latter. Since God is both 
"seeing" and "running, "the seeker has to run by means of seeing in order to 
be able to reach theos who sees all things."?? After amplifying his prior discus- 
sion of sight, Nicholas concludes: “God is theos, Vision [speculatio], and Flow 
[cursus], who sees all things, is in all things, and runs through all things. All 
look to God as the King. At this King's command all things are moved and run 
forth, and every running to the goal of rest is toward the king.”!°° This divinely 
commanded movement, Nicholas adds, is none other than the universal cycle 
of procession (effluxus) and return (refluxus). As Beierwaltes and Duclow have 
shown, we can trace Nicholas's interest in these and other passages from the 


97  Onthetheme of deus currens, see PP. 1, 452C—453B, CCCM 161, 19-9; and PP. 1, 460A, CCCM 
161, 28. Cf. Beierwaltes, "Cusanus and Eriugena,’ 130-33. 

98 Cusanus, De deo abscondito 14, in Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia, vol. 4, ed. Paul Wilpert 
(Hamburg: 1959), 9-10. The other three opuscula are edited in the same volume. 

99 X "Currere igitur debet quaerens per visum, ut ad omnia videntem theon pertingere possit." 
Cusanus, De quaerendo deum 1 (19), ed. Wilpert, 15; trans. Bond, 218. 

100 "[I]pse est theos deus, speculatio et cursus, qui omnia videt, in omnibus est, per omnia 
discurrit. Ad ipsum omnia respiciunt ut ad regem. Ad iussum suum omnia moventur et 
discurrunt, et omnis cursus ad finem quietis est ad ipsum." Cusanus, De quaerendo deum 
I (31), ed. Wilpert, 22; trans. Bond, 223 (modified). 
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first book of Periphyseon from his marginalia. In this case, for example, the car- 
dinal wrote two notes on Eriugena’s pages: “in God, running and seeing are the 
same"; and a few lines later, “how God is said to be running.”!0! 

The last two opuscula, De filiatione dei and De dato patris luminum, fit to- 
gether as a pair. The first treatise explains how the mind, in studying its cogni- 
tion of beings, recognizes its own virtual likeness to the Word, and in doing so 
enters into the process of deification. The second analyzes the revelatory pow- 
er of every being, and ultimately of the creation as such. Even while temporal, 
the world shines with eternity, and while many, it is mystically the One. The 
first meditates on John 1:12 (dedit eis potestatem filios dei fieri), the second on 
James 1:17 (omne donum desursum a patre luminum). Together the two works 
animate (in reverse) first the reditus and then the exitus of the world from the 
Trinity, the way of theosis and the way of theophany.!?? Without a doubt they 
represent the zenith of Nicholas of Cusa's engagement with Eriugena. 

Nicholas's term “filiation” applies an Augustinian emphasis on Christ the 
divine Word to the Greek traditions preserved by Eriugena.!?? His decision to 
identify filiatio with deificatio or theosis corresponds to one of his annotations 
to Periphyseon 1 where John identified the same terms.!?^ When Nicholas ex- 
plains that theosis is the “ultimacy of perfection,” he effectively returns to the 
"theophany" passage in De coniecturis.!°5 But now he takes a step beyond De 
docta ignorantia and De coniecturis by naming the divine Word (filius) as the 
model for theosis (filiatio). Nicholas compares the Word to a perfect mirror of 
God. The intellect is a warped shard of a broken mirror, but if it can glimpse 
itself reflected in the Word, it can miraculously reflect God too, indirectly but 
with equal clarity.!°° The intellect experiences divinization through knowledge 
of the created world, the profuse field of theophanies that God established 


101 “Currere et videre in deo idem. | Quomodo dicitur deus currens.” KV 88, ad PP. 1, 452D- 
453B, 60-3. A similar note appears at the corresponding passage in Nicholas's copy of 
Clavis physicae: "quis cursus vel status Dei" (CP 85). See further Duclow, "Coinciding in the 
Margins" (see n. 79), 89-90. 

102 See David Albertson, "That He Might Fill All Things’: Creation and Christology in Two 
Treatises by Nicholas of Cusa,” International Journal of Systematic Theology 8 (2006): 
184—205. 

103 See Rudolf Haubst, Streifzüge in die Cusanische Theologie (Münster: 1991), 89-96; and 
Nancy J. Hudson, Becoming God: The Doctrine of Theosis in Nicholas of Cusa (Washington, 
D.C.: 2007). 

104 KV gi ad PP. 1, 482D, 128-29. 

105 “Theosim vero ... Ultimitatem perfectionis exsistere, quae et notitia dei et verbi seu visio 
intuitiva vocitatur." Cusanus, De filiatione dei 1 (52), ed. Wilpert, 39—40. 

106 Cusanus, De filiatione dei 111 (65—67), ed. Wilpert, 48-50. 
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as a "school" for the intellect's divine ascent.!?7 By exercising its knowledge of 
creation, the intellect fully actualizes its potential, strengthening its ability to 
dissolve alterity (ablatio), to integrate multiplicity (resolutio), and to diffuse 
unity into all things (transfusio) — three exercises that elevate the intellect to 
filiation.108 

As in De coniecturis, Nicholas refers to theophanies only once in De filiatione 
dei, to contrast “theophanic modes” (modi theophanici) with the immediate 
vision of God (visio facialis).199 Instead, as in the early 1440s, he returns to the 
Boethian quadrivium as a resource for theology. In his marginalia to Clavis phy- 
sicae, Nicholas had studied Honorius's discussion of numbers, monads, and 
unity (a passage derived from Periphyseon) that closely resembles his delib- 
erations in De filiatione dei.” Even though the innumerable monad is beyond 
every number, it nonetheless shines through every integer and lends it a semi- 
eternity. In the same way, the immense plurality of creatures can theophanical- 
ly manifest the absolute singularity of God, even as God remains “ineffable”!!! 

By contrast, in the final treatise of the quartet, De dato patris luminum, 
Nicholas finally addressed theophany in direct terms, and here the reader 
hears Eriugena's music more clearly than ever before.” The work's five dense 
chapters proceed as a commentary on James 1:17, a verse that gives thanks 
for the perfect gifts that descend from the God of light. The verse was quot- 
ed by Ps.-Dionysius at the outset of Celestial Hierarchy, and John invokes it in 


107 Cusanus, De filiatione dei 11 (58-59), ed. Wilpert, 44-45. 

108 “Filiatio igitur est ablatio omnis alteritatis et diversitatis et resolutio omnium in unum, 
quae est et transfusio unius in omnia. Et haec theosis ipsa." Cusanus, De filiatione dei 111 (70), 
ed. Wilpert, 51. 

109 See Cusanus, De filiatione dei 111 (62), ed. Wilpert, 47. 

110 "Quomodo res unum et quomodo diverse. | Quomodo in monade sint numeri.” CP 102-03, 
ad PP. 111, 656C—-657C, 112-15. On the monad, see further PP. 111, 659A—661B, 58—61. 

111 Cusanus, De filiatione dei 1v (72—73), ed. Wilpert, 53-54. Cf. ibid. 1v (77-78), 56-57; and 
ibid. v1 (88), 63. Eriugena discusses divine ineffability inter alia at PP. 1, 522C, CCCM 161, 
uo; cf. Nicholas's annotation at CP 97, ad PP. 11, 589C-D, cccM 162, 87-89. See further 
Prasad Joseph Nellivilathekkathil Theruvathu, Ineffabilis in the Thought of Nicholas of 
Cusa (Münster: 2010). 

112 Eriugena discusses theophaniae at PP. 1, 446C—449D, 46-55; and PP. 111, 633A—634A, 58- 
61. On theophany in Eriugena and Cusanus, see Riccati, "Processio" et "explicatio," 13—41, 
201-34; Beierwaltes, “Cusanus and Eriugena,” 134-40; and Martin Thurner, “Die Philoso- 
phie der Gabe bei Meister Eckhart und Nikolaus Cusanus,” in Nicolaus Cusanus zwischen 
Deutschland und Italien: Beiträge eines deutsch-italienischen Symposiums in der Villa Vi- 
goni (Berlin: 2002), 153-84. It is true that “theophany” reappears in De genesi in 1447, but 
here Cusanus takes the idea in a distinctly Proclian direction: see Johannes Wolter, Ap- 
paritio Dei: Der Theophanische Charakter der Schöpfung nach Nikolaus von Kues (Münster: 
2004), 159-203. 
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Periphyseon."3 Clavis physicae preserved John's text such that Nicholas could 
make use of it centuries later in his marginal notes." After explaining the 
context of James 1, Nicholas spends his central three chapters on the world's 
theophanic “descent,” its eternal aspect “without shadow,” and God as source 
of all lumina; the final chapter is a cento of De filiatione dei on theosis. 

When Nicholas equates God's gifts of lights with “theophanies,” he is dis- 
tinctly echoing Eriugena.!* If God gives perfectly of God, he reasons, then God 
gives wholly and without reserve (indiminute). But this entails that the entire 
creation is a divine self-giving: 


Thus, it seems to be the case that God and the creation are the same 
thing — according to the mode of the Giver God, according to the mode 
of the given the creation. Accordingly, there would seem to be only one 
thing, and it would receive different names in accordance with the dif- 
ferent modes. Hence, this one thing would be eternal in accordance with 
the mode of the Giver, but it would be temporal in accordance with the 
mode of the given; and it would be both Maker and made, and so on.!!6 


This passage exemplifies what Arne Moritz has called the "radical holism" of 
Cusan theology.!? Just as Eriugena had subdivided universal Natura into Cre- 
ator and creation, so Nicholas parses the singular Ur-event of donation into 


113 "Omne datum optimum et omne donum perfectum de sursum est, descendens a Patre 
luminum, apud quem non est transmutatio nec vicissitudinis obumbratio. Voluntarie 
genuit nos verbo veritatis, ut simus primitiae quaedam creaturae eius." James 117-8. See 
Ps.-Dionysius, Celestial Hierarchy 1.1-2, 120B—121C; as well as PP. 11, 565C—566A, CCCM 162, 
53-4; PP. 111, 631D—632A, CCCM 163, 20-21; and PP. 111, 684C, CCCM 163, 93. 

114 See Clavis physicae 167, ed. Lucentini, 132 = PP. 111, 684C, CCCM 163, 93. Nicholas's annota- 
tion simply reads: “quomodo omne datum optimum" (CP 105). 

115 Cusanus, De dato patris luminum 1 (94), ed. Wilpert, 69; cf. Eriugena on lumina at PP. 11, 
565CD, CCCM 162, 53-54. Nicholas's remark on Lucifer in the following paragraph is proxi- 
mate to this passage: see CP 92, ad PP. 11, 559C, CCCM 162, 46. Cusanus discusses lumina 
again at De dato patris luminum 1v (108), ed. Wilpert, 79; and ibid. v (115), 84. 

116 “Videtur igitur quod idem ipsum sit deus et creatura, secundum modum datoris deus, 
secundum modum dati creatura. Non erit igitur nisi unum, quod secundum modi diver- 
sitatem varia sortitur nomina. Erit igitur id ipsum aeternum secundum modum datoris 
ettemporale secundum modum dati eritque id ipsum factor et factum, et ita de reliquis." 
Cusanus, De dato patris luminum 1 (97), ed. Wilpert, 72; Nicholas of Cusa's Metaphysic of 
Contraction trans. Jasper Hopkins (Minneapolis: 1983), 117-18 (modified). 

117 See Arne Moritz, Explizite Komplikationen: Der radikale Holismus des Nikolaus von Kues, 
Buchreihe der Cusanus-Gesellschaft 14 (Münster: 2006). 
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subsidiary modes of Giver (eternal God) and Gift (temporal world).!? Since 
"the Giver of forms does not give something other than himself,""9 God is the 
absolute form of all things (forma essendi).!?? It is interesting to observe that 
Wilpert's edition points readers to Thierry of Chartres and Meister Eckhart as 
possible sources, more so than the Irish monk himself. In Cusanus, these past 
Eriugenian echoes are coordinated and resolved into a complex harmony. 
Cusanus embraces John’s language of phenomenal manifestation. “All things 
are appearances (apparitiones) or lights" he writes, called “theophanies.”!2! 
God's infinite power can only be expressed by finite beings if they are innu- 
merable. Yet the multitude of lights are all begotten or enfolded within the “su- 
preme manifestation" (apparitio suprema) of God's Word or Reason, who alone 
has the strength to unite the infinite dispersal of "appearing lights" (lumina 
apparentialia).?? This entails two consequences. First, since human reason is 
begotten in God's Reason, when the mind knows creatures it participates in 
their own ontic genesis. Second, all theophanies are Christomorphic: "every 
creature is a disclosing [ostensio] of the Father and participates diversely and 
contractedly in the Son's disclosing. Some creatures disclose more dimly, oth- 
ers more clearly — in accordance with a diversity of theophanies, or manifesta- 
tions of God."?? But this is only because the Creator's exhaustive self-gift in the 
act of creation is itself Christomorphic: “since He who worked all things for His 
own sake is the goal of His own work, He gave Himself as perceptible world."24 
Cusanus further claims that Boethian number theory - which he shared with 
Eriugena but also with Thierry of Chartres — undergirds and indeed illuminates 
the nature of the theophanic field. For example, if God gives eternally, how is 


118 Ata passage in Clavis physicae that conveys Eriugena's four divisions of nature, Nicholas 
remarks: “quomodo Deus creatur | quomodo Deus in creaturis." CP 107, ad PP. 111, 689A— 
690A, CCCM 163, 99-100. 

119 “dator formarum non aliud a se ipso donat ..." Cusanus, De dato patris luminum 11 (99), ed. 
Wilpert, 73—74; trans. Hopkins, 118. 

120 Cusanus, De dato patris luminum 11 (98), ed. Wilpert, 73. Nicholas takes note on two occa- 
sions when Eriugena names God forma omnium. See KV 95-6, ad PP. 1, 499D, 79-80, and 
PP. 1, 501D, CCCM 161, 82-83. Eriugena also invokes the Ps.-Dionysian name essentia om- 
nium in PP. 1, 443B, CCCM 161, 5, as does Cusanus at De filiatione dei v1 (86), ed. Wilpert, 61. 

121 Cusanus, De dato patris luminum 1v (108), ed. Wilpert, 79. On apparitio in the opuscula, 
see Wolter, Apparitio Dei, 71—79, 276-89. 

122 Cusanus, De dato patris luminum 1v (109-110), ed. Wilpert, 80-81. 

123 “Sed omnis creatur est ostensio patris participans ostensionem filii varie et con- 
tracte; et aliae creaturae obscurius, aliae clarius ostendunt eum secundum varietatem 
theophaniarum seu apparitionum dei." Cusanus, De dato patris luminum 1v (111), ed. Wil- 
pert, 82; trans. Hopkins, 126. 

124 "Etquoniam ipse est finis operis sui, qui propter semet ipsum omnia operatus est, se dedit 
mundum sensibilem ...” Cusanus, De dato patris luminum 11 (103), ed. Wilpert, 77; trans. 
Hopkins, 121. 
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every creature both temporal and eternal? The answer is found by reflecting on 
the ontology of numbers. Every integer begins in the eternity of the One, but 
then descends into definite quantity. Number can thus be understood as “origi- 
nated eternity" (aeternitas principiata).!*5 In light of this arithmetical model- 
ing, Nicholas explains how theophanic creatures are semi-eternal: 


the eternity of the world is an originated eternity, and the eternal world 
is a created world. There is not one world which with the Father is an 
eternal world and another world which through descent from the Father 
is a created world. Rather, the very same world is without beginning and, 
by means of a descent, is received in its own being with a beginning.!”6 


In another example, Nicholas uses the quadrivium to explain why God is re- 
vealed necessarily through a profuse variety of theophanies. Unity contains all 
the powers of numbers in itself, but this potency is only grasped through the 
plenitude of numbers; the same holds for indivisible points expressed in spa- 
tial extension, or moments expressed in duration.!2” The plurality of theoph- 
anies implies a hierarchy, since some disclose more than others. But Nicholas 
protests that this should not be surprising, since numbers also descend accord- 
ing to definite degrees and orders of magnitude.!28 The essence of number, in 
short, is the primary model for the essence of theophanies - that is, of crea- 
turehood as such. This is why Nicholas can venture the striking statement that 
“the Creator's creating is comparable to reason's calculating or numbering." 29 
To create is to number. This powerful fusion of Boethian harmonics with the 
dialectics of theophany will be Nicholas's point of departure in 1453 when he 
returns to Eriugenian themes. 


4 Reverberations: 1450 to 1464 


Although Idiota de mente is crucial for charting the arc of Cusanus's devel- 
opment, it does not represent any significant engagement with John Scottus 


125  Cusanus, De dato patris luminum 111 (105), ed. Wilpert, 78. 

126 “Aeternitas igitur mundi principiata est et aeternus mundus factus est, neque est alius 
mundus, qui apud patrem est aeternus, et alius, qui per descensum a patre est factus, 
sed idem ipse mundus sine principio et principiative per descensum in esse proprio suo 
receptus ...” Cusanus, De dato patris luminum 111 (106), ed. Wilpert, 78; trans. Hopkins, 122. 

127  Cusanus, De dato patris luminum 1v (109), ed. Wilpert, 80. 

128  Cusanus, De dato patris luminum v (114), ed. Wilpert, 83. 

129 “Et hoc ipsum est creatoris creare, quod est rationis ratiocinari seu numerare." Cusanus, 
De dato patris luminum 111 (105), ed. Wilpert, 78; trans. Hopkins, 122. 
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Eriugena. Even the preceding work from the 1450 trilogy, Idiota de sapientia, 
makes greater contact with John’s thought than its more renowned succes- 
sor. In that work, Nicholas reprises some metaphors from Boethian number 
theory and suggests an infinite circle as geometrical model for thinking God 
as forma omnium.J9? Theology itself is circular, since every affirmation begets 
its own negation.!?! By contrast, in De mente a passing remark about triangles 
resembles one of the cardinal's annotations.!3? It is therefore not in this work, 
but rather in two interconnected works from 1453, De theologicis complementis 
and De visione dei, that we witness Nicholas's last significant engagement with 
the Irish master. 

Cusanus designed his "theological complement" as a companion treatise to 
a “mathematical complement" completed the same year, a lengthy geometri- 
cal proof comprising his latest attempts to square the circle. The theological 
sequel, by contrast, was supposed to unlock the higher meaning of that geo- 
metrical experiment. Nicholas reveals God to be a divine Geometer (Creator), 
who inscribes every shape (creature) by measuring himself as a living, divine 
Angle (Word).!83 Since this undertaking places Nicholas within the tradition 
of Boethian speculative geometry, he naturally echoes Eriugena's quadrivial 
predilections on a few occasions. Typically this occurs as Nicholas is defining 
the reciprocal relationship of Creator to creature. 

According to Cusanus, God creates by unfolding creatures out of God in 
three different dimensions — divine essence, power, and operation (essen- 
tia, virtus, operatio) — which creatures then share as an incorruptible aspect 
of their being.!?* We can tell from his marginalia that Nicholas derived this 
triad from his reading of Periphyseon.!?? But then he adds his own layer of qua- 
drivial language (derived in this case from Thierry of Chartres) atop Eriugena's 
scaffolding. God first unfolds God's unified essence into the initial point of a 
creature, and then God's power of equality into the creature's linear extension; 
finally, God's operation connects the two into the effective circumference of 
the creature's form. The creature is an image of God because it is a concrete 


130 Cusanus, De sapientia 1 (23), in Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia, vol. 5, ed. Renata Steiger 
(Hamburg: 1983), 48—50. Cf. KV 96, ad PP. 1, 501D, CCCM 161, 82-83. (De mente is edited in 
the same volume.). 

131 Cusanus, De sapientia 11 (31-32), ed. Steiger, 62—65. Cf. KV 95, ad PP. 1, 500B, CCCM 161, 80. 

132  Cusanus, De mente 111 (70), ed. Steiger 106—07. Cf. KV 94, ad PP. 1, 494BC, CCCM 161, 72. 

133 See Cusanus, De theologicis complementis 121-85, in Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia, vol. 
10/2a, eds. Heide D. Riemann and Karl Bormann (Hamburg: 1994), 61-69. Given the length 
of the paragraphs in this work, I cite by paragraph and line number. 

134 Cusanus, De theologicis complementis 6:26-32, eds. Riemann and Bormann, 31-32. 

135 "Nota:tria incorruptibilia.” KV 93, ad PP. 1, 490A, CCCM 161, 66. "Nota istud, quomodo esse, 
posse, operari sunt unum et unum tria. | Essencialis trinitas, essentia, virtus, operatio.” KV 
97, ad PP. 1, 505D and 506B, cccM 161, 88-89. 
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projection of the Creator into space and time (point, line, circumference).!°6 
Later in the treatise Cusanus links geometrical measurement to the immensity 
of God. Here his major source is Ps.-Dionysius, as becomes clear from another 
surviving set of annotations, but there are also grace notes from Eriugena.!?7 

Finally, at the treatise's climax, Nicholas praises God not simply as forma 
omnium but as numerus omnium, the "infinite, innumerable, incomprehensi- 
ble Number" who precedes the very continua of quantitative measurement.!38 
This train of thought bears strong resemblance to a passage in Periphyseon 1 
that Nicholas remarked carefully upon. In fact, in that passage John not only 
taught that God was the “innumerable Number without number’; he also 
drew the consequence that for God, being (esse) and creating (facere) were the 
same thing. For if God were a supreme Number, God would always be count- 
ing new beings into existence.!?? As if repeating John's chorus, Nicholas uses 
the same theme to conclude De theologicis complementis two chapters later.!^9 
God's activity of creating, he writes, is equivalent to seeing and to measuring. 
As their Creator, God sees creatures ultimately by seeing Godself. This reflexive 
identity is tantamount to God measuring God, since God as infinite Angle and 
Number is the absolute standard of measurement. The notion of God's iden- 
tity with creation through the act of vision is a pillar of Eriugena's thought in 
Periphyseon. There is some trace of the idea in Nicholas's marginalia to Book 1, 
but even more ample evidence in his annotations to Clavis physicae.! 

In the 1960s a manuscript of De theologicis complementis was uncovered in 
Brussels that preserved an alternative ending to the work. The dating of that 
special chapter, confirmed through Nicholas's correspondence, proves that 
the main argument of De visione dei stems from De theologicis complemen- 
tis.^? Here Cusanus simply gathers three elements from his prior readings in 


136  Cusanus, De theologicis complementis 6:33—43, eds. Riemann and Bormann, 32-33. 

137 Cusanus, De theologicis complementis 11:8-20, eds. Riemann and Bormann, 55-56. Cf. KV 
87, ad PP. 1, 447C, CCCM 161, 10; and CP 99, ad PP. 111, 633AB, CCCM 163, 22. 

138 Cusanus, De theologicis complementis 12:47—60, eds. Riemann and Bormann, 65-67. 

139 PP. 1, 518A, CCCM 161, 104: “Deus enim numerum in se non recipit, quoniam solus 
innumerabilis est et numerus sine numero et supra omnem numerum causa omnium nu- 
merorum. Non ergo aliud est deo esse et aliud facere, sed et esse id ipsum est et facere ..." 
Nicholas remarks: *deus numerum in se non recipit | nota: facere et esse dei sunt idem" 
(KV 99). On God and quantitas, see also KV 89, ad PP. 1, 464A, CCCM 161, 33; PP. 1, 466 B, 
CCCM 161, 36. 

140 Cusanus, De theologicis complementis 14:9-32, eds. Riemann and Bormann, 81-83. 

141 See KV, 98-99, ad PP. 1, 316C-518A, CCCM 161, 102-04. Cf. CP 100, ad PP. 111, 639A, CCCM 163, 
30; CP 102, ad PP. 111, 656C, CCCM 163, 55; and CP 107, ad PP. 111, 689BC, CCCM 163, 99-101. 

142 MS Cod. Brux. Reg. 11.479-84, fols. 68r—78v. See further Emil Van de Vyver, “Die Brüsseler 
Handschriften aus dem Besitz des Nikolaus von Kues,” in Das Cusanus-Jubilüum in Bern- 
kastel-Kues vom 8. bis 12. August 1964. Mitteilungen und Forschungsbeitráge der Cusanus- 
Gesellschaft, vol. 4, ed. Rudolf Haubst (Mainz: 1964), 323-39. 
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Eriugena: the unique quality of God's vision and the privilege of visuality for 
understanding God as 0£oc; God as the overcoming of the opposition of rest 
and motion; and the theophanies of the Unmeasurable measured through 
creatures.!^? One of Nicholas's achievements in De theologicis complementis, in 
other words, was to hearken back to the opuscula of the mid-1440s, suffused as 
they were by Eriugenian influence. But now in 1453, by means of a greater em- 
phasis on Boethian harmonics (especially geometry), Nicholas has invented a 
new configuration of the Irish monk's ideas to premiere in De visione dei. 

To be sure, De visione dei is beautiful to read and fluent in the rhythms of Au- 
gustinian yearning. Yet it is difficult to say that the treatise breaks new ground 
in Cusan thought, or that it represents a deeper engagement with John Scottus 
Eriugena, as some have intimated.^^ On the contrary, at least when it comes 
to the contributions of the Irish master, De visione dei simply repeats three 
themes that we have already encountered - two quite commonplace by now, 
and one first broached in De theological complementis. 

Asin the earliest opuscula from the 1440s, Cusanus now rehearses the trope 
that God is called 8¢0¢ because God sees all, and hence that vision is the most 
potent theological metaphor.^5 God is invisible and yet is seen within all 
sight.46 Of course Nicholas explores the dialectics of seeing God in the face 
of the omnivoyant icon with sophistication and grace in other passages; but 
these have little to do with Eriugena per se. A second Eriugenian theme in De 
visione dei is the coincidence of rest and motion. God's resting and running are 
identical; God stands with some while God moves with others.'^? Again, the 
procession that Nicholas enjoins the monks to make around the icon gives a 
quite different meaning to the coincidence of running and resting. By doing so, 
Cusanus transposes an initially Eriugenian melody into a new key, making it 
his own. Finally, Nicholas returns to the theme of the polyvalent meanings of 
God's creating activity. In De theologicis complementis, Cusanus had used the 
logic of geometrical space to integrate divine creating, seeing, and measuring. 
Now in De visione dei, he contends that to create is to see (videre), to be created 


143 See Cusanus, De theologicis complementis 12 Br, eds. Riemann and Bormann, 70-75. 

144 See Werner Beierwaltes, “Deus oppositio oppositorum (Nicolaus Cusanus, De visione dei 
xii), Salzburger Jahrbuch für Philosophie 8 (1964), 175-85; idem, "Visio facialis - Sehen 
ins Angesicht: Zur Coincidenz des endlichen und unendlichen Blicks bei Cusanus,” in Das 
Sehen Gottes nach Nikolaus von Kues, Mitteilungen und Forschungsbeitráge der Cusanus- 
Gesellschaft, vol. 18, ed. Rudolf Haubst (Mainz: 1989), 91-124. 

145 Cusanus, De visione dei 1 (5), in Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia, vol. 6, ed. Heide D. Riemann 
(Hamburg: 2000), 10. 

146  Cusanus, Devisione dei X11 (47), ed. Riemann, 41. 

147 Cusanus, De visione dei 111 (8), ed. Riemann, 12-13; ibid. 1x (35), 33-34. Cf. KV 99-100, ad 
PP. 1, 519D—520C, 106-07. 
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(creari), and to call into being (vocare).!48 Each moment of this triplet can be 
found already in Periphyseon and in Nicholas's excited notes.!*9 

After 1453, Eriugena's influence on Cusan thought grows fainter with every 
passing year. It begins to assume, in Duclow's words, “an obscure place in the 
background of his ... vision."5? In the philosophical treatise De beryllo in 1458, 
Nicholas is more interested in Proclus as a source. In De possest from 1460, 
Nicholas repeats two Eriugenian themes but with new emphases and to new 
ends. He revisits the theme of deus currens by imagining a child's top that spins 
with perfect stability at infinite speed. In the same way, God's action in the 
divine Word is both rest and motion. The figure of the top helps the mind pass 
beyond the oppositions of the theologians, some of whom emphasize divine 
movement (Verbum velociter currere) and others divine stability or rest as the 
beginning and end of creaturely motion.!*! Nicholas also takes the opportunity 
in De possest to reprise the main theme of De dato patris luminum. God is the 
invisibility of visible things who remains hidden in creation.!?? Christ is the 
sole disclosure (unus or solus ostensor) who “manifests” the invisible Father 
(apparere or manifestare).153 

In his late works before his death in 1464, Nicholas repeats some earlier Eri- 
ugenian themes of course, but he is reflecting on past achievements more than 
pursuing new ones. In one treatise, De li non aliud (1462), Cusanus invents a new 
name for God, the *Not-Other" intimately connected to every creature, whose 
withdrawal establishes their perdurance in being. Beierwaltes has argued that 
the term non-aliud is indebted to Eriugena, since the name is, in short, a uni- 
versal negative theophany. Every being in its own unity is an occasion to mani- 
fest God's essential non-alterity.!54 It could also be that after years of listening 
to Eriugena, the cardinal's own melodies bear a strong harmonic resemblance. 
This pattern certainly holds true in De venatione sapientiae (1463), which is 
structured precisely as a retrospective, final tour through Cusanus's leading 
ideas.!55 In the same year he also penned Dialogus de ludo globi, a lengthy work 


148 Cusanus, De visione dei X11, 49, ed. Riemann, 42-43. 

149 See KV 98-9, ad PP. 1, 516C-518A, CCCM 161, 102-04. 

150 Duclow, *Coinciding in the Margins’ (see n. 79), 101. 

151 Cusanus, Trialogus de possest 21, in Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia, vol. 11/2, ed. Renata Stei- 
ger (Hamburg: 1973), 26-27. Cf. ibid. 53, 64; ibid. 74, 87. 

152  Cusanus, Trialogus de possest 72—74, ed. Steiger, 84-87. 

153  Cusanus, Trialogus de possest 31, ed. Steiger, 37; ibid. 32, 40; ibid. 75, 87. 

154 Beierwaltes, “Cusanus and Eriugena,” 120-21, 125. For study and translation see Jasper 
Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on God as Not-Other (Minneapolis: 1979). 

155 See Cusanus, De venatione sapientiae XIV (41), in Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia, vol. 12, eds. 
Raymond Klibansky and Hans Gerhard Senger (Hamburg: 1982), 40. Cf. KV 95, ad PP. 11, 
550B, CCCM 162, 33-34. On theophany in De venatione sapientiae, see Wolter, Apparitio 
Dei, 205—76. 
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that calls on Eriugena only to reprise two ideas from the early 1440s. The first 
is Boethian harmonics and a special reverence for the epistemological weight 
of the quadrivium./56 The second is the dialectical reciprocity of Creator and 
creature, or the transparency of time to eternity.!5” 


5 Conclusion 


We can draw a few modest conclusions from this survey of Cusanus's works. 
First, Nicholas arguably effects his most significant modification of Eriugena's 
theology already in De docta ignorantia in his negative mathematical anthro- 
pology. As we saw in Pico della Mirandola and Charles de Bovelles, negative 
anthropology appears in Renaissance philosophy sometimes as a result of 
Eriugenian influence and sometimes of its own accord. After 1440 Nicholas 
continued to draft an extensive and ever-evolving mathematical theology of 
the Trinity and Incarnation to complement the anthropology sketched in De 
docta ignorantia. In this endeavor, however, he was guided more by the spirit 
of Thierry of Chartres than by John Scottus Eriugena, as John's absence from 
the pages of De mente testifies. Cusanus pays his greatest tribute to Eriugena, 
rather, in the opuscula of the mid-1440s, composed in the wake of De docta 
ignorantia, and then when he returns to them around 1453, in the wake of De 
mente. The thoughts of Eriugena echoed loudly in the mind of Nicholas of 
Cusa, but it was neither his initial inspiration (this was Thierry of Chartres) nor 
his destination (this was Proclus). Rather, the writings of the Irish monk, such 
as Cusanus knew them, lent the cardinal an instrument for staying in harmony 
and keeping in tempo with the Christian Platonist past, while Nicholas played 
out his quadrivial pursuits. 


156 See Cusanus, Dialogus de ludo globi 11 (65), in Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia, vol. 9, ed. Hans 
Gerhard Senger (Hamburg: 1998), 77—78; ibid. 11 (93), 115-17; and ibid. 11 (109), 135-36. 

157 See Cusanus, Dialogus de ludo globi 1 (18-19), ed. Senger, 20-22; ibid. 11 (80-81), 97-100; 
and ibid. 11 (87-88), 106-08. 
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CHAPTER 16 


The Reception of Eriugena in Modernity: A Critical 
Appraisal of Eriugena’s Dialectical Philosophy Of 
Infinite Nature 


Dermot Moran 


For Werner Beierwaltes 


1 Introduction 


The Irish philosopher John Scottus Eriugena’s masterwork, the dialogue 
Periphyseon,! was popular in Northern France, as is evident from the spread of 
manuscripts from the gth to the 12th centuries (having a significant influence 
on the "schools" of St. Victor and of Chartres).” The history of the evolution of 


1 The main edition of Eriugena's Periphyseon for many years was the Patrologia Latina edition 
by Heinrich Joseph Floss (ed.), De divisione naturae, PL 122 (Paris, 1853). The current critical 
edition is Édouard Jeauneau (ed.), Iohannis Scotti seu Eriugenae Periphyseon, CCCM 161-65 
(Turnhout: 1996-2003). The Periphyseon (hereafter “Peri.”) is cited according to the follow- 
ing translations: Johannis Scotti Eriugenae Periphyseon (De Divisione Naturae), vol. 1, eds. and 
trans. I.P. Sheldon-Williams and Ludwig Bieler, Scriptores Latini Hiberniae 7 (Dublin: 1968); 
vol. 2, eds. and trans. I.P. Sheldon-Williams and Ludwig Bieler, Scriptores Latini Hiberniae 
9 (Dublin: 1970); vol. 3, eds. and trans. I.P. Sheldon-Williams and Ludwig Bieler, Scriptores 
Latini Hiberniae 11 (Dublin: 1981); vol. 4, ed. Édouard Jeauneau, trans. I.P. Sheldon-Williams 
and John J. O'Meara, Scriptores Latini Hiberniae 13 (Dublin: 1995). There is a complete Eng- 
lish translation in Periphyseon: Division of Nature, trans. I.P. Sheldon-Williams and John J. 
O'Meara (Montréal: 1987). For more on Eriugena’s life and writings, see Dermot Moran, The 
Philosophy of John Scottus Eriugena: A Study of Idealism in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Eng.: 
1989); and the classic study by Maiul Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne: Sa vie, son oeuvre, sa pensée 
(1933; repr., Brussels: 1969). 

2 See John Marenbon, From the Circle of Alcuin to the School of Auxerre: Logic, Theology, and 
Philosophy in the Early Middle Ages (Cambridge, Eng.: 1981); and Paul Edward Dutton, "Eri- 
ugena's Workshop: The Making of the Periphyseon in Rheims 875," in HE, 141-68. Dutton con- 
tends that the Rheims 875 was Eriugena's working copy from his scriptorium, on which he (in 
the hand of i!) and his students worked. The number of hands identifiable in the manuscript 
(beside i! and i?) suggests that Eriugena had a large cohort of students making interventions 
on the issues of the Periphyseon. As Jeauneau points out, i? (nicknamed by Jeauneau “Nisi- 
fortinus") even disagrees with i! at several points in the manuscript. See Édouard Jeauneau, 
"Nisifortinus: Le disciple qui corrige le maitre,’ in Poetry and Philosophy in the Middle Ages: A 
Festschrift for Peter Dronke, ed. John Marenbon (Leiden: 2001), 113-29. According to Dutton, 
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the manuscripts of the Periphyseon from the time that it emerged in Eriugena’s 
scriptorium workshop is as complex as the philosophical doctrine it contains, 
but the very complexity of its transmission helps to explain the nature of its 
somewhat subterranean impact through the centuries until it emerged into 
the light in 20th-century critical scholarship. 


2 Eriugena’s Periphyseon and Its Influence in Medieval Philosophy 


After its initial success circulating in Northern France, the Periphyseon was 
further popularized especially in the 12th century by the digest summary of 
Honorius Augustodunensis (1080—1154) in his Clavis physicae (c. 125),? which 
was a reasonably reliable précis of the work, as well as by the "edition" of the 
manuscript done by William of Malmesbury (c. 1095 - c. 143),* which is now 
preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge (and based in part on the gth-century 
Rheims manuscript which itself shows the work of many scribal hands).5 


Rheims was a working manuscript of low-grade parchment, the pages are of different sizes, 
the number of lines of writing varies, the size of the script varies, and it is, in general, not 
beautifully crafted. It served as the basis for the copy given to Eriugena's friend Wulfad at 
Soissons. Rheims itself shows evidence of it being copied from earlier manuscripts and Dut- 
ton also argues that some of it shows evidence of being dictated. For Dutton, Eriugena not 
only allowed the students to work on the text, but maintained a high degree of control, mark- 
ing passages in the manuscript for additions and emendations and possibly giving students 
wax tablets or scraps of manuscript with text written on them. Eriugena's commentary on 
Martianus Capella exercised a strong influence on Remigius of Auxerre (841-908). 

3 See Honorii Augustodunensis, Clavis physicae, ed. Paolo Lucentini, Temi e Testi 21 (Rome: 
1974) for Part One ($8 1-315); and La Clavis physicae (316—529) di Honorivs Avgvstodvnen- 
sis: Studio e edizione, ed. Pasquale Arfé (Naples: 2012), a critical edition of the Part Two (88 
316—529). See also Paulo Lucentini, "La Clavis Physicae di Honorius Augustodunensis e la 
tradizione eriugeniana nel secolo x11, in Jean Scot Erigéne et l'histoire de la philosophie, ed. 
René Roques, Colloques internationaux du Centre national de la recherche scientifique 561 
(Paris: 1977), 405-14; and Eric Graff, "A Primitive Text of Periphyseon V Rediscovered: The Wit- 
ness of Honorius Augustodunesis in Clavis physicae, Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie 
Médiévales 69, no. 2 (2002): 271-95. See most recently, Daniel Yingst, "Quae Omnia Concord- 
iter Consonant: Eriugena’s Universe in the Thought of Honorius Augustodunensis," in EC, 
427—61. 

4 See Edouard Jeauneau, "Guillaume de Malmesbury: Premier éditeur anglais du Periphyseon;" 
in "Sapientiae doctrina": Mélanges de théologie et de littérature médiévales offerts à Dom Hil- 
debrand Bascour OsB, eds. Roland Hissette, Guibert Michiels, Hildebrand Bascour, and Dirk 
van den Auweele (Leuven: 1980), 148—79, repr. with additions and corrections in EE, 489-521. 

5 See T.A.M. Bishop, “Periphyseon: An Episode in the Tradition,” Transactions of the Cambridge 
Bibliographical Society 7 (1980), 411-26; and idem, "Periphyseon: The Descent of the Uncom- 
pleted Copy,” in Ireland in Early Mediaeval Europe: Studies in Memory of Kathleen Hughes, eds. 
Dorothy Whitelock, Rosamond McKitterick, and David Dumville (Cambridge, Eng.: 1982), 
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Anselm of Canterbury does not seem to have known Eriugena® but Bernard 
Silvestris's Cosmographia’ shows the influence of the Periphyseon and Alain of 
Lille's work, for instance, also manifests close affinity with Eriugena.? 

After the calamity of the condemnations of 1210 and 1225, with which the 
Periphyseon was associated (through its connection with Almeric of Béne), 
and pilloried as “crawling with the worms of heretical depravity” (“totus scat- 
ens vermibus haeretice pravitatis")? interest in Eriugena declined, more or less 
in line with the decline of the Platonist tradition of Christian theology, which 
was gradually displaced by radical Aristotelianism in Paris, Oxford, and else- 
where, ushering in the age of high Scholasticism. However, Eriugena's Periphy- 
seon (and also his homily Vox spiritualis aquilae, circulating under the name 
of Origen,!° and, of course, his translation of Dionysius which had an impact 


281-304. See also the excellent discussion of the descent of the Periphyseon manuscripts 
(including Bamberg, Rheims, Paris), in Lesley Smith, “Yet More on the Autograph of John 
the Scot: Ms Bamberg Ph. 2/2 and its Place in Periphyseon Tradition,” in From Athens to 
Chartres: Neoplatonism and Medieval Thought, Studies in Honour of Edouard Jeauneau, 
ed. Haijo Jan Westra (Leiden: 1992), 47-70. There are seven major manuscript sources 
(containing at least two books of the dialogue) for the Periphyseon found in Rheims 875 
(probably written at St. Médard, Soissons), Bamberg Ph 2/1 and 2/2, Paris (mss 12965 and 
12964), Cambridge Trinity College, and Avranches. The Periphyseon was heavily reworked 
during Eriugena's own life and immediately after (there are several identifiable hands at 
work). It remained a work in progress. Indeed, Eriugena himself clearly planned the dia- 
logue in four books but could not prevent it becoming five books. In the later manuscript 
tradition, books rv and v became separated from books 1 to 111. 

6 See Stephen Gersh, “John Scottus Eriugena and Anselm of Canterbury, in Medieval Phi- 
losophy: An Historical and Philosophical Introduction, ed. John Marenbon (Abingdon, Eng.: 
2007), 120-49. For Anselm as a negative theologian, see Dermot Moran, "Neoplatonic and 
Negative Theological Elements in Anselm's Argument for the Existence of God in Proslo- 
gion,” in Pensées de l'un dans l'histoire de la philosophie: Études en hommage au Professor 
Werner Beierwaltes, eds. Jean-Marc Narbonne and Alfons Reckermann, Collection Zétésis 
(Paris: 2004), 198-229. 

7 See Bernardus Silvestris, Cosmographia, ed. Peter Dronke (Leiden: 1978); and The Cos- 
mographia of Bernardus Silvestris: Translation with an Introduction and Notes, ed. Win- 
throp Wetherbee (New York: 1990). See also Peter Dronke (ed.), The Cambridge History of 
Twelfth-Century Philosophy (Cambridge, Eng.: 1988). 


8 See Paulo Lucentini, Platonismo medievale: Contributi per la storia dell'Eriugenismo (Flor- 
ence: 1979; 2nd ed.: 1980). 
9 Pope Honorius 11’s condemnation of 1225 can be found in Chartularium universitatis pa- 


risiensis, vol. 1, eds. Henricus Denifle and Aemilio Chatelain (Paris, 1899), 106-07. Eriuge- 
na's Periphyseon was championed by the Albigensians and this led in part to the ferocity 
of the condemnation. 

10 Eriugena, Jean Scot: L'Homélie sur le Prologue de Jean, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, SC 151 (Paris: 
1969). Jeauneau discusses the circulation of the Homilia under the name of Origen in his 
recent article, “From Origen's Periarchon to Eriugena's Periphyseon,' in EC, 139-82, see 
especially 180-81. It was not until the 19th century, that Félix Ravaisson identified the 
author of the Vox spiritualis as Eriugena. 
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in Paris in the 13th century") continued to have a subterranean but important 
influence on later medieval thinkers, especially on Meister Eckhart! and the 
Dominican tradition of Dietrich of Freiburg? and Berthold of Moosburg, as 
well as on Nicolas of Cusa (and through him to Bruno and modernity, being re- 
vived among the theologian followers of Hegel). Eriugena's conception of the 
infinite also influenced Giordano Bruno, although the line of influence may 
not have been direct.!* 

Because of thelong shadow cast by the 1225 condemnation, Cardinal Nicolas 
of Cusa (1401-1464)! was one of the rare few Catholic authorities willing to risk 
invoking Eriugena directly. Cusanus refers explicitly to Eriugena's Periphyseon 
by name as “Iohannis Scotigenae Ilepipucewes,” and he owned at least a partial 
manuscript copy of the dialogue, primarily Book One (in the London Codex 
Additivus 11035), which he also annotated.!6 In addition, Cusanus possessed a 


11 On the influence of Eriugena's translations of Dionysius and also on the excerpts of the 
Periphyseon circulating in Paris in the 13th century, see James McEvoy, “John Scottus 
Eriugena and Thomas Gallus, Commentators on the Mystical Theology,’ in HE, 183-202. 
There is a collection of excerpts for the Periphyseon found in Paris Ms Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale 17341. For a discussion, see McEvoy, “John Scottus Eriugena and Thomas Gallus,” 
194—96; and Hyacinthe Francois Dondaine, Le corpus dionysien de l'Université de Paris au 
XIII. siècle (Rome: 1953), 137-38. McEvoy has identified the name of John Scottus written 
in the margins of Paris 17341 most often in relation to citations from Eriugena's Expositio- 
nes in lerarchiam Coelestem. See also Eriugena, Expositiones in Ierarchiam coelestem, ed. 
Jeanne Barbet, CCCM 31 (Tumhout: 1975). 

12 See for instance, Bernard McGinn, “Exegesis as Metaphysics: Eriugena and Eckhart on 
Reading Genesis 1-3,” in EC, 463-99; and Donald F. Duclow, Masters of Learned Ignorance: 
Eriugena, Eckhart, Cusanus" (Aldershot: 2006). It is not easy to show the direct influence 
of Eriugena's Periphyseon on Meister Eckhart, but it is most likely that he was directly fa- 
miliar with Eriugena's Homilia or Vox spiritualis. See Jeffrey Hamburger, "Johannes Scotus 
Eriugena deutsch redivivus: Translations of the 'Vox spiritualis aquilae' in Relation to Art 
and Mysticism at the Time of Meister Eckhart" in Meister Eckhart in Erfurt, eds. Lydia 
Wegener and Andreas Speer, Miscellanea Mediaevalia 32 (Berlin: 2005), 473-537. 

13 See Mark Führer and Stephen Gersh, "Dietrich of Freiberg and Berthold of Moosburg,” 
in Interpreting Proclus from Antiquity to the Renaissance, ed. Stephen Gersh (Cambridge, 
Eng.: 2014), 299-317; Lori Sturlese, Dokumente und Forschungen zu Leben und Werke Diet- 
richs von Freiberg (Hamburg: 1984); and Kurt Flasch (ed.), Von Meister Dietrich zu Meister 
Eckhart (Hamburg: 1987). 

14 Vincenzo Mangano, Scoto Erigena e Giordano Bruno Vita e pensiero di Giordano Bruno 
(Palermo: 1907); and Henry Bett, Nicholas of Cusa, Great Medieval Churchmen (1932, repr., 
Merrick, N.Y., 1976). Eriugena's relation to Bruno needs to be revisited. 

15 See also David Albertson's extensive discussion of Eriugena's influence on Nicolas of Cu- 
sa's reading of Eriugena in this volume. 

16 See Werner Beierwaltes, “Eriugena und Cusanus,” in ER, 311-43, repr. in Eriugena: Grun- 
dzüge seines Denkens (Frankfurt: 1994), 266—312. Besides Eriugena's translations of Diony- 
sius, Cusanus, at the very least, was familiar with Periphyseon Book 1, which he owned in 
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copy of Honorius’ compendium, Clavis physicae,” and, interestingly, he regard- 
ed both as exempt from the condemnation that affected Almericus of Béne 
and therefore felt free to refer to them in positive terms. Indeed, Cusanus men- 
tions Eriugena twice by name in his own defense document, Apologia doctae 
ignorantiae (1449).!8 So the revival of Eriugena leading into modernity can be 
said to begin with Nicholas of Cusa's interest in the Irishman as one of the 
practitioners of docta ignorantia. 


3 The Modern Revival of Eriugena with Thomas Gale's Edition 


Properly modern (i.e. 17th-century) interest in Eriugena's Periphyseon has a 
precise beginning with Thomas Gale's first printed edition of 1681, published 


manuscript (British Museum Codex Additivus 11035) and annotated, as well as the Clavis 
Physicae of Honorius Augustodunensis (Paris Bib. Nat. cod. lat. 6734), a compendium of 
Eriugenian excerpts, and the homily Vox Spiritualis (which circulated under the name 
of Origen). Raymond Klibansky identified the annotations as those of Cusanus and they 
have been edited by Joseph Koch in "Kritisches Verzeichnis der Londoner Handschrift- 
en aus dem Besitz des Nikolaus von Kues,’ in Mitteilungen und Forschungsbeitrügen der 
Cusanus-Gesellschaft, ed. Rudolf Haubst, bk. 3 (Mainz: 1963), 16-100, especially 86-100. 
Cusanus also explicitly cites (under the name of Origen) Eriugena's Vox Spiritualis in sev- 
eral of his sermons, such as Verbum caro factum est, delivered several times, e.g. Sermo x1, 
delivered on 25 December 1431; Sermo xix, delivered on Christmas Day 148, Heidelberg 
Akademie edition volume xv1/3, 291ff, and, on 27 December, 1453, Sermo CXL, Heidelberg 
Akademie edition volume xvii1, goff. See Jasper Hopkins (ed.), Nicholas of Cusa's Early 
Sermons 1430-1441, (Minneapolis: 2003), 248-49 and 319-20. 

17 Foran excellent study of the influence Eriugena and Cusanus, see Beierwaltes, “Eriugena 
und Cusanus,” especially 311-43; Werner Beierwaltes, “Cusanus and Eriugena,” Dionysius 
13 (1989): 115-52. But see Werner Beierwaltes' more recent, "Theophanie: Nicolaus Cusa- 
nus und Johannes Scotus Eriugena: Eine Retractio,’ Philotheos: International Journal for 
Philosophy and Theology 6 (2006): 217-39. See also the monograph by Carlo Riccati, “Pro- 
cessio" et "explicatio": La doctrine de la création chez Jean Scot et Nicolas de Cues (Naples: 
1983); Duclow, Masters of Learned Ignorance; Agnieszka Kijewska, "Divine Non-Being in 
Eriugena and Cusanus, Philotheos: International Journal for Philosophy and Theology 2 
(2002): 155-67; and Cesare Catà, “Cusanus’ Revival of Eriugena as a Renaissance Redefini- 
tion of Christian Orthodoxy?” in Eriugena — Cusanus, eds. Agnieszka Kijewska, Roman 
Majeran, and Harald Schwaetzer, Colloquia Mediaevalia Lublinensia (Lublin: 2011), vol. 
1, 59-71. For Cusanus’ knowledge of the Clavis physicae, see Lucentini, Platonismo medi- 
evale, 77-103. 

18 References to Eriugena by name are extremely rare but Cusanus mentions him in a letter 
of 9 September, 1954, to Bernhard von Waging, as the person who translated Dionysius in 
the time of Charlemagne (qui primo transtulit Dionysium tempore Karole magni). 
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in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford.? Thomas Gale (1636-1702) was Regius 
Professor of Greek at Trinity College Cambridge, a noted antiquarian and one 
of the Cambridge Platonists. Indeed, it was he who (separately) coined the term 
"Neoplatonism" and who gave the work the title De divisione naturae, which is 
actually only the title of the first chapter of Book One. Gale based his printed 
edition on William of Malmesbury's 12th-century manuscript edition. In turn 
Floss, in his Patrologia Latina edition, based his edition on Gale. Gale included 
some passages from the margins into the main text, in an effort to produce a 
smooth and readable text and this practice was followed by Sheldon-Williams 
in his edition (although he used different font sizes to distinguish the addi- 
tions). Eriugena did not properly begin to receive critical attention until the 
early 19th century in the context of the rise of historical theology in Germany. 


4 Eriugena's Original Version of Negative Theology 


The later medieval thinkers from the 14th and 15th centuries (Eckhart, Cusa- 
nus) were impressed with Eriugena's effort to investigate the via negativa in 
relation to the thinking of the infinite divine One who is beyond being and 
non-being and who resides in superessential darkness. Nicolas of Cusa (1401- 
1464), in particular, was attracted to Eriugena's paradoxical formulations that 
expressed the infinity and transcendence of the divine nature in explicitly 
contradictory terms — thus paving the way for the Cusan's own docta ignoran- 
tia.?? In Periphyseon Book One, for instance, Eriugena characterises God as the 
infinite One (infinita Unitas)?! that is “incomprehensible in itself" (per se in- 
comprehensibilis, Peri. 1.450b), "the infinity of infinities" (infinitas infinitorum, 
Peri. 1.517b), and “the opposite of opposites and the contrariety of contraries" 
(oppositorum opposition, contrariorum contrarietas, Peri. 1.5v7c), and that “to 
which nothing opposite is opposed" (cui nil oppositum). Eriugena further char- 
acterizes God as “nothingness” (nihilum, Peri.111.685a) and as the “negation of 


19 Eriugena, Joannis Scoti Erigenae de divisione naturae libri quinque diu desiderati: Accedit 
appendix ex Ambiguis S. Maximi Graece & Latine, ed. Thomas Gale, PL 122, ed. Heinrich 
Joseph Floss (1853; repr., Frankfurt: 1964), 87-100. 

20 Nicholas of Cusa, De docta ignorantia libri tres, eds. Ernst Hoffmann and Raymond 
Klibansky, Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia, vol. 1 (Leipzig: 1932); Nicholas of Cusa on Learned 
Ignorance. A Translation and Appraisal of De docta ignorantia, ed. Jasper Hopkins, 2nd 
ed. (Minneapolis: 1985). Hereafter “DDI” followed by the book, chapter, and paragraph 
number. 

21 Kurt Flasch, Die Metaphysik des Einen bei Nikolaus von Kues: Problemgeschichtliche Stel- 
lung und systematische Bedeutung (Leiden: 1973). 
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essence" (negatio essentiae, Peri. 1.462b) and says that God is “not this nor that 
nor anything" (nec hoc nec illud nec ullum ille est, Peri. 1.510), all formulations 
that are taken up and developed with intense dialectical skill by Nicolas in De 
docta ignorantia (1440) and other works. Cusanus seems also to be invoking 
Eriugena when he refers to God as the “none of all things" (nihil omnium, DDI 
1.16.43), Who is also, at the same time, “all things at once" (omnia simul, DDI 
III.3.197). Cusanus develops his conception of the infinite transcendent divine 
being as pure “oneness” (unitas, DDI 1.24.76) or "infinite oneness” (unitas in- 
finita, DDI 11.3.1109), which, at the same time, is not a oneness to which “other- 
ness" (alteritas) is opposed. Rather, since God is all in all (omnia in omnibus, 
I Cor. 15:28), as Eriugena also insists, God is pure identity without otherness. 
Thus, Cusanus argues that in God even “diversity” (diversitas) has to be com- 
prehended as identity (DDI 11.9.149). Everything that is not one, is subsequent 
to the One, and belongs to otherness, the sign of multiplicity and “mutability” 
(mutabilitas, DDI 1.7.18).?? There cannot be otherness in God. This is the reason 
why Cusanus refers to God in De li non aliud as the “not other” (non aliud),?% 
a conception that also has its roots in Eriugena. Cusanus himself claims to be 
the original source of this concept of God as Not Other but acknowledges his 
particular debt to Dionysius: 


Although I have read [it in] no one, nevertheless Dionysius (more than 
the others) seems to have come the closest [to it]. For, in all the things 
which he expresses in various ways, he elucidates Not-other. But when he 
comes to the end of his Mystical Theology, he maintains that the Creator 
is neither anything nameable nor any other thing whatever. Yet, he says 
this in such way that he there appears not to be setting forth any impor- 
tant point — although, for one who is attentive, he expressed the secret of 
Not-other, which secret he everywhere exhibited in one way or another.”4 


For Cusanus God is the absolute Maximum and *to whom nothing is opposed" 
(cui nihil opponitur, DDI 1.412). Things can only have opposites if they are 
relative to one another in some sense, but God is absolute actuality without 


22 Cusanus takes this from Thierry of Chartres, Lectiones 1, 33: "for where there is alterity 
there is plurality" (nam ubi alteritas ibi est pluralitas). The background source here is Bo- 
ethius, in his De Trinitate 1, 6, who asserts that "alterity is the principle of plurality" (prin- 
cipium pluralitatis est alteritas) and Thierry develops this dialectic of unity and plurality 
in his two Commentaries on Boethius, both known to Nicolas of Cusa. 

23 Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on God as Not — Other: A Translation and an Appraisal of De li 
non aliud, ed. Jasper Hopkins, 3rd ed. (Minneapolis: 1987). 

24 Ibid. 
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relativity, since between finite and infinite there is no proportion. Hence God 
has no opposite. Cusanus declares: 


Since the unqualifiedly and absolutely Maximum (than which there can- 
not be a greater) is greater than we can comprehend (because it is Infi- 
nite Truth), we attain unto it in no other way than incomprehensibly. For 
since it is not of the nature of those things which can be comparatively 
greater and lesser, it is beyond all that we can conceive.25 


And: 


Therefore, opposing features belong only to those things which can be 
comparatively greater and lesser; they befit these things in different ways; 
[but they do] not at all [befit] the absolutely Maximum, since it is beyond 
all opposition.26 


The created universe is finite, or in Cusanus's terms “contracted,” and is infini- 
tas finite, the “infinite finitely,’ which formulation is very close to the famous 
passage in Periphyseon Book Three where Eriugena speaks of the “the infinite 
[becoming] finite and the uncircumscribed circumscribed and the supratem- 
poral temporal, and the Creator of all things created in all things and the maker 
of all things made in all things. (Peri 111. 678c), a passage which Cusanus him- 
self underlines in his annotations to his copy of Honorius' Clavis Physicae. 
Generallyspeaking Cusanus’ arguments are presented in dialectical manner— 
and indeed he looks to Eriugena for the source of his exacting negative di- 
alectics, although, of course, it must be borne in mind that Cusanus has 
access to the whole medieval tradition of dialectics, including the writings of 
such complex thinkers as Thierry of Chartres.2” When, in his Apologia doctae 
ignorantiae (1449),28 Cusanus was forced to defend his radical docta ignorantia 


25 DDI1,4,u. 

26 DDI I, 4, 12. 

27 See David Albertson, Mathematical Theologies: Nicholas of Cusa and the Legacy of Thierry 
of Chartres (Oxford: 2014). Albertson focuses on the impact of the quadrivium (and es- 
pecially Neo-Pythagorean mathematical thinking) on Cusanus, but Cusanus' thought of 
this number symbolism also in dialectical terms. See Clyde Lee Miller, Reading Cusanus: 
Metaphor and Dialectic in a Conjectural Universe (Washington, D.C.: 2003). On Cusanus as 
a precursor to the Hegelian dialectic, see Dmitri Nikulin, Dialectic and Dialogue (Stanford: 
2010), especially Chap. 3. 

28 Nicholas of Cusa, Nicholas of Cusa's Debate with John Wenck: A Translation and an Apprais- 
al of De ignota litteratura and Apologia doctae ignorantiae, ed. Jasper Hopkins, 2nd ed. 
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against the harsh critique of the Thomist Scholastic Johannes Wenck, Cusanus 
makes clear that this complex doctrine is already found in Dionysius, Eriugena, 
Maximus, Eckhart, and others, and cannot be grasped by simple minds. Thus, 
he writes in his Apologia: 


Men of little understanding chance to fall into error when they search out 
higher [truths] without learned ignorance. They are blinded by an infin- 
ity of supremely intelligible light in their mind’s eye.?? 


In fact, Cusanus is here maintaining the Platonic tradition (also found in St. 
Augustine and originally legimitized by St Paul's remark in 1 Cor 3:2 about the 
difference between milk and solid food) about the need for a higher under- 
standing that is more sophisticated and informed by recognition of the need 
to apply the negative way or “learned ignorance.” Cusanus is the first champion 
of Eriugena and he sees him as teaching a method - the method of learned 
ignorance. 


5 Eriugena in German Idealism 


In part, Eriugena's influence on modernity comes because he was widely re- 
garded as a master dialectician. Thus, Leszek Kolakowski in his magisterial 
three-volume Main Currents of Marxism (1978)?? lists Eriugena as one of the 
forerunners of Hegelian-Marxist dialectic. Indeed, it is precisely Eriugena's 
brilliant dialectical skills in relation to the expression of the divine nature, hu- 
man nature and the cosmos as a whole that also attracted the 19th-century 
German theologians — both Catholic and Protestant — who praised Eriugena 
as a Hegelian Absolute Idealist avant la lettre. In 1838, just seven years after the 
death of Hegel, the German Protestant theologian Christoph Bernard Schlüt- 
er (1801-1884), who had already published a study on Spinoza, published the 
first modern edition (since Thomas Gale) of Eriugena's Periphyseon as De divi- 
sione naturae libri quinque following Gale.?! Schlüter in his preface (Praefatio) 


(Minneapolis: 1984). See also Dermot Moran, “Pantheism from John Scottus Eriugena to 
Nicholas of Cusa,” American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 64 (1990): 131—52. 

29 Apologia doctae ignorantiae, 29. 

30 Leszek Kolakowski, Main Currents of Marxism: Its Origin, Growth, and Dissolution, 3 vols, 
trans. P.S. Falla (London: 1978), especially vol. 1, 23-31. 

31 Eriugena, Johannis Scoti Erigenae De divisione naturae libri quinque: Accedunt tredecim 
auctoris hymni ad Carolum Calvum ex Palimpsestis Angeli Maii, ed. C.B. Schlüter, PL 122, 
ed. Heinrich Joseph Floss (Paris: 1853), 101-26. The Praefatio is found on ii-xxviii. It would 
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alludes to the previous studies of Staudenmaier and Hjort as well as to the 
positive assessment of Eriugena in Friedrich Schlegel and Franz Baader (writ- 
ing in 1824), and is even aware of Hegel's reference to Eriugena in his Lectures 
on the History of Philosophy (though he admits that Hegel had scant knowledge 
of Eriugena — and seeks to fit him into his dialectical system). 

Subsequently, both the Munich Catholic theologian Johannes Nepomuc 
Huber (1830-1879), in his Johannes Scotus Erigena: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie und Theologie im Mittelalter (1861), and the German Protestant 
theologian Theodor Christlieb (1833-1889), in his Leben und Lehre des Johannes 
Scotus Erigena (1860),?? described Eriugena as a precursor of German Ideal- 
ism in terms of his understanding of the dialectical unfolding of the divine 
into the cosmos.?? Huber even describes Eriugena as “the father of speculative 
idealism.’ 

As Schliiter acknowledged, Hegel refers to Eriugena in his Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy. Hegel himself learned of Eriugena primarily through the 
work of a Danish scholar, Peder Hjort (1793-1871), who wrote — and I am not 
clear why Hjort's attention was originally drawn to Eriugena (there is a sug- 
gestion that he wanted to display his gifts at writing in German) - a mono- 
graph entitled Johan Scottus Erigena oder von dem Ursprung einer christlichen 
Philosophie und ihrem heiligen Beruf [John Scottus Eriugena or On the Origin 
of Christian Philosophy and its Holy Vocation], in 1823.?* Hegel's understanding 
of Eriugena is therefore indirect and based on an inaccurate textual source 
(he places Eriugena in Oxford, for instance, following the tradition of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury). Hegel writes that Eriugena offers a new conception of 


be interesting to chart the relation of Eriugena to Spinoza in terms of the dialectics of na- 
tura naturans and natura naturata. In part, German Idealism is stimulated by the revival 
of Spinoza begun by Jacobi in 1785 and the debate over pantheism. See Eckart Fórster and 
Yitzhak Y. Melamed (eds.), Spinoza and German Idealism (Cambridge, Eng.: 2012). 

32 See Theodor Christlieb, Leben und Lehre des Johannes Scotus Erigena in ihrem Zusammen- 
hang mit der vorhergehenden und unter Angabe ihrer Berührungspuncte mit der neueren 
Philosophie und Theologie (Gotha, 1860). Christlieb studied in the famous Tübinger Stift, 
and wrote his doctoral thesis on Eriugena entitled, “Das System des Johannes Scotus Eri- 
gena in seinem Zusammenhang mit dem Neuplatonismus, Pseudodionysius und Maxi- 
mus Confessor" (1857). His 1860 book is an expansion of his doctoral thesis. 

33 See Werner Beierwaltes, "Zur Wirkungsgeschichte Eriugenas in deutschen Idealismus 
und danach,” in Eriugena: Grundzüge seines Denkens (Frankfurt:1994), 313-30; and idem, 
“The Revaluation of John Scottus Eriugena in German Idealism,” in The Mind of Eriugena: 
Papers of a Colloquium, Dublin, 14-18 July, 1970, eds. John J. O'Meara and Ludwig Bieler 
(Dublin: 1973), 190-99. 

34 Peder Hjort, Johan Scottus Erigena oder von dem Ursprung einer christlichen Philosophie 
und ihrem heiligen Beruf (Copenhagen:1823). 
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philosophy, inspired by Plato and Aristotle, and of theology as rational investi- 
gation, but at best provides a beginning to Scholastic thought: 


Scotus [Eriugena] was also the author of some original works, which are 
not without depth and penetration [die einige Tiefe und Scharfsinn ha- 
ben], upon nature and its various orders (De nature divisione), etc. Dr. 
Hjort, of Copenhagen, published an epitome of the writings of Scotus 
Erigena, in 1823. Scotus Erigena sets to work philosophically, expressing 
himself in the manner of the Neo-Platonists, and not freely, and as from 
himself. Thus in the method of expression adopted by Plato, and also by 
Aristotle, we are rejoiced to find a new conception, and on bringing it 
to the test of philosophy, to find it both correct and profound; but here 
everything is ready to hand, cut and dry. Yet, with Scotus, theology is not 
yet built on exegesis, and on the authority of the Church [Die Theologie 
wurde nicht auf Exegese und auctoritates patrum gebaut]; the Church in 
many cases rejected his writings. Thus, Scotus is reproached by a Lyon 
church council in these words: ‘There have come to us the writings of a 
boastful, chattering man, who disputes about divine providence and pre- 
destination, in human fashion, or, as he himself boasts, with philosophic 
arguments, and without relying on the holy scriptures and bringing for- 
ward the authority of the Fathers. And he dares to defend this on its own 
merit, and to establish it on its own laws, without submitting himself to 
the holy scriptures and the authority of the Fathers. Scotus Erigena hence 
even said: ‘The true Philosophy is the true Religion, and the true Religion 
is the true Philosophy’ The separation came later on. Scotus then made 
a beginning [Dies machte nun so den Anfang|, but properly he does not 
belong to the scholastics.?* 


Strictly speaking, although Hegel admired the system and rationality inherent 
in Eriugena's thought, he did not seem to have been directly familiar with Eri- 
ugena's writings since Schlüter's edition would not appear until after Hegel's 
death in 1838. Indeed, Schlüter himself cites Hegel. 


35 See Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, Wer- 
ke in zwanzig Banden, bka8 (Frankfurt: 1979), 550-52; Hegel's Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy, trans. Elizabeth S. Haldane and Frances H. Simson, vol. 2, Philosophy of the 
Middle Ages (London: 1955). Hegel gave these lectures regularly, first in Jena in 1805/1806, 
then in Heidelberg in 1815/1816 and 1816/1817, and subsequently in Berlin until his death. 
The lectures were edited after Hegel’s death by Karl Ludwig Michelet on the basis of some 
drafts and mostly student notes. Michelet's edition is unreliable. 
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Separately, also in Copenhagen, in 1838, some years after Hjort, the Dan- 
ish philosopher Seren Kierkegaard discusses Eriugena in his Journal “KK,” now 
published as part of his Journals and Notebooks (c.1836—1846).36 Kierkegaard's 
knowledge also appears to be indirect and he too makes reference to Peder 
Hjort's 1823 study as well as to Franz Staudenmaier's?? important book from 
1834 as well as Ferdinand Christian Baur's (1792-1860) 1842 study.?? Kierkegaard 
discusses whether Eriugena belongs to the “speculative tendency” in Christian 
theology that emphasizes the ultimate unity of divine and human and thinks 
of the God becoming human as one “moment” in the unfolding of the divine. 

In fact, it was within this speculative theological movement, both inspired 
by and reacting to Hegel’s conception of the absolute and its dynamic process 
of unfolding and enfolding (which itself refers back to Cusanus) that Eriugena 
comes to the fore in 19th-century German Idealist thought. Franz Staudenma- 
ier (1800-1856) was a Catholic theologian who studied in the Catholic seminar 
at the University of Tübingen and later became professor in the Catholic theol- 
ogy seminar of the University of Giessen, before moving to Freiburg. Stauden- 
maier was hugely influential as a representative of the Tübingen theological 
school of speculative dogmatics that sought to offer an alternative to Hegel's 
and Schelling's speculative philosophies. Later, for instance Carl Braig, the last 
representative of that school, would have an enduring influence on the think- 
ing about Being of the young Martin Heidegger.?? Ferdinand Christian Baur 
was a Protestant theologian deeply influenced by Schelling and Schleierm- 
acher, and essentially the founder of the Tübingen theological school. He was 
particularly known for his use of the historical method, following Schleierm- 
acher, but he gradually moved to a more Hegelian position and sought to apply 
Hegel's dialectic to the evolution of Christian religion and theology. In 1843, 
the French intellectual (and even Minister for Education) Saint-René Tail- 
landier (1817-1879), who was a student at the University of Heidelberg, wrote 


36 Søren Kierkegaard, Journals and Notebooks, trans. George Pattison et al (Princeton, N.Y.: 
2015), vol. 2, 329. This entry was written in 1838 and Hjort is referred to as “Hiorth.” In these 
entries Kierkegaard is primarily reviewing the books of Staudenmaier and Baur. 

37 Franz Anton Staudenmaier, Johannes Erigena und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit: Mit allge- 
meinen Entwicklungen der Hauptwahrheiten auf den Gebiete der Philosophie und Religion, 
und Grundzugen zu einder Geschichte der speculativen Theologie (1834; repr., Frankfurt: 
1966). 

38 Ferdinand Christian Baur, Die christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdung 
in ihrer geschichtlichen Gottes, 3 vols (1841-42; repr., Hildesheim: 2005). See P.C. Hodg- 
son, The Formation of Historical Theology: A Study of Ferdinand Christian Baur (New York: 
1966). 

39 Carl Braig's Vom Sein: Abrifs der Ontologie (Freiburg, 1896) is acknowledged by Heidegger 
asa major influence in his development of the Seinsfrage. 
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a doctoral dissertation on Eriugena and the Scholastic tradition that invokes 
Friedrich Schlegel’s and Franz Baader’s positive assessment of Eriugena (prob- 
ably following Schlüter's Preface).*9 

The revival of Eriugena within German Idealism in the mid-i9th century 
has been studied expertly, among others, by Werner Beierwaltes.*! In particu- 
lar, Beierwaltes has placed considerable emphasis on the Idealist conception 
of the infinite divine as having a kind of absolute self-knowledge: it under- 
stands creation as the divine both alienating itself from itself in order to come 
to know itself better.?? Eriugena's radical conception of the divine ignorance 
might at first seem to stand this priority of absolute self-knowledge but, in fact, 
for Eriugena (somewhat in parallel to Socratic ignorance), the divinity's self- 
ignorance is the highest form of self-understanding. Eriugena writes: 


For what the Holy Fathers, I mean Augustine and Dionysius, most truly 
say about God — Augustine says that He is better known by not knowing 
[qui melius nesciendo scitur], Dionysius that His ignorance is true wisdom 
[cuius ignorantia uera est sapientia] — should, in my opinion, be under- 
stood not only of the intellects which reverently and seriously seek Him, 
but also of Himself. For as those who pursue their investigations along 
the right path of reasoning are able to understand that He transcends 
them all, and therefore their ignorance is true wisdom, and by not know- 
ing Him in the things that are they know Him the better above all things 
that are and are not; so also it is not unreasonably said of (God) Himself 
that to the extent that He does not understand Himself to subsist in the 
things which He has made, to that extent does He understand that He 
transcends them all, and therefore His ignorance is true understanding; 
and to the extent that He does not know Himself to be comprehended 
in the things that are, to that extent does He know Himself to be exalted 
above them all, and so by not knowing Himself He is the better known 
by Himself. For it is better that He should know that He is apart from 


40 See Saint-René Taillandier, Scot Erigéne et la philosophie scolastique (Strasbourg, 1843), es- 
pecially 264—65. 

41 Werner Beierwaltes, Denken des Einen: Studien zur neplatonischen Philosophie und ihrer 
Wirkungsgeschichte (Frankfurt: 1985); idem, “Die Wiederentdeckung des Eriugena im 
Deutschen Idealismus,” in Platonismus und Idealismus (Frankfurt: 1972), 188-201; and 
idem, "Zur Wirkungsgeschichte Eriugenas." 

42 See Werner Beierwaltes, "Das Problem des absoluten Selbstbewusstseins bei Johannes 
Scotus Eriugena,” in Platonismus in der Philosophie des Mittelalters, (Darmstadt: 1969), 
484-516. 
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all things than that He should know that He is set in the number of all 
things.^? 


This is extraordinary - the divine ignorance is not just our limitation, our lim- 
ited intellect's failure to comprehend the divine infinity, the divine ignorance 
pertains to God itself. God does not know what He is. His unlimited knowledge 
is that he is apart from and transcends all things. 

The Idealist characterization of Eriugena as a dialectical thinker of the ab- 
solute, then, is not necessarily to be rejected out of hand as entirely anach- 
ronistic. I have argued extensively that there are many aspects of Eriugena's 
philosophical-theological cosmology, his "system," as it were, that contain dis- 
tinctly idealist themes, and on several levels.^^ Of course, I need to stress, Tam 
arguing here concerning the philosophical import of the text rather than on 
strictly philological grounds. 


6 Eriugena as a Dialectician 


Although we have to be careful to understand the term dialectica in its proper 
medieval sense (where it is used as identical with logica),#° Eriugena expands 
the meaning of dialectic to include also an ontological dimension.^9 But, cru- 
cially he incorporates negative theological assertions and denials applied be- 
yond the domain of the divine. Eriugena self-consciously considered himself a 
dialectician and logician and, indeed, he quite deliberately presents his origi- 
nal fourfold division of nature in terms of the Aristotelian square of opposition 


43 PP. 11.597D—-598A, CCCM 162, 99-101. 

44 See, inter alia, Dermot Moran, The Philosophy of John Scottus Eriugena: A Study of Idealism 
in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Eng.: 1989); idem, “Idealism in Medieval Philosophy: The 
Case of Johannes Scottus Eriugena,” Medieval Philosophy and Theology 8 (1999): 53-82; 
idem, "Spiritualis Incrassatio: Eriugena's Intellectualist Immaterialism: Is It an Idealism?" 
in EBI, 123—50; and idem, “Jean Scot Erigéne, la connaissance de soi et la tradition idéali- 
ste,” Les Études Philosophiques: Erigéne (2013): 29-56. 

45  Onthe evolution of medieval conceptions of logic and dialectic, see E.J. Ashworth, “Lan- 
guage and Logic,’ in The Cambridge Companion to Medieval Philosophy, ed. A.S. McGrade 
(New York: 2003), 73-96. Unfortunately, Eleonore Stump passes over Eriugena and Neo- 
platonic logic in general in her Dialectic and Its Place in the Development of Medieval Logic 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: 1989), but see the essay by Christophe Erismann, “The Logic of Being: Eri- 
ugena’s Dialectical Ontology,” Vivarium 45 (2007): 203-18; and also John Marenbon, “Eri- 
ugena, Aristotelian Logic, and the Creation,” in EC, 349-68. 

46 See Erismann, “The Logic of Being.” See also Erismann’s essay in this volume on Eriugena's 
understanding of logic. 
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(see Peri. 1.442a—b; 11.525 a; 11.526c—5272; 11.527C; I11.688c-689a; IV.743b—c; and 
V. 1019a—b), as he knew it from Martianus Capella and the Latin logical tradi- 
tion.*” In Book One Eriugena divides nature into four "species" using the tradi- 
tion division per differentias in species (1.441a—b). At the end of the division, 
Eriugena proposes a recollection (reditus) according to which the second and 
third divisions collapse into one another (as the effect returns to the cause) 
and the first and the fourth are brought back together as expressing the one 
God (see Peri. v.1019a-c) but viewed through a duplex theoria.*® Finally, the 
first and fourth and second and third are reunited back into the divine entity 
and its infinite theophanies. 

Frequently throughout the dialogue Eriugena presents arguments and op- 
poses them to counter-arguments in standard dialectical style, e.g. when he 
discusses the propositions “man is an animal [Homo animal est]" (affirma- 
tion) and *man is not an animal [Homo animal non est]" (negation) in Periphy- 
seon Book Four (1v.752C). Indeed, right from the beginning of his career as 
a Liberal Arts magister, in his commentary on Martianus Capella's De nuptiis 
Philologiae et Mercurii and even in his expressly theological tract, De praedes- 
tinatione liber? Eriugena presents himself as a dialectician. Furthermore, it 
was precisely because of his repute as a dialectician that King Charles the Bald 
engaged him to enter into the debate against Gottschalk. It is not an exaggera- 
tion, then, to say that Eriugena's thought is dialectical through and through, 
drawing both on the Latin liberal arts tradition of dialectica and, a point I em- 
phasize in this chapter, on the interplay of Dionysian affirmative and negative 
theology applied not only to God but to the dynamics of creation and also 


47  Forthe medieval understanding of the square of opposition, see Gersh, “John Scottus Eri- 
ugena and Anselm of Canterbury" (see above n. 6), 137 n. 19; and Giulio d'Onofrio, "Über 
die Natur der Einteilung: Die dialektische Entfaltung von Eriugenas Denken,” in Begriff 
und Metapher: Sprachform des Denkens bei Eriugena, ed. Werner Beierwaltes (Heidelberg: 
1990), 17-38. As Gersh points out, the square of opposition was a classificatory scheme 
deriving from Porphyry that applied to substance and accident, and also to the relations 
between numbers 1 to 10. Eriugena would have encountered it in Martianus Capella's Lib- 
eral Arts handbook, De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii Book 7, 738. 

48 Fora detailed discussion of Eriugena's dialectical treatment of the four "species" of na- 
ture, see Giulio d'Onofrio, "Cuius esse est non posse esse: La quarta species della natura eri- 
ugeniana, tra logica, metafisica e gnoseologia,” in HE, 367—412. D'Onofrio places particular 
stress on Eriugena's discussion of impossibility as logical contradiction. 

49 See Eriugena, Johannis Scotti de divina praedestinatione liber, ed. Goulven Madec, CCCM 
50 (Turnhout: 1978). The De praedestinatione has been re-edited and commented by Er- 
nesto Mainoldi, who puts particular emphasis on the book as an exercise in dialectic, 
see Eriugena, Giovanni Scoto Eriugena, De praedestinatione liber: Dialettica e teologia al 
apogeo dell rinascenza carolingia (edizione critica, traduzione e commento), ed. Ernesto 
Mainoldi (Florence: 2003). 
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explicitly to the mysterious nature of human beings. Dialectics is at work in 
the very dynamics of the divine appearing and concealing, it is the underlying 
logic of theophany.*° 

Eriugena is explicit that dialectica is not just a logical or rhetorical proce- 
dure located primarily in the human mind (as one of its arts or skills) but has 
an ontological dimension because it belongs to the very nature of things, na- 
tura rerum: 


From this we may see that that art which concerns itself with the divi- 
sions of genera into species and the resolution of species into genera, 
which is called dialectic [StaAextixy] did not arise from human contriv- 
ances [non ab humanis machinationibus], but was first implanted in na- 
ture [sed in natura rerum] by the originator of all the arts that are properly 
so called and was later discovered there by the sages who make use of it 
in their subtle investigation of reality?! 


This, of course, is not an original claim. Eriugena is here invoking St. Augus- 
tine, and specifically his De doctrina Christiana Book 11.32, where St. Augustine 
asserts that the "truth of inference" (ueritas conexionum) is not something in- 
vented by humans but was “permanently and divinely instituted in the rational 
order of things [in rerum ratione].” But Eriugena does have an interesting and 
complex view of the liberal arts not just as domains of knowledge but actually 
as mapping intellectual skills. For Eriugena, furthermore, the arts are both eter- 
nal and innate in the human mind: “they always immutably adhere to the soul” 
(Peri. 1 486c). For Eriugena, the rational order of all created things that ema- 
nate from the divine will is mapped by dialectic. Hence dialectic is a means to 
truth; it is not just about valid reasoning. 

Eriugena's sources for dialectic include the Latin authors, specifically Cice- 
ro, Augustine, the Pseudo-Augustinian Categoriae decem, Boethius, Martianus 
Capella and Isidore, as well as the tradition of Porphyry's Isagoge. But he also 
integrates the Greek Christian authorities, since he finds discussions of dia- 
lectic in Maximus Confessor in particular.5? It must be remembered that the 


50  Seethecontributions of Erismann, d'Onofrio and Guiu in this volume. 

51 PP. Iv, 749a, CCCM 164, 12. 

52 Eriugena uses Maximus extensively to modify the classical Latin logical tradition, e.g. 
in the understanding of Aristotle's categories. See Catherine Kavanagh, "The Influence 
of Maximus the Confessor on Eriugena's Treatment of Aristotle's Categories,” American 
Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 79, no. 4 (2005): 567-96; and idem, “The Impact of Maxi- 
mus the Confessor on John Scottus Eriugena,” in The Oxford Handbook of Maximus the 
Confessor, eds. Pauline Allen and Bronwen Neil (Oxford: 2015), 480-99. 
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Neoplatonists had their own rather sophisticated account of logic and dialec- 
tic that did not fully endorse the Aristotelian approach.5? As Christophe Eris- 
mann writes: 


Through his [Maximus'] work, Eriugena came into contact with the Greek 
Neoplatonic notion of dialectic. Maximus' Ambigua transmits Porphyry's 
logical or ontological ladder, which goes from the genus generalissimum 
right down to the species specialissimae through the general genera, and 
the fundamental idea of division as a natural progression.5^ 


Dialectic is included as one of the liberal arts in the textbook of Martianus 
Capella. Indeed, Eriugena declares that dialectic is “the mother of the arts.”55 
But Eriugena also, very cleverly, anchors dialectic in Holy Scripture. Indeed, 
Edouard Jeauneau sees the whole of Book Four of the Periphyseon not just as a 
Biblical commentary on the Six Days but as an exercise in dialectic.59 As Jeau- 
neau points out in his learned notes to Sheldon-Williams' edition of Periph- 
yseon Book Four?? Eriugena also invokes Scriptural authority, saying that, 
according to Genesis 1:24, God said, "let the earth bring forth the living soul 
in its genus [in genere suo]" (Peri. rv 748d). Commenting on this passage, 
Eriugena explains: 


Genus is mentioned first because all the species are contained in it and 
achieve their unity in it ands it is divided into them, and achieves its 
multiplicity by division into the general forms and differentiated species, 
a process which is also revealed in the words: ‘Cattle and reptiles and 
beasts of the field after their species [secundum species suas |.59 


53 See, for instance, Stephen K. Strange, "Plotinus, Porphyry, and the Neoplatonic Interpre- 
tation of the Categories," in Aufstieg und Niedergang der Rómischen Welt 2.36.2 (Berlin: 
1987), 955-74; and Lloyd Gerson, Plotinus (London: 1994), 79-96. See also the classic stud- 
ies of A.C. Lloyd, “Plato’s Description of Division,” Classical Quarterly 2 (1955): 105-12; and 
idem, “Neoplatonic Logic and Aristotelian Logic," Phronesis 1 (1962): 58-72. 

54  Erismann, “The Logic of Being,” 208. 

55 . PP.v, 870b, CCCM 165, 17. 

56 See Edouard Jeauneau, Introduction to Iohannis Scotti Eriugenae Periphyseon (De Divi- 
sione Naturae), vol. 4, (Dublin: 1995), xv: "Although Book rv of the Periphyseon has the 
appearance of a Biblical commentary, dialectic plays a privileged role in the exposition." 

57 Eriugena, Iohannis Scotti Eriugenae Periphyseon (De Divisione Naturae), vol. 4, ed. Jeau- 
neau, trans. Sheldon-Williams and Bieler (Dublin: 1995), 283-84. 

58 PP. Iv, 748d, CCCM 164, 12; Eriugena cites these verses of Genesis from both the Vulgate 
and also the Septuagint. Eriugena appears to be dependent on St. Augustine, De Genesi ad 
litteram 111, 11 (PL 34 [Paris: 1902], 285-86). 
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Eriugena further understands dialectic as having two main branches - division 
and recollection. An addition to the text of Rheims in the hand i-1 reads: 


For, as we said before, correct reason [recta ratio] does not allow us to 
treat division of itself to the exclusion of the analytike [avañvtixý], but 
demands that we consult the truth about both together.59 


All things can be allocated through division into their proper genera and spe- 
cies. However, things are also unified by being gathered back together and col- 
lected under their genera until we arrive at the summum genus. Eriugena does 
not regard this as a merely logical operation — an act of classification — it is also 
the manner the divine creation itself unfolds. 

In fact, Eriugena's exercise of division can offer different subdivisions. At 
one point, clearly inspired by Maximus, he says the division ends with the 
division of human beings into male and female (Peri. 11.532a) and similarly 
the return (adunatio) begins from the overcoming of this division into male 
and female and continues with the reunification of earth (orbis terrarium) and 
paradise (Peri. 11.533c).99 

In a recent article, John Marenbon has questioned whether Eriugena could 
literally have meant that creation proceeds from God (as ousia) through gen- 
era and species to the individual.*! Marenbon says that it is evident that Eri- 
ugena did not literally think of creation as proceeding from a more general 
living being through to vegetable and animal being, and so on. Rather, Maren- 
bon says, here following Christophe Erismann's recent study,®? that Eriugena 
is proposing a form of “immanent realism" about universals. According to Er- 
ismann, Eriugena proposed a novel interpretation of the nature of universals 
in his Periphyseon, according to which genera and species as universals are 
real (mind-independent) entities, but they exist as "parts" of the individual 


59 PP. 1, 532a, CCCM 162, 12. 

60 See the essay of Adrian Guiu in this collection. 

61 Marenbon, “Eriugena, Aristotelian Logic and the Creation,” 360. Marenbon situates Eri- 
ugena within the Roman tradition of Aristotelian logic that came down through Boethius 
and Cicero’s Topics, which he then coupled with the tradition of logical division (diaire- 
sis) which he found in Maximus Confessor. For Eriugena, logical division is at the same 
time ontological procession (processio) and multiplication (multiplicatio), see his transla- 
tion of Maximus Confessor, Ambigua ad Iohannem, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, ccsa 18 (Turn- 
hout: 1988), In. 27-32, 3-4. 

62 Christophe Erismann, L'homme commun: La genèse du réalisme ontologique durant le haut 
Moyen Áge (Paris: 2011). Marenbon argues that Eriugena's definition of human being as an 
"idea permanently made in the mind of God" means that human being in its ousia is not 
an individual. 
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beings (according to the type-token form of instantiation) and do not have a 
separate existence. Eriugena’s realism is not a typical Platonic realism on this 
account. The universals, then, are real but they do not exist outside individu- 
als. Of course, the matter is complex. Following Plotinus and the Neoplatonic 
Christian tradition generally, Eriugena thinks of the universals as divine Ideas 
that are in the mind of God and expressed through His will. 


Now these primordial causes of things are what the Greeks call pro- 
totypa [mpwtdotuma], that is, primordial exemplars, or proorismata 
[mpoopicpata|,that is predestinations or predefinitions. They are also 
called by the same theia thelemata [Seta 6eAnuata], that is, divine voli- 
tions. They are commonly called ideai [i8£ot] also, that is, species or forms 
in which the immutable reasons of things that were to be made were cre- 
ated before (the things themselves) existed.5? 


In that sense, Eriugena could never have held something like Plato's view that 
the Ideas existed independently as archetypes in some third realm or topos 
ouranios (xóroc ovpdvto¢). In his interesting paper, Marenbon claims that Fri- 
ugena is imprecise about the order of the divine causes and gives no fixed list; 
but this is, for Eriugena, precisely the point. The number of the divine Ideas is 
infinite and, therefore, there cannot be a fixed hierarchical order that places 
one Idea or archetype in advance of the others in some kind of hierarchy of 
being. Eriugena (and Cusanus will grasp this point exactly in his De docta ig- 
norantia and elsewhere) recognizes that divine ousia is infinite and therefore 
the Ideas (causae primordiales) that it contains equally are infinite. If there 
is a genuine infinity of Ideas or Primary Causes, it is a matter of convenience 
whether one begins with Goodness or Being or Life or Justice, or whatever. All 
the Primary Causes as theophanies are revelatory of the divine ousía in their 
own way. There is not so much a distinct hierarchy of being, genera, species 
and individuals (proceeding outwards and downwards as in the tree of Por- 
phyry) but rather one ought to think of the ideas as infinite radii of an infinite 
sphere (as Cusanus, following the Book of the Twenty-Four Philosophers will do). 
Furthermore, the author of all things, God, cannot be thought of as a genus in 
any sense: Deus autem nec genus nec species est (Peri. 1.463c; cf 11.589a). If the 
primordial causes are unified in any way they are unified in the primordial 
cause that is human nature (Peri. 11.536b) which is made in the image of God. 
Eriugena will go on to argue that all causes are contained in human nature 
which in its true essence is not in place or time: “The Divinity of Christ is not 


63 . PP.11, 529ab, CCCM 162, 7-9. 
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in place; so neither is His Humanity" (Peri. 11.539c). As Eriugena will proclaim 
in Book Four: 


For humanity is wholly in the wholeness of the whole created nature [in 
uniuersitate totius conditae naturae tota est], seeing that in it every crea- 
ture is fashioned [constituta est], and in it all are linked together [copu- 
lata], and into it shall all return, and through it must all be saved.5^ 


Eriugena will conclude this discussion with his extraordinary definition of hu- 
man nature as “a certain intellectual concept formed eternally in the Divine 
Mind" (notio quaedam intellectualis in mente diuina aeternaliter facta, Peri. 
1V768b).55 The function of dialectic is to lead to definition. 


7 Eriugena on the Modes of Being and Non-Being 


At the outset of Periphyseon 1, Eriugena begins from the basic opposition be- 
tween being and non-being (in ea quae sunt et ea quae non sunt). Everything 
has to be classified as belonging either to the things that are or the things that 
are not. However, immediately he recognizes that one cannot simply assert 
what things are or are not without taking into account on what level one's own 
argument is based. We need to consider the different modes of being and non- 
being. This leads Eriugena to a most complex and subtle differentiation of the 
five different ways (quinque modi) in which one can speak of being and non- 
being. This is of course reminiscent of Aristotle's dictum that being can be said 
in many ways. Eriugena is aware that one cannot simply make assertions with- 
out contextualizing where the assertions are coming from and how their do- 
main is to be restricted. As the French hermeneutic philosopher Paul Ricoeur 
puts it, the basic hermeneutic question is "d'ou parlez vous?" — “where are you 
coming from?" Eriugena's disambiguation of the different senses of being and 
non-being is a masterly display of dialectic. 

Throughout the Periphyseon, Eriugena is at elaborate pains to distinguish 
the level of discourse and especially to consider whether one is speaking 
affirmatively, negatively, or symbolically. This will allow Eriugena, through 
the dialogue, to blend together dialectic of division and recollection with the 


64 PP. Ty, 760a, CCCM 164, 27. 

65 See Dermot Moran, "Officina omnium or notio quaedam intellectualis in mente divina 
aeternaliter facta: The Problem of the Definition of Man in John Scottus Eriugena,” in 
L'Homme et son univers au Moyen Áge, ed. C. Wenin (Leuven: 1986), vol. 1, 195-204. 
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Dionysian dialectic of affirmation and negation. In fact, although Eriugena in- 
tegrates Maximus into the Latin tradition of dialectic, in the background is 
always the dialectic of affirmation, negation and then negating the negation, 
that he found in Dionysius. It is this Dionysian dialectic in particular, that links 
Eriugena to German Idealism. 

Eriugena, following Dionysius, regards God as “beyond all affirmation and 
negation.” The immediate inspiration for Eriugena regarding all speaking 
about God is Dionysius the Areopagite's Divine Names and Mystical Theology.96 
But Eriugena also expands on this dialectic in his Expositiones on Dionysius’ 
Celestial Hierarchy. There he writes for instance about the division of dialectic 
into division and recollection: 


There are two parts to the discipline of dialectic, one of which is called 
diairetike, and the other analytike. And diairetike possesses some power 
of division; for it divides the unity of the greatest genera, from top to 
bottom, until it arrives at the individual species, in which the division 
reaches its end. On the other side, analytike, ascending, gathers together 
and collects from the individuals themselves to the beginning, and by the 
same steps by which it descends, leads back those things into the unity of 
the greatest genera ...°7 


Eriugena also wants to show that Dionysius’ thinking is actually merely making 
explicit certain insights that one already finds in the Latin Christian tradition. 
As a Christian theologian, Eriugena agrees with Augustine that God is the full- 
ness of being, or is being itself. But he also finds different levels of discourse 
concerning being in St Augustine and ultimately he knows that St Augustine 
thinks that God is better known by not knowing. This is seen to be in exact 
conformity with Dionysius’ claim that Ignorance of God is the highest wisdom. 

Eriugena argues carefully, and with much logical finesse, that, since God is 
infinite and limitless, God cannot be comprehended by any intellect — even 


66 See also Michael Harrington (ed.), On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy: The Thirteenth-Century 
Paris Textbook Edition, Dallas Medieval Texts and Translations 12 (Leuven: 2011). 

67 Eriugena, Johannis Scoti Eriugenae Expositiones in Ierarchiam coelestem, ed. Barbet, 106, 
184c-185a: Due quippe partes sunt dialectice discipline, quarum una DIAIRETIKE, altera 
ANALYTIKE nuncupatur. Et DIAIRETIKE quidem diuisionis uim possidet; diuidit namque 
maximorum generum unitatem a summo usque deorsum, donec ad indiuiduas species 
perueniat, inque eis diuisionis terminum ponat; ANALYTIKE uero ex aduerso sibi posite 
partis diuisiones ab indiuiduis sursum uersus incipiens, perque eosdem gradus quibus illa 
descendit, ascendens conuoluit et colligit, easdem que in unitatem maximorum generum 
reducit ... 
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by His own. Thus, God does know his own essence entirely since his essence 
escapes all limitation. The nature of the divine knowledge therefore is a radical 
existential knowledge. At best one can say that God knows “that” (quia) He is 
but not “what” (quid) He is. God has an open, expansive, unlimited, existential 
sense of His infinite existence such that He cannot “circumscribe” Himself be- 
cause His infinity is his greatest attribute. It is from this infinity that the other 
superlative characteristics (more-than-goodness, more-than-being, etc.) pro- 
ceed. From that divine point of view, then, God’s esse cannot be considered to 
be identical with his essentia — or rather his essence is his existing. The divine 
essence, ousia, is at best an approximation of what can or cannot be said about 
the infinite transcendent divine One. Eriugena's ontology of the divine is re- 
ally, to borrow a term from Schelling, a me-ontology. The only true being is the 
divinity beyond being. 


8 Eriugena on the Dialectics of Knowledge and Ignorance 


Although deeply immersed in the Latin Liberal Arts tradition, Eriugena always 
shows a marked preference for the Greek over the Latin authorities and, in- 
deed, he interprets St. Augustine as a negative theologian in the style of his 
beloved Dionysius the Areopagite. Thus, he likes to quote Augustine's remark 
that God was “better known through unknowing,” melius nesciendo scitur (Peri. 
11.597D). Our divine ignorance mirrors the divine ignorance that pertains to 
God itself. God does not know what he is. His unlimited knowledge is that he 
is apart from and transcends all things. Similarly, human beings too are in a 
sense unlimited and infinite (had they not sinned). Eriugena declares: "Thus, 
just as the Divine Essence is infinite, so human substance made in Its image is 
bounded by no definite limit."6? 

The Godhead is a transcendent unity or *oneness" (henotes, unitas). As Eri- 
ugena's inspiration, Dionysius the Areopagite had put it in his Divine Names, 
the divine is “Oneness beyond mind" (he hyper noun henotes, DN 588B). The 
Godhead (theotes, deitas), in Eriugena's conception, is both unmanifest and 
manifest, uncreated and created, hidden in the highest darkness but created in 
all things as those things themselves. Thus, Eriugena concludes in Periphyseon 
III in a statement many have interpreted as pantheist (in Spinozist manner): 


It follows that we ought not to understand God and the creature as two 
things distinct from one another, but as one and the same [sed unum et id 


68 . PP.IV, 772a, CCCM 164, 45. 
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ipsum]. For both the creature, by subsisting, is in God; and God, by mani- 
festing Himself, in a marvellous and ineffable manner creates Himself in 
the creature, the invisible making itself visible, and the incomprehen- 
sible comprehensible and the hidden revealed and the unknown known 
and being without form and species formed and specific and the superes- 
sential essential and the supernatural natural and the simple composite 
and the accident-free subject to accident and the infinite finite and the 
uncircumscribed circumscribed and the supratemporal temporal, and 
the Creator of all things created in all things and the maker of all things 
made in all things.®° 


For Eriugena, the whole created nature, then, is in a sense divine, since it is 
the self-manifestation of the divine. Furthermore, Eriugena might be thought 
to identify the procession of the Son from the Father in the Trinity with the 
creation of the world through the expression of the Divine Word, which would 
indeed be pantheistic. In fact, however, he distinguishes the Incarnation (Peri. 
111.678d) from the “infinite descent of the Supreme Goodness” (ineffabilis con- 
descensio, Peri. 111.678d). Created nature, which means the primary causes and 
their associated effects, is conceived by Eriugena as in essence eternal, infinite, 
immaterial. It is only because of human transgression that the created nature 
takes on the appearance of corporeality, and the limitations of spatiality and 
temporality, and, of course, the finitude of death. Eriugena found this latter 
doctrine in his reading of Gregory of Nyssa’s Peri anthropos merismou (De 
imagine). 

In order to explain how we can speak of the divine being who cannot 
be named, Eriugena invokes Dionysius’ distinction between affirmative (or 
kataphatic) and negative (apophatic) theology, which he found in the latter’s 
Symbolic Theology (Peri. 1.458c). In answer to the question from his interlocu- 
tor Alumnus as to whether any of the ten Aristotelian categories can be predi- 
cated God, the teacher Nutritor answers that according to what the Greeks call 
apophatic theology, the Divine Essence or Substance is not any of the things 
that are, whereas kataphatic theology “teaches that all things which take their 
being from it can be predicated of it. For that which is the cause can reasonably 
be expressed in terms of the things that are caused. For it says that it is Truth, 
Goodness, Essence ...””° Eriugena here says that he is offering a division of the 
two branches of theology, according to the authority of St Dionysius’ Mysti- 
cal Theology Book 111. 1032C. He says that “on the authority of St. Dionysius 


69 PP. 111, 678c ff, CCCM 163, 85. 
70 PP. 1, 458ac, CCCM 161, 26. 
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the Areopagite,” theology is “divided into two parts, that is, ATO®ATIKH and 
KATA®ATIKH, which Cicero translates into ‘intentio’ and ‘repulsio, but we 
prefer to render by affirmation and negation with a view to expressing the 
meaning of the terms more accurately.”” 

It is known that Dionysius was the first to make a division of theology into 
two branches - affirmative and negative, but how could Eriugena possibly as- 
sociate this theological division with the Roman rhetor Cicero? How could 
Greek mystical theology be linked to Latin dialectic? Remarkably, Eriugena 
is actually showing his extensive and accurate knowledge of Latin legal and 
rhetorical theory that he is bringing to bear on the science of theology and its 
two divisions. According to a learned note in I.P. Sheldon-Williams' edition of 
Periphyseon, the terms intentio and repulsio are used as the Latin equivalents of 
kataphasis and apophasis already in the De rhetorica of the 4th-century rhetor 
C. Julius Victor. In a law case, the prosecutor presents an indictment (intentio, 
kataphasis) while the defence must offer a refutation or defence, depulsio.?? Ci- 
cero refers to this in his De inventione 1, X, 13 — fecisti, non feci. However, Cicero 
does not use the Greek words of Hermagoras in his discussion, the very Greek 
words used by Eriugena.7^ In fact it was Julius Victor, whose work was known in 
the Carolingian era, who makes the identification of kataphasis with intentio 
and apaphasis with repulsio (sometimes “depulsio”).”° Therefore, Eriugena is 
clearly aware of this legal and rhetorical tradition, found also in Martianus Ca- 
pella; his novelty is to apply it to Dionysian theology, in keeping with his over- 
all view that Greeks and Latins say the same thing, and that theology needs 
to be elucidated through dialectica. Eriugena links cataphatic and apophatic 
theology to rhetoric and dialectical affirmation and negation.79 This is a clear 
example of the way dialectic applies in theology. 


71  PP.r, 461ab, CCCM 161, 29-30. 

72 One can assert: "Sextus Roscius killed his father,’ or deny it: “he did not kill him" The 
crucial question that the judge must decide (did he kill him or not?), in rhetoric is called 
"status." This is a subject for decision (to krinomenon) in Greek law. 

73 See Stephen Yarbrough, Inventive Intercourse: From Rhetorical Conflict to the Ethical Cre- 
ation of Novel Truth (Carbondale, I.L.: 2006), 71ff. 

74 Cicero, De inventione, ed. Theodor Nüsslein (Dusseldorf: 1998), 30-2. 

75 Julius Victor, Ars rhetorica, eds. Remo Giomini and Maria Silvana Celentano (Leipzig: 
1980), see 4 line 26 to 5 line 20. 

76 See also "principalis status est Occidisti, non occidi, in Eriugena, Annotationes in Marcia- 
num, ed. Cora E. Lutz, Medieval Academy of America 34 (Cambridge, M.A.: 1939), 112, line 
4 (218, 10), and also 101 (192, 2): omnis constitutio duabus partibus constituitur, et prima 
quidem dicitur intentio, hoc est accusatio, secunda vero dicitur repulsio vel defensio, id 
est refellit accusationem, quae secunda pars constitutionis dicitur; and (193, 4) intentio- 
nis id est accusationis ... omnis homo animal est. 
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The fourfold division of nature that frames the structure of the Periphyseon 
is similarly an explicit exercise in dialectic or logic — using a version of the 
logical square of opposition on which Eriugena elaborates to show that the 
fourfold division is actually a dynamic way of thinking from different points 
of view of the same infinite Nature that is the Beginning, Middle and End of 
all things. Eriugena introduces his quatripartita diuisio with typical dialectical 
skill and, indeed, flourish. 

But besides the usual exercise in logical opposition there is also a restriction 
in the application of logic to the infinite. Predicates that are opposed to one 
another are not opposed in speaking of the divine nature. This is the key that 
will influence Nicholas of Cusa and this tradition. Eriugena deliberately shows 
that the four divisions of nature can ultimately be reduced to two and ulti- 
mately even those two can be reduced to one. Eriugena writes: “Alumnus: The 
fourfold division of universal nature I now most clearly see, and I recognise 
that it must be understood as both from God and in God.””” 

The fourfold vision is in fact a way of demonstrating both the negative dia- 
lectics of divine hiddenness and unfolding and also the absolute unity of all 
things in the divine One. God is infinite and manifests himself infinitely in his 
"theophanies" (theophaniae), which are the Primary Causes of all things, and 
also the Ideas in the mind of God. The primary causes are also infinite like all 
the radii than can be drawn in a circle. Given that for Eriugena, in genuine 
causation, the effect is “contained in the cause" then the created universe (the 
Effects), must also be infinite. 

Eriugena retains a via negativa not just about the divine being but about hu- 
man nature and indeed the cosmos (infinite nature) as a whole. Not just God's 
essence is unknown to God and to the finite intellect (including angelic intel- 
lects); for Eriugena, no essence can truly be comprehended. The distinction of 
Dionysius between different kinds of speaking about God — between kataphat- 
ic and apophatic theology — allows the dialectician in Eriugena to generate 
something similar for discussions of being. From one perspective something 
may be said to be and from another perspective they are not. This dialectic of 
affirmation and negation can also be expanded to apply not only to God but to 
all created things: 


[Nutritor] Therefore anyone who looks carefully at the nature of things 
will find no creature susceptible to senses or intellects about which it 


77 PP. 111, 690a, CCCM 163, 101: Quadripertitam universalis naturae diuisionem nunc claris- 
sime uideo et de deo et in deo esse indubitantur intelligendam cognosco. 
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cannot truly be said: ‘It always was and is and shall be, and it was not 
always nor is nor shall be.78 


The created universe is both eternal (in one sense) since it exists as a Primary 
Cause in the mind of the eternal deity and it is also temporal since it exists as 
an Effect in the created order. Eriugena’s overall view is that dialectic helps 
us to understand how things can be understood in two ways, depending on 
whether we are focusing on division or collection. 

Human nature is equally to be approached from two different perspectives 
and in the discussion in Book Four the effort is to reconcile the two sides of hu- 
man nature namely its animal and spiritual dimensions. Eriugena is inspired 
both by the standard philosophical definition of human being as a rational 
animal and by the theological description of human being as made in the im- 
age and likeness of God. That there are two aspects or dimensions to humanity 
is confirmed by St. Paul, 1 Cor. 2 14-15, who contrasts the inferior and superior 
human being, the animal-human, animalis homo and the homo spiritualis. In 
discussing how human beings can be both animal and spiritual, Nutritor re- 
fuses to believe humans have two souls: "Neither reason nor divine authority 
[nec ratio nec diuina auctoritas] would permit me to hold that in the one man 
there are two souls."7? Eriugena affirms (following St. Augustine) that the soul 
is a simple unity without parts "for it is whole in itself and its wholeness per- 
vades the whole of its nature"90 

Eriugena is struggling as always to reconcile various texts — the Platonic 
texts from Plato to Augustine that assert the unity and simplicity of the soul 
with the various tripartite and five-part accounts of the soul in Gregory of Nys- 
sa and others. The problem of course is present in the different Platonic dia- 
logues (simple soul in Phaedo, tripartite in Republic, more complex again in 
Phaedrus). Eriugena applies his dialectical training — all species are one in the 
genus (omnes species in genere unum sunt, Peri. 1v.756b). But, Alumnus asks, 
how can contradictory species belong to the same genus? Nutritor replies by 
distinguishing opposites from contradictories. He gives the example of visibil- 
ity and invisibility: “For visibility and invisibility are two properties which are 
separate from one another [a se discreta] but not mutually repugnant [non sibi 
repugnantia |."9! 


78 . PE, 665c, CCCM 163, 67. 

79 PP. IV, 754a, CCCM 1064 19. 

80 PP. Iv, 754c, CCCM 164, 20: Tota enim in seipsa ubique est per totum. 
81 PP. Iv, 756c, CCCM 164, 23. 
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Contradiction is to be distinguished from difference. Differences occur 
within species, e.g. man is a rational animal and horse is an irrational animal 
(Peri. 1V.757a). There is no contradiction here merely differences within the 
species “animal,” whereas contradictories (“man is a rational animal" and “man 
is an irrational animal,” rv.756d) cannot both be true or both false, one must be 
true and the other false. 

Eriugena's whole approach here is to apply rigorous dialectical argumenta- 
tion to explain the nature of human being (just as he had done so with the na- 
ture of the infinite divine being). In both cases it is precisely the infinity of the 
nature that generates the contradictions and paradoxes and hence needs the 
application of a new logic, the dialectic of affirmation and negation. He uses 
the strict terminology of logic (e.g proposition is a *proloquium"). In relation to 
the relative ranking of angels and humans, Eriugena again applies his dialecti- 
cal logic. Thus, in so far as angels enjoy a richer mode of being than humans, if 
an angel has being then clearly a human being does not. But, on the other side, 
only of human beings — and not angels — is it said that they are made in the 
image and likeness of God. From that point of view human beings stand higher 
than angels. There cannot be an absolute hierarchy of being. If human beings 
can be said to be, then angels have to be considered as not being. It is precisely 
this dialectical logic of affirmation and negation that is used by Eriugena for 
ontological purposes. 

Overall, all modern commentators have been attracted to and impressed 
by Eriugena's dialogue Periphyseon as an exercise in reason (ratio). But reason 
is never static; it is in fact dynamic and is travelling on a difficult and tortuous 
journey. Eriugena speaks, invoking Homer's Odyssey, of the mind or reason 
(ratio) embarking on a perilous sea journey: 


Let us spread sail, then, and set out to sea [Tendenda uela nauigan- 
dumque]. For reason [ratio], not inexperienced in these waters, fearing 
neither threats of the waves nor the divagations nor the Syrtes nor rocks, 
shall speed our course: indeed she finds it sweeter to exercise her skills 
in the hidden straits of the ocean of divinity [diuini oceani] than idly to 
bask in smooth and open waters, where she cannot display her power.8 


The “ocean of divinity” is, of course, following Maximus and St. Ambrose, 
Holy Scripture. It was Ambrose who proclaimed: "The Gospel is the sea."5? The 
Holy Scriptures, moreover, for Eriugena, have, in stark contrast to the literalist 


82 PP. Iv, 744a, CCCM 164, 5. 
83 | Ambrose, Hexaemeron v, 7, 17, CSEL 32, 152. 
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fundamentalisms of modernity, an infinite depth of meaning. Eriugena 
proclaims: “Sacred Scriptures have an infinite interpretation.’** Later in the 
dialogue, employing an original simile, Eriugena likens the number of inter- 
pretations of Holy Scripture to the innumerable colors in a peacock’s tail: 


For there are many ways, indeed an infinite number, of interpreting the 
Scriptures, just as in one and the same feather of a peacock, and even in 
one and the same point of a tiny portion of the same feather, we see a 
marvelously beautiful variety of innumerable colours.95 


9 Conclusion 


Eriugena’s philosophical dialectic, then, proceeds on several levels at once. 
It exhibits the ontological structure of infinite nature, it shows the outgoing 
and return of all things to the One, but it also partakes in a sophisticated and 
multiplex reading of Scripture. Eriugena’s mature position is that philosophy 
through the exercise of dialectic gives humans insight into the being of all 
things. Furthermore, it teaches, if not a docta ignorantia (as Cusanus claimed), 
at least the need for duplex theoria. In both Scripture and Nature, great care 
has to be taken to approach and understand matters from the right level or 
perspective. 

Ironically, the German Idealist theologians who revived Eriugena did not 
seem to notice this perspectivalism or indeed Eriugena’s Heideggerian-style 
interest in being and non-being. They concentrated on Eriugena as a deeply 
“rationalist” thinker who recognizes the inner identity of philosophy and re- 
ligion as two ways of thinking the Absolute. The truly radical nature of Eri- 
ugena’s physiologia of infinite nature is only now coming to light. 


84 PP. 11, 560a, CCCM 162, 46: Sacrae scripturae interpretatio infinita est. 
85 PP. Iv, 749c, CCCM 164, 13. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Eriugena’s Condemnation and His Idealism 


1 


Stephen Lahey 


Introduction 


Eriugena’s Periphyseon appears to have been regarded as singular, at the least, 


but not dangerous, until Amalric of Bene and ten of his adherents were con- 


demned at the Council of Paris in 1210. His followers, known as Amalricians, 


were burned that November.! Amalric himself had died in 1206, so his remains 


were exhumed and burned. His followers were priests associated with the 


court in Paris, and may have included a confessor of the prince, later Louis 


vil. If Amalric wrote anything, it was lost before 1210, so all that remains is the 


record of the trial, and a treatise composed that year by Garneri of Rupefort, 


Contra Amaurianos detailing the errors of Amalric's followers.? The list of er- 


rors suggests a gnostic element common to medieval heterodox movements. 


T. 


OF Qh oe p 


go 


God is everywhere, therefore God is somewhere. God is always, therefore, 
God is in time. 

Since all things are from God, and are in God as divine exemplars by 
which God creates, all things are in God. 

All things occur through God, therefore evil occurs through God, so sin is 
impossible. 

Hell is nothing other than ignorance. 

Heaven is nothing other than knowing the truth. 

If the Jews know the truth as we do, baptism is unnecessary. 

If someone receives a heavy penance from a priest, and has understand- 
ing of it, the penance itself is unnecessary. 

He who knows God to be within him ought not weep, but laugh. 

What the masters of Paris assert about the resurrection is a fable because 
the resurrection is full knowledge; nothing more should be sought. 


See J.M.M.H. Thijssen, "Master Almaric and the Almaricians: Inquisitorial Procedure and 


the Suppression of Heresy at the University of Paris,” Speculum, 71.1 (1996), 43—65; see also 
his Censure and Heresy at the University of Paris 1200-1400 (University of Pennsylvania: 1998); 
Heinrich Fichtenau, Heretics and Scholars in the High Middle Ages 1000—1200 (University of 
Pennsylvania: 1998) 281-311. 

Paolo Lucentini (ed.), Garnerii de Rupeforti Contra Amaurianos, CCCM 232, (Turnhout: 2010). 
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9. Noone can be saved unless he believes and is a member of the church.? 

10. God will be everything in all things, but whatever will be, is, because 
change does not befall God, therefore God is everything in all things 
(including the corruptibility of the body, therefore God is corruptibility). 

u. The Father was incarnate in Abraham and the other Old Testament 
fathers, the Son was in Christ and the other Christians, and the Holy 
Spirit in those they call spiritual. 

12. The body of the Lord is everywhere, because Christ ejected Satan, and 
since resurrection of the body does not occur, Christ’s body is the earth 
and is everywhere. 

13. The Lord is worshipped in the consecrated bread at the altar, thus it is 
adored in bread that is simply suitable for eating. 

14. All men will be spiritual in five years, so that everyone will, as Christ did, 
say, “I am the Holy Ghost,” and “Before he made Abraham, I am.”4 

This list suggests Gnosticism, but it has also been understood to suggest pan- 

theism. Karl Albert argues that it is impossible to distinguish the pantheism 

associated later with Spinoza, even if later scholastics understood Amalric 
to have held that God is identical with all beings.5 It has become widely ac- 
cepted that Eriugena's disappearance from scholastic discourse is connected 
to Amalric's condemnation, although recently Paolo Lucentini has convinc- 
ingly argued that the disappearance may be better explained by the concur- 
rent antipathy towards philosophical thought at Paris with the appearance 
of Aristotelian ideas.9 Before 1210, Eriugena's Periphyseon was known primar- 
ily through Honorius Augstodunensis's paraphrase, Clavis physicae." After the 
condemnation, Eriugena's works no longer figure in university records, and 
by 1225, Periphyseon is referred to as having been condemned at the Synod of 

Sens, presumably a reference to the 1210 council. It is generally assumed that 

Eriugena's thought as developed in Periphyseon had been eclipsed after 1225, 

although James McEvoy suggests that Robert Grosseteste made use of Eriuge- 

na's Vox Spiritualis, and possibly his Expositiones.® There appear to have been 


n 


3 Here the error is in the final “is,” which ought to be “would be.” 

4 See Paolo Lucentini (ed.). Garnerii de Rupeforti Contra Amaurianos. CCCM 23 (Turnhout: 
2010). 

5 Kar Albert, “Amalrich von Bena und der Mittelalterliche Pantheismus’, in Die Auseinan- 
dergesetzung an der Parisen Universitat im x11 Jahrhundert, ed. Albert Zimmerman, (Berlin: 
1976). 

6 Paolo Lucentini, “Leresia di Amalrico" in ER, 174-191. 

7 Paolo Lucentini, "La Clavis Physicae di Honorius Augustodunensis e la tradizione eriuge- 
niana nel secolo xii” in Jean Scot Erigéne et l'histoire de la philosophie, ed. René Roques, Col- 
loques internationaux du Centre national de la recherche scientifique 561( Paris: 1977). 

8 JJ. McEvoy, “John Scottus Eriugena and Robert Grosseteste: An Ambiguous Influence", in ER, 
269-281. 
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no sustained condemnations of Periphyseon as such before its appearance on 
the Index in the Counterreformation. 

Archbishop Odo of Tuscany, a participant in the 1209 Paris condemnation, 
is held to have connected Amalric to Eriugena. Henry Suso cites him in his 
Lectura in Quinque Libros Decretalium (1271): 

The impious dogma of Almaric is collected in the book of Master John the 
Scot which is called Periphyseon, that is, Of Nature. This Almaric followed it, as 
explained here. But also, this John introduced in this same book the authority 
of a Greek named Maximus. In this book, which was condemned by the mas- 
ters of Paris, there are many contemptible heresies. The first error is, ‘That all 
things are God. Then it says, Tam not able to make motion in God’, and follows, 
‘Because in Him all things are, and because the same is all things.’ Elsewhere 
in the book it says, “One cannot easily deny that creator and creature are the 
same.” Second, it says, “The primordial causes which are called ideas, that is 
forms or exemplars, create, and are created.” Third, “After the consummation of 
the age, there will be a union of sexes, or sexual distinction will cease; which 
he asserts to be the beginning of union in Christ." 

Certainly, in 1215 the University of Paris had made the association between 
Amalric and Eriugena. Therefore, the books Metaphysics and Natural Philoso- 
phy of Aristotle may not be read, nor a summa of them, nor of the teachings 
of Master David of Dinant, nor of the Amatric heretics, nor Maurice of Spain. 

By this time, David of Dinant had also become associated with Eriugena. 
David, an associate of Innocent III, seems to have known Greek and to have 
embraced the natural works of Aristotle. His teachings are occasionally associ- 
ated with the Amalricians in the Council of Sens in 1210, and in the University 
of Paris condemnation, but no mention is made of him in the condemnations 
of Lateran Iv. His later reputation for having equated God with prime matter 
is grounded in his Tractatus Naturalis, where he proceeds from a natural un- 
derstanding of mind and matter to the conclusion that the two are identical. 
“It is clear therefore that there is only one substance, not only of all bodies but 
also of all souls, and this substance is nothing other than God Himself.” David 
of Dinant's writings were condemned in 1210, but thereafter there is nothing 


9 This citation of Odo is made by Henry Suso, and is given in Jacobus Thomasii, Origines 
Historiae Philosophical et Ecclesiastical 1699, itself cited in Gieseler, Compendium of Eccle- 
siastical History vol. 3, 1859, 113. This is cited in Dermot Moran, The Philosophy of John 
Scottus Eriugena: A Study of Idealism in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Eng.: 1989), 179. 
Note that the spelling shifts from Amalric to Almaric throughout these documents. 

10 Enzo Maccagnolo, "David of Dinant and the beginnings of Aristotelianism in Paris’, in A 
History of Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy, ed. Peter Dronke, (Cambridge, Eng.: 1988), 
440. 
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to connect him to Eriugena or to Amalric and his followers; his pantheism 
appears to be a genuine attempt at reading Aristotle from a pagan perspective, 
which error he seems to have abjured after 1210." No explanations are given in 
Honorius 111’s 1225 ban on the work. 

*Honorius Bishop, servant of the servants of God, to archbishops and bish- 
ops, etc. Man's enemy does not cease to sow tares with the good seeds, etc. 
Recently, as our venerable father the bishop of Paris has indicated, there has 
appeared a certain book entitled Periphyseon that so teems with the worms 
of heretical madness that it has justly been condemned to the judgement of 
God by our venerable brother the Archbishop of Sens and his suffragans gath- 
ered together in provincial council. So because this book, as we have received 
it, is held in several monasteries and other places, and numerous monks and 
schoolmen, lovers of novelty more than is expedient, occupy themselves so 
industriously with said book, supposing it to be wonderful to come out with 
ignorant reasoning, even though the Apostle teaches to avoid profane novel- 
ties, through due pastoral solicitude for the perversion that a book like this 
introduces, we hasten to counter it, and order each and every one of you in 
the power of the Holy Ghost carefully to seek out each copy of this book, and 
wherever it is found, either send it to us forthwith, if possible, for burning, or 
otherwise publicly burn the thing, expressly commanding your subjects that 
whoever among them has or could have it whole or in part to surrender it to us 
without fail. Whoever should presume to retain it for more than 15 days after 
the promulgation of this command will incur the sentence of excommunica- 
tion and not evade the madness of heresy. Given at the Lateran palace this day 
of February, 1225."? 

So, from 1210 to 1225, Eriugena's philosophy went from being unremarkable to 
forbidden. Few manuscripts containing the Periphyseon were available, and 
when it was first printed in 1681, it was placed on the Index, where it remained 
until 1948, when the Index was discontinued. Of course, Eriugena's commen- 
taries on the Pseudo-Dionysius remained in circulation. Indeed, the only men- 
tion he receives from Thomas Netter is as having been a disciple of Bede and 
the translator of Dionysius the Aeropagite.!? It is likely that, before the 2oth 
century, the only individual able to assess Eriugena's metaphysics and its rela- 
tion to Wyclif's was Nicholas of Cusa, who is said to have had access to the 
Periphyseon, and who participated in the Council of Basel, but there is no evi- 
dence that he made the connection that Jerome appears to have made. 


» 


11 Tristan Dagon, “David of Dinant — On the Quaternul Fragment, 'Hyle, Mens, Deus" Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale 40 (2003), 419—36. 
12 From PL Vol. 122, 439-40. 


13 Doctrinale, Tomus 1, xlvii. 
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2 Eriugena, the Divine Ideas, and Idealism 


The central metaphysical position of Platonism is that there are eternal, im- 
mutable forms that precede material being, and provide the paradigm or pat- 
tern for every individual material being there is. To ask whether there is a place 
in which these forms exist is misguided, because spatiotemporality applies to 
material being, but not to formal reality. In short order, though, the disciples of 
Plato tended to identify the mind of the One, the divine unity, as the location 
of these forms."* The critical text for the Latin Christian tradition is Augustine's 
Question 46 in his De Diversis Quaestionibus, wherein he briefly describes the 
function of the divine ideas as exemplary causes for creatures. He says nothing 
about the relation of these Ideas to the creatures they exemplify, neither about 
whether they are of genera and species, or of individual beings, nor whether 
they are each whole and complete in themselves, or inchoate within the divine 
mind. Eriugena's position arises from Augustine's, but owes more to Maximus 
the Confessor, as indicated by Adrian Guiu in this volume and elsewhere.!5 
Ernesto Mainoldi describes Eriugena's understanding of the role that the 
Ideas, or the causae primordiales, play as arising from the action of creating, 
or more accurately, generating creatures from these exemplary causes.!6 In 
PP 11 615D-616A Eriugena calls them variously ideai, prototypa, predestina- 
tions, and divine volitions, the intermediate causes whereby every nature's 
essence, power, and operation are structured. But this structuring is not simply 
creation from nothing, a case of at one moment there being nothing, and at 
the next, there being a creature; instead, it is an action of generation echoing 
the generation of the persons of the Trinity. The power of a being is generated 
from its essence, and its operation arises from the action of the essence giving 
rise to power." The function of these primordial causes, the Created beings 
that create, then, is to generate from uncreated nature the created natures that 
have their reality in space and time. Mainoldi understands them to be dynamic 
forces, rather than entities or essences in the Platonic sense; “the causae are to 


14 This summary is simplistic to the point of banality for scholars of Platonism, and is 
meant only to lead the reader to the Christian tradition in which Eriugena took a po- 
sition. See L.M. de Rijk, "Quaestio de Ideis: Some Notes on an Important Chapter of 
Platonism" in Kephalion: Studies in Greek Philosophy and its Continuation offered to Profes- 
sor CJ. de Vogel, eds. J. Mansfeld and L.M. de Rijk Assen: 1975), 204-11. See also Stephen 
Gersh, "The First Principles of Latin Neoplatonism: Augustine, Macrobius, Boethius", Vi- 
varium 50 (2012), 113-38. 

15 X Adrian Guiu, "Reading the Two Books: Exegesis and Natural Contemplation in the Periph- 
yseon" in EC, 263-90. 

16 Ernesto Mainoldi, “Creation in Wisdom: Eriugena's Sophiology" in EC, 183-222. 

17  Mainoldi, "Creation in Wisdom" 192. See PP. 11 567C-568A, CCCM 162, 56-57. Eriugena 
connects this with Maximus Ambigua XXXVII. 
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be conceived as created non-beings in the creative power (dynamis or virtus) of 
the Word, and as created beings in the power of the animus of the intellectual 
beings, namely angels and men..."? One would expect, then, that the primor- 
dial causes are functionally relations holding between God and creatures, ex- 
cept that Eriugena collapses the relation in Periphyseon v. 

"But that, just as the Primordial Causes do not separate themselves from 
Wisdom, so neither do the substances separate themselves from the Causes, 
but subsist in them forever. As the Causes cannot exist apart from the sub- 
stances, so the substances cannot flow forth from the Causes.”!9 

Mainoldi interprets these primordial causes as synonymous with universals 
in the sense understood in later debates that arose from Boethius's Second 
Commentary on Isagoge, which is sensible, if the ontological ties between the 
first three divisions of Nature are as secure as the above lines suggest. What 
need would there be for created universals, existing independently from the 
divine mind and enforming genera and species in creatures, if the divine ideas, 
understood as primordial causes, are not really distinct from either God or cre- 
ated substance? John Marenbon notes that, in Eriugena's several lists of the 
primordial causes, the term ousia is the source of all genera and species, but 
whether these are divine ideas or universals is not clear. In fact, Marenbon ob- 
serves that the genera and species, when understood as created beings, or what 
later thinkers would associate with Boethian universals, are the main work 
of creation. Once they have been created, individual substances simply fol- 
low naturally, in a position Christophe Erismann terms “immanent realism”.2° 
Marenbon notes that Erismann's assessment does not take fully into account 
the fact that, for Eriugena, there are no particular substances truly distinct 
from their universals. 


3 Conclusion 


Dermot Moran's analysis of Eriugena's ontology as an instance of idealism has 
had considerable effect in reframing the discussion.?! Idealism, the position 


18  Mainoldi, "Creation in Wisdom’, 197. 

19  PP.v886C, CCCM 165, 39, cited in Mainoldi op. cit. 

20 John Marenbon, “Eriugena, Aristotelian Logic, and the Creation" in EC, 349-368. For 
Eriugena’s lists of the primordial causes, see 111 622B—623C and 11 616C. See Christophe 
Erismann, L'homme commun. La genése du réalisme ontologique durant le haut moyen áge 
(Paris: 2011). 

21 See Dermot Moran, The Philosophy of John Scottus Eriugena: A Study of Idealism in the 
Middle Ages (Cambridge: 1989); more recently, E B1, 2006. 
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that everything is, in a substantial sense, mental or spiritual, and that nothing 
exists save minds or a mind. Idealism was, before Moran, typically believed to 
be a modern position. Transcendental idealism, the position that all bodies are 
a priori correlated with the perceiving mind, so that space, time, and motion 
are conditions of our perception and understanding, and not extrinsic proper- 
ties of mind independent bodies, is most usually associated with Immanuel 
Kant's philosophy. A shift of this position from human minds to one Absolute 
mind, which may or may not be divine, makes all reality the consequence of 
this Absolute’s-self realization, which is the basis for Hegel’s thought. A century 
earlier, George Berkeley had advocated a less full-blown approach in which the 
being of anything perceptible depends upon the being of the mind perceiv- 
ing it, whether human or divine, which has been generally understood to have 
been the first instance of idealism. But Plato’s ontology, in which all material 
being depends upon the existence of non-material ideal forms, can be argued 
to be explicable as a form of idealism, as was argued by the Neo-Kantian Paul 
Natorp a century ago, and more recently by John Dillon and others.?? For Mo- 
ran, Eriugena describes nature in its four senses as sufficiently unified to rec- 
ognize the created universe as having being and corporeality through God's 
eternal understanding. The categories of substance and accident have their re- 
ality nowhere, and in no way beyond God's understanding. So, the perceptions 
we have of any body, whether our own or of another, is the immediate effect of 
God's-self understanding. We sort and understand what we perceive through 
the categories Aristotle described, but both acts are ultimately God's actions. 

Eriugena's idealism is most fully evident in Moran’s description of the final 
theophany, whereby God's reality is completely manifest by our contempla- 
tion of creation. We recognize that all creatures are contained within their pri- 
mordial causes, suggesting that created reality is not simply an effect of divine 
thought, but the act of God thinking. While this certainly evokes Berkeley's po- 
sition, Moran continues, "Eriugena will go further, and by applying his teaching 
of the identity of image and archetype, will argue that the definitions of all 
things are also contained in the human mind, and that therefore the human 
mind is the place of the universe itself"?3 


22 See John Dillon, "The Platonic Forms as Gesetze: could Paul Natorp Have Been Right?” in 


EBI,39—53- 
23 Moran, The Philosophy, 199. 
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Appendix: Benedict xvi Assesses Eriugena 


Benedict xvi 
GENERAL AUDIENCE 
Saint Peter's Square 
Wednesday, 10 June 2009 
John Scottus Erigena! 


Dear Brothers and Sisters, 

Today I would like to speak of a noteworthy thinker of the Christian West: John Sco- 
tus Erigena, whose origins are nonetheless obscure. He certainly came from Ireland, 
where he was born at the beginning of the ninth century, but we do not know when he 
left his Island to cross the Channel and thus fully enter that cultural world which was 
coming into being around the Carolingians, and in particular around Charles the Bald, 
in ninth-century France. Just as we are not certain of the date of his birth, likewise we 
do not know the year of his death but, according to the experts, it must have been in 
about the year 870. 

John Scotus Erigena had a patristic culture, both Greek and Latin, at first hand. In- 
deed, he had direct knowledge of the writings of both the Latin and the Greek Fa- 
thers. He was well acquainted, among others, with the works of Augustine, Ambrose, 
Gregory the Great and the important Fathers of the Christian West, but he was just 
as familiar with the thought of Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom and other 
Christian Fathers of the East who were equally important. He was an exceptional man 
who in that period had also mastered the Greek language. He devoted very special 
attention to St Maximus Confessor and above all to Dionysius the Areopagite. This 
pseudonym conceals a fifth-century ecclesiastical writer, but throughout the Middle 
Ages people, including John Scotus Erigena, were convinced that this author could be 
identified with a direct disciple of $t Paul who is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles 
(17: 34). Scotus Erigena, convinced of the apostolicity of Dionysius' writings, described 
him as a "divine author" par excellence; Dionysius' writings were therefore an eminent 
source of his thought. John Scotus translated his works into Latin. The great medi- 
eval theologians, such as St Bonaventure, became acquainted with Dionysius' works 
through this translation. Throughout his life John Scotus devoted himself to deepen- 
ing his knowledge and developing his thought, drawing on these writings, to the point 


1 Included with the permission of 9 LIBRERIA EDITRICE VATICANA. 
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that still today it can sometimes be difficult to distinguish where we are dealing with 
Scotus Erigena’s thought and where, instead, he is merely proposing anew the thought 
of Pseudo-Dionysius. 

The theological opus of John Scotus truly did not meet with much favour. Not only 
did the end of the Carolingian era cause his works to be forgotten; a censure on the 
part of the Church authorities also cast a shadow over him. In fact, John Scotus rep- 
resents a radical Platonism that sometimes seems to approach a pantheistic vision, 
even though his personal subjective intentions were always orthodox. Some of John 
Scotus Erigena’s works have come down to us among which the following in particu- 
lar deserve mention: the Treatise “On the Division of Nature” and the expositions on 
“The Heavenly Hierarchy” of St Dionysius. In them he continues to develop stimulating 
theological and spiritual reflections which could suggest an interesting furthering of 
knowledge also to contemporary theologians. I refer, for example, to what he wrote on 
the duty of exercising an appropriate discernment on what is presented as auctoritas 
vera, or on the commitment to continue the quest for the truth until one achieves 
some experience of it in the silent adoration of God. 

Our author says: “Salus nostra ex fide inchoat: our salvation begins with faith"; in 
other words we cannot speak of God starting with our own inventions but rather with 
what God says of himself in the Sacred Scriptures. Since, however, God tells only the 
truth, Scotus Erigena is convinced that the authority and reason can never contradict 
each other; he is convinced that true religion and true philosophy coincide. In this per- 
spective he writes: "Any type of authority that is not confirmed by true reason must be 
considered weak .... Indeed there is no true authority other than that which coincides 
with the truth, discovered by virtue of reason, even should one be dealing with an 
authority recommended and handed down for the use of the successors of the holy Fa- 
thers" (1, PL 122, col. 513 BC). Consequently, he warns: "Let no authority intimidate you 
or distract you from what makes you understand the conviction obtained through cor- 
rect rational contemplation. Indeed, the authentic authority never contradicts right 
reason, nor can the latter ever contradict a true authority. The one and the other both 
come indisputably from the same source, which is divine wisdom" (1 PL 122, col. 5u B). 
We see here a brave affirmation of the value of reason, founded on the certainty that 
the true authority is reasonable, because God is creative reason. 

According to Erigena, Scripture itself does not escape the need to be approached 
with the same criterion of discernment. In fact, although Scripture comes from God 
the Irish theologian maintains, proposing anew a reflection made earlier by John 
Chrysostom it would not be necessary had the human being not sinned. It must there- 
fore be deduced that Scripture was given by God with a pedagogical intention and 
with indulgence so that man might remember all that had been impressed within his 
heart from the moment of his creation, “in the image and likeness of God" (cf. Gn 1: 26) 
and that the Fall of man had caused him to forget. Erigena writes in his Expositiones: 
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“It is not man who was created for Scripture, which he would not have needed had he 
not sinned, but rather it is Scripture, interwoven with doctrine and symbols, which 
was given to man. Thanks to Scripture, in fact, our rational nature may be introduced 
to the secrets of authentic and pure contemplation of God" (11, PL 122, col. 146 C). The 
words of Sacred Scripture purify our somewhat blind reason and help us to recover the 
memory of what we, as the image of God, carry in our hearts, unfortunately wounded 
by sin. 

From this derive certain hermeneutical consequences concerning the way to in- 
terpret Scripture that still today can point out the right approach for a correct reading 
of Sacred Scripture. In fact it is a question of discovering the hidden meaning in the 
sacred text and this implies a special inner exercise through which reason is open to 
the sure road to the truth. This exercise consists in cultivating constant readiness for 
conversion. Indeed, to acquire an in-depth vision of the text it is necessary to progress 
at the same time in conversion of the heart and in the conceptual analysis of the bib- 
lical passage, whether it is of a cosmic, historical or doctrinal character. Indeed, it is 
only by means of a constant purification of both the eye of the heart and the eye of the 
mind that it is possible to arrive at an exact understanding. 

This arduous, demanding and exciting journey, that consists of continuous achieve- 
ments and the relativization of human knowledge, leads the intelligent creature to the 
threshold of the divine Mystery where all notions admit of their own weakness and in- 
ability and thus, with the simple free and sweet power of the truth, make it obligatory 
ceaselessly to surpass all that is progressively achieved. Worshipful and silent recogni- 
tion of the Mystery which flows into unifying communion is therefore revealed as the 
only path to a relationship with the truth that is at the same time the most intimate 
possible and the most scrupulously respectful of otherness. John Scotus, here too using 
terminology dear to the Christian tradition of the Greek language, called this experi- 
ence for which we strive "theosis", or divinization, with such daring affirmations that 
he might be suspected of heterodox pantheism. Yet, even today one cannot but be 
strongly moved by texts such as the following in which with recourse to the ancient 
metaphor of the smelting of iron he writes: “just as all red-hot iron is liquified to the 
point that it seems nothing but fire and yet the substances remain distinct from one 
another, so it must be accepted that after the end of this world all nature, both the cor- 
poreal and the incorporeal, will show forth God alone and yet remain integral so that 
God can in a certain way be com-prehended while remaining in-comprehensible and 
that the creature itself may be transformed, with ineffable wonder, and reunited with 
God" (v, PL 122, col. 451 B). 

In fact, the entire theological thought of John Scotus is the most evident demon- 
stration of the attempt to express the expressible of the inexpressible God, based 
solely upon the mystery of the Word made flesh in Jesus of Nazareth. The numerous 
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metaphors John Scotus used to point out this ineffable reality show how aware he was 
of the absolute inadequacy of the terms in which we speak of these things. And yet 
the enchantment and that aura of authentic mystical experience, which every now 
and then one can feel tangibly in his texts, endures. As proof of this it suffices to cite a 
passage from De divisione naturae which touches in depth even our mind as believers 
of the 21st century: “We should desire nothing’, he writes, “other than the joy of the 
truth that is Christ, avoid nothing other than his absence. The greatest torment of a 
rational creature consists in the deprivation or absence of Christ. Indeed this must be 
considered the one cause of total and eternal sorrow. Take Christ from me and I am left 
with no good thing nor will anything terrify me so much as his absence. The greatest 
torments of a rational creature are the deprivation and absence of him" (v, PL 122, col. 
989a). These are words that we can make our own, translating them into a prayer to the 
One for whom our hearts long. 
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Book of Kells 10,23 

Bruno, Giordano 400, 422 


23, 26, 67, 159, 177, 288 


Calcidius 67 
Categoriae Decem 96, 99, 107, 434 
Cassian, John 23, 24, 158 
Cassiodorus 94, 282 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius 222 
Codex Leidradi 97 
Contra Amaurianos 447 
Charlemagne 43 
Epistola de Litteris Colendis, of 
Charlemagne 43 
Charles the Bald — 16, 34, 64, 75, 242, 269, 433 
Chartres, School of 389-394 


David of Dinant 400, 449 

De Bovelles, Charles 398-400 

De Induratione Cordis Pharaonis | 259 
De Praedestinatione, fate of 350ff 
De Tribus Epistulis 248 

Dietrich of Freiburg 422 


Dionysius the Areopagite 
88, 173, 175, 326 
Celestial Hierarchy 60 
Corpus Dionysiacum | 357—361 
Divine Names 25 


25, 60, 64, 74-77. 


Epiphanius 268, 286-288 
Eriugena 
Annotationes in Marcianum 36, 58 
Carmina 140, 249, 310, 314 
Expositiones in lerarchiam Coelestem — 60, 
170, 277, 315 
Periphyseon, organization 113 
As hexemaeral commentary 165 


Outline of 131-133, 165 

Gospel of John, Commentary 29, 59, 
138-139 

Homily on the Gospel of John 59, 
168, 378 


Homily on the Prologue of John | 59,168 
Reception of 378 
On Divine Predestination 58, 71, 242, 278 
Evagrius Ponticus 141 


Florus of Lyons 58 


Gale, Thomas 189, 192, 423 

Gilbert dela Porrée 370 

Godescalc of Orbais 33, 58, 242, 351 
Gottschalk of Orbais, see Godescalc 
Gregory of Nazianzus 68 


Gregory of Nyssa 64, 67—69, 86, 106, 121-122, 
159, 183, 184 
De Hominis Opificio 67, 282, 289, 397 


De Imagine, see De Hominis Opificio 


Hilduin of St.Denis 75 
HincmarofLaon 41 
Hincmar of Reims 34, 41, 191n.9, 
242, 351 
Hildegard of Bingen 390 
Honorius 111 189, 378 
Horace 277 
Honorius Augustodunensis 
423, 448 
Clavis Physicae 355 


353-357 420, 
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Honorius 111 450 
Pseudo-Augustinus 
Hypomnestcon 259 
Horace 277 
Hugh of St.Victor 361-365, 391 


Isaac the Glossator 50 
Isidore of Seville 31, 42, 335 


Jerome 326, 334 

John of Damascus 99 
John of Salisbury 37-372 
Julian of Toledo 328, 335 


Leo the Great, Pope 332 
Lebor Gabála Érenn 19 
Llull, Ramon 392, 400 
Louisthe German 242 
Lupus of Ferrières 248 


Marius Victorinus 93 
Martianus Capella 34, 39, 46, 52-57, 
96, 100, 109, 397 
De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii 32, 
96, 245 
Maximus the Confessor 1,22, 85, 140-142, 
173, 209n.46, 296-325, 326 
Ambigua ad Iohannem 281, 299, 313, 330 
Quaestiones ad Thalassium 321 
Meister Eckhart 173, 175, 180, 392 


Nicholas of Cusa 175, 387-418 
Accused of pantheism — 401 
Works: 

De Beryllo 

De Coniecturis 405-413 

De Deo Abscondito 407-413 

De Dato Patris Luminum 408-413 
De Docta Ignorantia 404 

De Filiatione Dei | 408—413 

De Li Non Aliud 417 

De Possest 417 

De Quaerenda Deo 407 


De Theologicis Complementis 415 
De Visione Dei 415 

Dialogus de Ludo Globi 417 
Idiota Mente 407 

Idiota de Sapientia 414 


OdoofTuscany 449 
Origen 158, 326 
De Principiis 284 


Pardulus of Laon 242 
Paul 158,180 

Philo 156,185 

Phoenix of Arabia 288 
Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni 394-398 
Plato 64-67, 156 
Plotinus 89 

Porphyry 96, 222, 277 
Priscian 33, 44, 47-53 
Proclus 390 

Prudentius of Troyes 243 


Rabanus Maurus 242 
Robert Grosseteste 391, 448 
Rufinus 287 


Suger of Sain-Denis 365 
Saltair na Rann 19 


Theodulf of Orléans 191 
Libri Carolini 191 
Thierry of Chartres 391 
Tales of the Elders of Ireland 28 


Vincent of Beauvais 390 
Virgil 41,53 


Wenck, John 401 

Wicbald of Auxerre 40 

William of Lucca 375-376 

William of Malmesbury 190, 349, 
351-352, 420 

William of Saint-Thierry 383 
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Albertson, David 5 
Allen, Michael J.B. 397 


Barstad, Joel 5 

Baur, Ferdinand Christian 430 
Beierwaltes, Werner 402, 431 
Blowers, Paul 298 

Braig, Carl 430 


Cappuyns, Maieul 270n.6, 350 
Carabine, Deirdre 328 

Carey, John 19 

Christlieb, Theodor 428 
Contreni, John 2,13, 328 
Copenhaver Brian 387 
Crouse, Robert 328 


Daniélou, Jean 340 
De Lubac, Henri 326 
D'Onofrio, Giulio 4, 72, 134, 274 


Duclow, Donald 298, 316n.62, 328, 382, 389, 


403 


Eagleton, Terry 10 
Engelhardt, H.Tristram 23 


Erismann, Christophe 2, 336, 435, 452 


Etchingham, Cólman 18 


Flasch, Kurt 403 

Flint, Valerie 354 
Foehlich, Karlfried 275 
Frye, Northrop 13 


Gavin, John, SJ. 3,298 
Gersh, Stephen 189, 298 
Guiu, Adrian 5,210 


Hamburger, Jeffrey 392 
Harrington, Michael 2, 439n.66 


Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 427-436 


Heidegger, Martin 26, 430 
Herren, Michael 328 
Hjort, Peder 428 


Holopainen, Toivo 189 
Huber, Johann Nepomuk 428 


Jeauneau, Edouard 1, 11, 268, 282, 328, 350, 


391 
Jeffrey, Peter 14 


Kavanaugh, Catherine — 5, 150, 154 


Kierkegaard, Soren 430 
Kijewska, Agnieszka 6, 328 
Kolakowski, Leszek 427 


Lahey, Stephen 6 

Law, Vivien 49 

Leclercq, Jean 275 
Lloyd-Sidle, Elena 2 

Louth, Andrew 16, 78 n.84 
Lucentini, Paolo 350, 390, 448 
Luibheid, Colm 275 
Luscombe, David 369 


Mainoldi, Ernesto 5, 451 


Marenbon, John 95, 260, 436, 452 


Marler, Jack 328 

McEvoy, James 335, 448 
McGinn, Bernard 3, 327, 396 
McNamara, Martin 19, 328 


Moran, Dermot 1, 17, 26 n.54, 272, 298, 452 


Moran, Padraic 14 
Murphy, G.V. 9,na 


Ó Corráin, Donnchadh 18 
O'Loughlin, Thomas 328 
O'Meara, J.J. 1275 

Ó Néill, Pádraig P. 14 


Otten, Willemien 1,81 104, 298, 327 


Panofsky, Erwin 365 
Pelikan, Jaroslav 275 


Pierce, Charles Sanders 27 n.57 


Ricatti, Carlo 402 
Ricoeur, Paul 438 
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Rorem, Paul 275 
Roques, René 180 
Ruh, Kurt 393 


Schlütter, Christoph Bernard 427 
Sheldon-Williams, LP. 1, 2, 70, 176, 270, 424 
Sherwood, Polycarp 78 

Siewers, Alfred 2 

Sjoestedt, Marie-Louise 12 
Staudenmaier, Franz 430 

Steel, Carlos 328 

Stock, Brian  304n.32 


Yates, Frances 
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Taillandier, Saint-René 430 
Tognon, Giuseppe 398 
Trouillard, Jean | 304n.32 
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Subjects related to Eriugena 


Analogy, conception of 256 

Analysis, Division and 308, 315 

And Augustine 33, 48, 64, 69-, 90, 103, 160, 
177, 251, 281, 284, 290, 434 


And Basil 177,201, 277, 288-294 

And Boethius 68, 277 

And Dionysius 25,60, 64, 74—77, 88, 173, 175, 
275-280, 439 

And Epiphanius 268, 287—288 

And Gregory of Nazianzus 68, 269, 281—284, 
330 


And Gregory of Nyssa 64, 67-69, 86, 106, 121, 
122, 159, 183, 184, 201, 269, 281—284, 306, 
330, 441 

And Heidegger 26 

And Martianus Capella 33, 39, 46, 96, 
109, 245 

And Maximus 22,25, 64, 77-80, 85, 102, 119, 
128, 140, 173, 184, 208, 247, 269, 280-281, 
330, 341, 434 

And Meister Eckhart 173 

And Nicholas of Cusa 403-418, 422-427 

And Origen 268, 284—287 

And Pierce, Charles Sanders 

And Plato 64-67, 436-437 

AndPlotinus 89 

And Priscian 47ff 


27 n.57 


And Varro 245 
And Virgil 41, 53 
Anthropology of 119, 183, 200-212, 253- 


Antiphrasis, use of 256 

Apophatic theology of 70, 117, 135, 172, 174, 
255, 27Í, 323, 441 

Arianism, rejection of 145 

Arts education, roleof 142, 250 

Baptism, effects of 146-149 

Being, Modes of 438-440 

Biblical glosses of 14 

Body, concept of 125, 128, 183 


Categories, Aristotelian 
listing of 98 
As genera of things 
And God 102 
Nature of n7 


105, 225 


Causation 119,122 

Cherubim as Word 127, 188 

Christ, as enactor of return 129, 208 
As Goal of Being and Knowing 319, 340 
As Reason 314 


Resurrected, identity with the Word 228 
Way of 142 
Christology, study of 297 
Christology, East and West 310 
Colleagues of 39 
Concept as substance of a thing 124 
Condemnation of, 1225 189, 460 
Contemplation of Nature 297 
Corporeality, human postlapsarian 247 
Creation 
nature of 136-138, 290 
Creation of Human beings 68, 79, 91, 185 


Damnation, conception of 260n.55 
De Predestinatione, structure of 249-250 
Fate of 264, 295 
Death at students’ hands 351 
Definition, what is required fora — 218, 226 
Descriptions, manipulated by reason 226 
Dialectics, division of 
Dialectic, process of 
429, 436-442 
Difference, concept of 87, 127-128, 219, 444 
Division, And Analysis | 308, 315 
Discourse, Esoteric and Exoteric 
Division of Nature, and Maximus 79, 81 
Division of Nature 81-82, 102, 114, 218 
As title for Periphyseon 424 
Docetism, errorof 144 


102—104 
150—151, 218, 221, 330, 


291-292 


Eden myth, relation to Epistemology 227 

Epistemology of 126, 137, 149, 213- 

Eschatology of 181,187 

Essence, seen in Logos and human 

intellect 307 

Evil, nature of 130 

Exemplarism 235 

Ex Nihilo creation 279 

Exegesis, Biblical, in Ireland 14 
Four senses of 157 

Exiles, Irish, on Continent 15 
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SUBJECTS RELATED TO ERIUGENA 


Fall, ethical vs ontological 78,181 184 
Fall, historical reality of 181 

Nature of 185 
Faith, nature of 143, 149 

Not in conflict with right 

reason 164 

Firmament, meaning of 177 
First and Second 186 
Free Choice, concept of 254-255 


General, meaning of as kind of term 217 
Generation of Word and Ideas, priority of 173 
God 

As First Species 15 


asTime 77 
"Foreknowledge" and 256 
Grace 128 
Grammar and Dialectic 48, 62 
Greek Etymology 24, 38 
Gregory of Nazianzus, conflation with 
Gregory of Nyssa 68, 269 


Heaven and Earth, potential meanings 169, 
171 
Hegelian dialectic, forerunner as 
Hell 72, 77, 129, 260 
Heresy, consequences of 143 
Hesychasm, Byzantine 24 
Hexaemeral Commentary Kinds of 155 
Historia not temporal but cosmological 
168 
Human Soul 
Member of genus Animal 182 
Containing image of the One 
119—122, 126, 173, 183, 203, 306 
Division into three parts 222 
Fallen state, limitations 137, 184, 304 
Immediate contact with God 88-91, 152 
Natura Creata, as 
Prelapsarian state 
Return to God 
301, 324 
Understanding, Sin’s Effect on 
Hypostasis, relation to Ousia 101 
Hypostasis, Triad of 81 


426 


82, 88-92, 


202 
302 
130, 146, 187, 225 


227 


Idealism of 80, 127, 214, 451-453 
Ideas, divine 118, 122, 451 
Ordering of 175 


Identity of Subject and Object 224 


503 


Incarnation as initiation of 
Return 301 

Indescribability of 255 

Individuation 219 

Ineffability of 105 
"Invenire et Iudicaré" 232 
Ignorance, divine 174 
"inse"meaning 76 
Imago dei, meaning of 205-207 
Intellect, Human, as Mediator 308 
Irrational souls, immortality of 179 


John,asidealtheologian 138 


Kataphatic theology 70, 117, 135, 441 
Knowledge, identity of subject and 
object 213 


Learned Ignorance, modelof 427 

Light analogy for creation of bodies 
85-86 

Logic, isomorphism in language and 
reality of 103 


Made in all things 175 
Material being, origin of 106 
Meontology, See Non-Being 
Monasticism, Irish 17 
"colors of martyrdom” 18, 24 
Monophysitism, rejection of 146 
Murdered by students, myth 190 
Mysteria, Scriptural meaning 169 
Mysticism of 131, 134 
Nature, meaning ofterm 114, 128-129, 163, 
194, 208 
Human Being as Unification of 317 
And Differentia 220 
And “Truth” 220 
Does not admit of opposition as a 
term 217 
Nautical metaphor for rational exegesis 
199, 445 
Negative Theology, see Apophatic theology 
Nihil, meaning of 123, 175 
Nihil as privation vs Nihil as eminence 175 
Non-being, meaning of term 15, 440 
And Sin 256 
Modes of | 438-440 
Nothing, Treatise on 173-176 


162, 
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Officina, Manas 280,283 
Officina Omnium 299 
Ousia, definition of 101 


Pantheism, accusation of 440, 448-450 
Paradigmata 76, 84, 118, 122, 170, 171 
Coeternality with God — 173 
Contemplation of in process of return to 
God 225 
Procession into effects 177, 205 
True definition of individual 182, 
205, 215 
Paradise 29, 126, 184, 285, 340 
Participation, four kinds of 175 
Peacock feather metaphor, describing 
Scripture interpretation 170 
Periphyseon, meaning of title 192 
Exegesisin 337 
Later history of 351ff, 423 
Publication, 1681 423 
Publication, 1838 427 
Pelagianism, avoidance of 146 
Phantasia, nature of 214, 223 
Physiké, definition of 141, 168 
Platonism, in creation account 156 
Poem to King Charles 45 
Poetry of 144 
Porphyry, reliance upon 96 
Primordial causes, see Paradigmata 
Praktiké, definition of 141, 146—149 
Predestination controversy 33, 57, 69, 
241-266 
Predestination,latertheory of 263 
Process, reality as 236 


Quadriga, form of interpretation 158 


Rationality, relation to human nature 
206 

Realism of 105 

Reason, secular, and theology 57 

Faith and 230 

Rebel Angels, Fallof 261 

Recollection, theory of 56 

Relation to early Irish texts 12 

Relation of Scripture to reality 20 

Resurrected bodies 69, 72, 119, 229, 
288, 338 


SUBJECTS RELATED TO ERIUGENA 


Return to God, doctrine of 61, 123-126, 
130—131, 207, 236, 304ff. 
Five stages of 127 
Rhetoric, the Artof 55 


Saint-Denis, Abbey of 365 
Scripture, fourfold interpretation 335 
Self-creation of 136 
Self Knowledge, conception of 73 
Sexuality, Human — 78, 184, 186, 204 
Scripture interpretation 
290-292, 326-345 
Sin, effect on human knowing 227 
Non-Beingand 256 
Punishment of 260 
Souls, kinds of 179 
Spatio-temporality, and cognitive 
representation 225 
Square of Opposition, use of 432 
Students of 36 
Study of Greek 14, 46 
Substance unkowable in 
itself 91, 101, 106 
Symbola, Scriptural meaning 169 


150, 167, 171, 180, 


Theophany, concept of 25, 83-87, 115, 116, 
136, 175, 236, 311 

Theology, definition of 135,141 
Experience of 151 

Time, ambiguity of concept 184 

Translation 
Dionysius 64, 75, 98, 244, 269, 277 
Basil of Caesarea 289 
Gregory of Nyssa 64, 159 
Maximus 64, 98, 140, 244, 269, 342 
Epiphanius 287 

Tree, pan- and gnoston- 185 

Tree of Life 203, 227, 338 

Trinity 116, 120, 137, 172 
Analogies 173 
Causal power 174 
In Human Cognition 226 

Truth, knowability of 216 

Truth, Ordering of 221 


Volitions of 18 


Word, concept of 118120, 127, 149-150 
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